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THE INDIAN CUPRENCY " ’'s 
a EXCHANGE PROBLEM 

BY 

PROF. JWALA PRASAD SINGHAL, M.A, LL.B., ' 

PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS AT THE NATIONAL MUSLIM UNIVERSITY ALIGARH 

Bombay Chronicle (31st. July 1921) —“ . . • . the boo^ 

is an up tO'date orthodox expose of Indian Demands.and 

may well be recommended to earnest students of the subject/' 

Servant (4th. Nov. 1921)—“We recommend this book to 
all who wish to take an intelligent interest in two of the most 
important branches of Indian Economics." 

Bui>iness World (Nov. 1921)—“ .... serves well the neces¬ 
sity of having a reliable book on Indian currency and exchange . . . 
and Indian cxchaj)ge is the most difficult .... owing to the 
complicated mechanism. The author, in spite of it, takes the 
reader lightly through . , . The book is quite an opportune publica¬ 
tion and well worth the perusal of all interested in the subject." 

Hindu Message (19th. Jan. 1922,) — “Prof. Jwala Prasad brings 
to bis sui)ject a comprehensive thoroughness, a keen argumentative 
faculty—what i.s more, a simplicity of exposition which appeals 
directly to the lay mind . . . the national point of view . . . has not 
blinded the gifted author to the other sido of the question, The 
credit of the book lies in stating the opponent's case in every aspect 
and smashing their arguments , , . 

Mr. Manmohandass Ramjce, M. L, A. (Bombay)—“I 
find the book is very interesting, it gives the history of currency 
and deals with all the problems connected to it. * It is a very 
useful book for any one interested in the present situation." 

Prof. Sbanker Yajnik, M, A. U. B. (H. University Benares)— 
“I personally think that the book is quite useful and I would 
have been glad to such a book for examination purposes." 

Prof. S. K. Sundaram (Gurukul, Kangri) —“certain definite 
suggestions regarding the future currency policy in India, given 
at the end of the book by the author, greatly add to its interest." 

Prof. Kalka Prasad (D. A. V. College, Cawnpore)—“ . ^ it 
an admirable book for the politician, the journalist and business men/' 

AN exhaustive. TO-THE-FOINT, CO^tDENBEo^ BUT INTERESTINO TREATMENT OF 
THE SUBJECT AT A VERY MOOCRi^TB FRiCE, 

JWALA PRASAD SINGHAL, M.A., LL. B. 

Mamnbbanja Street, Aligarh City (U. P. India) 
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MARTIN & CO. 

6 and 7 Clive Street, CALCUTTA. 

Sole Agents for :— 

THE MONK BRIDGE 
IRON & STEEL CO. 

LIMITED 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Best Yorkshire Iron 
and Special Steels 

BEST YORKSHIRE IRON, ANGLES AND TEES 
AND VARIOUS OTHER SECTIONS, HIGH 
TENSILE STEEL TIRES FOR LOCOMOTIVES, 
CARRIAGES AND WAGONS, SPECIAL STEEL 
CRANK AND STRAIGHT AXLES, FORGINGS OF 
+ ALL DESCRIPTION, COMPRESSED STEEL FOR ^ 

I FORGINGS BY THE “HARMET” PROCESS.* | 

1 - % 

DESCRIPTIVE LEAFLETS AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. ^ 
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^ ESTABLISHED: 1900. TEL. AD: -PEREMPTORY.^ 

* Sharma Banerji & Co. | 


GENERAL MERCHANTS A ORDER SUPPLIERS 

43 Strand Road—Calcutta 


We are in a position to execute wholesale orders from out- V 
^ station merchants. Quotations submitted against list of re- ^ 
^ quirements. General catalogue sent on request. We are sole 
agents for :— ^ 

I No. 1. “J. B.” Parimal Mookuthul I 

The genuine sweet-scented Madras Snuff. The original y 
'fi snuff which is pure and best and though there are so many ^ 
d imitation of this well-recognised brand in the market—they 
Q have only increased its halo on the snuff-enjoying Public. O 

§ In small phials Ans. 4- Doz. Rs. 2-4. In 24 tollah $ 
y Tins Es. 2/- each. ^ 

^ Ditto No. I—Re. 1-12- per tin. 

BANERJI’S MATCHLESS HAIR OIL 

'i NIROPAMA 
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The up-to date hair oil which leaves nothing to desire for 
^ To suit all tastes and pockets. Particulars from Price List 

I Velvet Hair-Cream 

^ The crystallized non-greasy dressing for ruling the most 
’h obstinate hair. Unavoidable for Ladies’ evening hair dressing. ^ 
^ 6 oz. bottles Re. 1-4- each. Packing & postage extra. d 

^ AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
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THIS YAKUTI or Life-giving NECTAR has been pro- ^ 
pared from the best, choicest, and richest vegetable drugs. It has .f 
wonderful properties of increasing VIRILE POWER and it 
rectifies urinary disorders. In fact it makes man a MAN. This / 
valuable medicine is used in large quantities not only by our 
Rajas, Maharajas, Nawabs, and many of the nobility, 
aristocracy and gentry in this country but it is greatly *'? 
patronized by people in all countries of Europe, America, 
Asia, and Afiica. It is needless to expatiate upon the :i 
MAGICAL QUALITIES of this our invaluable medicine. We q 
recommend it especially to those persons who desire to tone ') 
the nervous system to strengthen the body, refresh the 
memory, and to guard against debility. Suilice it to say ^ 
that the use of this medicine is recommended to those ^ 
who have any faith in the Ayurvedic medicines. It works 
like a CHARM and the effect is lasting. It replaces lost 
power and rejuvenates the emaciated and it is enough *1^ 
to say that musk in not that which a perfurmer admires. 

It is that which diffuses fragrance of its own accord, 


per tin containing 40 pills, RUPEES TEN ONLY. 


Price % 

. ^ 

Dr. KALIDAS MOTIRAM 
RAJKOT, KATHIAWAR (INDIA)! 
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CniUKNT Accounts opened and interest allowed at 2 per cent, per 
t annum on the daily balances from Ks 200 to Ks. 1,00,000. t; 

^Savincs Bank Accounts opened and interest allowed at the rate ^ 
of 4 pey* cent, per annum. . 9 
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.. PUNJAB NATIONAL BANK Ltd. 

I (ESTABLISHED IN 1895) 

HEAD OFFICE — Anarkali Street, Lahore. 

AUTHORISED CAPITAL Rs. 50.00,000 

ISSUED CAPITAL „ 50,00.000 

SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... 50.00.000 

PAID-UP CAPITAL UP TO 30-6-21 20.13.802 

RESERVE FUND ... 15.80.352 

BRANCHES : —Amritsar, Bombay, Cavvnporo, Calcutta, Delhi, D. 
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Kasur, Lahore City, Lyallpore, Ludhiana, Multan City, Montgomary, 
Po.shawar City, (Juctta, Rawalpindi City, Sargodha, Srinagar 
(Kashmero), Sialkoto City, Patiala, (Tml)alla City. Umballa Cantt. 

and Rahon. 

LONDON AGENTS 

I THE LONDON JOINT CITY AND MIDLAND BANK Ltd., 

I 5, Threadncedle Street, London E. C. 2. 

i Current Accounts—Uupl. frw of cbar^o No incidental chargos of any kind 
j made and int(T(\st allowed at 2 per cent p a. on a minimum raontldy balanc(‘ 

I of Ks. 500. At Head Oilice and Lahore City, Lyallpore, Amritsar and Calcutta 

2 half per cent is allowed on current accounts as a special case. 

Fixed Deposits—received on r.atcs to lx* ascertained on application. 

Savings Bank Deposits—Sums .as low as Us. r» received and interests at 
four and half per cent per annum allowed. ^ 
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INSURANCE, BOTH FIRE AND LIFE. EFFECTED. 

GOVIND DAS BHAGAT, M.A., LLB., 
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India in 1921 -22 


Internal Politics 



The Royal Message 


.. . my sympathy in all that passes in your lives is unabating. 

.Throughout the civilised world the foundations of social 

order have been tested by war and change.has been 

called to face new and special problems of her own.' 

That.you will bring those problems to an issue worthy of 

your historic past and of happiness for your future* that all disquietings 
will vanish in well'ordered progress* is my earnest wish and my con* 
hdent belief. Your anxieties and your rejoicings are my own. In all 
that may touch your happiness, in all that gtves you hope and pro¬ 
motes your welfare I feel with you in the spirit of sympathy. 


FROM THE ROYAL MESSAGE READ OUT BY THE 
PRINCE OF WALES, BOMBAY, NOV, 17ih, 1921 








H. R. H. The Duke s Appeal 


"Since 1 landed i have felt around me bitterness and estrange¬ 
ment between those who have been and should be friends The 
shadow of Amritsar has lengthened over the fair face of India 
1 know how deep is the concern fell by His Majesty the King- 

Emperor at the terrible chapter of the events in the Punjab . 

. misunderstanding osually means mistakes on either 

**de .! appeal to you all—British and Indian—to bury 

along with the dead past the mistakes and misunderstandings of 
the past, to forgive where you have to forgive, and to join hand'» 
and work together to realise the hopes that arise from to-day. 


FROM THE INAVaiJRAL bVEECIl IN OVENlNi] 
THE NEJV COUNCIL AT DELHI JAN. im 
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Chronicle of Events 

1921 -22 




January 1921. 

Chief Events.—Inauguration of the Reformed Legislative Coiiiuils 
by H R. H the Duke of Connaught—Bengal & Punjab Sliulei.t 
upheaval—Messrs. Nehru, Das, Jayakar, Prakasam and other leadeis’ 
enunciation for the N-C-0—Extensive Agrarian outbreak in U. P. 

1st. All-India Congress Comniitteo at Nagpur appointed Work¬ 
ing CoTimtittoe of 9 members and 3 Donoral seorotarios with 
the President, Mr. Vijiaraghavachariar, as Chairman, to earry 
out the N-C-0 programme ; Mr. Bomanji donated Ks. 10,000 
p. m. till Swaraj was attained ; Mr. Jamnalal Baja] donated 
Rs 1 l<ic for supporting lawyers who suspend praedieo. 

2nd. Bishop of Lucknow, in a sermon on the occasion of the 
inauguration ceremony of the new Reformed Cc.vts. in India, 
said, “it was not easy for an Englishman to regard men ot a 
darker complexion as his eciual.c, socially or intellectually; it was 
not easy for an Englishman to servo under an Indian as his 
superior ofricer’\ 

3rd. New constitution under the Reform Act formally 
inaugurated in all Provinces at head quarters, now Governors, 
Ex. Councillors and Ministers took oath and charge of otiico. 

Unrest amongst Burma Univ. students v ho refused to join 
Colleges on re opening after Xbnas recess—wanted aliolition 
of Perliminary Year Univor.sity Course which was being forced 
upon them by Govt., and nationalisation of Education. 

5th. Afghan Mission (Sir Henry Dobbs, Mr. Prior, Gold. 
Muspratt, Nawab Sir Mir Shan Shah, Mr. Cheson, Col. Ross, 
I. M. S. ^ Capt. Hanna) crossed Afghan frontier cn-routo to 
Kabul, to negotiate treaty of Peace with Afghanisthan. (p. 213) 
6th. Outbreak of agrarian trouble in Rai Bareili—300 Kisan 
peasants of Forsatgunj assembled in protest against the arrest 
of 3 9l their leaders for organising Kisan (peasant) movement 
against oppressions of their landlords, and were fired upoji by 
the Police—killed seven and wounded many—disturbances 
continued for several days, every day mob fired upon by police 
and hundreds of Kisans marched off to prison. Pt. Jawaharlal 
Nehru, the N C-0 loader, who went to settle disputes was 
ordered by Magistrate to leave station, (p. 150), 

1(a) 
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7th. Mr. N. M. Joshi of the Servant of India declined C. I. E. 
as its possession was incompatible with the ideal of reriuncia* 
lion and poverty of his society. 

8th. Punjab Council—First session of the new Reformed liegis* 
lativo Council opened ])y Governor Sir Edward Maclagan. 

South India Non-Brahman Conference, 4th session, opened 
at Matlras, Rai Saheb M. V. Naidu presiding—conlinued 
on next day. Resolutions passed among others condemning 
N-C O. and the (lOvt. ofi the Punjal) wrongs. 

Mr. d. B. Petit, Secy. Ini]). Indian Citizenship Assoc : 
ftirward.ed resolution of the Assoc : to Govt of India urging 
creation of a separate I'orlfolio to he held ]»y an Indian 
Member for dealing with (|uestions relating to Indians al)road. 

Mr L. B. Bhopatkar of Poona Bar suspended practice in 
]nirsu‘inco of N-C-() and devoted himself to Congress work. 

Sir M. O’Dwyer in Kngland lead an attack by Tories of 
Govt, imlicy in India calling for drastic repression. 

9th Lord Reading appointed Viceroy—High Tory circles 
in England led by Morniiuj Post and Tehyraph condemned the 
appointment and besinirobed the name of Lord Reading by 
reoiioning the Marconi scandal. 

N-C 0 procession, Madras, proclaiming boycott of Duke. 
Delhi Piece Goods Merchants Association stopped import 
of Manchester goods for six months. 

10th. H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught landed in Madras 
(see page 81), come on a special mission from the King-Emperor 
to inaugurate the new Reformed Councils. Hartal in town. 

Afghan Durbar formally received British Mission. 

12th. Extensive Student's strike in Calcutta (see p 145), 

H. R. II the Duke of Connaught inaugurated the Madras 
Legislative Council, (see p. 88) * 

14th. Repression started at Almora to stop the peasant 
outcry against forced labour in Simla and other hills. 

I5th. Lala Lajpat Rai demanded nationalisation of D. A. V, 
college (p. 151)—Lahore students appealed to leave college. 

16th. Calcutta Students'upheaval—Sir A. Choudhury while 
addressing student.^ in the University institute against the 
strike was shouted down—mooting turned into a N C 0 meet¬ 
ing on the suddo!! appearance of Mr. B. C, Pal on the soene. 
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17th. Calcutta students’ strike gathering strength ; out of 620 
B. L. Examinees only 150 sat; lucketing at gate of examination 
hall by strikers barring passage lying flat on the pavement. 
19th. Mr. C. E. Das, the leading Calcutta Barrister, sus¬ 
pended practice and gave his life and property up to the 
non-co-operation movement. Animated scer>es in Calcutta on 
his phenomenal sacrifice, (p. 144). 

Addressing a largo meeting of Calcutta students, the 
Rev. C. F. Andrews advocated “ independence, comyilcte and 
perfect,for India as against the soul-sapping AYhite Supremacy.” 

20th. Calcutta non-co-operators under Messrs. Das, B. Cha- 
kravarty, Abdul Kalam Azad and others issued a N-C O scheme 
for village organisation, 6.f/., night schools, village banks, co¬ 
operative stores, etc. 

Bombay Corporation resolve to present address to the 
Duke in the name of the people inspile of N-C O opposition. 
21st. Bengal Muslim Assoc, under M, Ernamuddin started 
anti-N-C-0 campaign. 

Before the Railway Committee Sir P. Thyagaraya ChoMi 
gave sensational evideiico at Madras exposing how the Indian 
Railways gave ijrefcronco to British merchants over Indians. H(‘, 
supported the popular demand of State management of Railways. 

22nd. The reformed U. P. Legislative Council opened at 
JAicknow ; Governor Sir II. Butler in a strong address said 
that the enemies of the Reforms—meaning Indian enemie.s— 
wanted the expulsion of Western Civilisation and reversion 
to the unsettled times before British advent ; his Govt, would 
iiuell the forces of disorder. 

Marwari Trades Assoc., Calcutta, passed resolution 
against profiteering of Indian Millowners of Bombay. 

23rd. Punjab Govt, with the approval of Govt, of India 
declared Julliinder Dist. a proclaimed area. 

Bombay mass meeting under M. M. Chotani ap])caled to 
people to boycott Duke’s visit to Bombay and condemned (he 
corporation’s decision to present the address. 

Madras Labour raeetijig to relieve distress of mill-hands 
locked out by Buckingham Mill for last 3 months and to pro¬ 
test against unjust methods pursued by capitalists backed by 
officials to break up the labourers^ unions, 
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24th. Lahore Sludont upheaval (see p. 151). 

Animal General mooting of the Euro]>ean Association 
at Calcutta with Mr. Morgan in the chair ; in his presidential 
address, he wanted Europeans to he prepared for the coming 
struggle with Indians ; and Lt.-Col. Fraser moved a resolution 
demanding Govt, to penalise non-co operation and take drastic 
Mt'lions (s(‘,e ]>. 138, Appendix). 

•Second Annual Session of the Associated European 
Chamhers of Commerce held at Royal-Exchange, Calcutta, 

1‘2 I'^nropean Chatnhors of India he-ing represented and also 
many high European othcials. Governor Ronaldshay presided 
and delivered a long discour.se on the relation of capital and 
lahonr and cxpres.sod satisfaction that in the last International 
Jjahour Conforei;co at Washington India was fortiinato in 
having Sir Alexander Murray, president of the Bengal Cham- 
hi'r, nominated hy the Indian Gov., as the spokesman of 
Indian Lahonr '!’ 

2Sth IL K.n. the Duke arrived at Calcutta (see p. 01) 
amidst connpleto hartal in the Indian quarter, 

29th, Mahatma Gandhi at Calcutta addrosseMl several meot- 
ings on the Diiko’.s boycott and on collections of the Tilak 
Swaraj fund.—11 vakils of Guntur suspended practice. 

30th. Patna Congress Committee considered a sub-com¬ 
mit te(^ report on looting at Mariha and Loharipattia hy a mob 
helped hy ])oliee constaldos and chowkiders at the connivance 
of Gie Suh-Ins])octor. 

Punjab Students’ Conference held at Gnjranwarla attend¬ 
ed by 2000 Punjab student delegates, presided over hy Dr. 
Kitchlew—pjissed resolutions endorsing N-C 0 programme— 
Jiala Ijnjpal Rai addressed and congratulated them for their 
l>atriotic work—D.A.V, College clo.sed for a fortnight. 

3l5t. 8th. session of the Science Congress opened hy the 
Governor Lord Ronaldshay at Calcutta, began its sittings wdth 
Sir R. N. Mukherji as president. 

Congress Working Committoo mot at Calcutta from 31st 
.laiiuary to Ith February and passed lung siring of resolutions 
on constructiVO N-C-0 work. 



February 1921 

Chief Events—H. R. H The Duke of Connaught inaugurated 
the Princes Chamber, the Council of State and the Legislative 
Assembly, Delhi—Collapse of the Students* non-co-operation move¬ 
ment—Sittings of the new Reformed Legislative Councils. 

1st. M. Gandhi addressed his famous letter to the Duke 
explaining non-co operation and emphasising that “we desire 
to live in terms of friendship with Englishmen, but that 
friendship must be the friendship of equals, both in theory 
and in practice ”—No response from the Duke. 

Prince of Wales unveiled the Indian Soldiers’ Memorial 
erected at Prigliton, England, in honour of Indians slain during 
the War. Lord Mayor sent sympathetic message to India for 
her services in the War. 

Bengal Council formally opened by the Duke (see p. Ol), 
2nd. Mr. Srinivasa Sastry at Bombay attempted to speak 
against N-C 0 at a triceting but was mobbed by students 
and other noii-co operators. 

3rd. New Koformed Indian Legislative Houses—the Council 
of State and the Legislative Assembly—formally brought into 
existence at Delhi—memliors took the oath of allegiance. 

4th. M. Gandhi opened the first National College in Calcutta 
in a spacious four storied building at Wellington >S(iuaro. 

5th. Informal meeting of Council of State anct Legislative 
Assembly at Delhi to settle agenda of work. 

All India Kailwaym(3n’s Conference held at Bombay for 
3 days with Rai Saheb Chandrika Prasad as president, (see 
appendix). * 

6th. Repression in Malabar started by Magistrate Mr. Thomas 
forbidding N-C-O meetings in Calicut. 

Gandhi formally opened National Collogo at Patna. 

7th. New B. O. Reformed Council inaugurated by Lord 
Binha, the Governor, at Patna in the New Council Hall. (p. 135) 
H. R. 11. the Duke of Coiuiaught arrived at Delhi in State. 
Otlicial address of welcome was prosontod on behalf of the 
Municipality, the people standing off—hartal in town. 

First session of Bengal Council hold—Motion to reduce 
Kxeoutive Councillors from 4 to 2 carried by 74 to 31, 
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8th. Duke inaugurated at Delhi the new Chamber of Princes 
attended by almost all the Indian Princes and their suite. A 
Royal Proclamation was also read out to the Assembly, (p. 97) 
Annual meeting of U. P. Kishan Sabha under Pt. Motilal 
Nehru held at Allahabad—7000 Kishans attended. 

9th. The Duke inaugurated the Council of State and the 
Legislative Assembly at Delhi under Royal Warrant. 

Bengal Council—private motion for reduction of number 
of Ministers lost by official ma.iority. 

Punjab Govt, passed orders on Lala Lajpat Rai prohibiting 
him from entering or remaining in the N. W. Frontier Province. 

Meeting of Delhi citizens under Dr. Ansari condemned 
the new Reformed Legislatures as unrepresentative in charac¬ 
ter and asked the public to boycott and non co-operate. 

10th. H. R. H. the Duke laid the foundation stone of the 
All India War Memorial at Delhi. 

11th. Bengal Council—keen debate on the (luestion of the 
Minister’s salaries—all resolutions proposing a reduction were 
defeated. 

14th. Council of Stale first mot at D(dhi—Hon. Mr. Sastri’s 
resolution on repeal of Repressive Laws carried after an 
animaf;ed discussion. 

Madras Council first ses.sioii opened by Governor with 
a long speech detailing work contoin]>].ilod. 

U.P. Council th\st meeting—animated debate over a 
‘loyalty’ resolution amended by the strictures of the Indepen¬ 
dents condemning the ro])ressivc policy of the Govt, in Rao 
Bareilly. 

15th. Indian l.iOgislativc Assembly mot at Delhi—animated 
debate on Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas’* motion on Punjab 
tragedy which passed except the clause on punishment of the 
guilty Punjab officials. 

B & O Council first meeting at Patna—resolution e^epross- 
ing satisfaction at Lord Sifiha’s appointment as Governor passed. 

Madras Council—Govt, defeated o^^er Mr. P. Siva Rao’s 
motion regarding settlement operations by 70 to 17 votes. 

16th. Repression in Calicut—Messrs. Yakub Hassan, Govind 
Menon and N-C O loaders arrested and sentenced for G months 
for disobeying executive order of Magistrate Mr Thomas not 
to hold a mooting—groat agitation in Malabar. 
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In the Council of State, Delhi, LalaSukbir Singh^s resolu¬ 
tion for helping indigenous medicine was defeated by 32 to 11. 

U. P. Council passed after amondnient Mr. Zafar 
Hussain's resolution exempting members of Council from 
taking out licenses under Arms Act. 

17th. Mr. Hassan Ali's resolution that one-fourth of I, C. S. 
posts in each province bo kept for P. 0. S. men was carried 
against Government in the Legislative Assembly, Delhi, by 
09 to 32 votes. 

Sir Shivaswami Iyer's resolution on the Esher report 
demanding that its proposals be not acted upon and that the 
Army in India should be entirely under control of Government 
of India was passed after being whittled down by Government 
amendments. 

18th. Madras Council—animated del)at 0 on motion for 
adjournment on repression in Malabar ending in the imprison¬ 
ment of Mr. Yakub Hassan—Sir Thiagaraya supported repres¬ 
sion even more strongly than Govt, members. 

19th. Mass meeting of 70,000 at Bombay under the auspices 
of Khilafat league ventilated Khilafat grievances and Govern¬ 
ment repression—congratulated Mr. Yakub Hassan imprisoned 
in Calicut and resolved to boycott the Duke. 

Now Bombay Council first met for taking oath of allegi¬ 
ance preparatory to formal opening by the Duke on 23rd, 

Bertgal Moderates under Sir Surendranath met at Dal- 
housio Institute, Calcutta, to form Reforms Associations all 
over the province to combat N-C*0 and to rlo propaganda work. 

M. Gandhi at Gujranwala, at a huge mass meeting, 
referred to repression in Kerala and imprisonment of Mr. 
Yakub Hassan, and asked all to non-co-operate—he also 
strongly condemned the popular habit of hooting out eminent 
leaders such as Sastri, Sir Surendranath and others. 

Repression in U. P.—At Patehpur Babu Bans Gopal, 
a VakiU arrested for N-C-0 activity—Magistrate prohibited 
protest meetings. 

20th. The horrible Nankana massacre in the Punjab in which 
150 Akali Sikhs were butchered and burnt (p. 157). 

21st. Duke arrived at Bombay in State—Corporation pre¬ 
sented address—popular meetings held advocating boycott of 
official functions. 
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Bengal Council—Budget introduced. 

P. Council—resolutions to reduce salary of Ministers 
lost after a heated debate. 

Calcutta student strike ended—60% returned. 

22nd. Dr. Cholkar, Vice-President Nagpur Municipality, 
arrested for preaching against liquor trallic—order served on 
Dr. Paranipye not to ‘annoy^ and ‘obatrnct licpior traffic/ 

Legislative Assembly, Delhi, passed resolution for a com¬ 
mission to examine and report on the repeal of the Indian 
Press Act 1910. 

23rd. India in the House of Commons and Lords—important 
interpellations on Indian Army and Exchange on this and 
following day. Viscount Ciirzoi/s query how a convicted 
rebel, like Lala Ilarkishon Lai, could become a Minister was 
stopped by Mr. Speaker who thought it undesirable to raise 
such questions. Joint ])ormanent Committee of 11 Lords and 
Commoners proposed to be formed to advise and report 
Parliament on Indian Affiiirs. 

Riot at Nagpur over picketing of liquor shops and on 
Dr. CholkaEs arrest—Mob broke u]) li([uor shops and was 
fired upoFi by Police—whole town iii hartal—next day public 
meetings, etc., gagged under S. 141. Cr. Pr, Code, 

Calicut Munici]>al council ])rotosted against the Malabar 
repression—its chairman Mr. C. V. Narayana Menoi] resigned 
in protest. 

Hon. Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas’s motion in Council of State 
domandifig full fiscal autonomy for India passed with Govern¬ 
ment amendment “subject to Govt, of India Act.’^ 

The Duke inaugurated the Bombay Council (see p. 12 5). 
24th. Punjab Coinicil—Budget presented. 

Bombay Council—Budget presented showing a deficit 
of a croro. 

27th. Madras city and province went on Hartal as a mark 
of indignation against Govt, for its repressive poiicy at 
Calicut and the imprisonment of Messrs. Yakub Hasan, 
Gopal Menon and party. 

28th. Close of the Duko^s tour—Duke left India from Apollo 
Bunder, Bombay—His farewell message. 

Bihar Council—resolutions on reduction of Ministers' 
salaries defeated after 4 hours' debate. 
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Chief Events :—Budget .session of the Reformed Councils—Bud¬ 
gets under the new rules presented—proposals for fresh taxations— 
Bengal Provincial Conference—Nagpur police fire—Rajshahi Jail 
outbreak—All India Congress Committee at Bezwada laying down 
immediate work. 

1st. Imperial Legislative Assembly ; Financial Statement 
presented by M. Hailey, the Finance Member—last years’ 
budget deficit 12 crores ; next taxation proposed 20 croros. 

Bengal Legislative council :—Budget di bate. 

2ncl. Sikh mass meeting at Calcutta exi)rossed sorrow and 
indignation at the Naidcana Sahib tragedy. 

The Indian Legislature : Debate on the t)rohibition of 
export of Indian cattle ; Mr, T. llangaobari’s resolation to 
increase the rate of interest on securities from throe and three 
half per cent to 0% was lost. 

Rai J. N, MazumdaFs resolution C(iuality of status and 
allowances of members of both the Houses of the Indian 
l^egislature was carried. 

Mr. C. R. Das ordered by the Dt. Magistrate, Mymonsing, 
under section 144 Cr. P. Code not to enter the tovvji ; this 
led to complete hartal, shops and markets being closed. 
The order was subsequently cancelled, 

3rd. In the Council of State the lion. Mr,. Sastri moved for 
an amendment of the Cr. P. Code and other enactments so 
as to secure safeguards against suppression of riots and un¬ 
lawful assemblies by free use of tiro arms. 

4th. In the C. R Council a resolution for stopping the 
Govt.^s Hill exodus was passed. 

5lh, In the Delhi Legislative Assembly Mr. M. Yamin Khan’s 
resolution asking for a Commission of 3 Assembly and 2 Council 
of State members and 2 officials to investigate into the 
grievances of the people leading to non-co-operation was put 
to the vote and lost. 

M. Gandhi addressed the Sikhs at Lahore in connection 
with the Nankana tragedy and characterised the action of the 
Mahant and his party as a second edition of Dyerism, 

2 
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Pablic meeting at Bombay under Mr. Jinnah passed 
resolution protesting against the Press Act. 

Strike of police constables at Patna due to dissatisfaction 
with pay and allowances. 

Madras Council :Financial Statement for 1921—22 presen¬ 
ted by the Finance Member. 

7th. Budget debate in the IjCgislative assembly. Mr. Ch* 
Sahabuddiids resolution to appoint a Committee consisting of 
some Assembly members to consider and report on the recom¬ 
mendations of the Esher Committee was carried. 

8th. At Calcutta ])residing at a meeting in connection 
with the school of Chemical Technology Sir. A. Choudhnri 
advised youngmen not to take to the spi?ining wheel with 
women and to throw away all they had learnt but to use 
their mental and physical resources for their own advance¬ 
ment and the benefit of their country. 

In the Council of State, Delhi, Sirdar Jogindra Singh 
moved resolution recommending the release of prisoners 
detained without trial and also of those imprisoned by the 
Martial Law Courts in the Punjab in 1919 ; failing such release 
the motion recommended that they should be given an oppor¬ 
tunity of proving their innocence in regular courts ; this was 
withdrawn on Sir W. Vincent undertaking to consider in¬ 
dividual cases if such were brought to his notice. 

9th. In the Council of State, Delhi, Mr. Bhurgri's resolution 
for the separation of executive and judicial functions was 
Avithdrawn after discussion ; Sirdar Jogindra Singh's resolution 
on the export of food grains carried. 

At Sultanpur Pt. Jawahar Lai Nehru served with notice 
under S. 144 Cr. P. Code and ordered to%ave the place. 

Madras Council.—Budget debate. 

10th. Report of Indian Gaols Committee published atJDelhi. 

11th. In the Punjab Legislative Council Lt. Sirdar Raghubir 
Singh asked questions on the Nankana Sahib tragedy and 
its after effects. 

12th. In the U. P. Council Pt. H. N. Kunzru's resolution 
to take disciplinary action against those who were guilty of 
firing at Munshigung, Rae Bareli Dt., was lost, 
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14th. In the Legislative Assemlily, Delhi, Mr. Soshagiri 
Iyer's resolution that the provision of Rs 5,64,500 for building 
a Council Chamber for the Legislative Assembly at Simla be 
omitted was keenly debated and lost resulting in 21 voting 
for and 67 against it. 

At a meeting of Officials and Non officials at the Patna 
Secretariat, H. II. the Maharaja of Darbhanga proto.sted 
against the repressive measures of Govt, and appealed for 
cooperation. Ho pointed out fbat the unrest was duo to 
economic causes and suggested as remedy the introduction of 
charka and handloom, establishment of panchayets, and advo¬ 
cating temperance. 

15th. European Noii-0/liciaI members of the Council of State 
and Ijegislativc Assembly cabled to Lord Ampthill protesting 
against the Emergency Committee formed by the Sydenham 
gang in London who are wont to distort the situation in India 
as serving no useful purpose and calculated to exasperate 
public opinion and prejudice the effect of harmonious working 
of the Reforms in India, To this Lord Ampthill cabled in 
reply : “mind your own business.” 

U. P. Government issued communique stating that the 
N-C-0 movement was revolutionary and anarchical and that 
it was the duty of all servants of the Crown to coiinloraot it ; 
that the Govt, encouraged all oflicials to participate iti i)olitical 
movements when actively opposing N-C 0. 

16th. In the Punjal) Council Mr. M. Shah Nawa//& rosolii- 
tion recomraeuding Goveriimcnt to extend amnesty to Martial 
Law convicts of the Punjab undergoing imin’isoninent was 
rejected after keen debate. Raja Narondra Nath’s resolu¬ 
tion recommending povt. to appoint a Commit too to consider 
what class of persons who snlFored during the Martial Law 
regime should bo compensated and what componsatiun 
should be paid, was accepted in an amended form. 

17th. In the Bengal Council a motion for the reduction of 
the police grant was carried by a non-official majority. 

At the Bombay Council the motion for the appointment 
of a Committee to enquire into the possibility of effecting 
retrenchment in all departments was carried. 

18th. In tho Lcgislntivo Assembly, Ibii Sahib Lukr.hmi 
Narayau Lai moved for the rotoutiou of the old postal rales ; 
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lliore were several amendments and after a long discussion 
the motion to retain the finarter-anna post caril was carried. 

19th. In the Punjab Council Mr. Mohnmim Ali Chisti’s 
resolut-ion recommending? to H. E. the Governor-General in 
Council to arrange a Pound Table Conference for securing 
co-operation between the Govt, and the people was carried. 

In the B A, 0 Council a resolution recommending that 
I)(. Oflicers should refrain from the policy of repression 
against N C 0 was withdrawn after discussion. 

At the Legislative Assembly the Finance Bill was ])assed. 

At ljucknow, II. E. the Governor laid the foundation 
stone of the Lucknow University. 

20th. Kiot at Rae Bareli in which the police were forced to 
lake refuge till reinforcements arrived ; rioters armoil with 
spoais and the ring leaders were captured with some difticulty. 

The Sikh Gurdwara Committee, Amritsar, resolved to 
take to passive resistance in the event of the Govt, not releas¬ 
ing those Sikhs who were arrested in connection with the 
Gurudwara Reform movement. 

24th. Rajshahi jail out-break ; GG9 convicts liroko out and 
escaped. They were subsequently overtaken by the police 
who liiYvl when the convicts refused to surreiidiM’, a fi'.w were 
kdhul ; iLo some innocent coolies, who wore Hr^d upon on 
the mistiken belief that they were convicts ;—sensation in the 
district prevailed owing to outrageous police action which gave 
rise fo a panic amongst the innocent villagers. 

L the Indian Legislative Assembly Sir W. Vincent laid 
down the ]vdicy of the (3ovt.. with reference to NOG and 
its alleged evils an 1 talked of the Jiocuss^ty of taking repres¬ 
sive measures to put it down. 

In the Council of State, Delhi, Mr. Kaza Ali moved a 
resolution recommending the conveyance to Ilis Maj^sty^s 
Govt, of the considered o])inion of the House that any 
attempt in England to place obstacles in the satisfactory work¬ 
ing of the I?.eform Act was calculated to endanger the now 
regime ; this received a very poor support. 

At a N C O meeting in Nagpur the people burnt their 
foreign cips ; this wis the beginning of the trouble which 
ended in riots and police fire. 
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25th. Bengal Provincial Confcrenco at Barisal ; Mr. B. C. 
Pal, the President, emphasised the necessity of compromise 
with Great Britain ; there w^as also the need for the amend¬ 
ment of the Govt, of India Act ; he condemned the tendency to 
ignore what English education and British administration 
had done for India. This was the beginning of the split which 
later on led Mr. Pal to go over to the side of Anglo-India and 
seek service there. 

26th. All India Vakils’ Conference at Allahabad held under 
the presidency of Mr. C. P. Ramaswami Iyer of Madras. 

27th. Mob riot at Nagpur ; li<iuor shops looted and their 
contents burnt ; police arrested 30 men. 

The Bengal Provincial Conference concluded at Barisal ; 
a number of resolutions on a variety of subjects wore passed ; 
Mr. B. C. Pal, the President, was frequently interrupted in his 
speech for laying down his views against the Congress. 

28th. Nagpur European Magistrate with an armed police 
opened fire on mob who, it was alleged, attacked the police. 

In the Indian Legislative assembly Sir Sivaswami Aiyar 
moved resolutions on the Esher Committee recommenda¬ 
tions relating to the purpose of the army in India and its 
organisation ; the second resolution urged that the Indian 
army should not bo used outside India except in cases of 
grave emergency ; the other resolutions dealt with the admis¬ 
sion of Indians to the commissioned rank, the necessity for 
an Indian Sandhurst, etc. The resolutions wore carried. 
30th. C. P. Govt. Pi 'ess Communitjuo issued on the Nagpur 
shooting and mob riot laying' tholdamo on N-C O. 

31st. At the Lahoio Municipality Major Forrar, the presi¬ 
dent, informed the Conimitteo that the ground on which the 
iiaurence Statue stands belonged to the Govt, and that the 
Municipality had no hand in the matter. This was in reply lo 
a rcsoluticn of the Committee that the statue should be removed 
as it boro an inscription which greatly humiliated Indians. 

All India Congress Committee meeting at Bezwada 
decided that inspitc of increasing repressive measures it was 
not time yet to call for civil disobedience (sec page IGl). 
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Chief Events The change of Viceroyaliy—The Erode Khilafat 
Conference—Reforms and Congress conferences—Anti N C-O cam¬ 
paign started by Govt, in U. P.—Mulsi Peta Satyagraha Campaign— 
Nagpur riots—Ottapalam Police outrage—Malegaon riots. 

2nd. Arrival at Bombay of the Rt. Hon'ble Earl of 
Reading, and his assumption of tho Viccroyalty of India. 
Lord Chelmsford sailed for England. Vict^roy iitfcored his 
first ])ronouncomont of “Justice” in rci»ly to an address 
lirosentcd by the Bombay Municipality (sec p. 17(S). 

Majlis-ul (Jlema Conference at Erode commenced and 
continued for the next two days ; attended by the Ali Brothers, 
Maulana Abdul Kalarn Azad, Hakim Ajmal Khan and 5,000 
Ulemas and visitors. The All-India Jamiat-ul-Ulema^s resolu¬ 
tion was re-aflirmcd. It was at this conference that Mr. 
Mahomed Ali made his famous siieech on the Afghan invasion 
which led to the Afghan bogey being started (see p. 207). 

4th, lion. Mr. Raza Ali issued appeal to M. Gandhi to 
suspend N-O-O activities to enable the new Viceroy to see and 
judge things for himself. 

5th. Lala Lajpat Rai at Bomliiy delivered a lecture on the 
present situation in which ho charged the Moderates as guilty 
of ‘high treason' for their supporting the Bureaucracy, 

6th. batyagraha Day ; hartal was observed at Ijuckiiow, 
Jjaliorc, Agra, Nagiiur, Karachi and many other places. 

U. P. Govt, addressed a circular to the Commissioners 
dealing with the N-C-0 movement aiid encouraged ollicials 
to declare themselves, with the full approval of the Govt, 
against this movomont. They were authorised to oppose it 
openly and by every legitimate means in their ])ower jind to 
organise and lead the Moderates with the express object of 
defeating the N-C-0 movement. 

7th. Laka Lajpat Rai addressing a workmen's meeting at 
Bombay urged them to join the Congress ; he said that unless 
Swarajya was obtained their lot would not improve. 

8th. Before a mass meeting in Madras presided over by Mr. 
C. Rajagopalachariar and attended by Congress leaders, M. 
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Gandhi delivered an important address on the Bezwada 
resolution (see p. 171). 

In the Punjab Council Hon. Mr. Fazl-i Hossain presented 
the Report of the Select Committee on the Sikh Gurudwara 
and Shrines Bill ; four Sikh members added minutes of 
dissent ; the consideration of the Bill as amended by the 
committee was postponed. 

9th. Bengal Reforms Conference at Calcutta under the presi¬ 
dency of lion. P. C. Milter who spoke admiringly of the 
constructive side of N CO ; Sir S. N. Bannerjoe denounced 
it and moved a resolution that India’s goal was the attain¬ 
ment of Swaraj within the Empire. 

At the Hindu Conference at Ilardwar Pt. Din Dayal, the 
President, ])raised the N-C-0 movement and said that Swa- 
rajya was the only remedy for the various ailments of India. 
lOlh. Huge N C O meeting at Bombay under Mr. Gandhi. 

At a meeting of the Madras Mahajan Sabha under the 
presidency of Mr, L. A. Govindaraghava Iyer, Mr. Chakkari's 
resolution that the “Mahajan Sabha do accei)t the creed of 
the Congress as adopted at the Nagpur Session” was put and 
after hot discussion carried by a large majority, 
nth. At a N-C (3 meeting at Calcutta Mr. C. R. Das address¬ 
ing students explained what was Swaraj and asked them to 
boycott schools and colleges. 

13th. Jallianwala Bagh anniversary ; national mourning day 
and hartal o1)served at Calcutta, Bombay, Benares, Madras, 
Nagpur, Lucknow, Lahore, Agra, Karachi and other places. 

At a N-C 0 meeting in Lucknow, Moulana Fakhir 
condemned the present system of education and the distribu¬ 
tion and sale of justic(f in courts ; boycott resolutions passed. 
14th. In reply to Mr. Raza Ali’s suggestion to suspend the 
N-C O campaign in order to give Lord Reading a chance to 
study the Indian problem, M. Gandhi said that there was 
nothing in the atmosphere to prevent such study ; that 
whatever disturbance there might bo were fomented by the 
authorities by their unholy activities. 

15th. Mr. C. R. Das opened the National Medical Institute 
in the Forbes Mansions at Wellington Square, Calcutta. 

Bengal Provincial Congress Committee on the motion of 
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Mr. C. R. Pas resolved that Municipalities, Dt. & Local Boards 
and Union Committees should not bo boycotted at that stage. 
16th. Successful passive resistance at Mulshi Peta, Poona, 
where the Tata Co. were to erect a dam in the rivers 
Nira-Mula and for this Govt, under the Land Acquisition Act 
had to acquire the neighbouring villages ; the farmers of the 
villages refused to 1)0 turned out of their land and resorted to 
Saiyagraha or ija.ssive resi.stance (see ]). 187.) 

At a meeting of the Senate of the Calcutta University 
Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee, the Vico Chancellor, depiored the 
political excitement and revolt against educat ional institutions; 
he hoped with the co-operation of the senators to promote the 
good name and reputation ot the University. 

I8th. The Satyagrahi farmers at Mulshi Peta continued to 
ol)struct the work of tlio dam of the Tata A Co. : on the iiitor- 
vent ion of Mr. Kelkar of Poona a compromise was etFected 
with the result that the Satyagrahis returned to their homes on 
being promised that the work will bo suspended for 6 months. 
19th. Annual meeting of tho Bombay Millownerb’ Association 
under the presidency of Mr. Eahimtulla Currimbhoy ; in his 
address he referred to tho demands of labour, the Lancashire 
agitation against tho raising of tho Indian import duty and 
the question of lmt)orial preference; Sir Dinshaw Wacha 
urged tho necessity of taking steps to increase tho output of 
Indian Mills in order to cope with the increased demand. 

20th. Sirdar Pratap Singh, Editor of the Ahili, arrested at 
Jjahore under Sec. 124 A. 1. P. C. 

Punjab Govt, press communique declared tho Districts of 
Ijahore, Amritsar and Sheikhupiira to bo proclaimed areas 
under the Seditious Meetings Act for ry further period of six 
months from tho date on which a previous similar declaration 
ceased to operate. 

21st. Judgment delivered in the Nagpur Liquor Riot case; 
out of 11 persons, six acquitted and five sentenced to R. I. 
22nd. Mr. J. B. Petit of Bombay announced the formation 
of a new political party call'd the “ Indian progressive 
Federation ; ”—H. H. tho Aga Khan consented to load the 
party for three years after his return to India. 

23rd. First Kerala Provincial Conference under the pre- 
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aidoncy of Mr. T. Prokaaam ; fracas between the Police aiul 
the non-co operators (see p. 1S4). 

Secretary of the U. P. Congress Committee submitted a 
report on the progress of N-C-O movement in the U. P. to the 
General Secretary of All India Congress Committee. 

At the Lahore Municipal elections non co-operators cap¬ 
tured majority of seats by defeating the old conservative 
councillors. 

24th. The first Reform Conference at Calicut assembled under 
the presidency of Mrs. Annie Besant to combat N-C-(^ ; Dewan 
Bahadur M. Krishnan Nair delivered a speech on behalf of the 
Reception Committee attacking N C O. Resolutions passerl 
supporting the Reforms and condemning N-C O. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu addressed a large meeting of ladies 
in Bombay on “ Women and National work in the course 
of which she emphasised the part which women must i)lay in 
the work of Swaraj Women resolved to discard the shame 
of foreign cloth and take to spinning and to hand-woven cloth. 
25th. Murderous Mob outbreak at Malegaon, Nasik 
district, ending in serious loss of life and property (see p, 190) 

Mob outbreak at Giridhi, Sonthal PcTghanas due to a 
police Sub Inspector firing on the crowd (see p. 192). 

At Lucknow the I)y, Commissioner tiied to inaugurate an 
Anti-Revolutionary League, but it ended in an uproarious 
meeting of non co operators under the lead of Mr. Shaukat Ali. 
26th. Mahatma Gandhi at Karachi interviewed deputations 
of students and Khilafatists ; he addressed a public meeting 
where ho condemned disorderly behaviour in meetings and 
the holding of unautljprised hartals ; in addressing the non- 
00 operating Municipal Councillors he urged nationalisation 
of education and added that since it meant teaching of Hindi 
and the running of spinning wheels, no financial difficulties 
wouldT)e experienced by refusing Govt, grants. 

A new organisation called The League of Peace and 
Order’’ formed under official inspiration at Lucknow to combat 
the N-C-0 movement ; Mr. A. P. Sen was elected president. 
30th. Punjab Provincial Conference held at Rawalpindi 
under the presidency of Hakim Ajmal Khan (see p. 194). 
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Assam Coolie Exodus—Gurkha outrage on coolies at Chandpur— 
Hirtal and strike at Chittagong and Chandpur—1 he Afghan “bogey” 
started by supporters of Govt.—Gandhi-Reading interview—Amritsar 
Gurdwara movement —The Ah Brothers" Apology Ep'sode. 

2nd.- Madras (iovt a commnriifjiio revi^^iiig the Govt. 

Servanto’ Conduct. Rides w hereby (^ovtu’innont. servants previ¬ 
ously debarred from joining polities wurenoiv empowered to 
attend N-C O nnictings .*nd cmnbat the N 0 O moveinjnt. 

3rd. At Karachi Sw.uni (bn’ind.inand.i \v/is sentn/ieed lo 5 
years^ transport at ion for liie on charg i of sodition. 

All Indii Shi i (h)nf- ivncc at l.m'know under H. H, 
Mohd Rahim of Bombiy pas.sed r.'solution to send deputation 
to emiuire into affairs ,v N ijaf — the holy Moslem shrine of 
which was reported to haNO been bond)anle(l by the Allies. 

4th. Complete hart.d at Chittagong as a protest against the 
notice served on ten leaders prohd)iting meetings and proces¬ 
sions ; in the afrernoon, at the reijuost of tlie Collector, matters 
were settled whereby prohibitory onlors were withdrawn and 
the hartal was declared at an I'nd. 

5th Bombay (Rivt. i.ssued a communicpio on the Shikarpur 
disturliinces of 19th A[>rd when a mob attacked the meeting 
of a Sabh i which hid d‘dined to refuse Govt, grants, 
causing damigos and injuring .several persons ; armed police was 
requisitioned who drove away the mob and arrested .six men. 

At a rnoeiingof the (Jurudw Rr\bandhak Committee, 

Amritsar, under the presidency of S Sundar Singh Ramgharia, 
resolution was passed cb daring that in view of the hostility 
of the officials towards the Gurdwara movement, th^ Sikhs 
should resort to passive resistance to protect their rights. 

The Ahmedabid Municipality t‘‘‘^'^sed a resolution that 
the sale of spirituous liquor, whether country or foreign, should 
be immediately stopped within tlia municipal limits of the city. 

In reply to allegat’ons of conspiracy with the Amir of 
Afghanistan, Maiilana Mahomed Ali in a Press note completely 
denied any such activities on his part ami challenged the Govt. 
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and Mr. Montagu to publish authoritatively whatever they had 
against him. 

6th. The first Maharashtra Conference under the now 
Congress Constitution based on linguistic basis assembled at 
Bassein, Bombay Presy. under Dr. S. B. Murni of Nagpur. 

7th. Pt. Arjun Lai Sethi, N-C O leader of Seoni, was 
sentenced to 12 months R. I. for national work. 

In reply to the Simla Municipal Committee welcome 
address, H. L. Lord Reading condemned violence committed by 
the people disregarding M. Gandhi’s advise to abstain from it. 
8th. Khilafat and N-C O. meetings prohibited at Calicut and 
the leaders served with notice under section 144 Cr. P. C. 
prohibiting such meetings. 

9th. Mr. V. W. Joshi of Akola, a non co operatorf was 
sentenced to 41 months K. I. under section 124 A, I. P. C. 
lOlh. Meeting of the Working Committee of the All-India Con¬ 
gress Committee at Allahabad; various resolutions were passed. 

The Council of the Deccan Sabha adopted the report 
of its Sub Committee on the IndiaJi Press Act of 1910 ; the 
Report demanded the repeal of the Act. 

11th. The Afghan bogey—The Pioneer & the Leader of 
Allahabad roundly challenged Mr. Mahomed Ali to say 
definitely whether directly or indirectly he was not in com¬ 
munication with the Amir on the subject of invasion ; in reply 
Mr. Mahomed Ali emi)hatically,denied the charge. 

Allahabad Dt. Conference under the ])rosidoncy of M. 
Mahomed Ali was largely attended by Congressmen from all 
over India ; all speakers referred to rumours of the impending 
arrest of leaders and added that they were in)t afraid of it. 

At a meeting of tfie xlmritsar Central Guriidwara Com¬ 
mittee (juestion of passive resistance wa« discussed ; programme 
was drawn up to consolidate all the forces of the panth with a 
view toiortify the community against aggression. 

13th. Madras Provincial Educational Conference was held at 
Palghat under the presidency of Mr, S. Srinivasa Iyengar. 

The Gandhi Reading interview at Simla (sec p. 223) 
held on this and the following days. 

14th. Non Brahman Political Conference at Belgaum under 
the presidency of Mr. Jagdeo Rao Bhau Saheb Pawar, who 
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spokr un Mio ditiiculUes of iion-Brahmans in improving their lot 
and called Mr. Gandhi the apostle of polished barbarism ! The 
(yonferonce supported the Reforms and condemned the N-C-0. 
I5th. Large meetings held at the Idgah, Simla, on this and 
lollowing days where Messrs Gandhi and Lajpat Rai delivered 
spoochos touching on the interview with Lord Reading 
(see p. 223) and made collections for the Tilak Swaraj Fund. 
20th. (Jovt. of India issued communique to remove misconcep¬ 
tions that had arisen in the public mind as regards Sir Henry 
Hobbs’ mission to Kabul, but nothing pirticiilar about the 
work done by the mission was published. 

Gurkha outrage on coolies at Chandpur (see p. 193.) 
21st. Hartal at Chandpur due to Gurkha outrage continu- 
(m 1 for several days together ; all shops were closed, schools 
(onplied, courls boycotted and the seivants of otlicials, 
(‘sjiecially Kuropeans, left and no food was sold to them. 

23rd Hartal at Chittagong on account of the Gurkha outrage 
on coolies at^ Chandpur—continued for days. 

25th. The A. B. Railway union met at Chittagong and after 
a prolonged sitting declared a general sympathetic strike to 
last till the oooly repatriation was justly settled by the Govt. 

Mass meetings wore held at Chittagong when universal 
s\nipathy was held out. to the stranded coolies of Chandpur 
and collectioFis were made to help them. 

26th. In a coinnuuiique H. E. the Governor of Bengal express¬ 
ed the ui)inion that he could not i)ro}»erly undertake from 
piildic fniifls the repatriation of the coolies from Chandpur on 
1 lie principle that in cases of labour disputes the attitude of 
the Govt, should he. one of neutrality. Later on Behar Govt, 
undertook to repitriate the coolies fr«'tn Asaiisul but the 
Jit'iigal Govt, remained firm. 

Mr. C. R. Das and Mrs. Das at Jalt>aiguri making house 
to house collections for the coolies and the Tilak Swaraj Jund — 
about Rs. 15,000 collected. 

27th. Sardar Sardnl Singh, Secretary, Sikh (Lirudwara and 
Pnnjal) Pro\incial Congress Committee arrested at Jjahore 
under Sections 12 t —A A ir).3--A. I. P. C. 

Huge NCU meeting at Jariaiiwalla, Punjab, under Lala 
Li.ipat- Rai, for the Tilak Swaraj Fund eollectione. 
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1ia«t Bengal Steamer Service stopped owing to sympathetic 
strike of the men making common cause with the Ky. strikers 
for the repatriation of the Assam Coolies.—Extensive strike 
over East Bengal ; at Dacca, Naraingunj, Goalonda, etc., all 
work men down tools in sympathy with the coolies. Courts 
and schools closed. 

28th. Ladies’ meeting at Chittagong—ornaments freely pulled 
out and given over for supporting the strikers and the coolies. 
29th. Sir Henry Wheeler visited Chandpur, and made inves¬ 
tigations on the Gurkha outrage on the coolies and atfairs at 
Chandpur generally. 

At Calcutta under the auspices- of the Bengal Labour 
Federation, Mr. C. F. Andrews delivered lecture in connection 
with the cooly exodus at Chandpur and strongly inveighed 
against the Govt, for their inhuman actions and refusal to 
repatriate (see p. 201-4). 

At a Meeting at Dinajpur Mr. C. R. Das criticised in 
strong terms a letter of Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore against 
non-co-operation ; he said it did not befit the poet to criticise 
the N C O movement by keeping away from the heart of the 
movement. 

Public apology offered by the Ali Brothers for some 
of their speeches which had a tendency to incite to violence, 
under instructions of M Gandhi (see p. 225). 

(Tiirkha soldiers brought over to Chittagofig in view of 
the hartal and strike. Groat commotion in town as another 
outrage as at Chandpur was aiitici])aied. Strike spread to all 
sections of peo]>lo at Chittagong including lawyers and 
school boys. 

30th. Govt, of India in a pre.ss comrnuniqao intimated sus¬ 
pension of criminal •iiroceoding against the Ali Brothers in 
view of the publication of their expression of regret and 
promise for the future. 

lAnd Reading made an important pronouncement on his 
Govt.’s policy at the Simla Chelmsford Club (see p. 227). 

31st. Gujrat Political Conference at Broach under the presi¬ 
dency of Mr. V. .J. Patel who urged everybody to work for 
Swaraj by cleaning their souls of the blot of untouchability 
and promoting temperance, encouraging spinning wheel and 
collecting money for the Tilak Swaraj fund. 



June 1921 

Chief Events —Deadlock in East Bengal for the Railway and 
Steamer strikes—All-India collections for the Tilak Swaraj Fund— 
N-C-0 anti-drink campaign at Nagpur—All-India repression by Oist. 
Magistrates issuing orders under S. 144 and sending nomco-operators 
to jail on police report. 

1st. Prof. Rai Krishna Bose, a N-C-0 worker, sent to jail on 
police report of a speech at Cuttack and on his refusing to 
give security—large public meeting held at Cuttack to rejoice. 
2nd. Gujrat Provincial Khilafat Conference held at Broach 
under the presidency of Moulana Mahomed Ali (see p. 234). 
3rd. Major Ferrar, Dt. Magistrate, Lahore, served notice on 
the Secretary, City Congress Committee, prohibiting the hold¬ 
ing of a private Committee meeting for members only. 

At the seconds day’s proceedings of Broach Khilafat 
Conference, Mahatma Gandhi moved a resolution expressing 
indignation at the “ cruel treatment ’’ meted out to the 
Khilafat workers in the N.-W. Frontier Provinces. 

5th. At a public meeting at Mnzuffarpur for inaugurating 
the Tirhoot Jiiberal League, a resolution was ymssed thjft 
there was no necessity for organising the proy^osed league, 
Congress organisation being sufficient to ventilate the ymblic 
grievances. 

In a y)ul)lic meeting the citizens of Juhbulpore passed 
resolution requesting Mahatma Gandhi and the loaders con¬ 
cerned to disclose the whole affair of the suspicious Simla 
interview in detail to the public. 

7th. Govt, of Bengal issued the Wheeler report on the 
Chand]>nr cooly outrage ; it was a whito-tvashing report and 
condoned the use of force on the coolies, maintained the 
Govt.’s partisan spirit against labour and N-C-0, and threw 
all the blame on the non-co-operators (p. 203). • 

The A. B. Ry. authorities gave the strikers an ultima¬ 
tum and admitted new recruits replacing the old staff whole¬ 
sale ; but the new recruits had to Hy away because markets 
were closed against them and menials refused to servo them. 
8th. The Maharashtra Congress Siib-Committec issued its 
report on the Malegaori riots. 
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12th Puiulil Makhan Lai Oliatnrvcdy, Eclifor of Karmviri 
arrested at Juhbulpure undor Section 124—A, 1. P. C. He was 
garlanded, worshii)ped and taken in a huge procession liy the 
people to the police station. 

14th. The lievd. H. P. Walsh, Bishop of Assam, issued 
a report on the administration and arrangements in cooly 
camps and hospitals opened for them at Chandpur in which 
he spoke very highly on the good work of volunteers. 

All India Congress Committee meeting at Bombay under 
the presidency of Gandhi ; resolutions were passed authorising 
the Provincial Congress Committees to spend the 1’ilak 
Swarajyi Fund for furthering the ciuso of N-C-0 ; other 
resolutions on the duly of N C O lawyers and what Indians 
should do concerning Angora were also passed. 

15th. Mahatma Gandhi and the rneniliers of the All-India 
Coi gvess Cominittee were Nvolcomed by the citizens of Ghal- 
kopar, Bombay, who tirosentod the Mahatma with a cheque for 
Ks. 40,000 for the TiJak Swaraj Fund 

At a ineeling in Bombay the Standing Committee 
of the All India TiMde Union Congress passed resolution 
that one anna per head should be levied from all the afliliated 
unions for funds to carry on the work of the Congress and 
the resolution was pissed appealing to all members of the 
Committee to stand by nomination to any othce or to any 
Council made by the Trade Union Congress. 

16th. Serious riot between Hindus and Mahoraedans at 
Chintamoiii in Kolar l)t ; police opened fire to disperse crowd. 
19th. Belgaon Dt. Khilafat Conference passed resolution 
declaring that they would have to declare an Indian republic 
in consultation with tke Congress, if Great Britain directly or 
through the Greeks, openly or secretly, fought the Turkish 
Govt, of Angora. 

20th. .Lala Lajpat Kai debarred from entering Kapiirthala 
State for the Tilak Swaraj Fund collection. 

23rd. At Simla H. E. the Viceroy received and replied to 
an address by a deputation of 33 representatives of the 
Ahmadiya community of Mahomodans ; the deputation 
emphasised that the Ahmadiya community was started with 
t|ie olject of launching a campaign against the foolish, uii- 
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Islamic and iinpoacelul doctrines about Jehad amonf^ the 
Moslems but ur^ed the Khilafat grievances. 

At the Poona J)eccari Sabha meeting, the Hon. Mr. 
Paranjpye, Education Minister, dwelt on some of the schemes 
for the educational advancement of the Bombay Presidency. 

Mr. Pathak, a non co operator pleader of Bhandara, was 
sentenced to 1 year K. I. for refusing to give security. 

The C. P. Khilafat Committee at Nagpur passed a 
vote of confidence on the Ali Brothers and urged the Central 
Khilafat Committee to adopt all stages of N C O programme 
including civil disobedience at onco. 

The Khoreal Shooting Case— >a Mr. Retd, manager of 
Khoreal Tea Estate, was charged with grievous hurt by a 
revolver to a cooly, the father of a girl whom, it was alleged, 
he wanted for his lust ; High Court Sessions with an European 
.lury tried and ac(juitted the accused. Ihe case created a 
sensation and exposed the planter's life in Assam. 

25th. Ulema Conference at Patna held under the presidency 
of Moulana Abul Kalam Azad to organise Moslems divines. 
26th. Govt, of India issued communicjue on the formation of 
a committee to visit Fiji and en<{uire about the conditions of 
Indians there with a view to supplying of Indian coolie labour. 

Kev Norman Bennett, chaplain, Lucknow, invMcd mem¬ 
bers of all India Congrois Com. to a garden party to bo held next 
month; for this ho was transferred from llie station })y the 
Government. 

M. Hakim Sayeedur arrested at Cal. for Khilafat work. 
27lh. The Nagpur Municipality passed a resolution f<»r the 
stoppage of all kinds of liquor, whether foreign or coiudry, from 
the municipal area, in order to promote ab.siinence and to 
improve the economic condition of the people. 

28th. Dr. M. K. Cholkar, the prominent N-C-0 leader of 
Nagpur, who was prosecuted for sedition was disch!lrged by 
the City Magistrate for want of proof and e\idcnce. 

Babu Basanta K, Majumdar arrested at Goalando for hi^ 
work in connection with the Ry. and Steamer Strike. 

29th. Sirdar Sardul Singh Cavcissour, Secy, Sikh League, 
transported for b years on sedition charge for his work in 
connection wjth tfie (Lirdwara. 



July 1921 

Chief Events :—Tilak Swaraj Fund over^subsciibed one crore— 
Riot at Dharwar—Karachi Khilafat Conference—AlMndia Congress 
Committee meeting at Bombay—Huge bonfire of foreign clothes at 
Bombay. 

1st. Tilak Swaraj Fund came up to about One Crore fiml 
five laks of rupees. 

University of Dacca came formally into existence. 

Police at Dharwar opened fire on a riotous crowd before a 
liquor shop where there was picketing. 

4th. Lucknow Liberal League passed resolution expressing 
indignation at the Govt, of Pengars callous and indilferont 
treatment of the question of the Assam coolie exodus. 

The Autumn Session of the Bengal Legislative Council 
opened under the Presidency of Nawab Sir Shamsul Huda. 

5th. Serious disturbance at Aligarh between the people and 
the Police in connection with the conviction of a political 
prisoner. Several killed and wounded. 

6th. Thana District Local Boards met to considar the Anti* 
Drink campaign resolution which authorised the Municipalities 
and Local Boards in India to picket and close liquor shops 
within their respective area. 

7th. The U. P. Liberal Association presented an address to 
the Viceroy at Simla (see page i5G). 

8th. All-India Khilafat Conference at Karachi—Maulana 
Mahomed Ali presided (see page 236). 

Mifdras Labour strike. H. E. the Governor met the 
labour leaders and fixed responsibility on them for any 
recrudescence arising from the strike. He attacked the non- 
co operators and opined that the strike had been engineered 
mainly from political motive. 

9th. The Tamil Districts Non-Brahmana Conference opened 
at Tinnevelly presided over by Rao Bahadur A. P. Patro. 

3 
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22th. Bombay Municipal Corporation voted a loyal address 
of welcome to II. R. H. the Prince of Wales, there being only 
two dissentient Non-co-operafors. 

Mr. 0. F. Andrews proceeded to Simla to assist Mr. S. E. 
»St(dvOs with regard to the question of forced labour in the 
Simla Hills. 

Calcutta Corporation decided to present an address of 
welcome to the Princes. 

14th. H. E. the Viceroy at Simla received and replied to an 
address presented by th(3 Marwari Association of Calcutta on 
tn it tors connected with Indian trade. 

The Dharwar District Conference at its meetiug on this 
and next day passed resolutions condemning the high-handed- 
iM'ss of local officials in the .shooting alFair and demanded an 
independent commission of enquiry (see under 1st). 
iSlh. Madras Provincial Congress Committee (old) meeting 
Mt Madras. Beginning of a split. 

16lh. The Government of India replit'd to the Chairman, 
J>. Ihi Piece Goods Association, that the Govorjior-Gcnoral in 
(J'>uncil, while fully realising the injury to India\s trade by the 
continuance of the disputes over imported goods, considered 
that Govt, intervention was not likely to expedite matters. 
I7lh. Mr. Yakub Hussain released from jail at Coimba- 
tisr*', on giving an undertaking that he would not go to 
M ilabar. 

First meeting of the new Madras Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee at Trichinopoly. Split accentuated between Mr. C. Ra- 
iagopalachari^s party and Mr. S. Kasturiranga lyengar^s party. 
18th. B &. 0. Leg. Council commoncc^J at Patna under Mr. 
S. Sinha, President. 

IDth Report of the Indian Press Act Committee was 
published at Simla (see p. 433). 

The Lahore Municipality passed resolution condemning 
Dm Legislative Assembly debate which attempted to whitewash 
the Martial Law administration and officials in the Punjab, 

The Indian Central Cotton Committee, recently .appoint¬ 
ed by the Government of India to advise on the development 
of cotton trade and industry in India, met in Bombay on 
this and three following days. 
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20th. Mahatma Gandhi arrived in Poona to open various 
memorials on the first anniversary^ of the death of Mr. Tilak. 
The Municipality presented him with an address printed on 
Khadi. He unveiled a bust of Mr. Tilak. Mr, Kelkar. in 
thanking him, referred to “several unpractical details ” in fijo 
N. C. 0. programme which, he said, Mr. Tilak would have 
got amended. 

21st. The Repressive Laws Commitfoo under the Chainn.in- 
ship of Dr. Sapru commenced its sittings at Simla. 

The Madras District Congress Committee had the follow¬ 
ing resolutions passed at public meeting :— 

“ This public meeting of the citizens of Madras severely 
condemns the arbitrary and un]ust orders of extornm* nt 
passed by H. E. H. the Nizam of Hyderabad against 
Paisley, Bisvanath and others, and by H. H. the Raj.i of 
Pudukotta against Mr. S. Satyamurthi.’’ 

22nd. Sir Dinshaw Wacha, as President of the Western 
India National Liberal Association, wired to Viceroy and tlio 
Secretary of State protesting against the proposed increments 
in emoluments of 1. C. S. men as inferred from recent ro])lie3 
of the Secretary of State in Parliament. 

23rd, Lahore Municipal Committee passed resolution (.m- 
domning retention of the Seditious Meetings Act in the 
District. 

24th. In reply to mischievous attempts of interested pv"(M>le, 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore reiterated that ho had never bi <11 
against non-co operation and said that ho was in full < n*d 
with the spirit of non co operation and was entirely uith 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

Disturbance at* Matiari (near Sind, Hyderabad) ovsihg 
to clash between local Khilafatists and Aman Sabha. 

25th. The Report of the Indian Railway Police ComnniU'O 
dealing with questions of railway police, its personnel oj I 
organization, handling and guarding of goods, protection of 
passengers, pilgrim traffic etc, published. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer, Editor, Independent^ was orrlrred 
to furnish a personal bond and two sureties of ton thou :io,d 
rupees each ; in default, one year’s imprisonment. Sur<dy 
not being given, ho was sent to jail. 
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J]omhay Legislative Council commenced at Bombay under 
Sir N. Chandravarkar, President. 

26th. The Ministry of Self Government, Government of 
Bengal, issued a circular to all municipalities protesting against 
hartals and passed orders to penalise licensees who followed 
hartals. 

Lahore City Congress Committee under li. Duni Chand 
urged boycott of foreign cloth. 

27th. In Bombay Legislati\e Council, Kao Sahob Desai’s 
resolution re women suffrage was hotly discussed. 

Mr. V. 8. Srinivasa Sastri and the Maharao of Culch 
wore presented with the Freedom of the City of London, 

28th. Mr. Girdharilal, Secretary, Jallianwala Bagh Memorial 
Fund, published accounts of the fund up to 30th June 1921. 

All India Congress Committee met in Bombay and 
ado]>ted resolutions to boycott foreign cloth, to abstain from 
oflicial rejoicings during Prince of Wales’s visit, and postponing 
civil disobedience till after the completion of work of Swadeshi. 
29th. Monster meeting at the Chowpathy Sands, Bombay on 
boycott of foreign cloth. Mr. Mahomed Ali announced burning 
of foreign cloth in Juma Masjid. 

An “Agreed Summary” of the Gandhi-Keading interview 
was published by the Govt, of India (see page 229). 

31st. Mr. Gandhi lectured at the Parsi Sabha in Bombay 
on Swadeshi. 

At Bombay huge bonfire of foreign cloth worth millions 
of rupees > as lighted by Mahatma Gandhi (sec page 249) 

The Editor, Printer ^ Publisher of the “Pratap” were 
convicted in the libel case by the Magistrate of Rao Bareilly to 
3 months’ simple imprisonment and Rs. 5p0 fine. 



August 1921 

Chief Events:—Death anniversary of Mr. B. G. Tilak—U. P. 
Libera) Conference meeting at Luclcnow—Meeting of the Working 
Committee of the All India Congress Committee at Patna—Beginning 
of Moplah rebellion—Sherifl's meeting fiasco at Calcutta—The Muni¬ 
tions Case Scandal and the prostitution of Justice. 

1st. The first anniversary of the death of Mr. B, G. Tilak. 

Eiithu&iiistic celebrations all over India and burning of foreign 
cloth in several places (see page 251). 

Unveiling of a portrait of Mr. Tilak in the hall of the 
Municipal Council of Rajahnnindry which had tiassed resolu¬ 
tions on 30th July last endorsing N. C.O. resolutions. 

Madras Legislative Council passed resolution, after oppo¬ 
sition by the Government, to reduce the number of Executive 
Councillors fixed for Madras from four to three at the earliest 
opportunity. 

2nd. Central Khilafat Committee meeting under the auspi¬ 
ces of the Parsi Rajkiya Sabha was hold at Bombay, M. 
Gandhi presiding. Resolutions were passed condemning 
Greek atrocities in Asia Minor ; a purse for Rs. 5,300 was 
given by the Parsi Sabha to the Khilafat Committee. 

Desabhakta Venkatappaiya, President, Andhra Pro¬ 
vincial Congress Committee, who, together with some 
other public workers of Guntur, had been arrested on the 
30th July, was discharged ; Magistrate saying that his state¬ 
ment was substantially true and the Desabhakta always main¬ 
tained peace. The Desabhakta said : “If you believe my 
statement, then believe also my fellow-prisoners ociually 
innocent and discharge them."' The other accused wore also 
released in the ovenning. 

Bombay Council passed a resolution on the motion of 
of Mr. Gholapi representing depressed classes, amended by Dr. 
Batliwalla, (o the ofTect that in order to bring education within 
the reach of all classes, free and compulsory primary education 
should he the aim of the GovernmonPs educational policy to he 
realised as early as posssihlo. 
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3rd. Tho Madras Govt, appointed a eommitlee to ro])ort on 
labour disturbances in Porambur, etc., since 29th »]uno 1921. 

Bombay Council at the instance of Dewan Bahadur 
Godbole decided to appoint a committee to consider and 
report in all their aspects upon the question of the drink and 
drug trafiic, and their total prohibition. This was done. 

5th. Madras Legislative Council unanimously passed the follow¬ 
ing resolution moved by Mr. O. Thanikachallam Chettiar :— 

“That this Council rocornnu-nds to the Goviriimcnt tloit a standing 
onlcT issued to every officer or body of offici'rs authorized to 
appointments to the public services to give preference to candidatis from 
till’ Non-Brahman communities (including therein (diristiaiis, Mahom- 
medans and memberp of the di’pressed classes) until a proportion of at 
least (>() per cent amongst offici’rs carrying a salary of fts 100 per inimsem 
and ujiwards and a proportion of per cent amongst offici rs earrjnng 
a salary of less than Its. 100 are ri’ached, within a period of S( ven years 
from this dale, so long as caiidi<lates possess the miinrmim (lualitiea. 
tions jirescnbed by the rules relating to ap[>oin1 merits to tiu’ public 
services, although such candidates may be hss ijualified than Brahman 
candidates.” 

Munitions Fraud Case withdrawn—scandalous stato- 
monl in court by tho Advocate General which led to a serious 
agitation ending in Sir Thomas Hollamrs resignation from 
the Govt, of India, (see p. 259) 

6th. Madras Council passed a resolution of welcome to tho 
Prince. 

M. Gandhi at Aligarh with Mr. Mahomed Ali visited 
the latter’s National University, dolivireMl a lecture at tho 
Jumiiia Mosque ; said that tho riots of 51 h July wore tho 
ugliest blot on tho forehead of Non-co oixa-ation. Mr. 
Mahomed Ali touching upon the quostion of the Afghan lingoy 
denied to have over declared that Afghans wore a fit nation 
to eomo and rule India. 

U. P. Liberal Conference opened at Lucknow uiidiir tho 
presidency of Munshi Narayan Prasad Asthana who clemanded 
punishments for tho Punjab offenders, equal treatment of 
Indians in the Colonies and profier settlemcrit of the Khilafat 
as pro conditions to peace in India (see ]>. 25G) 

7th. Lala Lajpat Hai visited Poona on hi.s return journey 
from Karnalak ; an address was presented to him on behalf of 
tho Sarvaianika Sabha, Poona. 
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8th. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya lectured at Poona 
advocating Swadeshi and Charka. 

Mahatma Gandhi along with Mr. Mahomed Ali visited 
Lucknow, Cawnpur, Moradabad etc, in the U. P. preaching 
Swadeshi and khaddar.—The Lucknow Municipal BoarcVs re¬ 
solution to present an address to M. Gandhi was negatived 
by the President’s casting vote. 

12th. The Indian Parliamentary Committee including repre¬ 
sentatives of many groups gave a dinner in honour of Mrs. 
liesant at the II. of C. on the eve of her departure for India. 
13th. The following message was sent by the Imperial 
Indian Citizenship Association of Bombay to the Secretary of 
State and the Government of India :— 

“The Council of the Imperial Indian Citizenship Association views 
with alarm and strongly resents the agitation of Kuropcan settlers of 
Kenya Colony with the object of forcing the hands of Government to 
assign inferior status to British Indians in the colony and ('m])hatieally 
urge tlie Secretary of State for India to impress upon the Imperial 
Government the necessity of inaugurating forthwith the policy of strictly 
adhei mg to the principle of asaiguiiig to British Indians a status in no 
way inferior to tliat of any other class of JIis Majesty’s subjects.^’ 

The following message was soiit by the Imperial Indian 
Citizenship Association to the President, Indian National 
Congress, Nairobi :— 

“The C’ounciJ h-n'by assure Mieir bretliren in East Africa in general 
and Kenya in particular of their vvhole-lu'artcd sympathy and earnest 
resolve to support tiiem in every constitutional way to obtain practical 
recognition ot their cla.ms to e<iuality m that jiart of the Empire” 

The conferment of a P. C. on Mr. V. S. S. Saslri was 
announced in India. 

15th. The Kerala patriots, Messrs. K. Gopal Monon, Madha- 
van Nair and Mohideer# Koya were released from Cannanoro 
jail on the completion of their imprisonment for six months. 

In the Commons at question time Mr. Lloyd George 
announced that the Maharao of Cutch, Mr. Sastri and Sir W. 
Moyer would represent India at the forthcoming meetings of 
the Assembly of the League of Nations. 

16th. The Working Committee of the All-India Congress 
Committee met at Patna and passed resolutions on collecting 
foreign cloth, prevent its use, and on work for production 
and supply of Khaddar. Mr. Gandhi was asked to draw up a 
statement of India's foreign policy. 
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At Calcutta Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore delivered a 
lecture on National education, in the course of which ha 
said that it was duo to no external cause that the West now 
occupied a principal place in modern world. She had achieved 
that eminence because she bad realised some great truth in 
her mind and carried it out in action. 

The Lahore Municipal Committee protested against the 
proposed visit of the Prince and declined to accord a welcome. 
17th. Pandit M. M. Malaviya lectured in Bombay on the 
necessity of securing changes in the central constitution of 
tlie Government of India. 

The Calcutta Corporation, after discussing the draft of 
the Address of Welcome to bn presented to the Prince of 
Wales, decided to omit all reference to the Reforms. 

18lh. At a luncheon given to the Afghan and Palestine 
delegations at the Savey Hotel, London, Mr. Chottani declared 
that he and his colleagues of the Khilafat Deputation are 
returning to India completely disappointed. 

19th. Mr. Montagu, speaking to a deputation of Lancashire 
cotton industry and trade, said that it was useless to talk 
derisively of the smallness of the Indian electorate. lie was 
poifectly confident that the wider the electorate the more 
protectionist would the Legislative Assembly bo, and declared 
that to retrace the step of giving India fiscal independence, 
besides being fatal to the interests of the Empire, would be 
fatal to Lancashire trade, because the resultant ill-will between 
India and Lancashire would be likely to jeopardise mutual 
trade for many years. He felt that there was a prospect of 
settlement if he could only persuade Lancashire that India 
must be approached on the question like Australia and Canada. 
Mr. Montague suggested that the deputation should appeal not 
to the Imperial Government, but to the Government of India 
and the Fiscal Commission appointed by the Govt, of India. 

Mahatma Gandhi is Assam on N-C-0 campaign. 

20th. Beginning of Moplah Rebellion at Tiruvangadi, 
Malabar (see page 264). 

21st. A huge meeting at Lahore, presided over by Lala 
Lajpat Rai, passed the following resolution :— 

“This mass meeting views witli grave apprehension and alarm the 
actual famine conditions prevailing in the Punjab due to sudden 
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abnormal riso in the ])rice of food grains in spite of recent abundant rains, 
and condemns the callous attitude of the Government in neglecting its 
duty to take all necessary steps to nuet the situation.” 

24th. Sheriff’s meeting in Calcutta under Governor Lord 
Konaldshay to concert measures for welcoming the Piince 
of AValos was broken up l>y Non-co-operators (see page 252). 

26th. At a meeting of the Lucknow Medical Association, 
Dr. R. H. Tandon presiding, resolutions wore passed protesting 
against the decision of the General Medical Council of the 
United Kingdom in not recognising Indian medical degrees 
on false grounds of inefficiency but really on racial grounds 
and urging the Government of India to establish at an early 
date a General Council of Medical Education and Registration 
in India. 

Government of India Ordinance issued for proclamation 
of Martial Law in the disturbed parts of Malabar. 

27th. The 27th Session of Madras Prov. Conference opened at 
Taniore under the presidency of Janab Yakub Hassan ; for his 
presidential address, he was subsequently sent to jail for 2 yrs. 
28th. The Madras Provincial (Political) Conference at Tan- 
jore passed resolutions deploring the Moplah outbreak and 
deputing some members to visit Malabar to help in relieving 
the situation there, declaring boycott of Prince of Wales, 
advocating the boycott of foreign cloth, supporting anti-drink 
campaign, suggesting the stoppage of emigration, and recom¬ 
mending the abolition of untouchability of Panchamas. 

29th. Under the auspices of the National Home Rule 
League, the Bombay Provincial Reforms Conference opened 
in Bombay, Mrs. Annie Besant presiding. 

Mr. W. E. (Pussyfoot) Johnson arrived in Bombay on 
his anti-drink campaign tour in India. 

30th. Labour disturbances in Bombay mill areas. Lawle.ssnoss 
continued and spread in Madras. 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Mehtab Singh, M. L. C., Public 
Prosecutor and Deputy President of the Punjab Legislative 
Council, resigned his official posts on the ground that the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Committteo passed a resolution that Sikh 
members of Council should resign their seats as a protest 
against the policy of coeicion and repression by Government 
in regard to the Gurdwara movement, 

3{a) 



September 1921 

Chief Events.—Moplah rebellion and military operations in 
Malabar—Arrest of the Ali Brothers, Or. Kitchlew and other Moslem 
leaders—M. Gandhi adopted the loincloth—the great Karachi trial. 

1st. H. E. Lord Williiigdon made a statement in Madras 
Legislative Council re disturbances in Malabar and labour 
troubles in Porambur and other mill areas. 

Dowan Bahadur P. Kesava Pillai and Mr. V. N. Tewari of 
the Servants oS India 'Society appointed members of the Indian 
Deputation to visit British Guiana to^examine the scheme of 
Indian colonization by the Government of that Colony, 

Campaign for boycotting foreign cloth and picketing of 
foreign cloth shops began at Barabazar, Calcutta, causing 
practically a deadlock in business for the next three weeks. 
2nd. Resolutions were discussed in the Madras Legislative 
Council re a University for the Andhras, reservation of scats 
in Colleges for Non Brahman students, and Government help 
to schools teaching the Vedas to Non-Brahmanas. 

Sir T. Holland's rcsigtiation from the Viceroy's Council on 
account of the munitions case scandal was accepted. 

3rd. The Viceroy delivered a speech re the political situation 
before the Indian Legislature. 

5th. Bengal Council—Resolution on woman franchise lost, 
37 voting for and 56 against the resolution. 

At the Imperial Legislative Assembly Dr. H. S. Gour 
moved a resolution to present a loyal ^address of welcome to 
the Prince on behalf of the Indian Legislative Council as 
representing the people. Mr. Agnihotri opposed on the 
ground of economic and political situation of the country. 
This was defeated. 

6th. Mr. Gandhi had a prolonged interview lasting nearly 
3 hours with Dr. Rabindranath Tagore on current politics. 

9th The Report of the Indian Sugar Committee of last 
year was issued in a bulky volume—including a supple¬ 
mentary note by Mr. B. J. Padshah, and a small note of dis¬ 
sent by Mr. C. Wynne Sayer. The Committee ?*ecominendec| 
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the formation of an Indian Sugar Board with five ofHcial and 
six non-ofScial members (all to be nominated) to organise the 
Sugar industry on the Java model. 

10th. At Calcutta, Marwari Chamber of Commerce saw M. 
Gandhi on the subject of boycott of foreign cloth and picketing 
at Barabazar. M. Gandhi rebuked them for not totally sus¬ 
pending the import of foreign cloth. 

11th. Monster mooting of 12,000 carters in Calcutta under 
the presidency of Swami Biswanand and attended by M. 
Gandhi, Messrs. C. R. Das, and Muhamed Ali. Carters 
presented a purse of Rs. 10,000 to M. Gandhi for the Tilak 
Swaraj Fund. 

14th. Mr. MaKommed Ali arrested at Waltair. 

15th. Dr. S. Kitchlew arrested at Simla and taken over to 
Karachi. 

16th. Mr. Gandhi at Madras touring with Mrs. Mahomed Ali. 

Twenty-seven members of the Indian Legislature met and 
resolved to form a party to be called the Democratic Party to 
act and vote together in the Assembly on the following vital 
questions : (l) curtailment of expenditure, (2) fiscal autonomy, 
(3) exchange and currency, (4) Indianization of services, 
(5) criticism of Government policy from the Indian point of 
view. (6) complete fiscal control, and (7) other activities neces¬ 
sary to secure Responsible Government at an early date. 

Forty-six Volunteers arrested on account of picketing 
foreign cloth shops at Barabazar, Calcutta. 

Pir Ghulam Majid, Maulvi HassairAhmed, Maulvi Nisar 
Ahmed and Shri Venkataramana Shankaracharya arrested and 
taken over to Karachi.» 

Moulana Shaukat Ali arrested at the Bombay Central 
Khilafat Committee Office and taken over to Karachi. 

Mr. •Gandhi warned by the Government of Madras not to 
proceed to Malabar. 

18th. Crowded public meeting at Lahore under the presi¬ 
dency of Lala Laipat Kai passed resolution congratulatiiig the 
arrested leaders—Karachi resolution repeated. 

Pir Badshah Mian of East Bengal sentenced at Farid pur 
to 1 year's R. 1. for his Khilafat activity—huge crowd of 60 
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f.housaud mosJoms followed bim but was prevailed upon to 
disperse in peace by Mr. Das and others. 

20th. Repressive Laws Committee Report published at Simla. 

Public meeting at Allahabad under the Presidency of Pt* 
Motilal Nehru passed resolution opposing any welcome to the 
Prince and censuring the Municipal Board members who voted 
for a welcome. 

Public meeting at Lahore under the auspices of Punjab 
Khilafat committee ])rotested against the proscription of the 
Ulemas' Patwa by the Government. 

21st.. Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy was elected Deputy Presi¬ 
dent of the Indian Ijcgislative Assom]>ly by exorcise of the 
President's casting vote, Sir Jamsetjee and Dr. II. S. Gour 
liaving l)oth obtained an equal num1>or of votes. 

The Ulemas and the Central Khilafat Committee hold 
meetings at Delhi to consider the situation created by the 
arrest of the leaders, and decided in favour of civil disol) 0 - 
dienee and conlirmod the Karachi resolution. 

Dr. S. C. Banerji of Faridpur arrested and sentenced to 
1 yr. I. for N-C-O work. 

Dt. Magistrate at Karachi issued ludicrous notices as a 
precautionary measure iii order to avert any disturbances that 
might hapi)on during the trial of Ali Brothers and others. 
22nd. In view of the shortage of khadder Mr. Gandhi issued 
message saying that i)coplo must bo satisfied with a loin-cloth, 

“ To set the example, I propose to discard at least up to the 
.‘llfct of October my topi and vest and to content myself with 
only a loin cloth, and a chaddar whenever found necessary for 
the piotcction of the body." 

In the Legislative Assembly, Delhi, Mr. Jadunath 
Majnnidar’s resolution on Swaraj was debated with great 
finimation and then withdrawn on the 29th. 

23rd. Mr, Jan Mohamed Cholani, one of the members of the 
Jvhilafat Mission which had proceeded to England, returned to 
Bombay and confessed that his experience had boon very 
disappointing, 

III the Council of State, Delhi, Mr. Samaldas' resolution 
lor equality of status for Indians and Europeans in East Africa 
was carried and accepted by Govt. 
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24th. At the Senate of the Calcutta University, the Vice- 
Chancellor, Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee, made the following impor¬ 
tant statement regarding the effect of the non-co-operation 
movement on education in Bengal :— 

“It 18 dear that between 40,000 and 50,000 young boys below the 
collog(‘ age, have left schools, have been rendered idle, and have had th(‘ir 
education interrupted if not finally brought to an end at an age at which 
the time lost can hardly if ever be made up. This wastage amongst the 
young boys is nothing sliort of a national calamity.” 

The University had lost Rs. 2,63,000 in the shape of 
oxaminafion fees. Sir Ashutosh appealed for public help. 

Noii-Brahma!ia Conference at Trichinopoly under the 
presidency of Mr. C. K. Reddy stigmatised N-C-0 movement. 
25th. Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta arrested at Chittagong being 
charged with rioting. 

26th. The famous Karachi trial of the Ali Brothers and 

other Khilafat workers commenced at Karachi. 

27th. Mr. G. K, Dovadhar and some other members of the 
Servants of India Society proceeded to organize non-official 
relief to the sufferers of Malabar. They were granted an inter¬ 
view by II. E. Lord Willingdon and wore promised help. 

Mr. Prabhudayal and other Congress-workers arrested in 
the Etawa district, U.P, 

28th. Dr. Abdul Karim of Benares, the Khilafat loader, 
sentenced to 1 yr. R. I. for amicably settling a dispute. 

29th. The young Kumar Zamindar of Gampalagud who 
presided over the Andhra Mahajan Sabha meeting at Berham* 
pur a few days before was arrested and sentenced to 1 yr. for 
N-C O work. Repression in Ganjam District started by 
several arrests and gnijging orders. 

At Akola Mr. T. B. Paranjpo sentenced to 15 months R. 
I. for N C O work. Congress oflicors at Sukkur, Sind, arrested. 
30th. J3ig meeting at Benares congratulating Dr. Karim for 
suffering for the national work. 
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Chief Events -.—Congress Working Committee meeting at Bom¬ 
bay—Nehru-Vijiaraghavachariar controversy on the constitution of the 
Congress—Govt, of India Memorandum on the position of Indians in 
the Dominions—All India Railway Conference at Simla. 

1st. The Punjab Home Rule Conference met at Amritsar, 
Lala Lai pat Rai presiding, and adopted N-C-0 creed. 

Heated debate in the Bombay Legislative Council on a 
member’s resolution rc preference for non-Brahmans in the 
public services. All members expressed sympathy, but 
deprecated communal jealousies. On the Government member’s 
assuring sympathetic consideration if names of suitable 
candidates were recommended by associations of non-Brahman 
communities, the motion was withdrawn. 

The Andhra leader D. Gopalakrishnayya arrested at 
Borhampore. Sensation at Chittagong on gagt'ing order 
passed on Mrs. Sen Gupta, an English lady, wife of Mr. Son 
Gupta ; she di.'^obeyod order and went about picketing. 

H. E. the Viceroy at Simla replied to an address presented 
by representatives of Mahomodan Co-operators in the Punjab. 
2nd. Mr. Radha Ramon Mitra, N-C 0 leader, Etawa, sen¬ 
tenced to 1 yr. for N-C 0 activitos. 

Mr. Gopabandhu Das gagged at Cuttack. Babaji Ramdas 
arrested. 

4th. Mr. Gandhi and 47 All India N C-0 loaders issued 
manifesto on Ali Brothers’ arrest and reiterated the substance 
of the Karachi resolution defying Government. 

Prof. N. C. Banerji and Sadhu Knpaldas sentenced to 
1 yr. R. I. for N-C-0 work. Mr. Sen Gupta released. 

Behar Khilafat Conference held at Arrah with M. Shah 
Badrauddin in the chair. Karachi resolution repeated.* 

5th. Working Committee of the A. I. C. C. met at Bombay 
and passed resolutions urging Indians to withdraw from the 
Govt, service and to boycott foreign cloth, postponing civil 
disobedience, and defining India’s foreign policy. 

7th. The India Office issued correspondence between Mr. 
Montagu and J^ord Lyttou on refusal of the Indian Legislative 
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Assembly to vote expenses of the visit of the Indian Student’s 
Committee to India. 

8th. Memorandum issued by the Government of India on 
position of Indians in the Dominions as placed before the 
Imperial Conference by the official representatives of India, 
It suggested the appointment of agents of India in countries 
where Indian settlers are numerous and the adoption of a 
resolution by the Imperial Cabinet recommending to the Colo¬ 
nies the abolition of all disabilities imposed on Indians. 

Pt. R. K. Bhargava, president, Muttra Congress Com¬ 
mitted sentenced to 1 Yr. for N-C*0 work. His followers 
shouted Gandhi Ki jay and for this they were put into prison. 
9th. Second holocaust of British cloth at Bombay lighted 
by M. Gandhi at huge meeting attended by over a lakh of 
citizens when the Karachi resolution was reaffirmed and 
M. Gandhi made a long and impressive speech on N-C-0. 

10th. Mr. F. A. Iladow, presiding over the annual session 
of the Indian Railway Association which met in Simla, 
referred to the Railway Committee’s Report and said that, 
if the Government accepted and endorsed the unanimous 
conclusion of the Committee that English domiciled companies 
must go, it could not but give rise to a feeling of sadness, 
because these companies had done much in the past to 
establish Indian Railways on a sound basis. 

At Lucknow a public meeting x)rotested against the 
transfer, on political grounds at the express wish of the 
Government, of Rev. Norman Bennett, Civil Chaplain at 
Lucknow. The political reason was the invitation sent 
by Rev. Bennett to Mr. Gandhi and the members of the All- 
India Congress Committee to a garden party at the parsonage 
when there were proposals lately to hold the meeting of the All- 
India Committee at Lucknow. 

12th. At a meeting of the Central Khilafat Committee 
attended by representatives from all parts of India, including 
Burma, Mr. Chotani, the President, expressed his disappoint¬ 
ment at prejudices against Turkey of all responsible British 
statesmen excepting Mr. Montagu. He said that the attitude 
of England towards Turkey was more unfavourable than either 
that of France pr Italy. 
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End of Nankana massacre trial—Mohant Narain Das 
and seven others sentenced to death, 8 to transportation for 
life, 17 to 7 years K. I. 

Besides the resolution boycotting the visit of his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, the Central Sikh League at 
its third annual session at Lyallpnr also passed several other 
resolutions including one on Non-co-operation. 

14lh. Poona Municipal Council passed resolution refusing 
to welcome the Prince and to boycott his visit instead. 

15th. Mr. C. Vijayaraghavachariar, President of the Congress, 
issued a circular declaring that the meeting of A. I, C. C. 
fixed for 4th November at Delhi bo postj)onod. 

18th. Pandit Motilal Nehru replied to President Vijayara- 
ghavachariar’s circular re A. 1. C. C. meeting and confirmed the 
proposal to hold the meeting at Delhi on November 4th. 

19lh. A mooting of the Jain Community of Ahmedabad 
passed and authorised the President to communicate to the 
Viceroy and the Governor resolutions protesting against the 
arbitrary action of Junagadh Darbar in forcibly usurping their 
sacred places on the Shri Girnarzi and praying to the British 
Government to safeguard the interests of the community and 
to prohibit sacrilegious acts on the part of Ruling Chiefs 
concerned. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru issued an elaborate statement re 
“Law of the Congress : who shall interpret it '? ” replying at 
length to President Mr. C. Vijayaraghavachariar. 

The Hon. Sir W. Vincent, Home Member, Government of 
India, visited Calicut and the Moplah area disturbed in con¬ 
nection with the Moplah outbreak. 

20th. Government of India announced terms of reference to 
the Burma Reforms Committee presided over by the Hon^ble 
Sir A. F. White, President of the Indian Legislative Assembly 
relating to the composition of the Legislative Council, etc. 
The Committee will submit their report through the Govern¬ 
ment of Burma to the Governor-General in Council who will 
forward it with his observations and recommendations and 
those of the Govt, of Burma to the Sec. of State in Council. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta and 17 other N-C O workers at 
Chittagong sentenced to 3 months' R. I. for N-C-0 work. 
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Gurkha Military police at Chittagoig broke cut and 
Committed outrage on innocent sightseers during the removal 
of Mr. Sen Gopta to jail—many men wounded, none killed. 
21st. Mr. Yakub Hassan arrested in Madras and taken to 
Tanjore on warrant issued by District Magistrate of Tanjoro 
under sections 124-A and 153-A. 

22nd. End of Madras Mill Labour strike. 

Mr. A. P. Sen, President of the Lucknow Lil>eral League, 
wired to H. E. the Viceroy as follows : 

“ The Lucknow Liberal Leaj.’uo enti rs its respectful but em[)hatie 
protest against the position takin up by the Local Government in the 
Select LommiLtee on the L)u«lh Kent liill The Governor, wiio is an 
Honorary Member of the Uritish Imlian AH&oeiat’on which represents 
Talukdars, conducted the iiegoti.'itions personally The Lengue fears 
that the general political coinlition is bound to become worse and still 
more cntical by the growing agrarian discontent On account of the 
Governmeiit’a open partiality lor the Talmplurs, a number of Zamindars 
and non-Zamindar members m the Council and almost an equal number 
of officials will be pressed, as in the Select Committee, to vote with the 
Zemindars, thus defeating the amendments regarding heritable rights. 
The League resiiectiully invites attention to the situation.” 

IT, P. Provincial Conference hold at Agra under M. 
llasrat Mohani ; resolutions passed on this and following days 
on the boycott of the Prince, use of khadi, etc., and reiterating 
the iamous Karachi resolution, all standii g. 

24th. (Tovcrnnient of India annoiniccd the personnel and 
functions of the deputation to P>ritish Guiana oon.sisting of 
Mr. G. Keatiiigo, Mr. P. Kosava Pillay and Mr. V. N, Towary. 
25th U. P. Provincial Kbilafat Conference held at Agra 
under M. Abul Kalam Azad—Karachi resolution repeated. 
26th. At the debate in the British House of Lords on the 
situation in India, Lord Chelmsford declared that but for the 
Reforms the whole of India would have been anti-British. 
Lord 8elbourne asked for an assurance that further changes 
in the constitution in India would not bo made until the end 
of Iho ten years agreed upon. Lord Lytton said Government 
had never considered the question of going back on the Act 
of 1919 or of applying a different [ olicy. 

H. R. H. the Prince of W des mailed for India. 

30th. Moplah Riot : special police detachment attacked by 
the tebels near Cheruvayur resulting in the death of twenty-six 
Moplahs and e'ght among the Police, 
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Chief Events.—The Katachi Sentence—All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee sanctioned qualified Civil Disobedience—Prince of Wales 
landing in Bombay followed by a 5 days’ not—Hartal at Calcutta and 
elsewhere—All-India repression started and gagging orders passed — 
Congress and Khilafat volunteer organisations proclaimed unlawful. 

1st. Sentence of two years' rigorous imprisonment 
passed on Ali Brothers and four others ; all acquitted on 
charge of'conspiracy ; Bharafi Krishna I'irfhaji acijuittcd on all 
charges (see p. 2,91). 

Mr. Ohota/ii of J^unliay olFored 50,000 spinning wheels 
anri undertook to supply one l.ikh more to popularise Khaddar 
among Mnssalmans. 

In the Commons Mr Montagu in r(‘ply to Mr. Remar 
said that the boycott of European goods was not receiving any 
effective sujiport from the jiurchasing community, and that the 
Govt, of India were closely watching Mr. Gandhi’s proceedings 
and they would dticido wliethor and wlion any action should 
bo taken against Mr. (landhi. 

2nd. The Speaker of H. of C. announced that the Empire 
Parliamentary Association iiad jiroposed to present a mace to 
the now Indian Legislative Assembly. 

Judgment was delivered in the Malogaon riot case. Out 
of 113 accused 47 were ac<iuittod anrl five sentenced to death, 
remaining (>1 accused variously sentenced. 

The Mophla Riots : Martial Law Special Tribunal at 
Calicut delivered judgment ngaiiist Ali -Musaliar and 12 others 
sentenced to death, 22 transported for life and three others 
recommended for mercy. 

Trial of Mr. Yakub Hassan, the N C O leader, at Tanjoro 
for sedition in his presidential address to the Madras Provin¬ 
cial Conference on 27th August. Mr. Hassan put in a lengthy 
statement but did not defend himself. 

Moulana Abdul Majid Shoriar, a prominent Khilafatist, 
arrested at Madras for sedition and taken over to Tanjore. 

Moulana Ahmed Sayid, Secretary, Jamiat ul-Ulema Hind, 
Delhi, sentenced to one year’s R. I. for Khilafat work. 
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4th. A. I.C, C. Meeting at Delhi, I .ala Lajpat h’ai jiresiding. 

Tl "0 civil di'^obedience resolution which was moved by M. 
Gandhi was passed in a slightly amended form after a 
lengthy discussion and rejection of several amendments 
(see p. 293), 

Sir P Theagaraya CJiotty was rc-ehTted President of the 
Madras Municipal <'orporation. 

Khdafat mooting at Howrah bntken by Gurkha police 
resulting in a riot and firing ]>y the police. 

5th. Maulana Abdul Majid Salik, Editor of /jamindai\ Lahore, 
arrested under Section 153 A, I. P. C. 

In reply to a question in the (I. P. Council the Raja of 
Muhammadabad stated that Govt, did not projioso to disclose 
what action would be taken/ against the P. P. signatories to 
the Leaders^ manifesto of Hh October demanding the with¬ 
drawal of Indians from Govt, service. 

A. 1. C. C. mooting at Delhi continued ; Karachi resolu¬ 
tion roaflirmed and a Congress commission appointed to enquire 
into the Malabar riots. 

7th. The District Magistrate, Tanjore, delivered judgment 
convicting Mr. Yakub Hassan of sedition and sentencing him 
to 2 years' impri-sonment. Regarding the charge of bringing 
Govt, into hatred and contempt, Mr. Oassan said : — 

“Gri'atcT personug(‘H than mysvlf have dono that work only too woll 
and havo loft no liold ior hulians to weak upon in that direction. Wlun 
Mr. Lloyd (h'orgo gt iu-ronsly ga\(‘ .auay Thraco and Smyrna—the home¬ 
lands of the Tui K'l--to Grocc'as a Toward for the latter’s service in the 
War against the protest of thi most important moral kt of tVie BnUsh 
Empire itself, it was this act tliat lowered tlie Uritish Govt, in the 
estimation of the Indian people and brought it into hatred and contempt 
Sir Michail O’Dwyi'r and 9oneral Dyer supplemented on Indian soil tlie 
Imperial Work ot Mr. Lloyd Ge(»rg(; and t}i(*y hav/* emim ul ly succeeded 
in bringing dowm tlie IlriiiMh Uaj from the high ]M‘d('stal of honoui, 
justice, and truth as it existed in the iieagiiiation of the people.” 

Govt, of India a])pointed Mr. Voiikatapathiraju, in place of 
Right Hon'blo Mr. Y.S.Sastri in the Indian deputation to Fizi. 

At Chittagong several Khilafat workers including M. 
Nazir Ahmed, the Secretary, sent to jail. 

In a press Communique the Dt. Magi.sirate of Malabar 
stated that 900 Moplah rebels had surrendered. 

All India Hindu Conference, special session, which com- 
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nir/iced (lid day lioforo under (lie jnesicleiicy of Lain Lajtmi 
U,ii f):is 3 n(I vo6(tUitioiis ondiH'sin the N-C-0 prograwnio. 

8th. Socoiid Session of Cluiwhor of Friuccs ojioned at Delhi 
hy (ho Viceroy—only some 30 Piincor at iended. 

Government of India issnofl special terms to those Hritish 
]Mj|)lic servants in India wiio, in consocpienee of (ho introduction 
of Keforms, wish io retire* prematurely and whoso applications 
are accepted ))y the Secretary oi Statti in Council. 

Thirteen Journalists roprosciiiti.ng; Hurmo.'^o Nationalist Press 
issued a manifesto boycott inf? the W'hylc Connuitteo, as the 
Burmans demanded complete Home Rule without delay, which 
the White Committee could not consider or recommend. 

Public meet inf? at Madras under Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar 
passed resolutions protesting against the attitude of the 
Cnion Govt, in repatriating the Indian po]nilation of S, Africa 
and the embargo on the export of rice to S. Africa. 

Lord Chelmsforfl read a paper on India at a meeting of 
the Colonial Institute, London; relerring to the status of 
Indians he saw no jnstiiication for a Crown colony or a Pro* 
tcctorate as>igning to British Indians a status inferior to any 
other class of Plis Maje.sty’s .subjec(.s. 

9th. M. Gandhi lun*,sided o\er the Con\ocation of National 
College, Lahore, and conferred degrees on graduates. In a 
nhort speech he urged Uiat no eiForts should bo spared to attain 
Swaraj by the end of l>eceniber. 

Pt. Motilal Nehru prcsi^ling over the Dilhi Provincial Con¬ 
ference at Muttra made no .speech, because, ho said, it wa^! time 
for action and not for speech miking ; resolutions wore passed 
on civil disobedience, boycott of iho Prince and recommending 
that the National Congress should declav'* to the world Iridiji’s 
right to independent so\ereignty. # • 

10th. Public meeting at Madras under Mr. S. Sidiivasa 
Iyengar strongly condemned the reproirsive ])olicy of Govt 

At a public meeting at leihore M. Gandhi adi^iscd (he 
])eo[)lo to helj) the Miniicipal Committee in the removal .'rom 
its present site of the Lord Lawrence statue which is insulting 
to Indians for its inscriiitnuj. 

nth. Govt, of India anijoimoed appointment of a committee 
TO formulate a scheme for the IndianijsaGon of the Army. 

12th. Deputal ion 01 16 Giidli Talukdars headed hy Raja Sir 
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Rainp’il Siri^b waited on 11. K tho Vicero}^ arid pressed hoforo 
him tho thorny issues of the Oudh Uent Act. 

Mass meeting of Sikhs at Lahore protested against action 
of Govt, in taking possession of tho keys of tho Golden Temple 
and warned Govt, that if the sacred keys were not returned 
before the IStli., tho birthday of Guru Naiiak, serious discon¬ 
tent will prevail. Resolutions wore also passed for boycotting 
tho Prince and asking all Sikh members of tho Legislative 
Council to resign their scats. 

Govt, of India issued ordinance for trial by special magis¬ 
trates of certain offences committed in Martial Law area, Malabar, 
H. K the Viceroy ordered release of 20 out of 86 Punjab 
Martial Law prisoners si ill in gaol. 

13 th. Ahmoda]>ad Provincial Congress Committee authorised 
Bardoli and Ananda Taluka in Surat & Kaira districts respec¬ 
tively io start civil disobedience from 23rd November. 

.Mass meeting at Calcutta maidan attended by constables who 
were asked to give up Govt. Service and take to Charka. vSomo 
100 Indian constabloo gave up service during the next week. 

14th. Punjab Government announced their intention to 
divest themsedves in a legal manner of the control of the Sikh 
Golden d'em])le at Amritsar. 

16th. J)r. P. Vardarajahi Naidu of Salem sentenced to nine 
months R. 1. for N-0-() work. 

Bbai Gurditta Singh of the Koinagata Mciru fame who was 
absconding for the last s'jven yoa”s surrendered himself to 
the police following the creed of ‘suifering^ of the N-C O. 

Public incering at C.dcutta and Bombey urged all to 
observe hartal on the ITlh when the Prince lands in Bombay. 
17th. H. R. H. the Prince of Wales arrived in Bombay. 
Tho Prince delivered*the Kijig’s Message before receiving ibe 
Corporation addiess Riots in Bombay for five (bijS duo to 
c''^^i‘;ion between loyalists and rion-co oi)i‘raiors (<''C j) 301)- 
As*tounding hartal in Calcutta in protc.-^t of tlio Prince’s 
vi.sit (see p. 3(i7). Ifartai also observed at Poona, Madras, 
Patna, Delhi, and rdl largo cities all ovo^’ India following 
the Congress mandate. 

18th. Jamiat-ul-Ulema Conference met at Lahore, under 
M. Abid Kalarn A/id, pissed the following resolution after 
an exeiling debate ; — 
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* Tho Jiimini-ul l'I<Tna Confi^ri nro docs not .'idfiiit Hi.- friifli nr f^ilsity 
'of tho htfitcmonts fnjhht>ln‘(l in th(‘ rn'wspnfu'j s i foTCiblc conveT- 

hions of Hindus hy Afofilults and otlu r atrocitios comnuttod by thrni on 
JfIndus, Hs thf^rn hud b^nn no proper mvrstiirntion, but if thv ri'ports nro 
truo, thru thr l^Icfuas coiidt'ran all suoli acfjon of Moplahs as f-1)/- Koran 
never sanot.iom^d forei})le comcrsons to Islam. 

Other Resolutions o/i the boycott of tlu! Prince, discanling 
of all foreign cloth at religions functions, etc., were ])assed. 

M. Gandhi addressed a public nnjeting at Roni])ay at 
about the same time as the Prince landed on the boycott of the 
Prince where he set fire to a ])ilo of foreign cloth. 

M. Gandhi in a press note on the Bombiy riots .said 
that all lu)])evS of the succe.ss of mass civil disobedience 
vv(‘re shattered by the riots at Bombay. 

At Calcutta, Bengal Chamber of Commute and the 
European Association sent strong letters to the Bengal Govt, 
on the hartal of the 17th urging (bj\t. to suppre.*>^ tiie N-C-O. 
activities (see p ‘llO). 

Volunteer movement in Calcutta declared unlawful by 
the Bengal Govi. (see p. .‘>11). 

Arrests, eonviction and gagging orders pn-ssed all over 
Bengal on Co!igress and Khilafat worktUN on this and tho 
following days. 

M. Gandhi obser\ed a b d.•Jy^ fast for tlic Boml)ay riots, 
19th. The Prince at Poona received the Municipal address, 
lai<l tlie Maliaratta War memorial and tho foniniaVion stone of 
the Sivaji Memorial. 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a .statement on the Bombay 
riots : ho also issued an appeal to Hindus and Muslims asking 
thorn to make jieace with tho other communities ; tho two 
days of ‘Swaraj’ during the Bombay riots, ha said, had stunk 
in his nostrils, • 

Series of Police raids in Calcutta during which Congress 
and Khilafat oflice.s ^vore searched and documoiits seized. 

20th. Manifesto issued by nationalists of Bengal enlisting 
themselves as volunteers in rei>ly to the Bengal Govt, proclama* 
tion declaring volunteer organisation unlawful. 

First meeting of the new Madras Provincial Congress 
Committee gave particulars of S vadeshi progress in its report : 

“ 14,7.~>2 bpmiiig wInals weie at woik au»l 197) looms Kliaddar was 
made III dS places m tlie Tamil Province Out ot Us (>0,000 provide for 
under this hea<l, Us, 17,500 was given oid as loan wdhout interests for 
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3 mouths for sale ut Khaddar. 15(j btudeiitb loft bchools iu purbuauco of 
tlif iioii-co-operatiou policv.’* 

Moplah Train Tragedy— when No 77 passeuger train 
from Calicut to Madras reached Podanur station, carrying in a 
closed iron waggon a hundred Moplah prisoners, it was 
discovered that about sixly men had died of asphyxia. 

21st. Moulana AliJul Majid Shoriar sentenced to 2 years' R. I. 

M. Gandhi issued appeal to the hooligans of Bombay. 

Jamiat-uI-Ulema conference at Lahore reaffirmed the 
Karachi resolution and strongly protested against the ])r08- 
criptio?! of the Lhunas’ Fatwa which they reiterated. 

In the Bengal Lf'gislatixe Council 11. E. the Governor in 
a long speech referred to the political situation (see p. 315). 
22nd. Bombay lJi:ivarsity presented an address of wel¬ 
come to tho Prince. 

M. Gandhi issued another manifesto to his co-workers to 
control tlie forct's of violence lieforc ho broke his last fast. 

An Anglo*Afghan treaty w.as signed at Kabul (p. 217). 
23rd. The Prince at Baroda entertained by the Maharaja. 

Mr, Gangadhar Rao Deshpande, the Karnatak leader, 
was sentenced by Jlharwar Sessions Judge to b months^ simple 
imprisonment under 121 A, 1. P. C. 

Sitaniarhi Congress Oflico raided and broken up by Police, 

All Volunteer Associations declared unlawful in U. P. 

The »Seditious Meetings Act applied to Delhi for six 
months. 

Working Committee of A. 1. C. C. met at Bombay and 
reviewed the .situation since riots there (p. 320). 

Indian Mining Federation and Ind. Min. Assocn. passed 
resolutions ricpiesting Govt, either to strangle the coming 
Trade Union Congre.es at Jharia or to afford protection to 
employers ;—for this some of their Indian members had 
subsequently to apologise in the open Trade U. Congress. 

24th. Mob disturbances in Bangalore over arrest of Khilafat 
workers dispersed by police fire. 

President and Secretary, Congress Committee of Rangpur, 
arrested. Similar arrests followed in other districts in Bengal 
and U. P. 

Secretary, Congrc.<5s Committee, Cuttack, sent to Jail. 
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25th. All public nwutiijgs jwbibited at Dacca under S. 144* 
26th. H. K the Viceroy at Delhi replied to the address of 
the Puiijab Chambor of Commerce toiichf/ig upon the political 
situation aii(i aliirmed his resolve that he would maintain ‘law 
and order' ai all cost. 

Indian Association, Calcutta, passed re'jolution exi)rcssing 
indignation and horror at the Moplah Train I'ragedy. 

Volunteer Associations declared unlawful in Ass^m. 
27th. A meeting attended by about 0,000 Siklu'. was held 
in Amritsar at which speeches were made co]id(Mnhing the 
Government's action (sucli as recent arre^^ts of Sikh leaders, 
etc) as iiit(3rferoiice with religioiu freedom anil expressing 
readiiM's^ to resort to civil di^fOuidicnce 

Boiigal Congress Couimitlet^ voted Mr. Ck If. JJas 
with full power.s of tt.e committee in view of the grave 
situation lacing them, and issued appeal to the v^^ople 
to enrol as \olunleors. The Bengal Khilafat Committee 
followed suit. 

Congress and Khilafat volunteers arri stod w’holosale 
at Uangpur, liarisal, Chittagong and other \)laee‘«; in E. 
Bengal. 

Assam Congress volunteers enrolled and reorganised. 

28th. Meerut City gagged for 2 months—Congress and 
Khilafat oflico.s searciied and ran.‘*’aeked—.«^o. too, at Sahaliad 
and otlier places ol th(3 IC V. 

29lh. rrinc(3 at Ajmer—complete hartal in town—all lead¬ 
ing Khilafat and N C O w^orker.s arrested. 

Bombay Congrc.^.s Committee passed rosoliitioii expressing 
regret for the J^ombay di.sturbanccs. 

30th. The Committee appointed l>y Madras Governmont 
under the chairmanshi]) of Mr. Knapp Imid enquiry at Coimba¬ 
tore 7'*'' Moplah Train tragedy. 

II. kk Viceroy received a deputation of Delhi Mus^alman 
loyalists and co oiicrators re Mo.'^lem grievances in Turkey, etc, 
and assured them of his sympathy ami help. 

Mr. J. L. Bannerjea arrested at llampurhat on sedi¬ 
tion charge. Messrs Phukan and Bardoli with several Congress 
workers arrested at Gauhati. 

Trade Union Congress opened at Jharia under the presi¬ 
dency of Mr. J. Baptf.sta (see App. p. 161). 
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Chief Events.—Prince of Wales’ tour marked by hartals and 
turning back of citizens almost everywhere in British India—N-C-O 
revolt against ^^unlawful laws” of Govt.—Wholesale Govt, repression— 
Lord Sinha’s resignation of Governorship—Arrest of almost all 
Kational Congress Leaders Messrs Das, Lajpat Rai, Motiial Nehru & 
others —Arrest of Indian Ladies on political grounds. 

1st. H. M. The King wired to II. M. The Amir expressing 
pleasure at the Afghan peace-treaty ratified. 

H. K. H. The Prince at Jodhpur entertained by the State. 

Viceroy at Benares received address from Hindu University. 

At the Knapp Enijuiry Committee on the Moplah Train 
Tragedy Captain Mathai I. M. S. and Major Forrest 1. M. S. 
gave sensational medical evidence that the death of the G 0 
out of 100 Moplahs was from asphyxia in an airtight goods-van. 

All-India Trade Union Congress at Jharia passed Swaraj 
and Swadeshi resolutions (q. v.) 

Messrs Phukan and Bardoli, Bars-at-law, of Assam 
convicted under S. 10(S Cr. Pr. Code and sentenced to 1 year 
S. 1.—3G volunteers at Brahmanbaria convicted for picketing. 
2nd Mr. C. Pt. Das issued message to Congress-workers 
dwelling upon the importance of non-violence inspite of great 
provocation ; also to enroll a million of congress-volunteers. 

H. R. II, The Prince at Bikaner. 

Combined Conference of five Marhatta Congress Com¬ 
mittees led by Mr. N. C. Kelkar of Poona met at Akola to 
discuss thoii position under the Gandhian creed and expressed 
their strong dissent fr^om the policy of the Congress. Resolu¬ 
tions passed opposing : non-violence in all cases, non defence in 
courts, non-entry into councils and public boards and bodies. 
3rd. The Prince attended State Banquet at Bikaner. 

Non co-operalion—Lala Lajpat Eai, Dr. Gopichand, 
Messrs. Santanam, Malik Lai Khan and other Congress 
leaders arrested at Lahore for bolding a private committee 
meeting in alleged contravention oi the Seditious Meetings 
Act. Mr. S. E. Stokes, the American disciple of Gandhi, was 
arrested for writing articles exposing the ier/ar scandal of the 
Hills and charged wu'th sedition. 

4(a) 
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4th. Viceroy came down to Calcutta in view of the forth¬ 
coming Prince’s Visit to the city. 

Knapp Com. Indian Members insulted by Mr. Reeve, the 
Ey. Inspector, and prevented from examining the Fatal Van. 

C. P. and Berar Provincial Conference held at Akola 
under Mr. N. Kelkar and passed resolutions on this and the 
following day as at the last conference (see above—2nd.) 

5th. Non -CO operation — At Allahal)ad Pt. Motilal Nehru 
was served with a notice that he will be hold personally liable 
for any disturbance during the forthcoming visit of the Prince. 

Anglo-Indians of Calcutta presented address to Viceroy 
and demanded that Anglo-Indian education bo made a special 
preserve under the central Govt, and removed from the Minis¬ 
ters of Provincial Govts, as under the Reforms. 

Lord Sinha’s resignation of Governorship of B. and 0. 
owing to ill health announced to take effect from 29 Nov. 
II. M. the King sent a message of regret. 1(- was popularly 
believed that his ro.signation was duo to dilferonco of opinion 
and insubordination on the part of his European subordinates 
and a rumour was current that, he was sought to bo made 
a scape goat by being re(juircd to arrest Mr. Gandhi. 

6th. Non co-operation —Master C. R. Das along with 4 
other volunteers arrested in Calcutta for i)eacoful picketing of 
cloth-shop and soiling Khadder—beaten l)y a sergeant. 

At Lucknow orders under S. 114 was passed prohibiting 
for 2 months all meetings and postings and distribution of 
leaflets on boycott. Moul. Salamatualla, Messrs. Balmokund, 
Bajpai, Mohan lal and other Khilafat workers arrested. 

In Allahabad district Pt. Kapildoo Malaviya, secy. Dist. 
Congress Committee arrested along svith ollico-boarors of the 
congress committee of the Saraon Tehsil, 

Pundits Motilal Nehru, Jawahar lal, Shamlal and 
Mohan lal of the great Nehru family, Mr. George Joseph 
{Editort “Independent”) and Messrs R. N. Basu, I). P. Tandon 
(Chairman, Allahabad Municipality) K. Jafferi, G. S. Misra 
and other leaders arrested, and the offices of the Provincial 
Congress Committee and the Khilafat Committee were 
searched and all papers taken away. Allahabad meeting to 
elect delegates to the Ahmedabad Congress prohibited. 

7th. Mrs C. R. Da.s, Mrs. Urmila Devi, Miss Suniti 
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Devi along with 50 others arrested at Calcutta for selling 
Khadder, and locked up in jail. 

Public meetiijgs and processions prohibited for two months 
at Darjeeling. Mr. J. L. Banorjeo sentenced to two years^ 
K. 1. for alleged sedition. 

Calcutta Moderates under the lead of Sir Binodo Mitter 
gave dinner to Viceroy who spoke on presents situation. 

Sentence passed on Allahabad leaders charged with being 
congress volunteers ; trial hold within tlio goal ; accused refusing 
to plead. Pt. Motilal Nehru sentenced to 6 months S. I. and 
Es 500 fine; Mr. Tandon, 18 months and Ks. 250; Messrs Jaffri 
and R. N. Basu 6 months and Ks. 100 ; other cases adjourned. 

At the annual prize ihay at Mahbuh (’ollege, Secundeiabatl, tbe Jlou. 
Col. S. G. Knox, Ucbich'nt ot ITjderabail, said to I he student b that Indians 
had a right to govern India hecauM; th( y W( re born here, and the Britieh 
liad a right to govern India because they came and coLKjnered tbe country. 
All tlie trouble arose when th(‘y dealt \Mth thi'(|uestion of right, but to 
every right there v^ as a duty attached and the “d” always came before 
the ‘'r”. It was a safe guide for tlie Indians to make sure that they had 
done their duty before- they began talking of rights. Before they clamoured 
for a full day’s pay, they should make sure that they had done a full 
day’s woik ! ! ! 

8th. Non co-operation. —In Calcutta whole town in commo¬ 
tion over last day’s arrest of tbe ladies. Mr. C. R. Das and 
party released unconditionally from jail on their refusing to 
find bail. They resumed picketing cloth-shops and selling 
Khadder joined by numerous other lady volunteers, specially 
Sikh ladies ; Calcutta students came out in hundreds, joined 
the prohibited volunteer corps, and marched out with Khadder 
on, seeking iniprisonmont. 170 arrested during the day. 

At Delhi Mr. Suraj Ban, Bar at law, Secretary, Disk 
Con. Com. arrested.—In the U. P. Legislative Council Pundit 
H. N. Kunzru moved*for an adjournment of the House to 
consider the political situation when Governor Sir H. Butler 
dramatically entered, delivered a speech declaiming against 
picketing and disallowed Pt. Kunzru’s motion. 

9lh. The Prince at Lucknow ; received the Municipal Address of 
loyalty and one from the U. P. Council. Partial hartal in town. 

Non-co-operation —Congress loaders of Cocanada District 
arrested under Section 107 Cr. P. C.—Master Das at Calcutta 
sentenced to 6 months R. 1. and Rs. 100 fine for picketing— 
Great excitement at Calcutta for patrolling of town by 
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Kuropeaii Military police and batch after batch of volunteers 
offering for arrest—175 arrested in all.—At Basti, U. P., the 
Secy, and Asst. Secy., Tehsil Congress Com. sentenced to 
1 year's R. I. under S. 108.—At Ballia Swami BraLmanand 
Bharati, a groat religious leader, and Syod Manzur Hossaiu 
sentenced to G months and all other local Congress loaders 
arrested. Mrs. Motilal Nehru issued mes.sage exhorting 
youngmen to enlist as volunteers and !M1 British jails.—At 
Amritsar Dr. Satyapal and Mr. Gur])akh Rai, national leaders, 
ordered to furnish security of Rs. 10,000 to keep peace for 
1 year, refusing which they were sentenced to 1 year each. 

At Madras, Criminal Law Amend. Act. Part ii (Unlaw¬ 
ful As.sociations) promulgated ])y Govt, order. 
lOth. Non co-operation—Govt, of B A O. declared all Con¬ 
gress, Khiliifat and other national volunteer associations 
unlawful.—Mr. C. R, Das, Maulana A. K. Azad, B. N. 
Sasmal, Padmaraj Jain, Ambica Pr. Bajpai, M. Akram 
Khan and in all some 150 arrested in Calcutta which 
became panic-ridden owing to Military parading streets with 
L(uvis guns. Wave nfter wave volunteer batches came upon 
the Police ofUctu's io meet impribonment immediately after 
news of Mr. Das and the leaders' arrest s]>road, Indiscriminate 
and wliolosalo arrests, house-soarcho.s, raids, etc by Cal. Police. 
Principal Horamlia Maitra ])rutally assa\iltcd by soldiers. 

At Allahabad .Mr. George Joseph sentenced to IS months 
S. 1. and fine of Rs. lUOO on one charge and 9 months and 
Ks. 1000 fine on second count. Pts. Gauri 81n.Mkar Misra 
and K. B. Mathur sentenced to G months and Rs. 200 fine. 

All Political meetings prohibited at Etawah U. P. 

Police raided Congress and Khilabit olHces and National 
school at Gaya—Allahabad Municii^j^l Board meeting adjourned 
.Hite die on (juestion of presenting adflrcss to the Prince as a 
lU'otest against all round repression.—At Jjahore Police search¬ 
ed I no promises of local vermicular Presses and of Lala Lajpat 
Red, P(. l\aml)huj Dutt, Prof. Ruchi Rim, Mr. Sanatanam 
and other national leaders ; — Lala Sham lal, Editor of Kesari 
and six Akali Sikh leailors were arrested foi contravening the 
Seditious Meetings Act.—At Shialkot 11 Congressmen arrest¬ 
ed.—At Patna the Aladal Press was mercilessly searched by 
ibo Police for four hours and all papers taken out. 
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Gov. Gen, in Council refused to accept resolution of the 
Legislative Assembly, in last session, re separation of judicial 
and executive functions, on plea of groat expenditure—lion. 
Mr. Raza Ali, Member, Council of State, wired to Viceroy at 
Calcutta emphatically protesting against policy of repression. 
11th. Non co operation.—At Calcutta, Mr. H. M. Gandhi 
with a batch of Volunteers arrested for picketing. Congress and 
Khilafat offices were again raided by the Police and all docu¬ 
ments and papers seized. 

S]. K. Chaliha, president, Assam Cong. Com, arrested 
at Gauhati. 

12th. The Prince at Allahabad attended official functions. 
Complete hartal in town ; all shutters of houses and all shops 
and bazars closed. In the deserted streets stray Anglo-Indian 
crowds and Govt, school students greeted the Prince. 

Non-co-operation at Dacca ; Congress and Khilafat Secre¬ 
taries arrested and all ])olitical meetings prohibited for one 
month. In honour of the arrest of Mr. Das and other leaders 
town was illuminated and a bonfire made of foreign cloth.—At 
Delhi Mr. Asaf Ali Bar-at-Law and 53 other national loaders 
arrested for being volunteers.—At Burma Seditious Meetings 
Act p-romulgated at Rangoon, Mandalay, Insein and Hantha 
waddy.—At Lahore the trial of Lala Lajpat Rai and other 
Congress leaders opened. No defence taken by the accused 
“as they were convinced that the Government could not pay 
even a decent respect to its own laws.^' At Pratabgarh Moul. 
M. A. Sberwani sentenced to 18 months R, I. 

13lh. The Prince at Benares received address from Hindu 
University and degree of D. L. Complete hartal in town 
except at Ramnagar of the Benares State. University students 
did not attend, hall being filled by Anglo-Indian boys. 

Non-co-operation—At Calcutta students emptied out 
of their classes and resolved to remain on strike till the 
Prince left Calcutta. Dinner proposed to bo given by the High 
Court Bar to the Viceroy cancelled ; proposed visit of the 
Viceroy to the II. Court dropped. Howrah Bar boycotted 
for a week, pleaders net attending. 

In the Punjab, Govt, issued notification declaring Congress 
and Kliilafal Volunteer organisations unlawful. At Delhi Mr. 
Asaf Ali seiitenood to 18 months S. I. , other volunUers from 
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6 to 12 months. Messrs Ahdiir Rahaman, Tacii, Haskar 
and other Congress men arrested. At Poona picketing of 
liquor shops prohibited. At Patna Mr. K. Kushin, Sec. 
Khilafat Com. arrested. 

Madras Council—licatod debate over tlie Mopl.'ili Tram tr.i^^'dy bil 
by Mr. H. K. Simiimugain (’Iwttiar. “The appointment (d Mr Knapp, 
the Martial Ijaw Authority of Malabar nnd(‘i whom t'le dark tra^^Tdy 
liappened as the head ot tiu* (Vin'mittee to enquire into the aftair left 
the only possil^le inierence m the mind of Ihe people, viz that heie 
as in the Punjab, a process of white-washing was in progress ” 

14th. The Prince at Nepal. 

Non-co-operation—At Calcutta 70 volunteers arrested. 
Colleges ^ Schools, except those of Govt, closed. At Allahabad 
Congress otHce raided by Police while a meeting of the 
Provincial Congress Com. was being held ; 54 members 
were arrested for voting for the volunteer organisation. 
At Poona Civil Rcsisters Messrs N. C. Kelker, Paranjpe 
(Editor, Fivafjya), Bhopatkar (Editor, Lolcbanuraha^ Gokhale 
(Editor, Mahratta) Dr. K. Damlo (Editor, Haja Karan) began 
picketing of liquor shops against Magistrate’s order. 

Viceroy received address Irom Bengal Mahajan Sabha in reply 
i\ iti-raled his claim for P>ritjbh justice and for “law k oidfT.*’ lie referrc<i 
to till' e\(‘nts of 17t.li Kov , charaet.crised it as intimidation, coercion, 
unlawful }>roBsure and threatermig at which the “law-abiding” citizena 
having asked for [irotection Govt, took rdl those steps against which 
there was an <iutcr\ of rejiresbion. 

15th. The Prince on shooting trip in Nopal. 

Non-co-operation—Messrs Kajagopalachari, Ramaswami 
Naicker and Dr. Raj am, leaders of Vellore, charged for picket¬ 
ing against drink. 

At Calcutta 200 volunteers out for picketing ; 120 more 
arrested. All over Bengal house searches., arrests and convictions 
of volunteers. Chittagong ‘roll of honour’ up to date reported 
to be 400, Sylhet 100, and Gouhati 9(). Wholesale strike of 
ship coolies for alleged snatching and stamping with foot upon 
Gandhi caps by some European Sergeant ; steamers * in docks 
and jetties lying idle. Mufussil colleges gradually left by 
students. 

At Benares Babii Bhagwandas, Satyadev and Pt. Shiv- 
narayan Misra arrested for publishing a hartal notice. 

Secretary, National Liberal League, Calcutta wired to 
Viceroy protesting against police and military terrorism. 
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Lucknow Liberal League wired to Viceroy and U. P, 
Govt, a resolution strongly protesting against unlawful Govt, 
repression. 

At Poona public meeting held under Mr. Kelkar and his 
friends protesting against the Magistrate's order against picket¬ 
ing and asking the people to resort to civil resistance. Batches 
of young men under the lead of Mr. Kelkar and other leaders 
begun picketing, wore arrested, led lo the i)olioe station and 
then let otF, 

16th. Non-co-operation—Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, ex-advo¬ 
cate Genl. of Madras, a moderate, issued manifesto renounc¬ 
ing his titles and seat in the Council in protest of Govt, 
repression and its unconstitutional interference with the liberty 
of the ]>eople. 

At Calcutta unprecedented volunteer enthusiasm—400 
out, 120 arrested. In Mofussil Bengal up to date arrests 72 
Naraingun], 200 Madaripar, smaller numbers elsewhere. Cal. 
Medical College students joined strike up to 31st. Mr. C. R. 
Das issued appeal to people. Moderates manifesto headed by Sir 
A. Choudhury, Sir P. C. Roy and others against ruthless Govt, 
repression issued. 

At Allahabad 100 new volunteers enrolled. Mr. Kabasi, 
2nd Editor, Independent, sentenced to 6 months R. I. 

At Poo/m, Deccan 8abha passed resolution condemning 
order against picketing—volunteers continue picketing liquor- 
shops. At Lahore trial of Lajpat Rai & others resumed inside 
jail in camera inspito of protest, 

Moplah casualties since outbreak issued : killed 1,826. 
wounded 1,500, captured 5,4v0, surrendered 14,000 approxi¬ 
mately. ^ 

17th. Viceroy met Pt. Malaviya in interview and discussed 
about suggested Round Table Conference. 

Non-co operation—Calcutta—students strike complete 
and extending all over Bengal, flood of volunteers increasing— 
450 out, 250 arrested—volunteers courting arrest in larger 
numbers all over Bengal. M. Abdul Musabir Chowdhury, 
Khilafat president of Silchar, Assam, sentenced to I yr. R. 1.; 
M. Akram Khan, Editor, Mahamadi sentenced to 1 yr. R. I. for 
sedition. Cal. Civil Guards out—Bulls and pigs let loose in the 
streets with the placard “Civil Guard”, 
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At Allahabad Pts. Shamlal ^ Mohonlal Nohru sentenced 
to 6 months’ S, I. & Rs. 100/. At Lucknow Pt. Jawaharlal 
Nehru same ; also to M. Saxena, Drs. L Sahani, S. Narain, 
Pt. B. Bappa, Beni Pr, Singh, Ramachander, Lai Bahadur. 
Khilafatists, Hakim Abdu! Wali, Salamutullah, Shaukat Ali, 
S. M. Nawab and others more severely punished : 1 Yr and 
Rs. 200/-each. 

At Lucknow Sir H. Butler at a Durbar (Uitlincd his 
]»olioy of roi)ression for alleged breaking the law and eongra- 
tulated on the excellent results achieved w^hich he detailed at 
length. 

At Ahmedabad, Surat and Nadiad Govt, took forcible 
possession of Municipal Schools which had previously been 
transferred to the control of National Education Board by the 
Municipalities. 

18th. Madras liiboral League under Sir P. S. Shivasw\ami 
Iyer wired resolution protesting against Govt, policy of repres¬ 
sion. DoAvan Bahadur M. O. Parthasarathy Aiyangar wrote 
to Govt, relinquishing titles, etc, to save the “last little self- 
respect still lingering in mo”. 

At Calcutta 700 volunteers out, 300 arrested. 

19th. B. (fe O. Govt, notified that in response to representa¬ 
tion of 14 Council Members beaded by Mr. Hasan Imam 
repressive action under Cr. Law Amend. Act to bo postponed. 

Ill Bengal Council, Governor made a long statement on 
repression and non-co-operation (see p. 327). Heated debate 
led by Mr. S. N. Mallick. At Calcutta Pt. Malaviya had a long 
interview with Mr. C. R. Das in the goal—530 volunteers 
out picketing, 250 arrested. Mr. AVajid Ali Pani, the celebrated 
Chand Mia of Karatia, sentenced to 3 months R. 1 
Rs. 90,000 security ! 

Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas and Pt. H. N. Kuzru had 
long interview with M. Gandhi at Subormati Ashram. 

At Lahore, Mi. fetokes sentenced to G month’s S. 1. ; 
Lala Trilokchand sentenced to 3 months S. I and 200/- fine. 
At Poona 300 shop keepers enrol as civil resisters picketing 
liquor-shops, many arrested, taken to the police station and 
then let off. 

20th. In the H. of Commons Mr. Montagu replying to Mr* 
Ben Spoor said that there \vas no “repression” in India, only 
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action had been taken to prevent civil disturbances and 
breaches of public order. 

Allahabad Moderates, Messrs Raza Ali, N. P. Asthana, 
G. L. Agarwala, Iswari Saran, D. C. Banerji and 20 others 
issued manifesto in reply to Sir H. Butler (see 17th) emphati¬ 
cally protesting against Govt, policy of repression. 

Madras Vakil’s Association passed resolution protesting 
against abuse of the Criminal Law l)y Govt. 

Hon. Lala Sukhbir Singh, Member, Council of State, 
wired to Viceroy suggesting Round Table Conference under the 
Chairmanship of H. R. H. the Priiice of Wales ! 

Non-co-operation—At Allahabad 56 volunteers con¬ 
victed and sentenced. Security of Ks. 2000 of the Independent 
forfeited. 100 volunteers jiicluding Mr. Jairam, Congress 
Secretary and Pt. Malaviya’s sons and nephews arrested for 
picketing a school. At Lucknow 8 volunteers convicted and 
20 arrested. At Delhi Lala Shankar lal sentenced to 4 months 
R. I. along with 35 others At Calcutta 700 volunteers out, 
320 arrested ; lady volunteers out in increasing numbers from 
this date. Children arrested and then let ofT, cried for 
re*arrcst and surreptitiously entered the look-ups. At Piroj])ur 
Sreomati Saraju Devi and school-boys arrested. At Dacca Dr. 
P. C. Ghosh and others arrested. At Ranchi 40 arrested. At 
Hyderabad, Sind, Mr. Daulatram, Cong. Sec. sentenced to 2 
years R. I. x\nd so on all over India. 

21st. Malaviya Deputation presented address to Viceroy on ‘pre¬ 
sent situation’, in reply to which ho said that he could not comply 
with their ro(iuost of suspending rei)ression (see pp. 332-G). 

Gandhi in reply to Lord Ronaldshay’s last speech (19th. 
see p. 327) said that the political situation was the creation 
of the Govt, and that hi for one did not want any conference. 

Mr. P. Muhammad Khan, M. L. A made press-statement 
strongly opposing Round Table Conference which was bound 
to be infrjLictuous like Gandhi Reading and the Das-Ronaldshay 
interview. Ho thought that Govt, knew people’s grievances 
well enough and a conference was useless; that he would 
oppose it in the council if proposed. 

Non -co-operation.--At Allahabad Pt. Malaviya’s sons 
and nephews released ; others convicted to 1 months R. I. At 
Vellore C. Rajagopalachari, Genl Sec., Cong. & Subramanya 
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Sastri of Arni, Presid. Prov. Cong. Com. seutencod to 3 months 
R. I. At Calcutta 250 arrested. In Muffasil Bengal students left 
school and enrolled as volunteers. Haji Abdur Rashid, Vice- 
chairman Dist. Bd., Noakhali, and M. Ibrahim sentenced to 1 yr. 

BeharGovt. issued oomrnuniquo stating that in view of R. T. 
Conference recent political prisoners to bo conditiomiily released 
—no one act\ially reloasiM] as no one accepted the condilion.^^. 

P. (Jovernor refu.sod to call special sof^sion of Council 
on rofpu&ition of mombors to discuss the political situation. 
U. P. Chamber of Com. protest against the arbitrary order, 
22nd. r^eputation of Bengal Moslem loyalists waited upon 
Viceroy at Calcutta to represent Moslem feeling on Khilafat. 

Prince at Patna received oflicial welcome—town in hartal. 

Trial of Lala Lajpat liai, Mr.^Sanatanam, Dr. Gopi Chand, 
and Malik Lui Khan resumed in Ijahorc central jail,—they 
all refused to make any statement or take any defence as 
they did not recognise the court. Lala Govardhandas, local 
Cong, president, Mr. Dilwar Singh, Secy, and many congress 
volunteers arrested. At Calcutta large number of mill hands 
out from this date, 250 arrested. Vice chairman, Darbhanga 
Municipality, M. Molid. Jalil resigned official posts in ])rotest. 
23rd. Pt. Malaviya had long interview with Bengal Governor 
on the question of release of political prisoners convicted under 
Cr: Law Amend. Act, in connection with Round Table con¬ 
ference and loft for Aliniedabad to attend (Congress. 

Non-co-operation.—At Calcutta 2000 volunteers out, 
500 arrested ; 18,000 mill-hands on strike ; Volunteer enthusi¬ 
asm and arrest kept whole city in commotion—-many alleged 
atrocities by civil guards and their friends ; Messrs. B. N. 
Burman and Padamraj Jain sentenced to 1 jr. R. I. 

At Allahabad, a number of Rajas and Talukdars issued 
a counter manifesto against the Liberals’ protest (20th.) fully 
justifying Govt, action and citing the oxam[)le of Russia as a 
warning ! ♦ 

At Poona civil resisters again out picketing ;—arrested 
and fi:ied and fine realised by issuing distress warrants. Up 
to date number of civil resisters convicted : 260. 

24th. H. R. H. the Prince in Calcutta—great reception by 
the Europeans, the Indian aristocracy and Council Members— 
complete hartal in the Indian (piarter—city partially dark at 
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night owing to strike amongst municipal hands ; Indian 
quarter absolutely quiet and terror-striken. 

M. Gandhi in reply to the Viceroy (22iid) made a state¬ 
ment to a press representative alleging that the Viceroy was 
inciting the Europeans against congress men by saying that 
the N-C-0 hartal was meant as an insult to the Prince. 

All-India Congress Committee under ILikim Ajmal Khan 
met at Ahmedabad on the eve of the National Congress 
session to consider resolutions to be passed in the open congress. 

Mrs. Motilal Nehru opened the All-India Swadeshi Ex¬ 
hibition at Ahmedabad before a largo audience of congress¬ 
men, where amongst other things the complete process of 
Khadi manufacture was shown and explained. 

Non-co-operation.—At Nasik Mr. Oaka, municipal pre¬ 
sident, resigned. At I^oona civil rosisters continue [)icketing, 
some convicted and sentenced 3 month’s R. I. At Lahore 
volunteer processions broken u]) by a novel plan from this 
date, viz. water hoses turned on them. At Allahabad Mr. M. 
Desai, Editor, the manuscript Independtnty sentenced to 1 yr. 
E. I. ; 62 picketors arrested. 

At Calcutta Mr, Satcowripati Roy, Swami Visudhanand, 
L. Lachmaii Singh, volunteer-leaders, arrested. At Gauhati 
GO volunteers including leading pleaders arrested. 

25th. Entally riot at Calcutta started by drunken Eurasian 
Civil Guards who killed 1 and wounded 23 Moslems. 

At Benares Congress oflice broken up by police and its 
Sec. arr 0 ste;d—rush of volunteers in the streets—150 arrested. 
26th. Indian Social Conference at Ahmedabad, Mr. K. 
Natarajan, prosidont. Resolutions pass*-d for abolition of untouch- 
ability, caste-system, clrpik, and extension of female education. 

AlMndia Khilafat Conference at Ahmedabad under Hakim 
Ajmal Khan (for proceedings see pp. 127 31 Appendix). 

At Calcutta Police constable found shot dead at night. 
Police raid at Machuabazar wlioro mosques were alleged to 
have been broken upon and desecrated. 

27th. Indian National Congress in Session at Ahmedabad. 

All-India Khilafat Conference—Independence resolution 
of Hasrat Mohani ruled out of order by the president. Upon 
this, after conferenco ended, Mr. Mohani appealed to his 
followers to stay and pass his resolution, This was done. 
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Oovt. of India appoinlod tlin Racial Distinctions Commit¬ 
tee to consider the existing racial discriminations in criminal 
law between Indians and P]uropeans. 

28th. Fourth session of All-India Liberal Federation held at 
Allahabad with Mr. (lovindaraghava Iyer as president (see 
]) 88 Api)endix). Ft. II N. Kuji/rii, in his welcome address 
as chairman, strongly de])recated (^ovt’s ivprespivo policy. 

All India Police Conference held its first session at Howrah 
with Rai saheb P. C. Biswas as president (see p 109 Appendix). 

National Congress rejected Pt. Malaviya’s motion urging 
the Congress to declare its desire for a round table conference 
by a large majority. M. Gandhi said that personally he was 
neither for nor against any conference, but there was nothing 
in the Viceregal pronouncement which could justify such a step. 

Pt. Malaviya signed Congress creed and became ox- 
oflicio member of the All India Committee. 

At Benares Sirdar Abdul Karim Khan of Kabul with 30 
volunteers arrested. Fewer arrests at other ])Iacos. 

29th. Second session of the All-India Students’ Conference 
held at Ahmcdabad with Mrs. Naidii as president,, (see p 80 App) 

Burma Govt, ordered 32 Indians and 16 Barmans to 
leave Rangoon within 24 hr.s. and not to come back before 
12 dan. in view of the Princes’ vi.sit ' 

Volunteer activity resumed ii: Calcutta. 

Public meeting held at Lahore dosjute iirohibition under 
Seditious Meetings Act attended by 400, for which Lala 
Baishanath and other congress leadcis arrested next day. 

Commotion in Police Conference, Howrah, on the presi¬ 
dent being peremptorily ordered by the Insp. Gonl. of Police 
to leave Calcutta for his outspoken Presidential Address. 
30th. 14 th session of the All-India ^Muslim League held at 

Ahmedabad with M. Hasrat Mohani as president (see p. 68 
App), who pleaded for the deolaration of Indian Inde])ondcnce 
at once,—the resolution was however defeated by a niaiority, 

Congress Working Committee passed resolution urging 
all Prov. Committees to enlist volunteers preparatory to civil 
disobedience to bo started from 15rh Ja. . next. At Calcutta 
60 volunteers arrested. 

31st. Poona picketing and arrests continued as before. 

Editor and Pi inter, liannoon charged with sedition 
and sentenced to 2 year 6 months’ S. I, 
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Chief Events —Prince’s Tour in Burma, Madras and C. P. — Riot at 
Madras on Prince’s visit—The Malaviya Conference Fiasco—Re¬ 
pression and Volunteer activity slackened—Trial of Lajpat Rai, Raja- 
gopalachariar and other Leaders and their sentence—all-India prepara¬ 
tion for Civil Disobedience — 

2nd. Indian Conference held in Caxton Hall, London, with 
80 Indians. Resolutions wore passed endorsing those of the 
Indian National Congress. 

At Delhi 110 volunteers arrested. At Calcutta several 
mills closed owing to strike of labourers in protest of victi¬ 
misation of their leaders for joining N-C O. 

H. K. H, The Prince arrived at Rangoon. 

At Allahabad I’ts. Krishnakant and Govinda Malaviya 
re arrested with a batch of volunteers—sentenced next day 
to 18 months R. 1. for enlisting volunteers. This was subse¬ 
quently reduced to 0 months by order of U, P, Govt. 

3rd. Pt. Malaviya and sponsors of the R. T. Conference 
issued invitations to 300 leaders all over India to join the 
Malaviya Conference at Bombay (see p. 353) 

Arrest of Aolunrcers: Calcutta 80, Agra 52, Lahore 3, 
Lucknow 78 ; smaller numbers elsewhere. 

Punjab (Jniv, Convocation addressed by Sir Ashutosh 
Mukherji who was interrupted by loud shouts of Mahatma 
Gandhi ki jai'^ from many graduates. 

4th. Sj. S. Chakravarty, Bong. Cong. Commtt. president 
arrested at Calcutta and sentenced to 3 months for refusing to 
take oath and give evidence in Court. 

7th. Lala Lajpat Rai & party se-^tenced to 1 yr R. I and G 

months S. I. Similar convictions of other congress volunteers in 
the Punjab—sulisequently reduced by 9ovt. oivler to G months . 

Dr. Subram uiiam sentenced to 1 yr R. I. at Coconada ; 
Mr. Sundara Row to G months S. I. at Vizagapatam. 

V. Kunho^mad liaji, the Moplah King, arrested with 
retinue and arms in Malabar —shot with 6 others on 20th. 

At Calcutta ladies again out picketing. Pt. AmbicaPr* 
Bajpai sentenced to 1 months' R, I, At Patna M. Kursaid 
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Hossain, K. S. Sinba and Jagat N. Lai sentenced from 6 
to 11 months 8. I. 

10th. Punjab Govt, issued solemn warning against civil dis¬ 
obedience : They said—“Govt, will deal with Civil Disobedience 
by measures more systematic and rigorous than any which have 
hitherto been adopted.” Public consternation as repetition of 
Jhallianwalla apprehended. 

Legislative Assembly met at Delhi—motion for adjourn¬ 
ment of the House to consider the “present situation” 
disallowed— Pt. Iswari Saran’s resolution urging Govt, to drop 
their repressive policy postponed. 

nth. Ladies meeting held at Lucknow Congress otbee led 
by Mrs. Abdul Quair and daughters of Hon. Pt. Jagat Narain 
to encourage men to join national movement and adopt the 
national programme of the Congress. 

12th. Sitamarhi ])roclaimcd a disturbed area by B. <fe 0. 
Govt.—punitive police costing Rs. 25,000 imposed upon the 
l) 0 oplo for alleged N C O activity. 

Lala Girdhari lal, Congress Com. president, Amritsar, M. 
Daud Gaznavi and Mr. Sunam llai arrested previous day 
sentenced to 1 yr. S- I, for enrolling volunteers. 

13th. H. R. H. the Prince in Madras attended ollicial 
functions—town in hartal—mob outbreak in town and free 
street fight between Adi-dravidian iK; Non-Brahman loyalists and 
non-co-operators. Police and Military dispersed crowd by fire. 
14th. Malaviya Conference held at Bombay with Sir 
Sankaran Nair in the chair on this and following day (see 
p p. 353-60). Sir Sankaran loft the meeting sub^^equently 
in great anger saying that ‘ho would break the conference*. 
Sir M. Viswesvaraya then took his chiar. 

I5th. Meeting held at many places at Calcutta to inaugu¬ 
rate civil disobedience. Civil resistors began incketing at* Poona, 
Rejuvenated volunteer activity in many places in the U. P. 
and Punjab to launch wholesale Civil disobedience. 

16th. Racial Distinctions Committee appointed by the Leg. 
Assembly began to hold sittings at Delhi from this day—very 
little response from important Indian parties. 

17th. Congress Working Com. met at Bombay under Gandhi 
postponed civil disobedience till end of month in pursuance of 
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resolution passed at the Malaviya conference (see p. 365), 
Sir Sankaran Nair issued his famous press-letter explaining why 
he left the conference (15th) and denouncing Gandhi in un¬ 
measured language (see p. 357). 

Lady picketers began to bo out at Lahore from this 
day headed by Kumari Lajjabati, Principal, Kanya Maha- 
vidyalaya, Jullunder, and escorted by volunteers. 

Ast. Gaoler, Patna gaol, resigned to follow N-C-0. 

18th. Resolutions in the IjOgislative Assembly and the 
Council of State moved by M. Iswar Saran and Mr. P. C. 
Sethna respectively for round table conference defeated after a 
long and heated debate. 

19th. Gandhi replied to Sir Sankaran's letter. Similar 
protests to this loiter was made by the Secy of the conference, 
Mr. Srinivas lyeng.ir, and many other loaders. 

Public meeting at South Calcutta under Mrs. Das broken 
up by police charge resulting in almost the death of a 
Bengalee lady visitor, Hemnalini Debi, alleged to be struck by 
the European oflicer in command. Babu S. Chakravarty 
sentenced to 1 yr, for volunteer enrolment. 

Babu Bhagwan Das at Benares released unconditionally, 
but he refused to go home and stayed under prison-conditions 
till all were released or his sentence of 12 months expired. 
22nd l.iargo N-C-0 meeting at College Sq. Calcutta, broken 
up by Police baton charge —280 arrested. 

23rd. Public meeting at Dacca held against Magistrate's order 
dispersed by Police baton charge directed by the Magistrate 
ending in some 50 of the public seriously wounded. 

Jiala Duni Chand of Ambala with followers arrested and 
sentenced to 6 months R. I. for picketing liquor-shops. 

25th. In Assam, on this and following days, tenants terroris¬ 
ed to pay taxes by Gurkha soldiers being marched through the 
villages, which made default in paying revenue following 
N-C-0., the new No-tax campaign. 

26th. ^Secretaries of the Malaviya Conference received reply 
from the Viceroy that he saw no use of further discussion 
about the R. T, conference (see p. 375). 

Serious riot ar Tittagarh Mill ending in police firing on 
the strikers—2 killed, 40 wounded. Raizada Hansraj, presi- 
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dent, Jullunder Congress Committee, arrested for picketing 
liquorshops. At Calcutta 500 N-C O volunteers arrested in 
mimorous large mass meetings all over the city. In Behar 
Council K. Mohd. Noor's resolution urging withdrawl of 
repression passed against Govt. Gandhi left Ahmodabad for 
Bardoli in view of starting Civil disobedience. At Allahabad 
big public meeting called by Mrs. Kamala Nehru held against 
Magistrate’s order. 

27th. Salanga hat tragedy, E. Bengal, in which armed police 
came in contact with pickeler- and openc(l tire, killing a few 
and wounding many. 

Annual Conf. of Assoc. Europ. Chaml). of Commerce held 
at Calcutta ; Lord Konaldshay said that Indian labour trouble 
was engineered by ])oliticians. 

Durgadas Baid, Secretary, Amritsar Cong. Com. sentenced 
to 2 yrs. BuiuU Malaram, Lajpat Rai’s pa])or, suppressed at 
Lahore. During the month 4 other Jiahore papers had their 
security forfeited : Pratap^ Kesari^ Akali, Khnlarilar, 

29th. Non-co operators of Surat under the load or Messrs. 
Gandhi, Patel and Tyabji held conference at Bardoli 
to enquire about the Taluk’s readiness for the No-Tax 
campaign—resolution was passed that Birdoli Taluk was 
l)repared for mass civil disobedience. Notice was sent to the 
Congress Working Committee that unless prohibited the Taluk 
will stop paying land revenue under the direct load of Gandhi. 

30th.. Secretaries, Malaviya Conf. again wired to Viceroy 
expressing readiness to meet the wishes of the Viceroy— 
no response made by latter; Gandhi was asked to postpone 
last date of civil disobodionce for 3 days more which he did. 

Lala Lajpat Rai and party released from jail as the 
Govt, came to the conclusion that the meeting for which he 
was convicted was not a ])iiblic meeting. He was re-arrestod 
under a now charge under the Cr. Law Amend. Act ! ’ ! 

31st At the Bengal Council Prof. Mukherji’s resolution ur¬ 
ging the withdrawal of repressive orders of Govt, was passed 
by a majority after a keen debate defeating Govt, amendment. 

Cong. Woiking Com. under Hakim Ajmal Khan advised 
people not to take up mass civil disobedience until Gandhi 
advised (see p. 389). 
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Chief Events.—Suspension of L&nd-Tax in Guntur end Assfm 
district discontinued—Tlie Chauri chaura outrage—Suspension of Civil 
disobedience by Gandhi—Beginning of split in N.C O crmp at Delhi. 

1st. Extra Military Police, Gurlvha soldiers and armoured 
cars stationed in several villages in the Guntur Dist. for their 
\^ithholding taxes inpursuai.ee of civil disobedience—cost of 
additional police and military ordiredto be realised from 
the people. Up to the end of January out of Its. 1,473,000 
of the first kid payable to Govt, only some Ks. 4 lakhs 
were paid. 

3rd. Mr. N. C. Kelkar of Poona sentenced by Magistrate for 
picketing liquor shops along with others ; campaign went on as 
before, up to-date arrests in this connection being 500 at Poona. 

In view ot resolution of All India Cong. Com. West 
Godavery Dist. Cong. Com. asked ryots to pay up land revenue 
so long held up in view of adoption of mass civil disobedience. 

strike at Tundia Ky. Station owing to some Indian 
firemen being kicked and struck by an European foreman 
gradually spread all over the JS. 1. Ry. in the U.P. Military 
were called in to mount guard on stations. 

4th. Gandhi issued his famous letter to the Viceroy and Govt, 
of India intimating the initiation of mass civil resistance by non* 
payment of taxes by the Bardoli Taluk under his lead. Gandhi 
once more requested Govt, to revise their policy. 

5th. 50 Women volunteers accompanied by large crowds 
paraded streets of Delhi in anticipation of mass civil disobe¬ 
dience. 

West Kistna Dist. Cong, Com.also advised ryots and land- 
holderj? to pay up land revenue so long held up. 

Ghastly mob outrage on Police station at Chauri- 
Chaura, U. P. resulting in the burning of some 22 policemen 
(see p, 390). Panic in Gorakhpur and Bareilly for a week. 

Riot at Bareilly—European Magistrate seriously hit—police 
opened fire killing and maiming many. Panic in the district 
for several days. British Infantry stationed in the town. AU 
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congross voliiuteors corps disbanded—congress workers of the 
]icigld)ourhood arrested. 

6th. Govt, of India issued a communique in reply to Gandhi^s 
manifesto “taking up the challenge thrown out by Gandhi and 
repudiating that they had been following a policy of ‘lawless 
repression^ 

7th Gandlii replied to the Govt, of India communique 
refuting their allegations and exi)laining why civil disobedience 
was going to 1)0 launched (see pp. 381-87). 

8th. Lord Curzon in the House of Lords threatened ruthless 
repression in India if iiresent conditions continued. 

9th (landhi (jamo to Bombay from Bardoli and held anxious 
consultations with P(. M.daviya, Jayakar, Jinnah, Natarajan 
and others of the Indepjndent party on the affairs of Chauri. 
lOth. At Triohinopoly M essrs. P. Kothandaraman and Janab 
Hussain sentenced to I yr. R. I. for N-C-(3 work. On the 
previous day 40 picketers obstructing sale of wine licence 
arrested with all leaders. 

Mr. G. Ramchandra Rao of Cocanada. N-C-0 leader, 
sentenced to I month S I. for refusing to take oath in court. 
11th Working Committee of Congress met at Bardoli and 
after long and anxious deliberations issued next day the 
famous Bardoli resolutions suspending civil disobedience. 

12th. Gandhi went o'l a five days’ fast to do penance for the 
Chiuri Cliaura and Bareilly tragedy. 

At Calcutta 2,000 Khilafat volunteers attempted to hold 
mootings at difft^rent places to express rejoicings at the con¬ 
viction of Moulana Abul Kalam Azad but were frustrated by 
Iho Police, '4 50 being arrested. 

14th. In the House of Commons, on the debate on India, 
Mr. Montagu made an important statement warning India of 
the iro of “the most determined people on Earth ”, meaning 
the British. The debate revealed all through tlie most 
uns(3cm]y juncker spirit of the members trying to overawe 
Lidia into submission. 

H. R. H. The Prince of Wales at Delhi entertained at 
magniticont State functions for the next week. 

17ih. Cawnpore Khilafat Comm, unanimously resolved to 
urge the Cent. Khil, Com, to stick to civil diso]> 0 dienco 
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inspite of the Bardoli decisions. Beiig. Prov. Corg. and 
Kliilaf. Com. also expressed dissent ))ut accepted the Burdoli 
resolutions for the time being. 

24th. Meeting of the All-India Con. Com. hold at Delhi at 
Hakim Ajmal Khan’s house to consider the Bordoli resolutions. 

The famous Delhi Uesolulions issued partially abrogating 
tlio Bardoli decisions—split, in the N-C'O cam]) l)egin;iing. 
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Chief Events—Turn in Indian Politics—Mr. Montagu forced to 
resign to placate Lord Curzon and other imperialists—Mahatma 
Gandhi arrested —Stringent measures to suppress Indian political 
development threatened from Whitehall. 

9th. Mr. Montagu, the Secretary of State foi India, was 
forced to resign to placate the imperialists, Lord Curzon and 
his party, and the Dyers and O’Dwyers in England. 

10th. Mahatma Gandhi arrested at Ahmedabad for sedition 
(see p. 408). 

18th. 'J’he I rial of Mahatma Gandhi—his written state¬ 
ment—the judgment. The Mahatma sentenced to Six years 
imprisonment—the same punishment as was awarded to 
Lokraanya Tilak. 


[Fuller chronicle nill he^given in the next L^.^ne of the ReAjisterf] 



Resume of Political Movement 1921.22 

January *21. —Agraiian distuTbances in U. V. suppressed by Police and 
Military force—N-C*() among students in Hengal and Punjal) threatening 
a coIlap.se of educational institutions—Duke of ('’onnauglit arrived to 
inaugurate the reformed Councils—hoj cott campaign started by Gandhi. 
February *21.— The first session of tlie new CouneiJs at work—Akali 
movement in the Punjab threatening trouble—Duke’s tour in Northern 
India ; bis famous speech of “forgive and forget” at Delhi—N C-O in 
C. P. in the shape of Ji<|Uor picketing—Boycott campaign continued. 

March ’21.—Councils continued—U. P. Govt, preparing to grapple 
N-Cd) by force—failure of N C-O campaign among&t students and 
lawyers—The Bezwada Congress programme started by Gandhi and party. 
April '21.—Arrival of the new Viceroy Lord lleadiiig—Lull in N-C-O 
activity—the (lucstion of compromise raised in various iiuaiterB- high 
expectations from Lord Keadiiig all over the country 

May *21.—Strikes in P>erigal—The Chamlpur Gurkha outrage—Chitta¬ 
gong strike spread all over E. Bengal—The lulructuous Gandhi-lleading 
interview—The All Brothers’ apology episode. 

June '21.—Strikes continued—The Afghan bogey start(‘d to blackmail tJie 
All Brothers—Controversy on the Gandhi-Keading inteiview—Hopes of 
Viceregal boons so long anticipate<l extinguished. 

July *21.—The Tiluk Swaraj fund over-subscribed—Signal triumph of 
Gandhi—Huge liolocaust of British cloth staited by Gandhi all over India 
—Moslem impatience gaining ground—UlemaV fatwa against serving in 
the Army and Police—Karachi Khilafat Conference repeating same. 

August *21.—Moplah rebellion at Malabar. Gandhi’s tour in Upptr India. 
September’ 21.—Arrest of tlie Ah Brothers and other Moslem leaders— 
Policy of suppressing Moslem agitation all over lidia inaugurated—N-C-0 
campaign intensified by Gandhi—Gandhi adopted llie loin cloth. 

October *21.—The Karachi trial of All Brothers—Arrest of Vanab 
Yakub Hassan in Madras—rounding up ol Moslem leaders continued— 
Campaign for the boycott of the Prince started by Gandhi. 

November’21 —H. U H. The Prince in Bombay—Ail India hartal — 
serious not in Bombay—Govt, campaign of suppressing N-C-0 activities 
inaugurated by Bengal Govt by declaring N-C-O volunteer organisations 
unlawful, followed by U. P., Pitnjab and As^am Govts. 

December '21.—The great fight between Govt, and N.C-0 volunteers— 
Arrest of all Congress and Khilafat leaders all over India—Repression m 
excelsiB—20,000 Congress men arrested.—The Ahmedabad Congress declar¬ 
ing to start civil disobedience, 

January ’22. Malaviya Conference at Bombay for Round Table Conference 
ended in a fiasco.—All India preparations for civil disobedience—Gandhi 
to lead at Bardoli. —Guntur and Assam suspending land tax. 

February ’22. The Chauri Cliaura outrage in U. P. Gandhi’s break¬ 
down—civil disobedience suspended. 

March *22. The Arrest of the Mahatma.—His imprisonment for six 
years—The end of civil disobedience. 



India in 1921-22 

A Review of Political Events 

{For previous history vj Non-cf^ operation sec the Indian 
Annual Register 10!20 £ 1921) 

Jiidia 111 1021 saw the ^natrst political strug^dc, covi'i’inij; tiio whole' 
of the llntish [) 0 bsossioiis, tliat she has witnessed m her reci'iit lust 017 . 
With its origin and causes we are not iu're concerned. The following 
is a general appreciation of the.* trend of political affairs. Facts will be 
found buraniarised in the C'hronicle, and, in detail, in the body of 
the book. 

Early in the year the tiat of non-co-operation had gone forth from 
the Iiitiian National Congress Inspite of all that could be done in 
the way of “cunstitutionar’ agitation, the Kliilafat grievanci'S remained 
as they were, the Tuiijab wrongs of Ihlh reniaimtl unremedii'd, and tlie 
Uetorm, wdiich meant gieater expenditure and taxation and no real reluf 
to the people, was taken as a means of further exploitation. Amidst 
utter hopelessness GandhTs constant preaching of non-co-operation 
spelled hope, and it began to taki' hold of the peoph' in the mass. 
The Duke of Connaught came to inaugurate the reforms and 
during the two months of January and February lh21 there was 
a display of lestivitii's in connection witii the Duke’s visit that bordered 
on the scandalous Unliculoub attempts were made to boycott the 
Duke’s visit by Gandhi and his party, but th(*y evoked no response 
from tlic people. Similar attempts were made to draw students out of 
their colleges. Both failed, as the people addressed had no very clear 
conception of wdiat non-co-operation was. The fact is that Gandhi 
and his lieu'lenants started just the wrong way about ; they first preached 
in tlic colleges and the courts—the two most perfect and powerful 
institutions that the bureaucracy has built in India ; and so long as this 
went on, Govt, watched tlieir game with amusement. The most vulnerable 
spot of the British administration m India is the great mass-million—the 
toilers in the fields and the labourers in the industries. Them the non-co¬ 
operators with all their political agitation couhl not reach till, by the I'lid 
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of the year, the percussion of Govt, raeasur- s at the top drove non-co- 
operation more and more down into the masses. 

In Northern India 

In January extensive economic! distri ss ^^ave rise t.o a serious 

agrarian trouble in tlie U. 1*. The Oudh Talukdars stilJ letained most 
of their autocratic rights as in the da^s of tlu; Nabobs. The Keformed 
Govt., which iiad only b^en strengtli(‘ned by an accession from this class 
of unregt'nerate Nabobs, liackcd up th(‘ Talukdars, and the peasant move¬ 
ment was decried as rank bohsle vism. The Governor, himself tlie head of 
the Talukdars’ Association, raised the frankenstedn. This nascent 
‘liolshevism’ was souglit to be nipped in tin* bud, and the rc'sult was wide¬ 
spread conflict between the mass of tlie [leasants and the arm of the 
‘law’, lliots occurred iNJce and military were drafted, and the 
peasant movement was broken with exactly that degree of meticulous 
care which the pow'er-drunk aristocracy ever employ in such cases all over 
the world. 

In the Tunjab, in the same period, was started a leligious movement 
under religious reformers, ealiul Akalis. The Sikhs, profiting by their 
experience of llilO and catching the Gandlnan doctrine, tri(>d first to 
purge their society of tlu‘ many wrongs that had crept in their shrines 
and opeTated to Ke'cp tlieni spbt apart. To re'gain their former glory 
the Sikhs had only to purify then* joint communal life : such was the 
i(l('a. But their movernent was naturally watched w'lth suspicion by the 
British authorities, joine'd by those anglicised Sikhs anel debauched priests 
and conservative's wdio found nothing to their intere'st in the* national move¬ 
ment. The* Gurudwara T’rahandhak committee, the central body of the 
Akalis, has since tli<*n siiflfere*d much in the waiy of perse'cutions, and the 
Sikh reform movement was sought to be strangled on the plea that they 
were secretly working for a revolution Kvory reform anel reformer in India, 
unKss started under British auspices, is suspect in the 03 es of the 
authorities. Inordinate pow'cr bneds^morel 111 ate fear of its loss. It is 
just this fear winch in lIMll led Genl. DyeT to commit his ‘error of 
judgment’ at Jiiallianwala. And uncorrectc'd errors give’in time a 
shivering suspicion of evcjry one about us. 

In Bengal, Behar ami Assam, extensive* industrial strikes characterised 
this period. The old inaeieepiate wa^es and tlie new fjuadrupled cost of 
living were working haviic nniougst the people, and the big capitalists 
and profiteers of the pivvie.us ye ars, facing a slump in business, began to 
eff.'et re'ductiona both in the nunibe^r of (*m|)loyoeR and in their pav. 
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Large numljcrs were thrown out oi work, the working class could not 
support their families, people died from starvation, women com¬ 
mitted suicide for nakedness, and wretchedness stalked wide. Strikes 
followed, in the Kailway, in the Steaiiu*r servieis, in ceal Mines, m llie 
Mills, in Tea Kstates, in every industrial coneeTii—mostly in the liand of 
Europeans. Gandhi’s creed entered lure. 'JMl the land, spin the chaika, 
abjure industrial viCe, wine and all that, the ii'port ol the West to exploit 
the fool :—this new gosped was easily undoTotoec!, and out rang from the 
heart of every wivtclied prolcdariat tlie shout of ‘‘Gandhi Maiiai.‘A,i ki 
JAl” ! Gandhi’s name w’orked like a balm to the toitured soul of the poor 
coolie and the w'orkman. In tlie whole world Gandhi w^as tlie only man 
wdio was the friend of the poor, tlieir sympathiser, brother—nay, their 
God, as they understood it, rather felt it, liow or wdiereforc they cared 
not to think. Hut the ho])e of the tortuD'd w’as the rage of the torturer. 
The very name of Gamlhi exoreise<l vice*. And il w'ork-peeiple gave up 
all vice : Iniuor, gambling, cinema, western sport and trink-ts, fuKTies 
and foppishness—w'as it not turning {-ociety all topsy-turvy ? And 
if the dirty proletariat crouch not low^ wliine not i.i^'re, stand upon their 
legs stiaight, refuse to do whatever and whenever bidden, begin to talk 
of honour and self-respect, mount the insullerable Gandhi cap over their 
head—was it not bolshevism undiluted ? And tliousands of men, the 
dumb cattl{‘-lik(‘ lierds of men, all crying in one voice ‘mahatma t4A'NDHI 
KI JAl’! All tins madd-'iied their capitediht mastein, TTrgo<l by tlie 
planters, tin* muK'-fAViiers, the industrial magnat'‘s, and from political 
motives, Government sent Gurkha soldier^ to (luell strikes. In (liandpnr, 
('hittagong, {laits of Heliar ami the U H, tliere was sueh an exhdiition of 
brute force on uure&’sting crowds of Gandhi-criers as would gladden the 
heart of a Dyer This only deepened the hohl of Gandhi on the masses. 
Nature healed tlie lorn llesh and Gandhi healed the heart. 


•The Bourgeoise 

Non-co-operation itsell dul not make o.uch heiuhvay amongst tli<j 
bourgeoise at first. The great m'ddlc class, the creation of that viry 
bureaucratic institution with winch the N-C-0 w’as at war, was touche<l 
only at the fringes. Harring a few high-souled lawyers, and a compara¬ 
tively larger number ( f humbler wage-oarnerB wdiom economic preMmre 
Sfiu-'C'zcd into the fold of non-co-operators, the Indian bourgeoise lay bet¬ 
ween the [iroletariat masses umler the grip of Gandhi on one side and tlie 
ruling higher clas-ies with all their aristocratic entourage on the other. Tlic 
Hritisb Govt, in India lias always taken care to sec that it did not become 
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bulli(Nielli 1V tbaribt to n,(;t .'IS a st(;im-roller all other classc's '.nto 

a (lt'a<l ](‘vel of uniformity. Still, laps* s ocour, as in the Punjab in 

ll>ilh and (hen the artful remedy of coiieessions, like the Keforms, is 
pr.iotised to ri'hainhfate tin; bureaueratio superiority and the further 
disintegration of tin* lower masses. This policy, which, like the 
pole star, lias always guided flu* rulers at Whib-hall, has never 

hieii cb'avly undiThtood by their oflieer.s and underlings m India. 

In the year under revuwv exactly this thing hap}'eiie(l. Kconomic causes 
bd to giave distress. Distress turned tlu* ina^s-imiid to Oandln. Gandhi 
brought, politics. And th<‘n the huge steam-r )jler worki-d with all steam 
up. Tlie mighty leveller rolled and rolled, and the bourgeoise and tlie 
masses were flattened out tog«‘ther in tlie same bed of Indian m^se^ 3 ^ 

M(‘n like Gandhi flourish on defeat. The Gandhi stunts one after 
another are remark.ably elusive as to Iheir significance. Immediately" after 
f ile lailure of the boycott [irogramme in the first 15 months of the year, the 
Pezwada stunt of a crore of “rm-n, money, munitions” was started, the 
Gandlii munition being tlie spinning wheel. It immediately leaped into 
suecovss , m less tlian another 3 raonthb the rc<iui&ite men land money fl()w\Ml 
in, and it remained ordy for the munitions to come to enable Gandhi to 
(li'clare Sw'araj ! P)Ut this was the hardest part of the programme. Gandhi, 
however, rose eijual to the oceasioii. A new, liold, and awfully impressive 
stunt was now started. Pritish cloth all over India w'as to be burnt, and 
then Swaraj in 11 months, ran tlie cry I Huge pih*s of loreign cloth was set 
liie to, and million.s upon millions of money w^asted. This sacrifice', how"- 
evoT, vsas well worth the purchase. Into the lu'art of the masses was 
burnt the truth of liome-sjnnuing and home-weaving—the salvation, poli¬ 
tical and economH\ ot tlie Indian people—peihaps of all peojile on earth. 

It wais woiideifuHiow this frail, liltle, all-loving man, looking just 
like a peasant, w"ent about at lightening rate all over India, applying 
the torch to piles ot foreign clotli w"ithout, tlie least hesitancy or ill-w'ill. 
This unbending, unfaltering sacrifice made Him look like a god ! And 
the masses caught tlie spirit. Hearts changed, stiffened, determined 
to throw" up imported tineries. And if the mmd is once made up, how 
long does it take for munitions to come ! And more. K spinning 
wheels are not re:uly, and home-made cloth not sufficient in quantity— 
what tin'll /—better far to go naked than cover the body with the ensign 
ol one’s shame I Foromoht in evc'iy sacrifice, Gandhi took the loin 
cloth, and discarded all ctlier linen. The protection of the flesh, he gave 
unto the eiiarge of tlie Gods. 

kSucIj lb the man | 
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Rut tlu'ri; a Tift iii tlu' Into. Th<‘ Mosloms iicvcT UTuU-Tfetood him, 
iiTid tlu'ir f^rcat leader, M. Mahom(*d Ali, t}iou{];li a constant attendant and 
associate of Gandhi, could not free himself from tlie traditional bane of 
the Moslem viz , violence'. His ^rcat tii?ur»*, his ti(‘ry oratory, the flashes 
of h’s ey(‘S, the throw of his tin^o'rs, the vvliole exfiression of the man, 
glowiiif^ like the Young Turk, was any thing but non-violent Still Gandhi 
was trying to change Inm inside out, and once successful, he know that 
the inner (lame of the Maulana would make him a greater Gandhi. 
Hut fate decreed otlierwise. 


The Moslems 

About the middh' of the year the Moshmi agitation ovi'r the Khilafat 
took a serious turn The idea gamed ground tiiat Rritam was helping the 
Gr(‘(‘ks against Angora. oOO Ulemas or Moslem divines issued a Fatwa 
or mandali* that it was sin to serve a Govt winch w\as at war with 
Moshms, and a campaign waas started to induce Moslems to give up 
bcivn.g in tl'(> army and the police. Jn rluly lh21 a resolution w’as 
passed to this effect at the Karachi Khilafat Conference, Mahoiiu'd Ah 
presiding. The great Moslem leader was suliscciuently sent to goal for 
2 years with liard labour, along with his brother Shaukat Ali, Dr. 
Kitchlew of Amritsar and 3 other very eminent Moslem priests. In 
August tlie MopUibs of Malabar rose in arms and all over India Moslem 
feeling rose to tlu* highest pitch. Here was new work for Gandhi. He 
tried to stem the tide; he tried to keep tlie Moslems non-violent, 
and on Nov. Ith diverted public Jittention to a scheme of civil 
disobedience. Jfis great influence with tlic Moslem leaders, and 
the way in which Ih-Amma, the revered mother of the Brothers 
All, and Mrs. Mahomi'd All absolutely relied upon him, made the 
whole Moslem world submit to his decreos. The w’ay in which this 
wondirful man has exercised his apostolic influence over men of all 
faiths and creeds lias rijjlitly earned for him the wmrld-widc name of 
a second Chr-st ! His dream of a Ilindu-Moslem fusion was gradually 
coming to be realised. On the 17th Nov. the Prince was coming to India. 
Gandhi now directed all his unique strategy on this stunt : the Prince 
of Wales *\va8 to be boycotted all over India, Hindus and Moslems must 
combine to do this, and non-violence was to be the essence ol the 
new move—such was his flat. 

The Prince of Wales 

The 17th. of November came. The Prince landed in Bombay. All 
over India a hartal >or day of mourning was obicrved. All business was 
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closed. And tin woeful not broke out in Bo’ubay Iasi in^ for full 5 .(ays. 
Tina was the first dc'feat inside the Gandhi camp. But wliy was tlie 
Trince boycotted? What coinu'ction was there li-'tween the spinning 
whe(‘l and the Prince ? Well, it was tlio usual Gandhi stunt—a bait 
for inviting oppression and a means to have tie' many Indian vices beat 
out of th(‘m The wary Bombay Govt saw through it, and d’d not 
disturb its(*lf further. But it was another tale els<^'w]jere, 

A \ery critical situation arose aftei the evi-nts of tiie 17lli Nov. 
The Kuropean community swallowed tia* bait, and took the liartals 
as an insult to tlieir Pnnc''. Northern India is very much like Ulster. 
Here li(‘ the great Eui’(»p“aii mercantih-, landi d and planter commu¬ 
nities, and ilie crop of Indian vestc'd inlt'ri'sts that liave grown 
round them. The f)a Ih Taiukd.irs and the Bengal Zamimlars have their 
material interests bouml u)* with tlieir foreign masters. Tlie liartals toueb- 
('(1 the poek(‘t ot this Indian rist(‘r—indeed, ( ve r since the N-U-O was 
laun(‘hed, t.luy had Inrii the gveat(‘St sutleri'Ts, and the final success of tlic 
N-U-0 meant tlu'ir rum. Now, tin cry ot insult to the Piince was raised 
to deal a linal blow to t.hcir <lreade<l env'iny. Tlie Ihoigal and U P. 
Governors w('ie egge-d on to take’ the move’ lust, ihe' Coi.giess volunter-r 
organisations we w i'roe,laimi’el unlaw tul In their wake' soon folhwved the 
Viceroy, and tiion tlie* Gov-iiieirs of th** Punjab and Assam. And what of 
the Ministers / Insfiite’of tlie Befeirms, it is still the rule.’in India that 
the’ Governor is the* Government, and the Goverume’iit, if not ke’jit on 
Its proper bearings by men ol sueli iiiliexible purfiose as a Cur/,on or a 
lulcheuer, IS tiu 1. 0 S. Now, m tho proviievs of Northern India—the' 
liMiaii Ulster-—all the Ge>veruors, except Lord UonaMshay in Bengal, 
Were' eU’vateei freon tlie 1, C. This highly ctlicient corporation of me'rce* 
nary administrators have the knae*v ol drying up everything indigenieuis 
I oat ce)»UvS 111 (IuMi- way. I'iie Ministers have sUareil Uve samei fate as India 
uuekr 2 centuries oi their rule. Both arc run dry. 

And now leilloweel that mad rush of volunteers on one side and 
umip^akable repression on the part of Govt, on the other that stands as a 
iaiiel-nark in tne history of this pe*riod in India. Never before did a Govt, 
go so wrong as now, and never before was the bureaucracy shown so 
nakedly as now. In 1910 Sir Michael O’Dwycr had some justification 
fur his orgies, for the Afghans were there. But in Nov. 1921, with the 
British Brince and not the burly Afghans in their midst, the orgies of 
iei>ressi()ii that were earned out by the Government in the i.amc of 
Maw and order' are unparalleled in Britisli history in India. Gandlii 
go; wliat he wanted. Ur, was the supremo tnumpli. lie got non-violence, 
be secured Ifiadu'^ and Moslems, rich and low, boyt, of 10 and old men 
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of 80, men and women, ladies of high faindies ami the common women¬ 
folk, all bound up, all crushed down by the same iron hand ; 20 thousand 
went to gaol with smiling faces in tlic next two months. It was 
happy thought for Gamllii. 20 thousand for the Trince was at least 
some earnest for, say, 200 thousand for tlie country in tlio near future ’ 
Tlie sublime bureauerat, Europian and Jndian, graspi'd not tins 
simple truth ! Alter this achievement, Gamlhi could gladly go to gaol or 
do even worse. 

Great men have dilTeri‘d from Gandhi—Tagore, for instance. But 
few great men have tlie gift at once to soar in dizzy idealism, and, at 
the same time, to lak(* an a\alauehic swoop upon action A Tolstoy, a 
Holland, a Tagore, are inmn* id» alnt^ 'Plu* Master Car[leiiter was a Man 
of action. Gandlii, a w(*av r as h> calhd hirnsidf, is a man of action, llis 
idealism lb liigh I'lieugii lait it is his dynami.sm tliat makes him a Gandhi. 

Civil Di8obediei.ee 

The next Gandlii-bluiit was ('ivd disob(‘du‘nce. but tlie bliadow of 
Bombay lay atlr.vavt Ins path But inspite of the highly successful campaign 
of non-vi('h iit civil oppo.sitiou to authority in Calcutta, and generally 
in India, Gandhi moved wanly. January loth. I!)22 was given out to 
be the date of the new movement. I reparations were hastened all over 
India. At tins time tlie Malaviya mov(‘ of a Hound Table Conference 
was engaging tlu* bo-called intelligentsia of India. But that was 
not the Gaiidhi-w'ay. ilc was bej'oiid wo btern diplomacy—enough 
of Royal IMidges, I’ribideiitial 11 I’oints, and Li'agues of Nations ! It wma 
not compromise that Gandhi w’ant(‘d. lie was out for the holy (juest. 
Tile peonh* ! the people ! and their simple, chaste, unburdened life! I 
and CAvd disobedience to break tlieir ieUera—this was U\(‘ burden of that 
great luait that throlbed within its trail Irame. 

Suddenly, as if like a bolt from the blue, came the murderous riot at 
Chauri Chaura. Gandhi w*ah b-trayed by his own followers. Demonic 
violence was in his own camp. This dauntless man of steel, who feared 
none and nothing in tins world except his God, who dared the whole 
goliath of a British Govt, m India all alone, now lay crumpled like a 
piece of paper. At once he paw his mistake and at once, with the iron 
will that is his, he caucelletl civil disobedience. 

Needed not (he Mahatma now liis rest? When his own non-co¬ 
operators forgot the high stake lie was playing at and broke him, 
Govt, came to his relief, put him into jail and relieved his agony. 
Smiling and hap]iy, Gandhi went to jail for a six y(‘aT8’ r(‘8t ' 
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Great miai never complete their work. Grc-at works require great 
men bimply to launch them. Once launclicd, they grow as sure as they are 
horn. Gandhi and non-co-operation, like Clin^t and <'hristianily, 
are horn not to die. 

Jn one respect, people say, Gandhi has signally failed, lie has not 
be(‘n able by a jot to chaiigi* tlie lu'urt of th(' bureaucracy. Perhaps tlu* Dyc.'rs 
and O’Dwyers, Die IvonaUbhays and Watson Smyths niwer (‘hang(‘. Tiike 
tlu‘ Itomanons and Jlohenzoderns they can end only in on(‘ vMiy lN‘Tha[)S 
they Come only to break p(‘0[>les’ liearts and, m npe time, th( ir own hearts 
too. Put Gamihi never cared either for success or failure. Into the orb 
of his ideidism he pierced slraiglit to the core If men an* Gandhis 
their governors should be gods. Does not the bed ot tlie o(!ean <let<‘rmine 
its waves ? 

And where is he now—tlie IMasb'r In jail —or, in the iniu r 

shrine of the hi^aits ol his men / 


For ike Govt, virir of Non co operation in 19^1 22^ hee 
pa</cs 'fll 



THE ARRIVAL OF 


H. R. H. The Duke of Connaught 

MADRAl^, JANUARY lOTIl, 1921 

The II. M. Steamship '^MalaycC' convoying llis Royal 
Highness came to anchor off Madras at 10 30 A. M on »)anuary 
lOth 1921. Its arrival was signalised hy a Royal salute of 
31 Guns from the flagship Rear-Admiral Sir 

Hugh Tothill and suite proceeded in a tug to which H. R. II. 
the Duke and staff transhipped at 2 r. M. The tug moved 
to the Caroline'^ which was anchored near the sea-ward end 
of the outer breakwater. The party then transhipped to the 
''Caroline^’ which proceeded to the quay where His Excellency 
the Governor and staff, attended by all the Members of 
Council, Ministers and high officials, received His Royal High¬ 
ness at a spacious platform erected for the purpose. After the 
customary presentations and exchange of greetings His Royal 
Highness was conducted to a dais where he took his seat 
along with the Governor to receive the Municipal Corporation’s 
address of welcome. This was read by Sir P. Theagaraya 
Chetti, the President of the Municipal Corporation of Madras. 
The address kept clear of local topics and gave an overflowing 
expression to the sense of loyalty that the Corporation felt 
towards the Throne and person of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor. 


H. R, H. The Duke’s Reply 

His Royal Highness then made the following reply—his first 
speech on landing on Indian shore. It was obviously meant not 
for Madras alone but for the wider oar of Indians as a whole. 

‘T thank you for the kindly welcome which you extend to 
me, and though it is my first visit to Madras I receive it not as 
a new-comer setting foot on unfamiliar shores amidst unfamiliar 
faces, but as an old traveller returned, rejoiced to find myself 
once again beneath India’s sunny skies. India, for me, holds 

6 
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many old irionds and countless happy memories, and I am 
grateful foi the opportunity my mission affords me of renewing 
the old ties which bind me to this country. Several years have 
passed since 1 was in your midst, but my interest in your doings 
has never flagged. 

“In (beat Britain and throughout the British Empire on 
the minds of men who previously had not interested themselves 
deeply, perhaps, in the afFiirsof this great country, the part 
which India played in the war produced a profound effect, the 
force of which may, I thirdc, hardly have been realized here in 
India. For me, an old servant of the Crown in India, fortified 
with vivid memories of Indian scones and faces, you can well 
imagine how greatly the interest in you and the sympathy with 
you were (juiekencd by India’s splendid record of achievement, 
and with what i)iido and pleasure 1 heard the old words and 
saw the well known faces of Hindustan in the distant theatres 
of war. 


India’s Gallant Soldiers. 

“in Phigland I had the honour of meeting those distinguish¬ 
ed Indian representatives whom you sent from time to time 
first to assist at the central councils of our Empire, and finally 
at the Peace Conference, when, by the blessing of the Almighty, 
victory had at last been vouchsafed to us. I met, too, the 
gallant soldiers of India, of every race and creed, in many 
places far from their native land, bravely doing their duty in a 
warfare of un])recedented severity, carried on under novel and 
unexpected conditions, and often in a climate which tried 
them to the utmost limit of human endurance. As soldiers 
they wore true to their salt, and as a soldier I pay them the 
honour which is their due. , 

“1 know well that the city and presidency of Madras stand 
high in India’s war record. When the fateful hour struck, you 
rose to the height of your opportunity and acted like men. 
We aio still too near the days of the war to realize all that it 
has meant, but as the years go by, your tons and those who 
come after them will take an increasing pride in what their 
country did. India, beyond all doubt, has added greatly to 
her stature. Meanwhile, the world has changed, and India 
has changed with it, 
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10 JAN. 1921] HIS FIRST PUBLIC SPEECH 
A New Spirit Abroad 

“Do not imagine that I come back to yon, like Rip Van 
Winkle from the mountains, expecting to find things as I loft 
them, surprised and shocked that they are not. There is a 
now spirit abroad in India, a strong spirit of progress, and 
whatever you may be told to the contrary, believe me when 
1 assure you that in your onward march you carry with you 
the warm sympathy and firm good-will of the people of Great 
Britain and that you may look to them unhesitatingly for 
support both now and always. 

“The people of Great Britain take a deep and lightful pride 
in the great work which has been accomplished in the past 
and is still to-day being accomplished by the British services 
in India. But they take an equal pride in the proud position 
which India is so rapidly attaining in the eyes of the world 
to day through Indian enterprise, Indian brains, Indian self- 
help and Indian patriotism. 

“And so you stand to-day at the threshold of a new era. 
New and grave problems confront you. Will you pardon an 
old friend to whom the welfare of India is very dear if, taking 
your welcome as my text and claiming the privilege of age 
and experience which never fail to receive due respect in 
India, I presume to give a few words of counsel? The easy¬ 
going days to which the world was getting accustomed, which 
gave to India a time for recuperation and new growth after 
prolonged anarchy and unspeakable distress,—those days 
have gone and are not likely to return. A time has 
come when the responsibilities which rest upon every indivi¬ 
dual citizen are far greater than ever before. 

Nyne Can Stand Aloof 

“From the issues now being hammered out no man can 
afford to stand ^loof. In all countries there is a class of men 
who shrirJc from the storm and stress of public movements, 
who are satisfied with their private pursuits or with the care 
of their paternal acres. How well we have known this class 
in India, and how greatly we have respected them I 

“But conditions have changed. The philosopher from his 
seclusion, the merchant from his desk, the zemindar from his 
homestead,—their country calls them all. To-day India re- 
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{jairos every citizen’s “Yea” or “Nay,” and no man is worthy 
of citizenship who does not give it. 

“A word more and I have done. You have recently passed 
through a period of troubles and diflicultios. Do not brood 
over them. Eemcmber that there has been a terrible explo¬ 
sion in the world. Sparks are still flying everywhere. The 
events of the past few years cannot bo forced into any of the 
accepted moulds and standards of human conduct. Standing 
hero to day, have we not cause to be unspeakably grateful 
that things have not been worse, infinitely worse ? 

“Through the clouds a bright dawn of promise is breaking 
over tliis land, and if sanity and true patriotism guide your 
leaders, nothing can debar India from her high destiny. It 
is not through strife and bitterness, it is not by following 
])aths which plainly load to strife and bitterness, that 
India will maintain her course .^o gloriously begun. There 
arc enough unhappy, incomprehensible tragedies taking 
place in the world today without our adding to them 
here. Do not i)eer into the troubled w^aters in the 
w^ake of your ship. Lenglhen the focus of 3our glasses and 
look ahead. 


My Official Mission 

“Gentlemen, by the command of our beloved King-Emperor 
1 have come to assist at the inauguration of India’s new 
l.egislative Councils. That is my official mission. But if it 
were giantod to me by my presence once again in your midst 
to help, so far as in me lies, in the healing of old sores, in the 
removal of bitter memories, in the strengthening of the old 
tie, and in the renewal of a greater mutual confidence and 
good-will, tlien I feel I should indeed T)e taking a part w^orthy 
of a son of Queen Victoria, my dear mother, the memory of 
whoso abiding love for India inspires me in the task which 
now confronts mo. I shall not fail to carry to His Majesty 
the King-Emperor your assurances of loyalty and devotion 
to the Throne and your gratitude for His Majesty’s active 
sympathy in the broadening of your public life. Gentlemen, 
it now only remains for me to ask you for your help and good 
wdshes and to thank yon for the welcome you have to day so 
kindly accorded to mo,” 
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At the end of the ceremony the Duke was taken in 
procession through the streets lined by troops to Government 
House where he remained a guest of the Governor during the 
few days of his Madras visit. The entire route from the 
harbour to the Government House was gaily decorated. The 
public office buildings and those of the European merchants 
vied each other in decorations, while galleries wore erected 
at some parts of the route which, however, could not bo packed 
up in spite of the free admission offered to the people owing 
to the boycott meeting started by the non-co operators at the 
other side of the beach. Three triumphal arches with festoons 
and buntings wore erected at three different places of the rente 
by the Rajas of Kami ad, Venkatagiri and Bobbilli respectively. 
Troops and Armed Police guarded the route and an aeroplane 
was flying above the whole time from the Duke’s landing till 
his entry into Government House in the evening where ho was 
received by Their Excellencies Lord and Lady Willingdon 
and staff. 

The Popular Boycott Demonstration 

While the oflicial ceremony of the Duke’s reception was 
going on in right oriental splendour, the city of Madras went 
on complete hartal for the day and a huge concourse of people, 
numbering some 50 thousand, gathered at anotlier part of 
the Beach to carry out the non-co-operation mandate of the 
National Congress. For a week past intense agitation was 
kept up to boycott the Duke’s State entry into Madras and 
his official visit. On the 5th January a 1111,70 public meeting 
of the citizens of Madras was held under Air. Kasturiranga 
Aiyengar, the veteran ^nationalist, when the Nagpur Congress 
resolutions were fully explained to the people and the following 
resolution boycotting the Duke's visit was passed :— 

“This meeting of the citizens of Madras calls upon tlie })(‘ople of tins 
city not tO take part in any of the factions and festivities arranged m 
honour of His Royal Higliness the Duke of Connaught’s visit ’’ 

It was so given out that Madras was selected as the first 
landing stage of the Duke instead of Bombay the most 
obvious place because Madras was the only province which 
had loyally responded to the call of co-operation with the 
official bureaucracy, and because ro other province except Madras 
was so much divided against itself and so much capable of 
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having one section of the people sot against another to fall in 
lino with the old bureaucratic policy of divide ct imyera. 
Street corner lectures were arranged to explain to the masses 
that the boycott of the Duko^s visit did not mean disloyalty 
to the Throne or disrespect to the Duke. Big placards were 
])osted in the streets carrying such inscriptions as : “Boycott 
Connaught,” “Connaught cannot redress our wrongs,” ‘T?e- 
momber Jhallianwallah,” and so on, and strict instructions were 
given to the masses to bo non-violent in all demonstrations. 
For several days long processions, some covering half a mile in 
length and containing about 50,000 people, paraded the streets 
carrying the message of the Congress and advocating boycott 
and hartal on rhe day of the Duke’s landing. 

On tliat day a monster meeting of the citizens of Madras 
attended ])y more than 50,000 people was held in the Triplicaiie 
beach. No less than five platforms were set up. Mr. Kesava 
Menon, the non co operation loader, in openiiing the procee¬ 
dings said that they had mot there under the great heavens 
with no pandal, in tons of thousands, to say that they did 
not associate themselves with the sentiment that was 
being given ex])ression to at the other end of the Beach. An 
address, ho said, at that very time was being ^'oad on their 
behalf and in the name of the people of the Presidency by 
certain individuals who had no right to speak on their behalf. 
Therefore it was necessary to assert once again that they were 
not juTpared to accord any welcome to anybody who came in 
the name of Fngland. But unfortunately there wore certain 
men in the history of all countries of the world working against 
the interests of the people. For instance, the Polos sided with 
(icninany when Germans ruled the Pol^s—so also the Italians 
with the Auslrali/is, when Austria ruled Italy. Certain Irish¬ 
men loo, sided with the British and were tyrannising their 
own country. Therefore they need not be surprised in finding 
in their own country certain of their own men shying with 
those who wanted to keep them in subjection. 

The following resolution was passed unanimously :— 

Resolution 

"As in t)jc opinion of tliis meeting of llie citizens of Madras tlic existing 
Governmciil of India has forfeited the confidence of the country, and 
as the people of India arc now determined to cfetablish Swaraj, and as 
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all methods adopted by them hitherto have faded to Becui\‘ the 
recognition of their rights and principhs and the redress of their 
many grievous wrongs, more especially in reference to llie Khilafat 
and the Punjab, and as this meeting considers that the Government 
of India Act which His Royal Highness the Duke of Coniniught has 
come to put into operation is of no value whatsocvi r to the people* 
and that the Councils do not ri'presi'nt the country, this meeting 
therefore confirms its determination to secure Swaraj by the method 
of non-violent Non-Co-operation resolved niionby tlie Indian Nalicn- 
al Congress at Nagpur.” 

Among the speakers were almost all the non co-oiieration 
leaders of Madras, Dr. Kanjan, Messrs, llarisarvathania luao, 
Krishnaswami Chetty, G. S. Kaghavan, Appii Nair, N. S. 
Varadachari, Gopala Menon, Balasubramania Iyer, Kastiiri- 
ranga Iyengar, Abdul Majid Sharer, S, Duraiswami Aiyor, 
V. Gopalaswami Miulaliar, K. V. Srinivasa lyengcr, and a 
host of others. Mr. T. Prakasam in concluding the proceedings 
made a very feeling speech in which ho deplored tliat Indians 
had not to fight Englishman alone but also some of the most 
powerful amongst their own countrymen. 

Referring to the excuses pleaded by the bureaucracy and 
certain sections of the Indiarts that Indians were not fit for full 
Swaraj as 5thoy could not defend themselves, bo said :—“You 
and I may not be warriors. You a^id 1 cannot go to the ballle- 
fields. But look at the infantry and the cavalry that formed 
of the Duke’s iirocessson. Are they Englishmen ? Are they not 
our own kith and kin ? Who are the men that wore fighting in 
Mesopotamia and who saved the situation in Flanders ? AVby 
then say that this country is not prepared for Swaraj ? A ci\il 
population is a civil population everywhere. AVhen bombs 
were thrown in England and Ireland the ci\il population fled 
as our men fled in t*l ]0 Punjab. Wo have got enough of 
material and if the Government is honest they can find enough 
men to defend our frontiers. Do not give dishonest excuses 
and do itot put them off on false grounds. Again and again wo 
are reminded of our position in this country* J^ook at the 
ceroplane that was flying over our heads. I was really askii<g 
myself whether a repetition of the Jallianwalla Bagli was not 
going to be perpetrated, as we too are an unarmed people.” 

Referring then ^0 the Duke's message that he was not 
going to give preferential treatment to Englishmen, he pointed 
out that just on the same day when the -nessage was read in 
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the papers, they also heard of the rude treatment accorded 
to Mr, Justice Sadasiva Iyer and how a European colleague on 
the Bench was heard politely. 

This incident which created considerable stir in Indian 
circles in Madras happened in the morning of the same day 
when the Military helped by the Police suddenly stopped all 
Iraftic in certain streets without any public notice on the 
plea of rehearsing the Duke’s procession. As it was office 
hours, (piite a largo minibor of people and carraigos including 
a few High Court Judges were held up. The Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice Sadasiva Iyer whoso car was thus stopped got down 
from his car and nx])ressod Rur]>rise that traffic was being held 
up without any [)u])lic notice. He eiKjuirod of the European 
Sergeant who was standing in front about the source from 
which the order emanated. The Sergeant behaved insolently 
and replied with an exasperating hantcur that it was his 
order and that he will stop the questioner physically, and on 
being pointed out l)y a bystander that he was addressing a 

High Court Judge, replied : “I dont care who the d.” By 

tin's time the Chief Justice came along the same route to the 
spot and was accorded a right royal miliary salute by the same 
Sergeant. Ihs Lordbhip too was in wrath on being stopped 
but some European Police officer drew in and whispered 
explanations. 


Inauguration of the Madras Legislative Council. 

On January 12th. at- 10 30 A.M. the Duke performed the 
inauguration ceremony of the new Keformod IjCgislative Council. 
A hea\y downpour of rain and a stormy weather prevented a 
]>roccssion l)eing carried and all the street decorations previously 
set- u]) were destroyed. At 10 30 A.M. the Governor Lord 
AVillingdon and staff entered the hall of the Council Chamber 
where all the members and visitors had already congregated and 
took his scat on the dais. At 10-40 A.M. H. R. H. the Duke 
and Staff entered the Hall in procession whil ^ His Excellency 
and*the Councillors rose from their seats and bowed, H. R. H. 
bowed in acknowledgment and took his seat on the dais sup¬ 
ported on his right by the Governor and on his left by the 
President of the Council, Sir P. Rajagopalachari. 
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Ilis Excellency Lord Williugdon then rose and welcomed 
His Royal Highness in a short speech. His Highness in 
reply said in the course of his speech :— 

“No place in India could more appropriately have been 
selected for entering upon the important duty with which 
His Majesty has entrusted mo. It was here that the connec¬ 
tion between Iridia and the British Empire was first definitely 
established. It was in Fort St. George that Lord Clive 
began the career during which, aided largely by the courage 
and tenacity of the Madras troops, he secured a footing for 
the British power. It was here nearly a hundred years ago 
that Sir Thomas Munro, as the Governor of the Presidency, 
first defined in a despatch to the Court of Directors the true 
policy and the only vindication of the British connection, that 
the people of Lidia should be taught and fitted togo\ern 
themselves. 

“At last that policy is ripening into fruition. In this 
historic Presidency it will bo the task of Your Excellency and 
your officers, of you, the members of the Legislative Council, 
and of the Ministers who will bo drawn from among you, to 
cherish its growth and to hand it on to your successors a stage 
further towards jicrfect maturity. In that task I have come 
to wish you God-speed on behalf of our Sovereign and the 
Sister Nations of our Empire. 

“In India, as elsewhere, political development is only a 
vehicle for human life and human progress. Its function is 
to provide a nation with the means for increasing the 
happiness of the people. The form has an importance of its 
own, but the spirit is vital for liberty, and unless human 
brotherhood follows ii> its steps it may easily become 
a greater tyranny. With those, therefore, who v ould share 
in the building up of your new constitution, the thought of 
the people^s happiness must ever bo paramount, and I can 
imagine how at this epoch in your history your minds are 
turning towards that high ideal. 

The Underlying Principle 

“The pursuit of it demands of you many qualities,—: 
patience, insight, sympathy and the like—but if I were to try 
to enumerate them I should conclude in the well-known 
words that the greatest of these is charity. I mean not only 
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courtesy between political opponents and tolerance of 
antagonistic views, though those virtues will be needed to 
sweeten your labours,—I am thinking rather of that wider 
toleration which blunts the sharpness of conflicting interests, 

“It is this form of charity which must surely be the under¬ 
lying principle and the aim of your political growth. India 
has suffered in the past from the clash of religions. She has 
suffered from hard distinctions between social orders. Those 
moan disunion, and disunion is weakness. They mean cons¬ 
traint, and coJisiraint is unhappiness. To mitigate those in 
the future will be your statesmanship. 

“I cannot pretend to speak to you on the local topics 
which will immediately engage the attention of your Council 
and your Ministers. I am not sufficiently familiar with them. 
But as one who for many years has watched the unfolding of 
political freedom in other lands, and sfill more as a true 
friend of India, I may venture to offer to you and to the other 
Councils which I shall meet elsewhere a few words of general 
application to the great work which b’os before you. 

“Let the first of these be the pica which I have just put 
before you. It is a plea that you should sink differences and 
magnify points of concord. Thus united, use your new 
political machinery to raise the depressed and lo lower the 
walls between creeds and castes and hostile interests. The 
task will bo far from easy, but I am confident that you will 
not shrink from it. 

“I now declare the new Legislative Council for the Madras 
Presidency established under the Government of India Act 
1919 to bo duly open, and I join witji Your Excellency and 
with all who love India in a heart-felt prayer for the 
Almighty’s guidance in its labours.”'*' 

On the conclusion of the Duke’s speech the President of 
the Council, Sir P. Rajagopalachari, tendered the grateful 
homage of the council to His Majesty through his representa¬ 
tive the Duke. The meeting then dissolved. The Duke’s 
Madras visit lasted exactly a week. He loft Madras on the 
Ifilh January for a sporting tour in Central India. 



The Duke in Calcutta. 

After spending about a fortnight in Central India His 
Royal Highness and staff arrived at Calcutta on Jan. 28th. 
1921. The Royal train reached Howrah Station at noon and 
His Highness was received by H. E. the Governor and staff 
and the high officials. After the usual presentations the 
Duke then drove in State to (he Dalhousie Square where the 
City Fathers awaited him to present an address of welcome 
which was read by the Chairman of the Municipal Corporation 
of Calcutta. In reply His Royal Highness remarked : ‘T 
yield to no man inatfection for the beautiful City of Bombay 
where I spent several years of my life and 1 must be very 
guarded in what I say (al^out Calcutta). But there is no over¬ 
looking the vast extent, the immense population, the amazing 
growth and the capable administration of this huge trade 
emporium, and when I see the ships lying in the Hooghly, I 
feel : Hero in Calcutta is the port of London, and here in 
Asia is the London of the East’\’ 

The ceremony over, the Duke then drove in State to 
Government House where a grand reception was held by the 
Governor and all the official dignitaries, commercial magnates 
and the Indian aristocracy. The next few days wore spent 
in attending military and social receptions. On January 29th. 
ho unveiled the King Edward Memorial. The ceremony was 
carried out in Royal state. Next day, Sunday Jan. 30th, a 
special Church Service, was held at St Paul's Cathedral in 
connection with the inauguration of the Bengal Council. On 
February 1st. the Duke inaugurated the new Reformed Bengal 
Legislative Council in the Calcutta Town Hall. This was a 
brilliant ^tate function as in Madras. 

H. R. H. The Duke spoke as follows : — 

Your Excellency, and Gentlemen of the Bengal Legislative 
Council,—To-day it is my pleasing task to open the second of 
that series of new legislatures which by command of His 
Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor I have come to India to 
inaugurate. The King-Emperor has commissioned me to bring 
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you his cordial good wishes on an occasion which Your Excel¬ 
lency justly terms historic. You all know His Imperial Majesty’s 
regard for this proud city of Calcutta, for the people of Bengal, 
and I can assure you of the deep interest with which he watches 
the far-reaching changes beginning with the ceremony of to-day. 

Upon the pleasure which it gives me personally to perform 
this duty I need not dwell, nor upon my gratification at the 
warmth of your welcome. Though more directly acquainted dur¬ 
ing my past sojourn in India with a Presidency with which you 
maintain a healthy and generous rivalry, 1 should bo the last 
to deny the eminence of Bengal among the provinces of the 
Indian Empire or the unique connexion of Calcutta with the 
administrative developments which have marked the long and 
momentous association between the United Kingdom and this 
country. 

It is that eminence and this connexion which will direct 
upon the deliberations of your Council the anxious gaze of all 
who, like myself, cherish great expectations of the era which is 
dawning upon the Indian Empire ;—anxious, I say, because the 
task imposed on you and the sister legislatures which are 
coming simultaneously into being is a task of no ordinary 
complexion. You have to take at once a heavy and responsible 
share in providing the laws and finance for a skilled and highly 
technical administration. In one area by no means small or 
unimportant of the administrative field your resi)onsibility 
will be closer. For within it the policy and conduct of the 
actual executive will repose on the shoulders of Ministers 
drawn from your ranks, and it will bo for you to advise, 
sup])ort and, where necessary, criticise and control them in 
their course. ^ 

Remember the People. 

• But while thus engaged on the one hand, on the other 
you will over have to boar in mind the people in wBoso name 
you act, and to remember that the progress of the country 
must remain imperfect so long as the great majority of 
them,—so long, indeed, as any substantial section of them— 
are unable to follow your work with intelligence. The train¬ 
ing and expansion of the electorate will be just as much your 
duty as the conduct and direction of the administration. All 
those varied parts you will have to play with a sobriety of 
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language, a sanity of judgment, an impartiality of decision, a 
freedom from passion and prejudice, which will not only satisfy 
the critics of the new constitution, but will justify a jury of the 
British Parliament ton years hence in enlarging the scope of 
your administrative activities. 

In this labyrinth of cares and labours, what clue can I 
suggest for your guidance ? To my mind, as I am sure to yours, 
there is only one,—that your sole thought should always be the 
betterment of your countrymen and not of any class or section, 
but of all. The test by which political assemblies are judged 
all the world over is not ingenuity of dialectic or mere political 
craftsmanship, but the good government of the people and the 
progress of the country. 

Three Vast Problems. 

In that respect your programme is heavy indeed. There 
are at least three vast problems with which you will at once 
come to grips : they are within the sphere of Ministers and are 
of special prominence in Bengal. One is the intense popular 
demand for education and the provision in response thereto of 
a type of education which will fit the rising generation to bo 
good citizens. The second, in reality complementary to the 
first, is the creation of industrial opportunities and an indus¬ 
trial spirit to relieve the tremendous piessuro on the land and 
the economic evils which must result. The third is a higher 
standard of health and vitality, particularly among the inhabi¬ 
tants of your wide malarial tracts. 

In the field of material progress there could be few 
problems of more surpassing difficulty than these three. There 
could also be few more costly ; and this consideration is a 
special anxiety to you in Bengal, where, 1 understand, the public 
revenues are circumscribed and somewhat inelastic. The 
solution of these questions and their finance will call for equally 
heroic treatment. 

Genflemen of the Legislative Council,—You will not 
expect me to attempt a survey of your future labours. They will 
range from such matters as I have mentioned to those infinitely 
delicate questions of social emancipation in which India will 
look to Bengal, as so often in the past, to take the lead. Believe 
me, the magnitude of your task is realised, and its difficulties 
are appreciated by those of us who will be watching you with 
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friendly and sympathetic eyes during the years which lie ahead. 
We hope for your success. We are cheered by auguries of it 
to day. There could be no finer augury than the striking 
address which has just been delivered by His Excellency Lord 
Ronaldshay, your sympathetic and stout-hearted Governor. For 
to him, it is certain, that you will always bo able to turn for 
help and advice, and, I am sure, to the officers who servo under 
him and to his and their successors. 

The Happiest Augury of all. 

But the happiest augury of all is in yourselves. In the 
political progress of India, the Bengali race has ever been in 
the van ; its loaders, endowed with oratory and brilliance of 
intellect, hive inspired the cause of reform ; in the sphere of 
lilcraturo, philosophy, science and art, its gifts have been 
strikingly displayed. In the realms of jurisprudence and public 
life its sons have been conspicuous figures. 

Associated in Council with the loaders of Bengal will be 
the European fellow-citizens, official and non-official, to whose 
peculiar genius the India of today owes both its system of 
orderly administration and its great commercial and industrial 
connexions with the world at large. In this combination I see 
grounds for the highest expectations. Working side by side, 
mindful of each other’s interests and ideals, over bending their 
minds to cordial co-operation, the loaders of the Bengali and 
the British communities will, I earnestly pray, So serve this 
groat province that it will ere long attain a position of fresh 
lustre, happiness, and prosperity in the Confederation of the 
British Empire. 

The Boycott Demonstration 

On the day of the Duke’s arrival at Calcutta a complete 
hartal was observed in'the Indian section of the city.* A vigo¬ 
rous campaign for the purpose of boycotting the visit had been 
carried on for several days previous. All shops and markets 
were closed and vehicular traffic of every description was (sus¬ 
pended. Practically every Indian business house was closed. 
At the entrance of the roads leading to the Duke’s route, non- 
Qo-operators were ^een persuading the small crowds of Indian^ 
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that had gathered to disperse and not to go near the route. 
At some places the crowd burst out with Mahatma Gandhi 
hi Jai at the top of their voice, instead of cheering the Dukal 
pirty. Howrah Station and its approaches, the Dalhousio 
Square and its approaches, and some parts of the route were 
packed by men selected by the officials from the various 
offices and everywhere the European element predominated, To 
avoid any broach of the peace M. Gandhi, who was then sojourn 
mg in Calcutta on the Congress programme, personally drove 
through the city and requested the people, with that 
characteristic magnetism which he commands, to disperse. 
Picketors who had previously posted themselves at the 
principal thoroughfares were persuaded by him to disperse, 
and every sort of restraint was removed to allow freedom to 
the people to welcome the Duke if they liked. Inspite of this, 
however, the voluntary hartal was complete in the Indian 
section of the city. 

On the day of the inauguration of the Reformed Bengal 
Legislative Council, the leaders of the non*co operation move¬ 
ment arranged a grand demonstration as a counter-movement. 
Meetings wore held all over the city—in eight different 
places—to express disappointment at the Reforms. The whole 
Indian population of the city \va.« distributed at the eight 
meetings and the same resolution was put and carried at each 
meeting. All the leading supporters of the non co-operation 
movement present in town took part in the proceedings. 
Messrs Gandhi, Mohammed Ali and Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
who had especially come over to Calcutta in connection of a 
Committee meeting of the All India Congress Committee, 
were present at all the meetings and addressed the people on 
the Congress creed and the need of boycott. 

The following resolution was passed :— 

“The citizens of Calcutta in this meeting assemble resolved that in 
the circumstances in which the Bengal I/'gislative Council has been 
brought into existence, it does not represent the country and tljis meeting 
Calls upon those members who have allowed themselves to be elected to 
resign their seats immediately.^^ 



The Duke at Delhi 

FEBRUARY 711?, mi 

His Royal Highness left Calcutta on the night of Feb. 
3r(l, 1921 and reached Patna next day morning where he 
halted for less than an hour and was interviewed by liOrd 
Sinha. Agra was reached in the early morning of the 5th. 
February, where he spent two days in visiting the historic 
monuments of the Moghul Emperors, and Delhi on the 7th. 
There was a splendid State reception at Delhi attended by 
the Viceroy, high civil and military officers and by the Indian 
Princes with their suite who had specially congregated to 
Delhi to attend the Imperial functions of the next few days. 
Shortly after his arrival. His Royal Highness was presented 
with an Address of Welcome by the Municipality and then 
the Royal procession moved off in state to the Viceregal 
lodge where a Royal reception was held. 

Inauguration of the Chamber of Princes 

The first public function performed by the Duke at Delhi 
was the inauguration of the Chamber of Princes next day, 
the 8lh of February 1921, at 3-30 r.M in a pavilion just 
in front of the celebrated Diwan-i-Am, where the Great 
Moghuls used to hold their courts. Some 120 Ruling Princes 
resplendant in their gorgeous state dress and their large 
retinues of Sardars and Darbaris, and also all the high civil 
and military officers attended. The proceedings commenced 
with the reading of the Royal Procfamation (see next page) 
by Sir John Wood, the Political Secretary to the Viceroy, 
after which His Excellency delivered a lengthy address chiefly 
concerning the history of the Chamber which was at first 
proposed to be named “The Narendra Mahamandal,’* but 
this name had to be dropped owing to the objection of some 
of the Mahomedan Princes. His Excellency then invited 
His Royal Highness to perform the inauguration ceremony. 
The Duke then rose amidst cheers and delivered his address 
(see p. 99). 
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I The Royal Message I 

George the Fifth, by the grace of God, of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas, King, Defender of the Faith, 
Emperor of India. To my Viceroy and Governor General 
and to the Princes and Rulers of the Indian States, 
greeting 

In my Koyal Proclamation of Docombor, 1919, I gave 
earnest of my atfectionate care and regard for the Riding 
Princes and Chiefs of the Indian States by signifying my 
assent to the establishment of a Chamber of Princes. Daring 
the year that has since passed, my Viceroy and many of the 
Princes themselves have been engaged in framing for my 
approval a constitution for the Chamber and the rules and 
regulations necessary to ensure the smooth and efficient per¬ 
formance of its important functions. 

This work is now complete, and it roinains for me to take 
the final stops to bring the Chamber into being in the con¬ 
fident hope that the united counsels of the Princes and Rulers 
assembled in formal conclave will bo fruitful of lasting good, 
both to themselves and to their subjects, and by advancing the 
interests that are common to their territories and to British 
India will benefit my Empire as a whole. It is in this hope 
that 1 have charged my Revered and Beloved Uncle, His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught and Strathoarn, to 
perform on my behalf the ceremony of the inauguration of 
the Chamber of Princes, 

It is my firm belief that a future full of groat and bene¬ 
ficent activities lies before the Chamber thus established. To 
the Princes long versed in the arts of government and states¬ 
manship it will open still wider fields of Imperial service. It will 
afford thtfm opportunities, of which 1 am convinced they will 
be prompt to avail themselves, of comparing experience, inter¬ 
changing ideas, and framing mature and balanced, conclusions 
on matters of common interest. Nor will less advanfyago acc^’ue 
to my Viceroy and the officers serving under him, to whom the 
prudent counsels an^iConsiderod advice of the Chamber cannot 
fail to bo of thp greatest assistance, 

7 
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Tho problems of the future must be faced in a spirit 
of CO operation and mutual trust. It is in this spirit that 
1 summon the Princes of India to a larger share in my 
Councils. I do so in full reliance upon their devotion to my 
Throne and Person, proved as it has been both in long years 
of peace and in the terrible onleal of the great war, and in 
the cofifident anticipation that by this meatjs the bonds of 
mutual understanding will be strengthened and the growing 
identity nf interest between the Indian States and the rest 
of my h]mpire will I)j fostered and tleveIot>e(l. 

in rny former Proclamation, I repeated the assurance 
given on many occasions by my Royal predecessors atid myself 
of my determination ever to maintain unimpaired the privib'ges, 
rights, and dignities of the Princes of India. The Princes may 
rest assured that this pledge remains inviolate and inviolable. 
1 now authorise my Viceroy to publish the terms of the consti¬ 
tution of tho new Chamber. My Viceroy will tike its counsel 
freely in matters relating to the territories of the Indian States 
generally, and in matters that atfect those territories jointly 
with British India or with the rest of my Empire. It will have 
no concern with the internal affairs of individual States or 
their rulers, or with the relations of individual States to my 
Government, while the existing rights of the States and their 
freedom of action will be in no way preiudieed or impaired. It 
is my earnest hope that the Princes of India will take a regular 
part in the deliberations of the Chamber, but attendance 
will bo a matter of choice, not of constraint. There will be no 
obligation upon any niomber to record his opinion, by vote or 
otherwise, upon any questlou that may come under discussion, 
and it is further my desire that, at the discretion of my 
Viceroy, an opportufuty shall be given- to any Prince wlio has 
not taken part iti the deiiboiMT/ions of tho Ch imber to record 
his views on any quest ion that the Chamb-r has had under 
its consideration. 

I pray that the blessing of Divine Providence may rest 
upon the labours of the Chamber, that its deliberations may 
be inspired by true wisdom and. moderation, and that it may 
seek and find its host reward fn promoting tho general weal 
and in increasing the strength and unity of the mighty 
Empire over which I have boeii c«tUed upon to rule. 
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Hij Royal Highaejs said : — 

Your Excelloncy, Your Highiiesdes,—It is by the Commirid 
of Hid Imperial Mijosty, the King Emperor, that I meet you 
to-day. Uy duty is two fold,—to coiwey to Your High ioss)d 
the personal greetings of His Mijosty, and on his behalf to 
inaugurate the Chamber of Princes. In His Royil Prt)clam i- 
tion the King-Emperor has signified his approval of this new 
iristitutioii and his hopes for its future. Its origin aiul 
moaning have just boofi explained by the Vio(iroy 1 have 
only one word to add to what His ExoelleiK^y h is said on 
this subject. An assembly so uni<|ue and so essentially Indian 
in character should surely not be known only by aii Efiglish 
designation. I trust that among the earliest tasks to which 
Your Highnesses will address 3 ^oursolves in the Chamber will 
be that of choosing an appropriate vernacular title which you 
can unite in recommending to His Majesty the King. Your 
Highnesses, of the many ceremonies that it has fallen to my 
lot to perform none has given me more pleasure than the 
inauguration of the Chamber of Princes Among the Princes 
here assembled are many with whom I ca;i claim personal 
friendship of long standing. I rejoice at the opportunity of 
renewing their accjuaintanco and of reviving old bonds of 
fellowship and regard. No pleasure is so keen as that which 
we share with old friends. I have the happiness of knowing 
that my own pleasure in to-day's proceedings finds a coun¬ 
terpart in Your Highnesses' own feelings and that the function 
in which it is my privilege to join will stand for all time as a 
shilling landmark in the annals of the Indian States. 

The British Empire Mightier than the Mughal 

• 

We are assembled to-day in the ancient capital of India. 
This noble hall in which we meet, where the Mughal Emperor 
surrounded by the splendour of his magnificient court used 
to hear th*e petitions of his people, has been the scene of many 
imposing ceremonies. It is a fitting stage for the ceremony 
of to-day, but I stand here at the bidding of an Emperor, 
mightier even than the Mughal Emperor, whose policy is 
framed with a breadth of vision unknown to the rulers of 
past ages, whose acts are inspired, as he himself has declared, 
by the spirit pf trust and sympathy, whose desire it is that 
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every breath of suspicion or misunderstanding should be 
dissipated and who now invites Your Highnesses in the 
fullnoss of his conftdonco to take a larger share in the political 
development of your motherland. The Princes of India have 
shown for many years past and more particularly during the 
groat war their devotion to the Crown and their readiness 
to make any sacrifice for the safety and welfare of the Empire. 
AVben most was needed most was given. His Imperial 
Majesty has watched with feelings of deep pride and gratitude 
the part taken by Your Highnesses in the war, the devotion 
of those who gave personal service in the field, the patriotic 
zeal of those who sent their troops to the front arid furnished 
recruits tor the Indian Army, the lavish generosity of those 
who helped with money and material for all these services. 
His Majesty has asked me to give a special message of thanks. 
Loyalty is a tradition v\ith the Indian States. His Majesty 
knows well that in good times or evil ho can always count 
upon the lidelity and unswerving support of the Indian 
l^rincos, but with the memories of the past six years ever 
present in his mind, he cannot forbear on this great occasion 
from making a public acknowledgment of your splendid 
record of achievement during the greatest struggle in the 
history of mankind. The help that you gave at the outbreak 
of the war, when the tale of your deeds and otTerings sent 
a thrill of emotion throughout the British Empire and your 
strenuous efforts in the dark days of 1918, when the fate of 
civilisation seemed to hang in the balance can only be for¬ 
gotten with the Empire itself. 1 am confident that the same 
spirit of loyalty and co-operation that Your Highnesses 
displayed during the war will continue to animate you in 
the years to come. It is in this spirit, as His Majesty has 
said, that the problems of the future must be faced. It is 
in this spirit, I do not doubt, thaNyou will approach the ques¬ 
tion that will form the subject of your deliberatioi»s in the 
Chamber. Some of the problems that will arise may make 
ilemands on your patience and public spirit, some may depend 
for their .solution u])on a fair interpretation of the letter of 
treaties and engagemonta between the States and the British 
Government; if so, 1 feel sure that a way will be found .to 
reconcile any doubts or ditference that may present themselves. 
The sanctity of the treaties is a cardinal article of imperial 
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policy. It was affirmed by my beloved mother, the groat 
Queen Victoria, in her famous Proclamation of 1858. It ^^as 
re affirmed by King Edward VII and his present Majesty 
King George V has once more announced in His Proclamation 
his determinah’on over to maintain unimpaired the privileges, 
rights and dignities of the Princes. Nothing is wanting to 
mark the solemnity of this time-honoured engagement and 
no words of mine are needed to reassure Your Highnesses 
that the British Government will stand faithfully by its 
promises. I would only ask you, when you come to discuss 
any difficult question of practice in your relatior)S with the 
Government of India or of the interpretation of your treaties, 
to remember that these pledges will bo ever present to the 
minds of the officers of the British Crown. A generous spirit 
on your part will find its response in ecjual generosity on the 
part of the Governmeiit of India. Yon may rest assured that 
the (lovernment and its ofliccrs will recognise freely the 
internal sovereignty to which your various treaties and en¬ 
gagements entitle you. We look to the Princes of India on 
their part to continue to administer their stales with justice 
and enlightenment. I am confident that wo shall not look in 
vain. Your Highnesses, it is a sincere pleasure to mo to 
congratulate you on the place that as a body you have achiovr'd 
yourselves in recent years in the wWer Councils of the Empire. 
You have been represented in the Imperial War Cabinet, in 
the Imperial Conference. One of your members took part, in 
the Peace Conference of 1919 and his signature is appended 
to the Treaty of Versailles. More recently, another of your 
order attended the League of Nations Assembly at Geneva. 

Thg March of Time. 

Your Ilighnes.ses, I have witnessed many changes in my 
life-time. Much of the old order as 1 knew it in my youth has 
passed aw^ay for ever for all classes. The past 50 years 
have been an era of change and the Princes of the great 
Indian States furnish no exception to the general rule. Their 
conditions of life have been profoundly modified. They have 
emerged from the seclusion that so long hedged them round, 
and they aspire and rightly aspire to play a part in the wider 
theatre of modern life, I am sure that the part will bo a 
worthy one. The Biitish Government has not been slow to 
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recognise the justice of your aspirations, and I rejoice to think 
that, by my share in to-day’s ceremony, I am doing something 
to promote your wishes and to provide a larger sphere for 
your public-spirited activities. Increased opportunities, as 
I need not remind Your Highnesses, bring in their train 
increased responsibility. I know well that Your Highnesses 
will appreciate the trust reposed in you by His Imperial 
Majesty and his Government and will worthily respond both 
as pillars of the Empire and as rulers striving ever for the 
greater happiness and prosperity of your own subjects. I, now, 
on behalf of the King Emperor, declare the Chamber of Princes 
to be duly constituted and pray that under Divine Providence 
its proceedings may bo so guided and directed as to strengthen 
the bonds of union between the Princes and the Empire and 
to promote the well-being of this great land of India and 
enhance her good name among the nations of the world 

Maharajah of Gwalior’s Speech 

The Maharajah of Gwalior in moving a resolution of 
thanks said ;— 

Your Excellency, Your Poyal Highness On behalf of 
the Princes of India assembled on this memorable occasion 
1 beg to move the following resolution :— 

This ropresontatiw gathering of the Princes resohes 
to convey to His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of India 
their respectful greetings, assurance of their abiding 
loyally to liis '1 hronc so deeply rooted in their affections 
and of their steadfast devotion to his august person, also 
to voice Micir genuine gratification at the IJoyal Proela- 
nialion to the Chamber of Princes, Next, they resolve to 
alliini that (heir feeling of inte'nso satisfaction is only 
(’(lualled ly their coriscious4^ess of the honour done them 
in the deputation of Field Marshall Flis Royal Ilighnoss 
the Duke of Connaught to inaugurate this Clramljer,—a 
(E}>utatioii which vi\idly recalls the blessed memory of 
Queen Victoria Ibo Good, whoso Proclamation of 1858 
is Ibo crystallised expression of Her Royal heart’s great 
love /or liidia. This inauguration by His Royal Highness 
is all the mere gratifying owijig to his earlier association 
with tliis country and his possession, as a Member of 
the Impeiial House of Wiridfcor, of an ini ale capacity 
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to appreciate the hereditary Eulers* point, of view. 
Further, theyresohe to place on record th(ir profound 
appreciation of the genuine good-will, consummate 
statesmanship and deep insight, which pronif^ted His 
Excellency the Viceroy Lord Chelmsford, the gifted 
Prime Miiiister the Right Hon’blo Da\id Lloyd George, 
that fearless and true frioifd of India, His Imperial 
Majesty’s Secretary of State the Right Hon’ble Edwin 
Montagu, and the eminent statesmen who form His 
Imperial Majesty’s Government, to bring to a happy issue 
the scheme of the Chamber of Princes. 

I deem it a great privilege that it has fallen to my 
lot to move the resolution which 1 have just read. 
It is quite unnecessary for me in moving it to dilate 
upon the event to which it refers or the hapi>y circum¬ 
stances which have attended its occurrence, for indeed 
the terms of the resolution, drawn up by our comm.on 
consent, amply testify to the feelings occasioned by (he 
formation of the Princes’ Chamb^^r. Your Royal Highness, we 
cannot but admire the devotion to duty which inspired your 
willing compliance with the command of our beloved Emperor 
to visit India and perform this ceremony regard! *ss of consi¬ 
derations of distance, and may we add, of ago. For ibis ready 
response to the occasion, I am sure we are \ery grateful to 
Your Highness and we flatter oursehes by thinking that >('U 
have found the performance of to-day’s ceremony ngreeablo 
and in accord with your Royal i>redilections. 

Respecting Your Excellency, may 1 venture to state that 
your name will always be associated in history with one (d 
the most critical stages in the evolution of India. Your 
Viceroyalty has witnes^sed remarkable happenings. Indeed we 
are witnesses to the rc-birth of the world. Accepted i otions 
and proven theories seem all to be undergoing forced revision. 
May it please Merciful Providence that the new order \Nhich 
is supplementing the old may bring a cycle of peace and good¬ 
will for humanity. The world conditions have been, as was 
inevitable, more or loss reflected in India so that Your Excel¬ 
lency has had to face problems calculated to strain nerves of 
steel and tax the most resourceful mind. During that ])criod 
of stress and anxiety Your Excellency was at pains unfliiiching- 
ly to do what daty appeared inexorably to dictate. What 
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a man can do l)cttor than bo iruo to himself, that is, to his 
ooncoptioij or duty to tho King of Kings ? It is^ in the spirit 
of that conception that Your Excellency doubtless endeavoured 
to servo this country. P'inally, tho much desired Chamber 
has been brought into being and it only remains for mo for- 
venlly to pray that its sessions may help to produce bettor 
mutual undorslanding and piomoto hearty and effective co 
o]) 0 iMtion between the British Government and the Princes 
of India. 

Maharajah of Bikaner’s Speech 

Tho Maharajah of Bikaner in sccojiding the resolution 
moved by tho MaharM.iah of Gwalior said : — 

Your Excellency, Your Ivoyal Highness :—I deem it an 
honour on this historic occasion to have been commissioned 
by my brother Princes to second the resolution just moved 
by my esteemed fnend llis Highness the Maharajah Scindia. 
The unflinching loyalty and devoted attachment with which 
the Princes of India are insi)ircd towards tho Throne and 
person of His Imperial Majesty the King Emperor have stood 
tho test of time through every period of stress and storm 
during a hundred years and more. The Imperial Crown is 
the one centripetal force in tho ICmpiro which attracts and 
w el<]s 1 og(‘ther nil its component i)arts, an undisputed fact 
u Inch accounts for tho remarkable unity and cohesion during 
11 c (k'lrk da.As of the uar of the difrerent countries forming 
tho Britisli Commonwealth of Nations, and to no one does 
(lie Imperial Crown a])peal as a greater liindiiig and inspiring 
force than to us the Princes of India. Tho gracious interest 
which His ImpCiial Majesty the King Emperor together with 
Her Imperial Majesty the Queen Emimess has at all times 
been pleased to o^illce in all that pertains to the \vclfare of 
the Princes and States of India, liis ever-to bo remembered 
appeal for greater sympathy for India and tho Iiidians*aiid the 
watchword of lu)i )0 which he gave to us all in 1912, have been 
sources of the liveliest gratification to us and have helped to 
stimulate and sustain us all in j)criods of difficulty and anxiety, 
whilst tho solicitude displaced in our behalf by the establish¬ 
ment of tho Chaml’er of Princes and the roiteratioj] in tho 
Poyal Proclamation of the gracious assurances regarding the 
inviolability of previous imperial pledges ^afe guarding our 
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privileges, rights and dignities, will find a most loyal and 
grateful echo in the Indian States throughout the length and 
breadth of this country, and it is our devout prayer that his 
Imperial Majesty may long bo spared to guide the destinies of 
India and other parts of the Empire to further happiness and 
prosperity and afford to all concerned an inspiring example of 
the same devotion to duty and regard for the common weal 
which has so largely contributed to knit the Empire into still 
closoi bonds of loyal and patriotic unity. Wo not only deem 
it a high honour but we regard it as a matter of happy omen 
that the ceremony of inaugurating the Chamber of Princes 
to day should have been entrusted by His Imperial Majesty to 
such an illustrious and popular member of the Imperial 
House of Windsor as Y^our Koyal Highness whose name is held 
in the highest atFoction and esteem by the Princes and people 
of India. 1 feel that 1 am voicing the sentiments of my brother 
Princes when 1 give expression to our great disappointment 
that the other calls upon Your Royal Highness’ time have 
not loft you sutliciont leisure to honour any of our states by a 
visit on this occasioin but wo look forward >vith eager antici¬ 
pations to welcoming His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
to several of oui States next cold w^eather when we sin¬ 
cerely hope that His Royal Highness will have been restored 
io his usual health and vigour after his recent arduous exer¬ 
tions in the course of his triumphant Imperial mission. 1 
beg also to associate myself with His Highness the Maharajah 
Scindia in expressing our gratitude to Y^our Excellency and 
to Mr. Montagu and to the Prime Minister and His Imperial 
Majesty’s Government. The solidarity and identity of in¬ 
terests between the British Government and the Princes are 
indeed very real, and I nvould in conclusion gi\o expression 
to our profound conviction that the Chamber of Princes will 
not only prove of great benefit to us, but that it will also 
prove to bft a true Imperial asset, and we rejoice to feel that 
wo shall have in Your Excellency’s successor a sagacious states¬ 
man like Lord Reading, who we earnestly trust will develop 
still further the sympathetic policy of the British Government 
towards the Princes and States, whereby we may bo enabled 
to take an over increasing share in upholding the honour 
and glory of our beloved Emperor and of his mighty 
Empire. 
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Maharajah of Alwar’s Speech. 

Tho Maharajah of Alwar in supporting Maharajah Scindia’s 
resolution in the Chamber of Princes welcomed tho Duke as a 
Eoyal messenger of good-will and peace at a time when dark 
clouds were hovering over the Indian horizon, just as they 
appeared in other parts of the world. The Maharajah ex¬ 
pressed disappointment at tho postponement of the Prince of 
Wales’ visit, but declared that the Prince when he would come 
next winter would receive a greater and warmer reception 
in India than ho was accorded in other parts of the Empire. 

The Maharajah of Patiala, who followed, also spoke in 
the same strain, after which the function ended, the assembly 
breaking up in tho same order as before. 


Inauguration of the 

Council of State and The Legislative Assembly 

DELHI, FEDEUAliY 9TH, mi 

Next day Feb. 9th, H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught, 
commanded by H. M. tho King and armed with special 
commission from His Majesty, inaugurated the two Im- 
>)erial Legislatures, viz. tho Council of State and the 
Legislative Assembly. Tho quadrangle immediately opposite 
the Assembly Chamber was astir from early morning and 
presented a scone of great animation and lively interest. Tho 
decorations were prufudo with flags and buntings, and tho 
soldiers’ accoutrements glistening in the morning sun ga\n a 
splendid touch to tho wliolo scene. The Council of State and 
the Lcgi.slativo Assembly sat in joint Session and the Members 
were all in their places an hour before the time for ^he 
ceremony to begin. A largo number of spectators were seated 
on both sides of the gangway leading to the Council Chamber, 
and tho Secretariat staff crowded in every available space in 
tho huge building. 

H. R. H and his cortege left tho Viceregal Lodge at 10 
o’clock under a Ro^al salute, and was received by (he Members 
of the Executive Council and the Presidents of tho Council 
of State and the I.egislalive Assembly at the pavilion. 
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Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady Chelmsford left 
the Viceregal Lodge a little after 10 o’clock, and their depar¬ 
ture was announced by a salute. On the arrival of the 
Viceroy at the pavilion the Union Jack was unfurled and the 
Band played the National Anthem. The Duke and the Viceroy 
then proceeded to the Council Chamber in procession, headed 
by the Presidents of the Council of State and the Legislative 
Assembly, Members of the Governor-General’s ExecutLe 
Council and the Staffs of His Royal Highness and of His 
Excellency. 

The scene inside the Hall was one of great though subdued 
excitement. The gallaries wore packed with Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs, the principal civil and military officers and a few 
chosen leading non-officials. H. E. Lady Chelmsford was in 
the Viceregal Gallery. On the floor of the House were seated 
Members of the Council of State and the Assembly, and 
immediately below the dais seats were provided for the two 
Presidents. As soon as the Duke and the Viceroy entered the 
hall, the entire audience stood up. The Duke took his seat 
on the Throne, supported by the Viceroy on his right. 

His Royal Ilighne.ss and the Viceroy s^.^od for a moment 
before their thrones and bowed to the two Presidents and to 
the assemblage. Ilis Excellency the Viceroy then gave the 
word : “Pray be seated”, when all resumed their seats, and the 
Viceroy then immediately rose again to open the proceedings. 
In a long rigmarole speech full of dry details which so befifs 
the intellrclual mediocrity of Lord Chelmsford, he delineated 
the various .singes of the Reforms and what in his view 
appeared to be the constitutional develo]iment in the Govern¬ 
ment of India. lie denied that there was any whittling 
down of the Refoims,*]»robably with a^iew to calming the 
strong suspicion of the pco]>le about bureaucratic intrigues 
headed by him against the grant of any substantial power to 
Indians, •and said with emphasis that the Reforms was a gift 
‘worthy of Britain to give and India to take,—an expression 
which a certain section of the House received with a significar»t 
smile, whila others hung their head. Ilis Excellency referred 
to the policy of the British in India from the time of Lord 
Macaulay who introduced the use of English in India, os 
England could only convey to India the ideas of the West 
ill her own tongue. Familiarity with English literature, he 
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said, has done more than any other cause to promote political 
development in India. As the poet said : *‘thoy must bo free 
who speak the tongue that Shakespeare spake'\ In England, 
he said, self-government was not the result of any sudden 
revolution or catastrophic change. It was built up gradually 
and the British Government in India were proceeding in a 
similar manner in introducing political self-government here. 

After the Viceroy His Royal Highness the Duke rose to 
speak and said :— 


His Royal Highness’ Speech 

Your Ex'olleiicy and Gentlemen of the Indian Legis¬ 
latures--! am the bearer of a message from His Majesty the 
King-Emperor. It is this : 

The King’s Message 

“Little more than a year has elapsed since 1 gave 
my assent to the Act which sot up a constitution for 
British India. The intervening time has been fully 
occupied in perfecting the necessary machinery, and you 
are now at the opening of the first session of the 
Legislatures which the Act established. On this aus¬ 
picious occasion I desire to convey to you and to the 
Members of the various Provincial Councils my congratu¬ 
lation and ray earnest good wishes for success in your 
labours and their.-. For years, it may bo for generations, 
patriotic and )'>’ d Indians have dreamed of Swaiaj for 
their Mother],u ; , an opporiunity for ])rogress to the 
liberty which ii\. other Dominions enjoy. On you, the 
first representatives of the peopl(5' in the now Councils, 
thcie rests a v^^ry special responsibility, for on you it 
lies by the conduct of your business and the justice of 
your judgment to convince the world of the vfisdom of 
this great constitutional change. But on you it also lies to 
remember the many millions of your fellow-countrymen, 
who are not yet qualified for a share in \)olitical life, to 
work for their upliftraent and to cherish their interests as 
your own. I shall watch your work with an unfailing 
sympathy and with resolute faith in your determination to 
do your duty to India and the Empire.” 
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As you know, it has been the intention of His Majesty to 
send the Prince of Wales, the Heir to the Throne, with his 
greeting and his authority to open the Chambers of the new 
Indian Legislature. Events did not permit of his coming, 
and 1 received His Majesty’s commands to perform these 
functions on his behalf. In me the King selected the Royal 
House and the only surviving son of Queen Victoria, whose 
love and care for India will ovet live in its people’s memory. 
I have myself a deep affection for India, having served it for 
years and made many friends among its Princes and leaders. 
It is thus with no common pleasure that I am here to receive 
you on this memorable occasion. Throughout the centuries 
Delhi has witnessed the pomp and ceremony of many historic 
assemblages. Two of these, at least, are remembered by most 
of you. Twenty years ago I took part in that brilliant con¬ 
course which celebrated the accession of my late brother 

King Edward VII. Nine years later, amid circumstances of 
unforgettable splendour. King George V and His Queen 

received in person the homage of the Princes and peoples 
of India. 

Our ceremony to day may lack the colour and romance of 
the gatherings I have mentioned, though it does not yield 
to them in the sincerity of its loyalty. But it strikes a new 
and different note. It marks the awakening of a great Nation 
to the power of its Nationhood. In the annals of the world 
there is not, so far as I know, an exact parallel for the consti¬ 
tutional change which this function initiates. There is 

certainly no parallel for the method of that change. Political 
fre^ufom has often been won by revolution, by tumult, by 
civil war, at the price of peace and public safety. How rarely 
has it been the free gift of one people to another in response 
to a growing wish for greater liberty and to the growing 
evidence of fitness for its enjoyment. Such, however, is the 
position o\ India to day, and I congratulate most warmly those 
of you, old in the service of your Motherland, who have 
striven through good report and ill for the first instalment of 
that gift and to prove India worthy of it, I trust that 
you and those who take up your mantles after you will 
move faithfully and steadily fast along the road which is 
opened to-day. 
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The Basis of British Govt, in India 

Wheo India became a dependency of the British Crown, 
she passed under British guardianship which has laboured 
with glorious results to protect India from the consequences 
of her own history at homo and from the complications of 
international pressure abroad. Autocratic, however, as was 
the Government then inaugurated, it was based on the prin¬ 
ciples laid down by Her late Majesty Queen Victoria in that 
famous Proclamation of 1858, of which the key note is contain¬ 
ed in the following passage : “In their prosperity will be our 
strength, in their ooiitentnieiit our security, and in their 
gratitude our best reward’'. And though there have been 
occasions on which the tranquility of this groat country has 
been endangered by disturbances and disorders which 
have necessitated the use of military force, speaking on 
behalf of His Majesty and with the assent of his Govern¬ 
ment, I repudiate in the most emphatic manner the idea 
that the administration of India has been or ever can be 
based on principles of force or terrorism. All Govern¬ 
ments are liable to be conironted with situations which can be 
dealt with only by measures outside the ordinary way, 
but the employment of such measures is subject to clear and 
definite limitations, and His Majesty's Government have 
always insisted, and will always insist, on the observance of 
those limitations as jealously in the case of India as in that of 
England herself. As His Excellency the Viceroy has observed, 
the principle of autocracy has all boon abandoned. Its reten¬ 
tion would have been incompatible with that contentment 
which had been declared by Her late Majesty Queen Victoria 
to be the aim of British rule, and would have been inconsistent 
with the legitimate demands and asp’irations of the Indian 
people and the stage of political dayelopment which they have 
attained. Henceforward, in an ever-increasing degree, India will 
have to bear her own burdens. They are not light. The times 
which have seen the conception and birth of the new Constitu¬ 
tion are full of trouble. 

The Effect of the War. 

The war which ended two years ago has done more than 
alter the boundaries of .Nation§. The confusion which it 
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brought in its train will abate in time, but the world has 
not passed unchanged through the fire. New aspirations 
have awakened. New problems have been created and old 
ones invested with stinging urgency. India has escaped the 
worst ravages of the war and its sequels, and is thus in some 
respects better fitted than many other countries to confront 
the future. Her material resources are unimpaired. Her 
financial system is sound, and her industries are ready for 
rapid expansion, but she car not hope to escape altogether 
the consequences of the world-wide struggle. The countries 
of the earth are linked together as never before. A con¬ 
tagious ferment of scepticism and unrest is seething every¬ 
where in the minds of men, and its workings are plainly 
visible in India. She has other problems peculiarly her own. 
Inexperience in political methods will be irksome at times. 
The electorates will have to be taught their powers and 
responsibilities, and difficulties which are negligible in smaller 
and more homogeneous countries will arise in handling 
questions of religion and race and custom. 

Gentlemen of the Indian Legislatures, such are the labours 
which await you. They will have to be carried on under 
the eyes of a watching world interested, but not uncritical, 
of sister nations who welcome you into their partnership in 
the British Empire, of that wider Council of Nations, which 
look to India as the future guide of the unknown forces of 
Asia. Your individual responsibility is great. You may 
perhaps be apprehensive that the arena for practical issues 
of immediate moment will be rather the Provincial Councils 
than the Central Legislature. You may feel that the Ministers 
in the Provinces will be in closer touch with the popular causes 
and have larger opportunities of public service, but this is 
true only in a very limited sense. It is the clear intention 
of the Act of 1919 that the policy and decisions of the 
Government of India should be influenced to an extent 
incomparably greater than they have been in the past by the 
views of the Indian Legislature, and the Government will 
give the fullest possible effect, consistent with their own 
responsibilities to Parliament, to this principle of a new 
constitution. From now onwards your influence will extend 
to every sphere of the Central Government. It will be felt 
in every part of its administration. You ^re concerned not 
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with a Province, but with all British India, and statesmanship 
could not ask for a nobler field of exercise. Upon the manner 
in which your infiuenco is exerted, upon the wisdom and 
foresight displayed in your deliberations, upon the spirit in 
which you approach your great task, will depend the progress 
of India towards the goal of complete Self-Government to 
ensure, so far as political machinery can ensure, that the 
Legislature is fitly equipped. 

Functions of the Two Chambers. 

For those lofty duties, two Chambers have been cons¬ 
tituted. In the Council of State it has boon the intention 
of Parliament to create a true Senate, a body of elder states¬ 
men endowed with mature knowledge, experience of the 
world and the consequent sobriety of judgment. Its functions 
will be to exercise a revising, but not an over-riding influence 
for caution and moderation, and to review and adjust the acts 
of the larger Chamber. To the Assembly it will fall to voice 
more directly the needs of the people. Soldier and trader, 
owners of land and dwellers in cities, llinda and Muham¬ 
madan, Sikh and Christian, all classes and communities will 
have in it their share of representation. Each class and 
each community can bring its own contribution, its own 
special knowledge to the CounciFs deliberations, and may 1 
say in passing, that help will be expected from representatives 
of the British non-ofticial community. They have done great 
service to the trade and industry of India in the past. Will 
they not now, with their special experience of representative 
institutions in their own land, lend their powerful aid in 
building up India's political life and practice ? In a legislature 
thus composed, it is both inevitable and right that strong 
ditferences of opinion and aims should manifest themselves. 
Struggle is a condition of progress in the natural world. 
Politics is in fact the progress of the class of wide sympathies 
and interests striving for adjustment in the sphere of legis¬ 
lation and Government. But it is the great virtue of 
representative institutions that they tend to replace interest 
by reasoned discussion, compromise, toleration and the mutual 
respect for honourable opponents. The extent which a body 
of law-makers shows itself capable of controlling passion 
and . prejudice is the measure of its capacity for enduring 
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success. For these rellectioas I mike no apology. They 
must already have boon present to your minds, but they 
constitute the strongest plea for what all friends of India 
most desire to see—a greater unity of purpose among her 
various communities. In all your deliberations, lot there be 
a conscious striving for unity in essentials, that unity which 
has been lacking in India in the past, but may yet become, 
if steadfastly nurtured, her greatest strength. 

Gentlemen of the Indian Legislature,—Hitherto, I have 
spoken of your duties. Lot mo close with a word of your 
privileges. Oii you, who have been elected first Members 
of the two Chambers, a signal honour has fallen. Your names 
will go down to history as those whom India chose to lead 
the van of her march towards constitutional liberty. I pray 
that success will attend you and that the result of your 
labours will be worthy uf the trust that India has reposed 
in you.^' 

Addressing the Viceroy the Duke then eulogised his 
work in India in connection with the Reforms, and said that it 
must be no small pride to a statesman, who had been directing 
the destinies of India during these diflicult years, that he 
laid while still in office the foundations of that edifice 
which he helped to plan with infinite care in the face of 
much misunderstanding and with the full assurance of a 
nation’s future gratitude. He then formally declared open the 
Council of State and the Legislative Assembly constituted under 
the Government of India Act, 1919. He concluded with the 
following peroration meant for the wider ear of India : — 

Ihe Shadow of Amritsar. 

“Gentlemen, 1 have finished my part in to-day’s official 
proceedings. May 1 claim your patience and forbearance 
>vhile I say a few words of a personal nature ? Since I landed 
I have felt around me bitterness and estrargement between 
those who have been and should be friends. The shadow 
of Amritsar has lengthened over the fair face of India. 
I know how deep is the concern felt by His Majesty the King 
Emperor at the terrible chapter of events in the Punjab. No 
one can .deplore those events more intensely than I do myself, 
i have reached a time of life when I most desire to heal the 

a 
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wounds and to reunite those who have been disunited in 
what must bo, I feel, my last visit to the India I love so well. 
Hero, in the new Capital, at the inauguration of the new 
Constitution, I am moved to make you a personal appeal, 
put in the simple words that come from my heart, not to be 
coldly and critically interpreted. My experience tells me 
that misunderstandings usually mean mistakes on either 
side. As an old friend of India, I appeal to you all, British 
and Indians, to bury along with the dead past the mis¬ 
takes and misunderstandings of the past, to forgive where 
you have to forgive, and to join hands and to work to¬ 
gether to realise the hopes that arise from to-day.'^ 

The Presidents of the two Houses of Legislature then 
thanked His Royal Highness. 

Before declaring the proceedings closed, the Viceroy made 
a final appeal reiterating the words of the Duke : let us “bury 
along with the dead past the mistakes and misunderstandings 
of the past, to forgive where we have to forgive and join hands 
and work together. 


The Indian War Memorial. 

Next day, Feb 10th 1921, the Duke laid the foundation 
stone of the AlMndia War memorial consecrated to the 
memory of those Indians who had laid down their lives for the 
cause of the Empire in the last War. It is to he a morjument 
in the form of a triumphal arch built in white stone upon a red 
sandstone base rising to a height of 102 ft. so that no window 
of even the tallest building in the Imperial City will look 
over it. The ceremony commo^iced in the afternoon amid 
a scone of oriental military splendour. The Viceroy and 
the Duke headed a procession followed by the Commander-in- 
Chief and their staff and proceeded to the ground where the 
representatives of the Indian Army were assembled. After 
formal receptions the Viceroy asked the Duke in a short 
speech paying tribute to the Indian Army to lay the founda¬ 
tion stone. 

H. R, H, the Duke of Connaught then rose and addressed 
fis follows :— 
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“Officers and Men of the Indian Army and of the Imperial 
Service Troops,—His Majesty the King Emperor has com¬ 
manded me on this solemn occasion to convey a message of His 
Royal thanks to th^ Indian Army and to the Imperial Service 
Troops furnished by the Indian States. It is as follows.— 

The Royal Message. 

The groat war from which our Empire has emerged 
victorious involved the most powerful nations of the earth 
and spread over vast seas and continents. From the crowd¬ 
ed record here and there certain features stand clearly out 
arresting the attention and admiration of the world to-day 
and claiming with confidence the verdict of posterity. In 
this honourable company the Indian army has an assured 
place. Scattered far and wide under alien skies, in adversity 
and in triumph, they played their part with stout and gallant 
hearts. True to their tradition, they answered the Empire’s 
call with soldierly discipline and fortitude, staunch in the 
loyalty they have ever displayed to the Throne and person 
of their King-Emperor, that made his cause theirs, and 
willingly laid down their lives for their sovereign. Gratitude 
for loyalty such as this lies deep in my heart and is 
beyond the power of the word. They did their duty. 

“Can the King, for whom they fought, give higher praise 
to his faithful soldiers ? I have great pleasure in announcing 
that in recognition of the distinguished services and gallantry 
of the Indian Army during the great War, His Majesty the 
King Emperor has been graciously pleased to confer the title 
of “Royal’’ on the following units,—The Deccan Horse, 
Sappers and Miners, .Gth Jat Light Infantry, 34th Sikh 
Pioneers, 39th Garhwal Rifles, 59th Scinde Rifles (Frontier 
Force), 11th Maharattas, 5th Gurkha Rifles, (Frontier Force). 
His Majesty has also been graciously pleased to nominate me 
as Col.-in Chief of the 47th Sikhs, a regiment which served 
with great distinction in the war. I greatly value an honour 
which will strengthen the many ties I have with my old 
friends, the soldiers of the Khalsa. 

The Brighton Ceremony. 

“Officers and men of the Indian Army and of the Imperial 
Service Troops,—Many of us here to day must have ringing 
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in our ears the glowing tribute paid to the Indian Army by 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales while unveiling the 
testimony of atfection and gratitude erected by the citizens of 
Rrighton in memory of the Indian soldiers who died there in 
the days of the war. India knows fully well, I trust, how 
generously and how tornlerly the people of Brighton discharged 
their self alloted task of receiving and sheltering the wounded 
Jiidian soldiers brought to their care from the battle-fields of 
France, and I am sure throughout India the message of good 
will from the marble chart at Brighton will awaken a grateful 
arid responsive feeling here. On Indian soil we are assembled 
to discharge a similar debt of honour on this spot. In the 
central vi.^ta of the capital of India there will stand a memorial 
archway designed to keep present in the thoughts of generations 
that follow the glorious sacrifice of the officers and men of the 
Indian army who fonglit and fell in the great war. The men 
were nobly led and the officers were bravely followed and we 
give thanks to Almighty Providence that the cause for which 
they fought was the cause which prevailed and that our 
memorial is not one of lives lost in vain but a monument of 
great and o\erwlndniing \icfory. To day^s simple ceremony 
would surely appeal to those p llant soldiers who have fought 
their last fight and to whom we are gathered hero to pay tribute, 
for it is a soldiers’ ceremony. 

An Army of Great Traditions 

“Before mo there are assembled from far and wide men of 
the Indian aimy ol to-day, many of them were comrades of 
those who are at this hour foremost in our thoughts but who 
will never again answer our reveille. Let us try to think 
that those absent comrades are with iVs here to-day, back from 
their distant and scattered gravels, standing in our ranks once 
again, helping us to do them hoi our in the .^ju'rit they them¬ 
selves would wish, inspiring us with their clearer vision to 
understand a soldier's duty. I am deeply touched to find that 
this my visit to lncli<i should enable me to take part in to day's 
solemn ceremony, for my admiration and affection for the 
Indian army go back many years. I belong to the older 
generation amorg soldiers. The chances of service brought 
me into the closest touch with the Indian army of former days, 
the army which Lord Roberts fathered, the army which Lprd 
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Kitchener schooled. I well remember those veteran refiiments 
whose war medals told of service far from their Indian homes 
in China, Kast Africa, West Africa, Somaliland, P'gypt, and 
the frontiers of India and Burma. It was an army of groat 
traditions and splendid discipline, but little did I dream in 
tho«e days what remoter echoes the Indian Imglo call would 
awaken, to what still more distant fields the Indian army 
would one day bo called, or to what immonso expansion that 
groat organisation would be brought by the strong impulse 
of loyalty and patriotism. To-day we know that more than 
a million Indians left tho‘^o shores to serve abroad, of whom 
nearly 18,000, including 850 Indian ofiicers, gave up their 
lives in the Empire’s cause. The many campaigns in which 
the uni to of the Indian army took part are written in history. 
The honours they won wore many but on those 1 shall not 
dwell now. 8omo indeed are proudly worn by those who 
stand here before mo but the sole honour we commemorate 
here is the honour of the great sacrifice, the supreme honour 
of a soldier’s death. What though the world sometimes seems 
to us dark with trouble and the sky overcast, let us look back 
with pride oiid forward with hope, for these men showed us 
the true heart of India. Through them wo know that the 
soul of India has only to bo touched aright and India uill 
respond to her King Emperor’s call. In this hour of crowding 
memories let us have no sombre thoughts but recapture once 
again that thrill which passed through us all when we first, 
heard in those far off days of 1914 that Indian troops Inid 
landed at Marseilles and wore pressing on towards our thinly 
hold battle lines in IVance and Flanders. That is the vision 
which the glorious dead would wish us to have to-day. Their 
tradition lives. The ju’my goes on fortified by their example 
to face whatever task the future may have in store. 

“You, men oS the Indian army, know when a fine regiment 
marches through the streets of a busy town how every one 
quits his work and looks in admiring silence or marches along 
with you. Is it merely because of your glittering array or 
the rhythm of your march 1 No, it is something far deeper 
than that. It is the spirit of the army making itself felt, 
the spirit of discipline, of unity, of brave tradition, of com¬ 
radeship till death. In the presence of that moral force, men 
turn from the sordid cares of every day life and pay you uplifting 
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roveronco as though some uplifting influence had passed through 
their work a day world. You enjoy a great heritage of honour. 
Strive, then, always to uphold iho honour of your regiments 
and bo faithful to the memory of those gallanl soldiers who 
have shed lustre to your name and fame. 1 like to recall the 
simple tribute paid by the Indian Corps Commander in Franco, 
lie wrote :—“The discipline of this corps has been above 
reproach. They have behaved like gentlemen and the French 
and British both knew it well. If they had nothing else they 
would still leave Europe with a clean sheet. As citizens of the 
Empire they behaved like gentlemen/’ I do not think that 
those who gave up their lives would wish for an epitaph more 
clo(iuent than this. May the spirit oi the Indian army ever 
remain blight and untarnished, and, on the great example 
which wo commemorate here today, may now and great 
traditions bo Jounded and the Indian army of the future 
through th(3m re consecrated and re inspired to bo the worthy 
heir of those who fought and died under its colour in the 
great war.” 

The colour ])arties and representatives then stood to 
attention. After the foundation was declared duly laid they 
presented arms and massed bugles sounded the last post. After 
the Commander in-Chief had thanked the Duke on behalf of 
the Indian Army the proceedings closed. 


The New Council Chambers. 

On Feb. 12ih. the DidvO perfonred his last ])ublic 
function at Delhi, a!/., Ia 3 irg the foun'dation stone of the new 
enlarged Council Chambers. The function was celebrated 
with great ]iomp amidst all the civil and military dignitaries 
and the Ruling Princes. Leaving the Viceregal lodge at 10-30 
in the morning the Duke and the Viceroy motored to the 
site through streets splendidly decorated and lined with troops 
and was received by Sir Sidney Cookshank, Mr. C. A. Barron, 
Mr. II. T. Kiding, and Mr. J. C. Luke?, members of the New 
Capital Committee and others. The Viceroy invited the 
Duke to lay the fouLclatitn stone of a circle of 3 buildings in 
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wliich Iho Chfiniber of Prince?, Ihe Council of 8lato and lb(3 
Legislative Assembly are to be houfer). ’"I'ho joint building,’^ 
ho said, “is the symbol of the inicgral conned ion of the Indian 
States with the British Empire. It testifies to the united 
interests of British India and the Indian States. It stands 
for that two-fold allegiance which the Prineos and pco])lt‘s 
of India owe in their several degrees to our King- 
Emperor and for the common desire to work to one 
great end.” H. Iv. H. the Duke in the course of his 
speech said : 

‘ All great rulers, every groat people, every great civilisa¬ 
tion have left their own record in stone and bronze and marble 
as well as in the pages of history. 1 need only recall iho 
Acropolis of Athens, the Ca]>itol of Rome and the great sites 
of the East, famous in history for their splendour and culture. 
India herself is rich in such precious legacies from the granite 
pillars on which the apostle Emperor Asoka engraved his 
imperishable edicts onwards through the chequered centuries 
down to the splendid palaces of the Moghal lunperors. Every 
age has left behind it some monument commonsuraio with its 
own achievements. Is it not a worthy ideal that eciually 
noble buildings shall consecrate Indians great achievements in 
the 20th century, her solemn entry upon the path of res¬ 
ponsible Government which Groat Britain and the self-govern¬ 
ing Dominions of the Em])ire have trod before her ? Is there 
any building in Great Britain around wliich cluster so many 
and such groat memories as the stately Homo of the Mother 
of Parliaments on the banks of the river Thames ? Have not 
each of the self-governing Dominions in the Empire widely 
sought to enshrine their now nationhood in a new capital of 
which its own parliament is always the proudest monument ? 
Surely India and her representatives in the now assemblies 
which it has already been my privilege to inaugurate will 
wish that these great institutions should bo liberally and 
enduringly housed”. After the speeches the Duke was conducted 
to a table and some easels near the foundation stone where 
the design of the new building was shown to him. Ho then 
proceeded to lay the stone, guiding it into its place with his own 
hands as it was lowered by workmen, and declared it well and 
truly laid. 
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Entertainment by the Indian Army. 

The same afternoon the Indian oiTiccrs of His Maie^sty’s 
Indian Arniy gave a garden party in honour of His l^oyal 
Highness which was aitended hy about 1300 guests including 
the Viceroy atid tho Ihilijig Princes and their suite. Col. Sir 
Umar Jlayat Khan read out tho following address on behalf 
of the Indian Army — 

“May it please Your Royal Highnesp.—On behalf of the 
Indian Army wo otFer to Your Royal Highness our hearty 
and respectiul welcome. India has the honour of being asso¬ 
ciated with Your Royal Highness through tho Indian Army 
which since then was given the pri\ilege of fighting side by 
side with ifs British comrades on all fronts during the war. 
That aiForded tho Indian Army tho opportunity of doing its 
Jiumblo bit which in turn brought its various rewards like 
admission to V. C., grant of land Jagirs, Jangi Inams and 
King^s Commissions, one of them being the grant of franchise 
to tho soldiers in tho Reforms which Your Royal Highness 
has come to inaugurate. We are deeply grateful for tho 
honour that you have bestowed upon us in accepting our 
humble invitation, as wo claim it is the first occasion on 
which the Indian army has thus been honoured, and this w'O 
also count as one of tho privileges resulting from the recent 
war. \Yo now take the opi)ortunify to request Your Highness 
to coinoy to His Majesty, tho King-Emi>oror, our humble 
gratitude and assurance of our steadfast loyalty and deep 
dc\otion to the Throne. At tho end wo ])ray for Your 
Royal Highness^ long life and safe return home.’* 

His Royal Highness’ Speech. 

In reply the Duke o^’pressed hts gratification at the warm 
welcome given to him by tho Indian officers and thanked them 
for their loyal message to tho King Emperor. Regarding their 
services he said :— 

‘*You speak of tho privileges accruing to you from the war. 
Thanks to what you have done for the Empire, the 
of the Indian Cfl cers stands very high at the present moment. 

I realise that wherever you go it rests with you to keep your 
hxai high and to increase it. The experience of the world, 
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such as many of you have gained and will gain, is a great 
.isset in any society, particularly I think in Indian society. 
You well know how easily misunderstandings arise, how 
swiftly simple people can be swayed by passion and prejudice. 
I want every one of you to be an emissary of common- 
sense and to gain respect in your villages through the exercise 
of sober judgment and by setting an example of sanity. 
That is a great service which you can render to your 
King and your country second only to the service which must 
of course always come first with 5 ^ 011 , namely, the faithful 
performance of your duty as soldiers of the King-Emperor. In 
this you have not failed, and whatever the future may bring 
forth I feel sure the King-Emperor can confidently rely on his 
Indian Officers to show’^ unfailing devotion to his Throne and 
unhesitating obedience to his commands.’' 


The Closing Church Service. 

On the morning of Feb. 1 3fh, as a fitting close to the 
Imperial functions i^crformod by His Hoyal Highness the 
Duke of Connaught at Delhi, a solemn Church Service was 
held at the Church of St. James conducted by the Chaplain of 
Delhi, Rev. H. England, supported by Rev. Y. C. Chatterjoo 
of St. Stephen’s Church, Delhi, and the Bishop of Lahore. 

The sermon w'as preached by Ihn Most Rev. the Metro¬ 
politan of India. Taking as his text the w^orrls “Go ye and 
learn what this meaneih, I desire mercy and not sacrifice” 
ho explained that a religion that does not ])laco the princii>lo of 
Love first is an empty mockery, and continuirg said : “The past 
w^cek has wu’tnessed the inauguration of far-reaching changes in 
the Government of this country. Thcfe tw’o might be brought 
to the test of this Divine principle. To some it may seem 
strange to associate love with the work of Government, but I 
would remind you again of the sense in which the word is used ; 
“the immutable wu*Il to all goodness.” A Gov-ernment is first 
concerned with the administration of justice and the main¬ 
tenance of order and snch duties are consonant with love in 
which rlifciplii e is an cs?rntial element, but it is no less con¬ 
cerned (0 premote tbe welfare of its citizens and to establish 
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right relations among them, to see that to all, oven the most 

backward and ignorant, is given the oportunity of living the 

fullest life of which they are capable. The only sufficient 

motive for such a task is love—the immutable will to all good¬ 
ness. That is the motive which determines God^s Government 
of the Universe, and no Government can claim to rule in His 
name which deliberately substitutes any lower motive than 
this. Can we then claim that the Reforms have been framed 
in this spirit? Surely, our presence here to day is our answer to 
that question. This is no new principle as applied to the 

Government of this country, but— 

“New times demand now measures and new men ; 

The world advances and in time outgrows 
The laws that in oui Fathers' time were best." 

“It has been so here and the new wine of agrowing nation¬ 
al consciousness needed a new and elastic constitution by 
which it might be conserved and put to noble uses. 

“Again, a fundamental principle of the Reforms is co-opera¬ 
tion, which is incompatible with the spirit of selfishness. The 
Englishman, steeped in the traditions of a nation which for 
centuries has enjoyed an ever increasing measure of liberty and 
popular government to which India has been a stranger, is 
called on to collaborate with representatives of the various races 
of this country and all alike are asked to contribute their 
varied gifts to the solution of those complex problems which of 
necessity confront the governors of a country so vast in area 
and so varied in the character of its people as this. 

“The now Councils reflect the great diversity of race, culture 
and creed which characterises India's population. It is in work¬ 
ing with those from whom wc differ most widely that reality 
of our love is manifested. There is no triumph of grace in the 
harmonious working of a group of like-minded friends, but 
no motive but the highest can**unite in one brotherhood for 
service those whom heredity, tradition and training have 
most widely sundered. We may see the power of love to unite 
persons of the most diverse character in the case of the Apos¬ 
tolic Band. It included Simon Zelotes, an extreme non-co- 
operator of those days, and Mathew, the tax-gaiherer, the* 
willing servant of a foreign Government. They forgot their 
difference in their loyalty to their> Master, Jesus Christ, and 
in the joy of the common ministry of love. The same loyalty 
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to the One God and Father of us all, the same common 
ministry of love, can bind the diverse elements of the Councils 
and electors in one brotherhood of service. 1 have heard 
glorious prophecies of failure. There can be no failure where 
love is. Mistakes there will bo, but he is not lost in whose 
triumphant eyes burns calm the perfect knowledge, the groat 
hope, the love that heals the red wounds of the earth. 1 am 
only voicing the appeal for fellowship which India, in common 
with every nation, is insistently urging and which has been 
sot forth in such moving terms during the ceremonies of the 
past week. It was one of India's greatest sons. Sir Rabindra 
Nath Tagore, who recently said :—“Until wo learn to live 
together by the real law of our nature, the law of love, a veil 
will hide the beauty and wonder of the world, leaving us to 
wander all alone or to struggle logeiber in confusion and 
strife.'" Wo know that this is the alterjjative : Race and class 
intorobts dominating men's minds, criating bitterness and 
mutual recrimination, or the si»irit of God filling men's hearts 
and bearing the natural fruit of love, leading all to forget their 
personal livalries in the common effort to bring fuller life 
to all the peoples of India. 

“Does the present situation suggest that this conception 
of a fellowship in which each contributes his best for the 
common good is a dream*? 1 would urge in the words of a 
modern prophet that every great reform in society has been 
the embodiment, partial perhaps at the best and imperfect, 
of an ideal. The dream of one ago becomes the hope of the 
next and the possession of that which follows. As Chistiaiis 
we can rest in nothing short of this. And there is no power 
which can achieve it save the divine power of love. 

1 believe in love renewing, 

All that sin hath swept away. 

Leaven-like its wor". pursuing, 

Night by night and day by day, 

In the power of its remoulding. 

In the grace of its reprieve. 

In the glory of beholding 
Its perfection, we believe. 

“Now Iho principle is to be applied to the problems which 
confront us. Go and learn what this means, “I will have kind¬ 
ness and fellowship and not sacrifice.” 
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End of the Delhi Progran)me_To Punjab. 

Thus onclod the official Delhi programme of His Royal 
Highness the Duke’s mission to India. From Delhi he 
proceeded to the Punjab, not to Lahore, the Provincial capital, 
but to Rawalpindi, the head quarters of the Northern Army 
in India. The preference given to the milifary capital over 
the eivil capital of the province was significant. In reply to 
an address of welcome H. R. H. said :— 

‘‘To my old friendship for you, which goes back for nearly 
forty years, there is now ndded a deep and whole-hearted 
admiration, inspired by my knowledge of what you did in 
the war. Taken as a whole, the achievement of the 
Punjab was remarkable. K\en before the war the Pnnjabee 
had a name familiar in the military annals of the Empire, but 
during the war he became a household word, not only on 
account of the number of men from the Punjab who joined 
the colours, but also on account of the splendid fighting 
(lualilios displayed in many hard fought cam\)aigns. 

“But 1 will not rest content with mere generalities when 
the figures themselves are so eloquent. Before the war the 
Punjab had 100,000 men of all ranks in the army, of whom 
30,000 came from your di\ision. It is estimated that at the 
close of the war no less than 475,000 Punjabis had served in 
the army. Of these the Rawalpindi Division Rup])lied 
approximately 125,000, that is to say, one out of' every 
fourteen of the total male population. Thus i»i contribution of 
man power the districts of Rawalpindi and Jhelum easily sur¬ 
passed all the districts in India, while out of 1,738 war honours 
awarded to the Punjab, 025 or more than one-third, have fallen 
to the Rawalpindi Di\ision, including two Victoria Crosses, 
Furthermore, though the districts of your division are poor 
in comparision with ;the Central Punjab, you subscribed 
Rs. t)0,00,000 to the war loan and nine l ikhs to various funds. 

‘ Gentlemen, knowing what you have done I am indeed 
proud to meet you once again and to feel that my old friends 
aiid their sons ha\e .0 splendidly upheld the honour of the 
Land of Five Rivers. Jtis a great pleasure to find myself 
once again in Eawalpijidi. This day revives happy memories 
of my ser\ice as a soldier in India, and I lock forward to 
renewing my old lies while I am in your midst.” 



The Duke at Bombay 

fehuhauy mst, im 

From the Paojab the Duke went to Bombay where he 
arrived at 10 A.M. on Feb. 21st. 1921. At the Railway 
station which was profusely decorated he was received by 
the Governor and all the high officials and Indian Princes. 
After the exchange of formal greetings and introductions 
His Royal Highness received an address of welcome from the 
Municipal Corporation, in reply to which he said : “Your 
Municipal Corporation has won widespread admiration and 
has served as a model to the rest of Iridia.^* He eulogised 
the services of the late Sir Pherozoshah Mehta, Sir Dinshaw 
Wacha and Sir Ibrahim Rahimtullah who have, he said, by their 
great gifts and splendid endeavours, made Bombay what it was. 

Next day the Duke reviewed the Boy Scouts and Girl 
Guides in the Bombay Gymkhana maidan, and on the day 
following, on Feb. 23rd. 1921, he inaugurated the Bombay 
Legislative Council. 

Inauguration of the Bombay Council 

The ceremony took place at the Town Hall at noon with 
all the display of pomp and splendour of an Indian State 
function. H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught arrived at noon and 
proceeded to his throne on the dais. His staff, which included 
four Indian officers, joined that of His Excellency and stood 
in a semi-circle at the back of the dais behind the throne and 
the two chairs wffiich flanked it. His Excellency being on the 
right of His Royal Highness and the President on his left. 

As soon as His Royal Highness had taken his seat on the 
throne, H. E. the Governor rose and delivered an address. 
After welcoming the Royal visitor, he emphasized the import¬ 
ance of the ceremony—‘*the culminating point of a policy 
formulated with infinite care and anxiety and put into prac¬ 
tice with a fixed and deliberate intention^'—defined the aim 
of the policy that had been undertaken and the ideals, not 
always easy of * reconciliation, that bad been followed, and 
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finally invited His Royal Highness to declare the Legislative 
Council opened. 

His Royal Highness then rose and spoke as follows : — 

“Your Excellency and Members of the Bombay Legislative 
Council,—His Imp3rial Majesty the King-Emperor has directed 
me to open on his behalf your new Legislative Council and to 
convey to you and the people of the Presidency his message of 
good-will on this momentous day in your history. Your long 
period of waiting and preparation is over and to-day you pass 
through the gateway into a new political life. May it bo rich 
in blessings to the millions in whose dojstiny yon and your 
successors will have so potent a voice. My ])loasure in fnlrill- 
ing the King-Emperor’s summons is greatly enhanced by the 
memories of my old association with the Presidency and the 
people of Bombay. 

“Thirty-four years ago I come here as Commander-in-Chief 
of the then Bombay Army. In those days the Coramarider-in- 
Chief was a Member of the Provincial Government and it was 
thus my good fortune to bo closely connected with the 
administration and to bo able to put into practice the deep 
interest which I felt in all that concerned the welfare of the 
Presidency. Before I left India in 18D0, links had been forg¬ 
ed which bound me to you for the rest of my life. It has 
affected me deeply to revisit the scone of some of my happiest 
years. The change and progress in your beautiful city are 
material symptoms of what has been happening in the realm 
of men’s minds throughout India 

“The ideals which 30 years ago seemed chimerical arc now 
being realised, hopes which were hardly uttered are now being 
fulfilled. The pride and self respect 6f nationhood have been 
awakened. Its responsibilities are gathering on the shoulders 
of those who essay to lead the intelligence of the country. 

Tasks Ahead. 

“Gentlemen of the Bombay Council,—of those responsi¬ 
bilities you have a full share. In their insistence and com¬ 
plexity your local problems are second to none in India. In 
your capital city you have the problem of overcrowding with 
all its antecedant ills exaggerated to an unusual degree by the 
limitations of the geographical position. You have also with 
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you those labour difficulties which to day confront the whole 
world and its Governments. Manual workers are no longer 
content to live lives of toil unrelieved by relaxation and a 
just share of wealth which their labour produces. Here, as in 
the Western world, they are combining to win improved 
conditions of life for themselves and their dependants. It 
will be for you to watch those developments with sympathy, 
to hold the scales of justice evenly, and with wise 
counsel and by prudent laws to encourage every movement 
towards agreement and for the promotion of mutual good 
feeling. Outside your manufacturing towns you have the 
vast maiority of your people entirely dependant on the land, 
and for them your particular problem is their recurring dis¬ 
tress in years of short rain fall. Skilled project of artificial 
irrigation are in progress and in contemplation and to finan¬ 
cing them and devising the necessary adjustment to tenures 
and landed iriterests, your energies may fruitfully be directed. 
I need not continue this tale of the Administrative tasks which 
lie before you, familiar as they must be to all of you and 
constantly in your thoughts. You can approach them with 
confidence in the inspired leadership of your alert and zealous 
Governor, Sir George Lloyd. It is the wider aspects of your 
new responsibilities which fill my heart after seeing what 
I have seen of the India of to-day and whfui 1 think of the India 
of to-morrow. On some of those aspects 1 have spoken to the 
other Assemblies which it has been my duty to inaugurate, for 
they touch the deep interests of our common humanity, the 
advancement of which will be at the same time the pride of 
India’s political loaders and the gauge of their success. 

Evils to Combat 

“You have at your doors three great causes of unrest and 
unhappiness,—ignorance, the insanitary conditions of life, 
and cruel inequalities in the distribution of all that makes 
life worth living. No mere skill in legislation will remove 
these, but all legislation must keep them in view and work 
steadily towards their amelioration. The second in importance 
to those primary evils are custom and social restrictions which 
impair the brotherhood and embitter the outlook of large 
sections of the Indian people. The ground is delicate and I am 
not here to arouse controversy or to oflfond honoured susceptibi¬ 
lities, but your own Reformers have cherished plans for a 
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wider charity between classes and the abandonment of usages 
which, whatever may have been the justice of their origin, 
no longer serve to promote the well being of the community 
as a whole. To such projects you will no doubt turn your minds 
with a single eye to the good of your fellow countrymen. 
iStanding behind all these needs of the future is the need for 
the power to deal with them and that power is unity of which 
1 have spoken elsewhere, and I need not now do more than 
repeat my hoart-folt conviction that it is only by a deter¬ 
mined sinking of sectarian differences that India will advance 
into its proper place in the federation of the world. 

Parting Message 

“Your Excellency and Gentlemen, I am near the end of 
the duty which brought me to India. During my tour through¬ 
out the country I have been deeply impressed by the magni¬ 
tude of the task which awaits the new Ministers and Councils 
and by the high expectations which have been formed of their 
achievement. 

“1 have been equally struck on the one hand by the 
courage of the responsible loaders of Indian public opinion 
and on the other by the steady confidence of British officials 
in the success of what has been styled this groat experiment. 
It is in the hands of these two agencies that the future lies. 
To both of them, my parting message and my most earnestly 
cherished plea is for co-operation and good-will. A Govern¬ 
ment such as is now installed cannot work in discord with¬ 
out the gravest detriment to the state and the people's welfare. 
It must go forward in substantial union. Each side must 
sacrifice something, must be contented with less than its 
pre-conceived perfection and must leave its own ground to 
seek for common ground. I do not for one moment believe 
that Indian leaders mean to jettison the ideals >>hich the 
British race has endeavoured to bring into Indian life. On 
the other hand I am just certain that British Officers will not 
be negligent of the reasoned will of the people. In that 
spirit I pray that either side will strive to eliminate personal 
misconceptions and to reconcile divergent lines of vision, for 
thus only will India move forw^ard to conquer herself and to 
bring her victory into the service of humanity 

He then formally declared the Council inaugurated* 
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The Boycott Demonstrations. 

Whorevor the Duke went to carry out official functions 
a complete hartal was observed by the mass of the people. 
In Bombay on Feb. 21st. a number of meetings were held, as 
at Calcutta, all over the city where resolutions were passed 
urging the public to abstain from taking any part in the 
Duke's visit. Bullion merchants and the Sindhi merchants' 
associations resolved to keep their business suspended during 
rhe official ceremonies in connection with H. R. II’s visit. 
Printed handbills in the vernacular wore circulated and 
placarded at prominent places with the following notice 
imrporting to bo Mahatma, Gandhi's order : “The Duke 
is a good man but he has come in obedience t# British 
authority. If a reception is accorded to him it would amount 
to giving reception to slavery. Boycott all functions and be 
away from where he passes." 

Everywhere the name of M. Gandhi was invoked and 
pitted against the Duke and his reception, and the name 
worked like a magic. Mahatma Gandhi himself had, while 
at Calcutta, early in the month of February, addressed a 
iniblic letter to the Duke wherein ho stated his grounds for 
the boycott. Tho letter is reproduced below :— 

Ml Gandhi’s Letter to the Duke 

“Your Uoyal Higlinoss must have hcanl a great deal about non-co- 
operation, non-co-opcratioiUBts aiwl their methodH and incidentally of 
me—its humble author. I fear that the information given to Your 
Royal Highness must have been in its nature one-sided. I owe it to you 
and to my friends and myself that I should place before you what I 
conceive lo be the scope of non-co-operation as followed not only by me 
but my closest associates such as Messis. Shauhat Ali and Mahomed Ali. 

*‘For me it is no joy and pleasure to be actively associated in the 
boycott of Your Royal Highness* visit.—1 have tendered loyal and volun¬ 
tary association to the Government for an unbroken period of nearly 
:.0 yvurs in tin* full belief that through that way lay the path of freedom 
lor my Ci*untry. It was therefore no light thing for me to suggest to 
m3 countrymen tliat we should take no part in welcoming Your Royal 
Highness. Not one among us has anything against you as an English 
genthman. We hold your person as sacred as that of a dearest friend. 
I do not know any of my friends who would not guard it with his life, 
if ho found it in danger. We are not at war with individual Englishmen. 
Wo seek not to destroy English life We do desire to destroy a system 

9 
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that has emasculated our country in body, mind and soul. We ar® 
determined to battle with all our might against that in the English 
nature which has made O’Dwyer and Dyerism possible in the Punjab, 
and has resulted in a wanton affront upon Islam^a faith professed by 
seven crores of our countrymen. The affront has been put in breach 
of tlie letter and the spirit of the solemn declaration of the Prime 
lM[ini^ter. We consider it to be inconsistent with our self-respect any 
longer to brook the spirit of superiority and dominance which has 
systematically ignored and disregarded the sentiments of thirty crores 
of ih(‘ innocent people of India on many a vital matter. It is humiliating 
to us, it cannot be a matter of pride to you, that thirty crores of Indians 
should live day in and day out, in the fear of their live^, from one hundred 
tliousand Kiigliblimeii and therefoie be umler subjection to him. 

Vour Royal Highness has come not to end the system 1 have described 
but to sustain it by upholding its prestige. Your first pronouncenK nt 
was a lamlation of Lord Willingdon. I have the privilege of knowing 
him. 1 believe him to be an honest and amiable g(‘nlleman who will not 
willingly liuTt even a fly. But be has certainly failed as a rul(‘r. He 
allowed himself to be guided by those whose interest it was to support 
their power. He is not reading the mind of the Diavidian province. 
Here, in Bengal, you are issuing a certificate of merit to a Governor who 
is, again, from all I have heard an estimable^ gentleman. But he knows 
nothing of the heart of Bengal and its yearnifigs. Bengal is not Calcutta 
nor Fort William, and the palaces of Calcutta repr(‘8(‘nt an insolent 
(‘Xjdoitatlou of the unmurmuring and highly-cultured peasantry of this 
fair province. Noii*co-operationis(s liave come to the conclusion that 
they must not be deceived by the Reloruis that tinker with the problem 
of India’s distress and humiliation. Nor must they be impatient and 
angry. We must not in our impatient a ger resort to stupid violence. 
We freely admit that wo must take our duo share of the blame for the 
existing stab* It is not so much the British guns that are responsible 
for our subjection as our voluntary c6-opcration. Our non-participation 
in a hearty welcome to your Royal Highness is thus in no sense a 
domoi stratum against your high personage, but it is against the system 
you have come to uphold. T know that individual Englishmen cannot, 
even if they will, alter the English nature all of a sudden. If we wouM 
be eciuals of Englishmen we roust cast off fear. We must learn to be 
self-r(*liant and independent of the schools, courts, protection, patronage 
of a Government we seek to end, if it will not mend. Hence tliis 
non-violent no-co-opeiation. 1 know th^t we have not all yet become non¬ 
violent in speech and de(*d. But the results so far achieved have, I assure 
Your Royal Highness, be(*n ama 2 ing. The people have understood the 
secret and the value of non-violence as they have never done before. He 
wdio runs may see that this is a religious, purifying movement. We are 
having off drink, we are tryiifg to rid India of the curse of untouch, 
ability. We are trying to throw off foreign tinsel splendour and by 
reverting to the spinning wheel reviving the ancient and the poetic 
simplicity of life. We hope thereby to sterilize the existing harmful 
institution. I ask Your Royal Highness as an Englishman to study 
this movement and its possibilities for the Empire and the world. We 
at war with i^othing that is "ockI in the world. In protecting Islam 
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in the manner we are doing, we are protecting all religions. In prelecting 
the honour of India, we are protecting the honour of humanicy. For 
our means are hurtful to none. We desire to live on terms of friend¬ 
ship with Englishmen but that friendship must be friendship of e«iuals 
both in theory and practice. And we must continue to non-co-operate 
i. e. to purify ourselves, till the goal is achieved. 

“I ask Your Royal Highness and through you every Englishman to 
ajipreciate tie view-point of the non-co-operatioiiists. 

I beg to remain 

Your Royal Highness’ faithful S(*rvant 
M. Gandhi. 

In Delhi, too, a complete hartal prevailed in the Indian 
(purterof the town. The authorities had previously takei: precau¬ 
tion to avoid this quarter from the route of the Royal procession. 
'I'he Duke arrived at the King^way station, 6 miles away from 
the city. The Municipal Address of welcome presented by the 
District M igistrato in the name of the people of Delhi was not 
subscribed to by the Indian commissioners. Out of eleven 
elected members of the municipal board, nine absented and 
oven some of the government nominees were absent. Some of 
the elected and nominated municipal commissioners warmly 
opposed the presentation of the address on behalf of the people. 
A manifesto was issued by the Congress office exposing the 
deception that was being practised. On the day of the 
inauguration of the Councils a mass meeting of the people of 
Delhi was held at Ghaziabad, a suburb town, attended by some 
12,000 people who had gone from Delhi specially for the 
purpose. As one speaker said, the very fact that the meeting 
had to be held at Ghaziabad and not in Delhi was a complete 
refutation of the claim that British administration was not 
based on terrorism and brute force. Dr. Ansari presided. 
Three resolutions were passed. The newly opened legislature 
was condemned as unrepresentative and a tentacle of the 
bureaucracy to complete its work of enslaving the Indian 
people. The address presented to the Duke in the name of 
the people was repudiated. Students, lawyers, aud honorary 
officers of the government were urged at once to give up their 
connection with the machineries of the bureaucracy, and devote 
themselves in the work of organising native institutions in 
their stead. Hakim Ajmal Khan, Dr. Ansari, Mr. Asaf Ali, 
D^la Sh^nker lal, SardfH’ Gurbaksh Singh and other prominent 
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non cooperation leaders addressed the meeting. A “Swarai 
Ashram” was started and funds wore collected for the Tilak 
Swaraj fund of the Indian National Congress. 


The Close of the Duke’s Visit. 

From Bombay His Uoyal Highness went to Poona where 
he reviewed the troops and presented colours to the 110th 
Mahratta Light Infantry and the l*20th Rajputana Infantry, 
Feh. 21st was the last day of his stay in India. On that day 
was witnessed once again all the pomp and circumstances of 
a Royal departure from Apollo Bunder, Bombay. Officials 
in brilliant uniforms, decketl with Orders and Decorations 
that scintillated in the blaze of a typically Indian sun ; 
Princes in gorgeous costumes ; emissaries of foreign nations 
in the picturesque “full dress'’ of their countries ; boy scouts 
and girl-guides in sombre khaki, and many leading non¬ 
officials in still more sombre “morning dress’' ; and ladies Of 
all nationalities wore collected there to bid God-speed to His 
Royal Highness. 

At 9-30 a.m. the booming of the Royal salute of 31 guns 
announced the departure of H. R. H. from Government House, 
where after inspecting the Guard-of-Honour furnished by the 
British Infantry, the Duke drove in a car to Queen’s Road, 
where he changed it in favour of the State Coach when he 
proceeded to the Apollo Bunder in State escorted by two 
squadrons of the Indian Cavalry, Artillery and the Governor’s 
Body guard. At the shamiana erected at the Bunder after the 
Governor had read the farewell address, His Royal Highness 
delivered his last message to India in the following words :— 

H. R. H’s Parting Message. 

“Your Excellency and Gentlemen :—In a few hours 
the shores of this dear land of India will pass from 
my sight. To the very best of my endeavour I have dis¬ 
charged the task which His Majesty the King-Emperor 
entrusted to me. But 1 am an old man now and what 
1 have failed to achieve a more youthful vigour of mind 
and body might have accomplished. India, with the kind¬ 
liness and loyilty she has always displayed towards the Royal 
House, will generously overlook my short comings and console 
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her disappointment with the thought that I came to her as a 
true and tried friend, bound to her by many ties and under the 
spell of old and happy memories. I came to her in a spirit 
of affection and sympathy and in that spirit to day I leave 
her, comforted and sustained in the hour of parting by the 
firm grip of the hand which Bombay has given to mo and by the 
moving and all too gracious words in which Vour Kxcolloncy 
now bids mo God-s])ced. 

On the Upward Road 

“What is tlicre that loan say to 1 ndia in this hour of 
farewell? Only this, that I ha\o not moved among her 
peoples afid her cities with my oars and eyes closed. I 
have seen, 1 have read, and I have listened, and 1 have tried 
to sift the grain from the chaff. If India will accept me as 
an impartial and unbiassed judge free to speak as 1 choose, 
let me tell her this, 1 am glad that 1 came to India to do the 
work which I have done. As I fer\ently pray, so 1 fnmly 
believe, that the now constitutions now iruuiguratcd place 
India securly on the upward road and that through them, if 
moderation rule your counsels, if you practise wisely what to 
discard and what to establish, the high ideals which India 
holds dear will assuredly be realised. Press forward on the 
broad highway which now lies open before you and the future 
is in your hand, and as you march ofnvard remember that the 
future has its roots in the part. 

India and Great Britain. 

“Do not forgot the story of your nationhooers unfolding 
ami the glamour of the long comradeship between this vast 
Eastern Continent and the little Island in the far Northern 
Seas. You know how a frail ])lant will establish itself at 
the foot of a forest tree, hovV it will struggle upwards sheltered 
by the gianPs shade, clinging as it grows, till at last it swells 
in mighty sinews upon the central trunk, repaying strength, 
lending its powerful aid against the shock of storm and 
tempest. There they stand together, separate yet bound, and 
the hour which decrees the fall of the one must inevitably 
bring the other in ruin to the dust. Thus do I conceive the 
relationship in w^hich Great Britain and India now stand. 
Long may they so continue in mutual sympathy, their sap 
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and loyalty to a joint Throne, the spring from .which they 
draw their united strength. 

Message to England. 

“What message can I take back to England ? I shall say 
this that a greater effort must be made in England to under¬ 
stand and appreciate the Indian point of view. The voice 
of India has not carried the weight and does not carry the 
weight which India has a right to claim. To my mind one 
outstanding merit of Indians new constitution is that the 
Government of India must henceforth weigh more heavily 
in the scale as more truly representing the Indian point of 
view than it has done in the past. But in the main ray 
message to England will be of high confidence. I shall say 
the heart of India is sound and true, her loyalty is untarnished, 
her progress is great and her hopes are high. Keep in close 
and sympathetic touch with her, send her your best—your 
second best will not be good enough—and you need 
have no doubt or misgiving as to the course of your future 
partnership. 

“And now the curtain* must fall on my work here. But 
while life lasts no curtain shall divide India from ray fond 
and grateful thoughts of her, or blot out the hanpy memories 
I so dearly cherish. My heart is too full to say more. I 
now bid India farewell and I pray that her people may be 
blessed with peace and plenty and her leaders with wdsdom 
and understanding.^' 

The speech was punctuated by frequent applause. High 
othcials accompained H- E. IJ* as far as the head of the Bunder 
steps and bade him good-bye there. II. 1?. H. then pro¬ 
ceeded on board tlie Eoyal Indian Marine launch to embark 
on H. M. S. '"Midaya” accompanipd by H, E. the Governor 
and l^ady Lloyd attended by their staff amidst loud and 
repealed chocring. 



Inauguration of 

The B. & O. Legislative Council 

PATNA, FEBRUARY 7TH, 1921 

Of the other Reformed Councils inaiigurfitod early in the 
year, that of Behar cSs Orissa was of special significance as it 
was opened by Lord Sinha, the first Indian Governor in India. 
This bold experiment of putting an Indian over the head of 
a British bureaucratic government, where the preiudices of 
a century of a ruling race holding in contempt Indians of all 
classes have crystallised into a rigid exclusive ?ystein, has since 
proved a failure, and Lord Sinha had, within a year of his term 
of office, to resign a post which was made untenable for him. 
The inauguration ceremony was performed in the new Council 
Chamber at Patna on the 7th February, when all the new 
members, except four, and a large number of high officials 
and the local aristocracy attended. The prospect of seeing 
a Council inaugurated by an Indian had a charm in it which 
drew largo numbers of the educated Indians, men and women, 
to the visitors' gallery. Lady Sinha and her daughters, the 
Hon. Mrs. Gupta, Sir K. G. Gupta and other eminent 
Indians were present. 

At 2-25 pro. the Chief Justice and Judges of the Patna 
High Court were escorted in procession to their special seats. 
At the same time His Excellency accompanied by his personal 
staff arrived when a Guard of Honour furnished l)y armed 
police which was drawn up outside the Council Chamber 
presented arms and a salute of 17 guns was fired. After 
inspecting the Guard of Honour His Excellency entered the 
Council Chamber by one of the side doors and walked up to 
the dais and took his seat with Sir Walter Maude, President 
of the Council, on His Excellency’s right. 

Sir Walter formally requested His Excellency to open 
the new Council. 

H. E. Lord Sinha in doing so delivered the following 

interesting speech, 
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Lord Sinha’s Speech 

“Mr. Prosidonf; and Members of the liOgislative Council 
of Bibar and Orissa :—I consider it a great privilege that in 
(he performance of the high office which His Majesty 
the King-Emperor has graciously bestowed on mo, it is my 
duty to-day to open this Council and to join with 3^011 all in 
a heart-felt prayer for guidance in your labours for the benefit 
of all classes, creeds and communities in this province. I am 
filled with gratitude that we witness to-day the beginning of 
Representative Covernment,—a sj^stcm of government which 
the expericrjco of more iortunatc countries has proved to be the 
highest ideal of polic.y and the one best c?lculated to promote 
the greatest hap])incss of the greatest number and 1 trust 
that I may be pardoned if I recall with I'ride the fact that it 
is my uni<iuo good fortune to have borne a share, however 
small, in the deliberations which led to the fnmous Declaration 
of the 17th of August 1917, in the investigations which 
followed that memorable prononcement, and the proceedings 
in PLTiiamenl which resulted in the Statute of 1919 and Rules 
and Regulations under that Act, 

“I do not claim that they constitute a re\olutionary 
change in the coi]stitution but 1 assert that they are the 
logical and the inevitable outcome of the beneficent labours of 
many general ions of English and Indian statesmen and ad¬ 
ministrators. I cannot help thinking that the shades of Monro, 
Macaulay, Elphinstone, Bright and Ripon join to-day with 
those of Kara Mohon Roy, Naoroji, Ranado, Phorozeshah 
Mehta, Gokhalo and others of revered memory, in sending 
their benedictions on this Assembly. 1 have said that the 
change in the constitution is not revolutionary. It would 
indeed be of little lasting benefit if it was. Continuity is 
the first necessity for the life of a State, and a change is 
essential to the health of all forms of life in society. The 
problem in every field, whether politics, literature or religion, 
is the same—that of finding continuity in progress. I claim 
for the new system that it is both progressive and continuous 
involving the non-violent breaking away from the past and 
ensuring that stal)ility which is the most important of all 
elements of political strength. 
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The New Electorate 

It is not to 1)0 expected that opinion should be unani- 
jfTious with regard to either of these characteristics of the 
conslituiion. I will not attempt to meet the criticism which 
has been so freely bestwoed upon it from both sides, one 
denying that it is continuous and the other alleging that it is 
not progressive ; but there is no gainsaying the fact that those 
Councils have become more and more representative and that 
their authority and influence have been raised with the in¬ 
crease in their representative character. About sixty years 
ago a small non official element was introduced into the pro¬ 
vincial Councils by nomination in order to ascertain non- 
otficial opinion on projects of legi.slation only. The number 
of such nominated memliers was gradually increased, but it was 
not till 1909 that the principle of election was avowedly 
introduced, though the elected members were still loft in a 
minority and the elections were, for the most part, indirect 
through the District Boards and Municipalities. The new 
system introduces the method of direct election by the people 
grouped under different territorial constituencies. Whereas 
under the old system the number of voters was only 2,404 
consisting as follows :—Municipal Commissioners 620, ilistrict 
Board members 262, Landholders 321, Muhammadans 1,201, 
total 2,401, wo have under the now system non-Muhammadan 
rural voters 2,53,044, non-Muhammadan urban voters 38,992, 
Muhammadan rural voters 24,919, Muhammadan urban voters 
8,338, total 325,293, without taking into account the Eu¬ 
ropeans, Landholders and Special Constituencies, whose voters 
are 1,463,370 and 1,548 respectively. 

“If a Representative Government i.e, that form of it 
which is called Responsible Government, is the end desired, 
the primary necessity is to create a sufficiently large and 
intelligent electorate. Who will deny that an increase from 
2,104 to 3,28,674 is a substantial increase ? Ought it to have 
been further increased ? I think I can safely say that a 
substantial maiority of opinion is against any such idea in 
the existing circumstances, and I venture to remind you of 
the weighty words of John Stuart Mill in this connection. 
Representative institutions, he pointed out, are of little value 
y^'heii the genrrality of the electors are not sufficiently ip- 
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terested in their own government to use their vote, or if 
they vote at all, do not bestow their suffrages on public ground, 
but sell them for money or vote at the back of some one who 
has control over them or whom for private reasons they desire 
to perpetuate. A popular government, as thus practised, instead 
of being security against mis-govornment, is but an additional 
wheel in its machinery. I assert with confidence that we have 
got the best electorates possible under present conditions. 
Have we got the best Council possible ? Those who have set 
themselves up as irreconcilable opponents of the system inaugu¬ 
rated to day proclaim loudly that this Council is not represen¬ 
tative. Of course, here and there there are men whose 
presence in this Council would be welcome and a source of 
strength who are to-day outside, but that is the case wher¬ 
ever representative institutions exist. But if we want to 
satisfy ourselves impartially and honestly that a large propor¬ 
tion of the best men of the Province are in this Council, 
we have only to look round this Chamber, and I congratulate 
the Province that in spite of many adverse circumstances 
over forty per cent of the voters went to the poll in the con¬ 
tested elections, and that they succeeded in returning such a 
number of able zealous members. 

Power Over Budget. 

“The next point that I desire to touch upon is the power 
this Council has for the first time in relation to the Budget. 
With very few exceptions, the necessity for this is universally 
admitted. All proposals of the local Government for the 
appropriation of public revenues and other moneys every year 
must bo submitted to the vote of the Council in the form of 
demands for grants, and the Council may assent, or refu.se its 
assent, to the demand or reduce the amount. Only those who 
have any experience of the working of responsible government 
can realise the transference of power from the Executive to 
the Council which this provision involves. Those who 
contend that the power reserved to the Governor to disregard 
such a vote under strictly limited conditions detracts to any 
appreciable extent from the reality of the power conceded to 
the Council seem to me determined either to ignore the reali¬ 
ties of the situation or deliberately to mislead public opinion. 
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“The only other point that I would draw your attention 
to is what has been called the key-note of these Reforms—the 
complete control conceded to the Council over the administra¬ 
tion of some of the most important departments of Govern¬ 
ment, compendiously called transferred subjects. These have 
been felicitously described as the nation-building activities 
of the Government. These are, broadly speaking, education, 
public health and medical relief, industries including agricul¬ 
ture, local self-government, and excise. For the administra¬ 
tion of these departments I have chosen as my colleagues two 
of your fellow-members with varied knowledge and wide 
experience, who, I have every reason to believe, possess your 
confidence and are likely to pursue a policy in accordance with 
your reasonable desires. But I do most earnestly commend 
you not to expect great results in the immediate present from 
those Ministers. They have very big difficulties to face and 
they may find them insuperable if the Council insists on 
thrusting them into policies before they have had time to 
make themselves thoroughly accjuainted with the details of 
administration and the directions along which it is possible 
to advance. We want reform based on knowledge and 
experience rather than on impatient idealism. The one will 
be steadily progressive ; the other will lead to confusion and 
ultimate disaster. 


The Wheat and the Chaff. 

“Gentlemen, we are passing through a period of general 
strain and excitement. The cataclysm of the war cannot 
subside by magic into universal harmony. Past injustices and 
errors, equally with sonorous phrases full of promise for the 
future, have caused a widespread longing for a new heaven 
and new earth, and the people are finding it difficult to 
separate the wheat from the chaff, the attainable from the 
impracticable. There is great confusion of thought and 
consequent waste of energy and effort. The air is thick with 
plans for the development of education on national lines. 
Surely, this,does not mean an abandonment of modern educa¬ 
tion, which is no more English than it is French, German or 
Japanese ! The country is invited to take to the spinning 
wheel as the surest method of developing national industries, 
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and social reform by way of temperance is sought to be pro¬ 
moted by methods, some of which at any rate must come into 
collision with law and order. If the direct object of all these 
movements were the amelioration of the people and not a 
destruction of government, I am confident they would appeal 
to members of this Council whose special functions are to 
advance education, promote industries and develop social 
well being. But I cannot believe that you will seek to carry 
out that policy by banishing all modern culture from our 
schools and colleges, by paralysing the growing industries of 
the country, or by trying to create habits of temperance by 
means other than a well-considered excise policy regulating 
the control, manufacture, possession and sale of alcoholic 
liquor and intoxicating drugs. It is for you to choose. The 
policy regulating all these matters must be framed in general 
consonance with your wishes to the extent that they coincide 
with the wishes of the people. I can only say, using the 
words Iitoly used by that veteran Bombay educationist. 
Professor Pranjpye : “Kemember that it is not always easy 
to remedy defects without introducing other and greater 
defects in their place.” 

“May I conclude by reminding you of the noble words of 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught : ‘Sink your 
difTeronccs and magnify the points on which you are in con¬ 
cord, Thus united, use your new political machinery to 
raise the depressed and to lower the walls between creeds 
and castes and hostile interests. And may Almighty God 
guide you in your labour.' I now' declare the Council oi)en.” 

I 



Inauguration of 

The Punjab Legislative Council 

LAiioiiE, January sth 1921 

Like the B. & O. Council, the other Provincial Councils, 
viz. those of the Punjab, C. P., U. P., and As«iam, were inau¬ 
gurated by their respective Governors. The ceremonies were 
quite formal as at Patna, except in the Punjab which has 
the most reactionary and autocratic of all Provincial Go\ern- 
monts. The now Reformed Punjab Legislative Council was 
inaugurated by the Governor, Sir Edward Maclagan, on 
January 8th, 1921. In this connection a gorgeous Durbar 
in military array, quite an unusual thing where a popular 
representative institution was being ushered forth, was held 
at the University Hall, Lahore. All the leading Princes and 
Chiefs of the Punjab, the members of the new Punjab Legisla¬ 
tive Council and Executive Council, the Ministers, the Chief 
Justice and the Judges of the High Court, the provincial 
Durbaris and leading officials and non-officials, European and 
Indian, were present. A large number of Indian military officers 
also attended the Durbar. Among the prominent Ruling Princes 
present were their Highnesses Maharajas of Patiala, Jind and 
Kapurthala and the Nawabs of Bahawalpur, Maler-kotla and 
Loharu. The way along which the Durbar procession passed 
was lined with troops, and largo crowds thronged both sides of 
the streets to witness the procession. 

Sir Edward Maclagan’s Address 

H. E. Sir Edward Maclagan, the Governor in opening 
the Durbar made a long speech in course of which he explained 
the benefits to be derived from the Reforms much in the same 
way as other high placed officials have foisted the Reforms. It 
was, he said, one of Lord Chelmsford’s first pre-occunations to 
secure some definition of the object at which the Govern¬ 
ment in the country should aim and the Declaration of 
August 1917 was the result. This was followed by a joint 
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enquiry, the report by H. E the Viceroy and the Secretary 
of State, and the Parliamentary Legislation of 1919, under 
the auspices of which changes which they celebrated that day 
had been brought about. 

Apart entirely from Legislative standpoint, the Reforms 
meant a great deal to them all. They had introduced an 
Indian element and an Indian stand-point into the Government 
which was infinitely more marked than anything which was 
there before, and they had altered fundamentally the basis of 
their administration. To the Princes of the province they 
had opened out a means for collective deliberation and for 
mutual intercourse with the Chiefs outside the Province, 
which would bo exercised either by the Princes themselves or 
by representative Chiefs in the new Council of Princes. His 
Excellency evinced a great solicitude for the vested 
interests of the province, for people who have a stake in the 
country and advised the aristocracy of the province to keep 
their place in the race and trusted that they would do so not 
merely for their own sake but for the sake of the province at 
large, as the influence of high birth and landed interests 
should rightly be directed to do much to elevate the tone of 
public feeling, and redeem public life from the more sordid 
and unpleasing elements which were apt in all countries to 
infest the arena of modern politics. 

The Chances of the People 

It was not however to the Princes or Rajas that the new 
system of Government brought the greatest change. It was the 
people at large which will be most affected. To them the 
system then inaugurated meant a vastly increased concern and 
participation in the government of the country. It meant 
a largely increased field for ipunicipal and district work, 
a field in which the government should, he said, but 
for the preoccupation of last year, have already introduced 
necessary legislation. It meant a largely increased proportion 
of Indians in higher branches of public service. It meant 
a legislature with greatly enhanced powers and mainly elected 
by a franchise which gave a vote to over 500,000 persons, 
and it meant transfer of the executive powers of Government 
into the hands of a Council, and the transfer of administra¬ 
tion of a large proportion of duties of Government to tho 
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Ministors ehosen from the men elected by the people. AH 
those meant an immense stride forward and meant an almost 
revolutionary change in the relation of the people to their 
otvn administration. He then continued :— 

“We have with us here to-day what we have never seen 
in previous Durbars, a band of men elected by the people, 
representative of villages and towns of the Punjab, and 
if I may judge from the character istics of those whom they 
represent, we have in them, as it were, the life and essence 
of the most enterprising people, the bravest warriors, and 
the finest peasantry to be found in Asia. Another feature 
new to our Durbars is a pair {dc ) of Ministers selected from 
among elected representatives of the people. In Mr. Mian 
Fazli Husiin and Lala Hirkiahen Lai, we have men well- 
known to the public in this province and I trust that 
through their means the administration may be conducted 
on lines which will, so far as is humanly possible, both con¬ 
form to public will and be conducive to public benefit.'^ 

In conclusion His Excellency said :—If these changes 
bring in their train, as they are intended to do, a s[ irit of 
patriotism for our province and of cordial association in work 
for its good wo may look with great confidence to the future. 
We shall sec a great province and a great people developing 
under the influence of what is best in two great civilizations 
into a centre of light and usefulness to all the world. May the 
Almighty Power who hold Nations in the hollow of His hands 
guide our beloved province in safety and peace along these 
new ways. 



The Non-Co-operation Movement 

(SEE ALSO THE INDIAN ANNUAL ItEGISTEIi 1921) 

After the Nagpur session of the Indian National Congress 
the non-co operation movement was pressed forward with such 
an intense earnestness and zeal that for a time it staggered 
those against whom it was directed. No sooner did the 
Congress passed the N C-0. resolution than the Deccan Nation¬ 
alists began putting into practice the constructive part of the 
programme. Bombay, some time before, had established a 
National Education society with a National College at Gujrat 
and besides half a dozen National Schools. Seths Ilaji 
Yoosuf Sobhani and Uaii Md, Maneyar, Justices of the Peace, 
renounced all government connection. The Maharastra 
Nationalists under the lead of Poona—the centre of the 
great Tilakite school of Indian politics—were the first in the 
field with an all-round constructive scheme. Leaders of the 
Bar under the eminent load of Mr, Bhopatkar suspended 
their practice and took up national education work. Mr, 
N, C. Kelkar followed by a chosen band of young men took 
up social reform work, removing untouchability and the 
drink evil. At Nagpur, Messrs N. R. Kelkar, Neogi, V,*R. 
Kelkar, B. G. Pundit, G. R. Deo, Pleaders and Messrs M. V. 
Abhyankar, and G. Deshmukh, Advocates, saciificed their 
practice at the Bar for Congress work. At Amritsar Dr. S. 
Kitchlew, the famous Khilafaiists and a victim of the late 
O'Dowyerian reign of terror in the Punjab, collected a sum of 
five lacs and was dashing forward with the work of national 
organisation on the lines of the Qongress and Khilafat mandate. 
At Lahore the great leader Lala Lajpat Rai was moving up 
and down the province collecting funds and starting National 
Schools. In the U. P. Pundit Motilal Nehru and his son Pundit 
Shamlal Nehru, with a chosen band of Congress-workers, was 
directing the turbulent Kishan-movement in that province 
into a peaceful and non-violent channel. At Patna Babu 
Rajendra Prasad was leading the way to establishing national 
schools. It was, however, at Calcutta, amongst the students 
under the load of Mr C, R. Das that the greatest stoim raged. 
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The course of the non co operation movement during the 
year was marked by three distinct stages in its own evolution, 
and by several minor ones which resulted from the intense 
antagonism it met from the Government and its supporters. 
The three main stages were :— 

1 . The student movement during Januar 3 -February wliich 
led to a widespread students' revolt, and to the establishment 
of many national schools and colleges. 

2 . The Congress Fund collections which were made 
vigorously by the middle of the year and amounted l)y 
July 1st, 1921 to a tiore of Hupees. 

3. The Charka * and Khadder n;o\ement during the 
latter part of the year which had the advantage of being 
adventitiously stimulated by the maddening repressive policy 
of the Government in the winter of 1921. 

The Calcutta Student Upheaval. 

(Few* the AliqaHi and Benares Eiudent upheaval of lUiJO, 

I A, K. 199A.) 

In pursuance of the resolution of the Nagpur Students' 
Corderonce, December 1920 (see 1. A. E. 1921), an attcmyjt 
was made by the students early in 1921 to take the 
initiative into their own hands and nationalise their education. 
The first spark of the student revolt was struck at the 
Bangabasi College, the most independent and nationalistic of 
the Calcutta Colleges. On 12th January forenoon practically 
the whole of the 1st and 3rd year students came out of their 
classes. They had previously given notice to the College 
authorities to ‘nationalise/ the institution—by which term was 
meant, if any thing, the withdrawal of Government support 
and discontinuance of Government connection. Getting no 
response from the authorities, they walked out of the College, 
formed a procession and marched through the streets, singing 
national songs and asking their follow students to come out. 
Immediately the Eipon College was emptied and nearly half of 
the City College. About 5,000 students assembled at Mirjapur 
Square where a great demonstration was held and they were 
addressed by Messrs Shyam Sundar Chakravarti, Wahid 
Hossain, C. R. Das and other Congress leaders. Mr. B. C. Pal, 
then a leading non co-operator and the prime inspirer of the 
movement but who has since gone over to the Anglo-Indians, 

10 
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exhorted them to remember that it was a call to the youth of 
India to rise up in their thousands and tens of thousands and 
will “Swaraj^', not by the might of the sword but by the 
strength of their will. The lighting they were engaged in, he 
said, was absolutely a moral fight. It was a tug-of-war be¬ 
tween the will to freedom and the will to keep in subjection, 
and their will to freedom would be proved by the strength of 
their determination to give up everything else at that 
moment. The speaker was lu'oiul of and (hankful to Bengal 
that, after all, their .silent prayers had reached the Almighty. 
“Swaraj” was within the hailing distance, ho assured—their 
way was clear absolutely for their organising and building up 
their national institutions by their own effort and wisdom to 
reach their goal. Ho iJaced before them the picture of how 
‘wires would Hash the news from Calcutta to Delhi, and thence 
to Madras, and from there the echo would go forth to the 
whole world that the youths of India were determined to 
leave by every other duty at that moment for fighting with 
non-violent weapon that fight for national freedom'. He blessed 
all of them and also the law and post-graduate students, four 
hundred of whom had struck. Continuing, ho said :—“Jjook not 
to men, look not to Gandhi, look not to C. li. Dass, look not 
to Shyam Babu, look not to the greatest or the least of them, 
but look to God. Look to your country, look forward to the 
unborn generations who are :.oming after you. Think for a 
moment the limitations, the agonising restraints under which 
they would be living. Think of their position. The future was 
with the man who would work with his hand and brain and 
earn his livelihood without antagonising the interest of his 
brethren. The future was with the Bolsheviks, not in a bad 
sense of the word but in the best sense of it.' The speaker 
loved that word as the idea on which Bolshevism stood was a 
divine idea. In conclusion ho appealed to the students not to 
go back to their schools and colleges until their institutions 
and universities became their own. 

In the following days mammoth meetings were hold, large 
processions of youthful enthusiasts marched through the 
streets, singing national songs, picketing schools, colleges and 
the university, and the agitation was kept at white.heat. One 
by one all the Colleges were emptied. On the 15th January a 
conference of the Principals of Calcutta Colleges was held at 
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the invitation of the Vice-Chancellor, where it was decided 
that it would be dangerous to take strong steps against 
the strikers. An unfortunate incident happened at the Ripon 
College whe^e through the nervousness of the Principle a 
circular was issued to the professors requiring their punctual 
attendance and threatening severe action on failure. This 
was very much resented and seven professors at once resigned. 
It seemed as if the whole staff would resign and join the 
students, and a few more of such iiidiscretions would have 
found quite a large number of the junior members of the 
professoriate in company with the students. The cataslroi)ho, 
however, was averted by the circular being withdrawn after 
some of the professors had resigned. On the 17th Mr. C. R. 
Das addressed seven largo meetings of students and asked 
them to hold on till new National Colleges wore opened 
within the next fortnight. Mr. C. F. Andrews from 
Shanti‘Nil'etan^ wired signifying his intention to join the 
new National University. The news that Mr. C. R. Das had 
given up his practice at the Bar and sacrificed his princely 
income and had given all his property to the national move¬ 
ment took the hearts of the young men by storm. There was 
something electric in the atmosphere to goad youth to rush into 
new channels which promised new hope and fresh life. Professor 
H. K. Sarkar, a brilliant Professor of the Calcutta University, 
resigned. Another brilliant university man, Dr. P. C. Ghosh, 
Ph. D., assistant Assay Master, Calcutta Mint, ga\o up his 
government service and dedicated himself to the Charka move¬ 
ment. A few more resignations followed. But, on the whole, 
the professors did not evince much interest in the movement. 
Had even a hundred out of the thousand and odd professors 
of Calcutta come out to lead the movement, it would have been 
a crowning piece of success, and the Calcutta University would 
then have undergone as thorough a process of nationalisation 
as the most ardent nationalist could wish. Nor were the 
efforts of the students themselves in this direction less spar¬ 
ing. They approached their teachers with agony at heart 
and humility in bearing, but all to no purpose. Left alone 
they chose their leaders from amongst themselves, and the 
whole mass of 10,000 students hung upon the single-handed 
activity of Mr. C. R. Das. The fever very rapidly spread 
amongst students in the mofussil. The example set by Calcutta 
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was follovvod overywhero. At Mymonsingh, Faridpur, Chandpnr, 
I’abna, Dacca nud other towns, the colleges wore closed. One 
novel method of picketing pursued l)y the students consisted in 
lying flat on the ground, side hy side, on the pavement, block¬ 
ing the entrance to the colleges. There was groat uproar 
for a few days owing to the rumoured action of some of the 
Ih’ofessors of European Colleges having forced entrance tramp¬ 
ling upon this human barrier. This method was very effoctividy 
l)rac/ised before the University Hall where B. L candidates were 
sitting at/ their examination. As a result, only IbO out of 500 
candidates could appear. On the 19th, Sir Ashutosh Mukherji, 
the Vice Chancellor, addressed the strikers assembled in front 
of the [Iniversity and said that he was prepared to cut off all 
connection with the Government and nationalise the (-niver- 
sify if the loaders of the N. C O. movement gave him a crore 
of rupees for its running. This challenge, it is said, was 
take/i up by Mr. C. K. Das who olFered to raise this sum if 
Sir Ashutosh gave a written undertaking that on recei[>t of the 
money he would retire from the High Court Bench and lead 
the National hklucation movement. Nothing, however, came 
of it. 

Gradually now accessions of strength wore coming to the 
students. On January 19th Mr. C. F. Andrews, who had 
promised tojoin the new National Ufiivorsity as soon as it 
started, a.(ldrcssed a large gathering of siudents on “Swaraj” or 
“Independence”. In the course of tliis very weighty pronounce¬ 
ment, which more thafi any thing else served to kecip burning 
the intense ardour of the youngmen to get rid of their educa¬ 
tional nightmare, the learned lecturer said : — 

“111 U'pfn lfiici' (*o:npK‘te aii»l p-ricct. nuU'p‘U iL'hva* lor India, is a reli¬ 
gious pnucipl* with me, becau'»e I am a Cliristiau I want to say puite 
clearly that after ten long years of painful experience, travelling over 
the world and seeing the British Kaipirc in all its different parts, m 
Fiji, in Australia, in New Zealand, in Fast Africa, in the Malaya Penin¬ 
sula, and in Ceylon and in India itself, I have come at last to the conclu¬ 
sion that Indians cannot stay any longer in tlie Hiitisb Krripire as it 
stands to-day 1’liat Knipire does not allow Indians as settlers over 
nearly four hftlis of its Ian I surface, that is to say, in Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and in South Africa; in nearly every other part it only 
tolerates Indians as subordinates, as iiewcvs of wood and drawers 
of water. 

“Aft<*r over a iiundiVtl years there is liai’»il} a single* country in the 
Fui}iiie (ou(<iido England itself) where Indians have lull and C'iual 
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cif.iz(‘ri nglil, togolhcr with tlio frco right of entry. ] have seen with my 
own eyes, on every land, in almost every part of the world, the religion 
of White Race supremacy taught and practised. Tliis arrogant crml 
mahes it absolutely impossible for Indians to ri-main in such an imperial 
system witli any self-respect. 1 believe that this religion of Whiti’ Race 
su[)remacy is the greatest of all curs.'s to the human riice to-day. I hate 
and detest thiM White supremacy religion It is fundamentally opposed 
to my own Christian religion, the religion ui which Clirist Himself 
<h‘clar(‘d of the lirotherhood of all men in the common Fatlu'rhood of God. 

*’1 wish to say with deep eon\iction that independence can nev('r 
1)0 won it th(‘ lifty to seventy millions ot the uiitoucdiables, the depresserl 
classes of India, remain still in subjection which amounts almost to 
serfdom. No one can Ix' truly fre(‘ himself, no oiv* is worthy of frecMlom 
who enslaves otle r^ To take my own case, I am an Kiiglishman, but 
England cannot bo England to me, the England of Hampden and Crom¬ 
well and Milton, llurke and Shelley, Byron and (darkson, Wilber- 
force and Gladstone, England cannot be England to me, the 
England I lo\(', ij sIk' keeps others in subjectun in her colonies and 
in her Empire and if she holds down Ik land and India by military 
lorce and re|)ression, and India cannot l)e India to you, the India of 
your dreams (and ol my dr(‘ams also), if I may sjieak a.s one of her 
children, if she ki'cps others m subjection. That is why the Mahatniaji 
himself has said that India cannot win Sw’araj in one yc'ar or m hundred 
years if she docs not give Swaraj to her own depressed classes, her 
own untouchables. 

“One more point and I have done'. India w ill not be the India of 
m^ (harefit religious lu'pes on earth if in jar great stiuggh' for fr(‘edorn 
she turns fiom tlu' path of love and p(‘ac(* to follow tlie paths of blood¬ 
shed and violence, the patlnvay of the sw'ord I ha\(‘ told this as clearly 
as possibh* to my frimid, Maulaiia Hliaukat Ab, and he umh rstaiids me 
as he understands also the Mahatmaji, and Im promisi's to obey him It 
has bcv*n tin* dia’cd of all religious hojies hitheito in ni} own life. It has 
been the one drt'aiu that lias sustained me all through these hideous 
years of blood-stained w^ar and no less blood-stain(*d peace that India 
may show to Europe the tru3 ard living jncture ol Chnst, that India 
may show to the woirld in acts and deeds oi love whUu the Sermon on 
the Mount r< ally means 

“There is no loom lor riiiist in Europe to-day. Gome, Oh Tjord 
( 3 hrist, come to India, take thy stand m Asia, in the country of Buddlia, 
of Sebak, Kabir, Nanak, Nmiai, Nitai, Sook and Saiia,k. It this grc’at 
and pure movement which Mahatma Gandlii has bt'gun only ends in 
viol(*nce and bloodshed, if this great and [»ure movement does not wdn 
by suffering and suffeiMig alone, then 1113^ dearest religious hope's w'lll 
have been in vam. But I still believe wotli ail my hea’t an I soul that 
the people if India are gentle and humane as no otlii r people. I still 
believe that the religious message of Buddha, Kabir aiul Nanak and a 
tbousaud others, the message of my own master C'hrist, is still a living 
message in India to-day. ^Ceep to that pure and true itidejiendi'nce, the 
independence of tlu* soul that wins by suffering and by loving service. 
Then there will come to inaukind a lu'w* pow'ei of peace and good-will 
on earth that no League of Nations can atlain.'' 
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On January 23r(l. Mr. Gandhi afi last came to Calcutta. 
This helped to fan the agitation still more. A great spirit 
of national awakening found a new influx into the youthful 
hearts. At a huge meeting attended ])y tons of thousands of 
students Mr. Gandhi congratulated them for the steps they 
had taken and deplored that professors and educationists 
had not joined them. He pressed for the adoption of the 
spinning wheel and said students should undergo training 
during the present year of prohation. Their ordinary educa¬ 
tion would commence after Swaraj was estahlished. Mr. 
Gandhi also urged medical students to leave the Colleges and 
undertake humanitarian work of clothing the naked and of 
ridding India of her shame, degradation and helplessness. 
He urged Bengalee students to learn Hindustani and said 
they had over-rated the importance of the English language 
and suggested that English language found very little place 
in the economy of Swaraj. He announced that Babu Gopal 
Chandra Singh, who had recently given one lakh of rupees to 
the National CouiKal of Pklucation, had again promised and had 
given the first instalment of an yearly donation of Rs. 10,000. 

Mr. Gandhi^s advent, however, gave a new turn to the 
movement. So lor;g it was a (luestion of nationalisation of 
Education. Mr Gandhi made it clear that lie wanted it to 
be a part of the Swaraj movement—students are to leave 
colleges and their study in order to devote themselves to the 
work of the nation. In the fight with the bureaucracy for 
Swaraj, the students are to be the van-guard, marching forth into 
the interior of the country preaching Non-co operation, carry¬ 
ing the message of economic independence through the charka, 
organising village schools mainly for reviving the art of the 
spinning wheel, and otherwise completing the Congress pro¬ 
gramme of Non co-operation in view of further preparation to 
establish Swaraj within a year. The nation was at war— 
albiet non-violent—with the Government. And just as 
during the last European War the Schools and Colleges 
of P]ngland, France, and Belgium wore closed down and the 
students were drawn away into war-work, so too in that crisis 
of the Indian Nation, Indian students were to think not of 
liducation but of Swaraj. Swaraj first and education after— 
that was the Mahatma's creed. But it was too hard for those 
to whom it was addressed. 
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This was the first rift in the lute—the first euvisagemerit 
of the Mahatma's ‘practical idealism' standing athwart the 
path along which in the rush of emotion they had sped. 

Students’ Strike in Lahore. 

The great enthusiasm of the students of Calcutta and 
the apparent success with which the ^University was almost 
paralysed gradually began to rouse the student world all 
over India, but the strike lever was no where much in 
evidence, ox(: 0 ])t at I^^lhor^^ wluu’o it was little less iiitense than 
in Calcutta. 

A series of articles contributed by Lala Lajpat Jtai in 
his paper “Baiide Mataram", exhorting students to boycott 
University examination and leave colleges, proved irresistible. 
On January 15th, in the course of an o])en letter to Lala 
Ilansraj, ex-Principal of the 1). A. V. College, Lahore, Lala 
Lvipat Rai drew the attention of the Managing Committee of 
the College to the present condition of the D. A. V. College. 
The Lala asserted that the wishes of the founders of the 
college wore to run it independent of the Government and the 
University controL and make it the nucleus of a Dayanand 
University. But since 1907, ho alleged, the policy of the college 
had been changed and it had sacrificed its principles in order 
to please the Government and the University. Lala Lajpat Eai 
then referred to the now spirit in the country which, ho said, 
was preached to Arya Samajists, the founders of the College, 
long ago by Swami Dayanand and asked Lala Ilansraj either to 
declare openly that the D. A. V. College authorities had changed 
the policy of the founders or that they would free the college 
from the control of the Government and the University, and 
nationalise it. Lala Lajpat Kai further assured Lala Hansraj 
that the latter need not entertain any fear as regards 
financing the national University as he guaranteed to pay 
Bs. 50,000 to make up the deficiency in the income for two 
years within one week the college had freed itself from the 
University control. In the end, he requested Lala Hansraj to 
place the matter before the Managing Committee of the College 
and inform him their decision within two weeks, so that he may 
decide his future position in connection with the D. A. V. 
College. To this, however, no reply was vouchsafed, and 
meanwhile the students were becoming very restive. 
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On January 24th, news spread that the students of the 
D. A. V. College had refused to attend classes and that 
only a small percentage attended. Two days before some 
four hundred students of the College had sent an appli¬ 
cation to the Principal requesting him to invite Lala 
Kai and permit him to address the students in the college hall 
on the subject of Non-co-operation. On receipt of this letter 
an emergency meeting of 20 local members of the Managing 
Committee was held the next evening and it was nnanimoufely 
resolved that the l^rincipal was to inform the students that 
although under ordinary conditions ho vvouhl have been glad to 
give necessary permission, he regretted that it could not be done 
as the Seditious Me(‘.tings Act was in force in Lahore at that 
time. On the 24th. before college classes began the Principal 
witnessing some excitement in the college hostel, issued a 
notice asking students to meet him at the college hall. The 
majority of students met there, when the Princii>al arldressed 
them for about an hour and tried to impress upon them 
the futility of their action. lie asked non co-operation 
students not to coerce those who conscientiously felt it 
right and proper to continue their studies in the college and 
gave all students freedom of action to work ac^cording as their 
conscience dictated. He said that the college authorities 
would be ready to start a non-University college, if such a 
demand was manifested, side by side with the existing institu¬ 
tion, but he could not build on the ruins of the present 
1). A. V. College. 

After the address of the Principal, most of the students 
attended classes. Those who did not held a meeting on the 
lawn of the hostel and ]>assod a resolution requesting the 
Principal to close the college next day to enable all students 
to go to Gujranwala, where a conference had been arranged 
between the Non-co operation leaders and the students to 
discuss the matter in all it.s aspects with Lala Lajpat Kai and 
other leaders. On receipt of this resolution the Principal 
informed the students that such of them as applied for leave 
would have their applications granted. 

Accordingly, next day, January 25th. some 600 students 
of the D. A. V. College, joined by their compatriots from 
other colleges, marched all the way from Lahore to Gujran¬ 
wala, a distance of 40 miles, to hold the longed-for con- 
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ference with the N-C-O leaders. Lahore was then a pro¬ 
claimed area, and no meetir.gs or processions could be held ; 
so the meeting was arranged to be held at Gujranwala which 
till then enjoyed civic freedom. A large number of people, 
some 5,000 in all, including students of the local Khalsa 
college and schools, attended and groat enthusiasm prevailed. 
Lala Lypat Eai accompanied by Pt. Kambhuj Dutt came 
from Lahore at the appointed time. 

Addressing the students Pandit Eambhiij Dutt said that 
they were at war with the bureaucracy though it was a 
bloodless and non-violent war. They must give up all 
superfluous work for one year. Students should give up their 
studies, factory owners should close their factories, women 
should give up buying or using supernuous ornaments and dress 
for one year. To win Swaraj within a year they must come 
forward and fight and make all sacrifice. Those who die in 
the struggle, eternal glory will be theirs and they will have 
their abode in heaven. He appealed to the students to give up 
their studies at once and join the national movement to win 
Swaraj for their country. 

Lala Lajpat Kai said that they had to come all the way 
from Lahore to Gujranwala liecause the Punjab Government 
would not allow him and others to address them in l^ahore 
owing to the Seditious Meetings Act. Their faitli in co-opera¬ 
tion with the Government was gone for ever. They had tried 
all methods of co operation, but had failed and had been 
compelled at last to adopt the weai»on of Non-co operation. 
Their grievances would not be redressed until they became 
free in their own land as Englishmen were free in their own. 
They should come forward united and sacrifice their all to win 
Swaraj. They had so long helped the Government to rule 
them. They had allowed themselves to be used as tools by the 
bureaucracy. They should now withdraw all co-operation from 
a Government which had broken pledge after pledge and were 
bent upon keeping them enslaved. Turning to the students 
the Lala said that he would boldly and unhesitatingly ask the 
students to leave their colleges at once and join the Non-co- 
operation movement whole-heartedly. They must show to 
the world that they could win Swaraj without shedding a 
drop of blood by following the principal of non-violence. He 
appealed to the D. A. V. College students to leave the College 
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at once. As soon as they left the College, it could be 
converted into an excellent technical College. So long as they 
would bo inside the College, the authorities would do nothing 
to give them true national and technical education. He 
would bo the last to see the Dayanand College ruined and 
destroyed, as he had given twenty-five years of his life to build 
that College and had worked day and night for it. He wanted 
the I). A. V. College to be a true national College, and its 
students true national workers and not slaves and job hunters. 
In conclusion, he said :—‘Remeuiber one thing, doidt be 
a bluffer. Think and consult your conscience. Do not leave 
the Colleges unless 30U are absolutely determined to folioiV 
your conscience). But once you take the step, do not recode.^ 

This nieoting was followed by the Punjab students' confer- 
cjice licld at (lujranwala on the .*U)ih flan nary with Dr. Kitchlew 
a:, the Presnb'iil.. A resolution was lu re pa^.^ed by an ovorwhel- 
luiuvJ ni ijoiity welcjuung the Congress resolalioiv on Non co¬ 
operation as far as it conc«‘vned studonls above the age of IG and 
strongly urging upoij students to make immediate and effective 
response 10 the call of the nation by unconditional withdrawal 
from all arts, science and i>rofossional institutions connected 
with the Governmenl. 

Meanwhile iho other Lahore colleges had been aifected — 
the Foreman Christian College and the vSanatana Dharma 
(College became soon involved. Their students went on strike 
wholesale on the 27th and passed at their meetings resolutions 
similar to those oi the D A. V. College students. The stu¬ 
dents of the (loverninent College and J^aw College were visibly 
liesitating. The authorities had at last to close the Colleges 
for several days varying from a week to a month and by the 
end of February the movement quieted down and all the 
colleges reopened and resumed woi»k. 

At Calcutta, too, the Colleges reopened on the 21st Feb. 
and more than half the number of students returned. 

In Bombay 

\n Bombay C-0 \oaders be\d da\\y mooUn^a, \u Vbo 
W\. >Nww\vo\ AaAAwy, \\\ wVmb \bviy e-xboT\ed 

.sfndo/its to conio out for national service. Like Mr. C. R, 
Da^at Calcutta, Mr. M. It. Jayakar, a leading Barrister, sus¬ 
pended practice and engaged himself in the constructive work 
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of national education. Under the auspices of the Swarajya 
Sabha, the Home Eule League, and the National Union, an 
important public meeting was hold on the 20th January with 
M. 6and*bi as the president and the Brothers Ali as the chief 
speakers, The cult of non-co-operation was explained to the 
large audience mainly composed of students. Daily meetings 
were also held, of more or less importance, in which the stu¬ 
dents were harangued to take their own share in the country's 
fight for freedom. Some 700 students in all left their study 
and actually enrolled themselves under the N-C-0 banner. 
But there was no dramatic hiatus of a sudden strike as at 
Calcutta. Further, from the very beginning the students of 
Bombay had a more accurate understanding of the N-C O 
programme of College boycott then elsewhere. As a matter of 
fact there were two different propaganda in Bombay asking 
students to leave their colleges. One was headed by Mr. 
V. J, Patel who advised suspension of education altogether 
in order that the students may carry N-C-0 propaganda in the 
villages and remote parts of the country ; and the other was 
headed by Mr. Jayakar who wanted education but of the 
nationalised variety, to further which his party was busy in 
organising national schools and colleges. 

Non-Co-operation in Madras. 

In Madras Province the movement did not catch on 
except in the Godavori district and Trichinopoly where stu¬ 
dents were in fferment for a short time. On January 22}id 
the Godavory District Students Conference was held at Rajah- 
mundry, and the occasion was utilised in carrying the boycott 
campaign but with very lilllo success. It was in Calicut, 
however, that a ferment aro.so over the arrest of some of the 
N-C-0 leaders. On the 5th. February orders wore served on 
Messrs U. Gopal Monon, K. Madbavan Nair and V. 
Kunhamad Ilaji not to hold meetings in the Malabar which 
were then in contemplation. Ten days after Mr. Gopal Menon 
was bound down with a similar warning. Mr. Yakub Ilossain, 
the great Khilafat leader of the Madras, wont to Calicut on 
the and \xo too was gaggod. T\\o aiViUaYy execuVive 
orders were disregarded and a meeting was hold with the 
result that Messrs. Yakub Hossain, Gopal Menon, Madbavan 
Nair and Moideou Koya were arrested, tried, and sontoncod 
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to 6 months’ S. I. This created a great /igitafkni in the 
province. Mr. Yakub Hossain and party were however &ul>se- 
qiiently let off. 

Agrarian Riot in the U. P. 

Early in 1921 a serious agrarian disturbance occurred in 
the United Provinces which lasted for a couple of months and 
in the end left a strong mark of dissatisfaction amongst the 
])easant })opulation of the districts of Rae Rarcily and Fyzabad, 
The authorities scented non co-operation in the land-riots 
that followed and aggravated the situation by warning promi¬ 
nent N-C O leaders off fhe field. From January 2nd, to 7th a 
groat riot raged in maiiy villages in the Rae B iroily and 
Fyzabad districts. The trou])Io arose on account of the tenants 
refusing to pay some of the illegal and oppressive cesses 
imposed by the landlords who on one plea or other received 
the help of the police and the magistracy, and thus armed 
with power bullied the cxasi)erated men to submis'^ion. At 
Fursatganj on the 5th. January there was a sculTle with 
thousands of peasants and the ])obce, the result of which was 
that a largo number of the former was arrested. This led to 
serious rioting and on the 7th. at MunshiguiJ a crowd of 
10,000 people collected before the iail bent on mischief. They 
had to be dispersed by ymlice fire. The mob then looted 
bazars and some property of the zamindars. Hundreds wove 
arrested but a majoiity was soon set free. On the 14th, a riot 
took place in Behar pargaima in Fyzabad. On the 23rd. a 
serious roit took [)lace in Rachrawan where several constables 
were killed. On the 29th. at Goshainganj there was another 
Ki>han (perusant) rising. The depth of their feeling may be 
gauzed from the fact that about 1000 men lay fiat on the Rail¬ 
way line on hearing that their loader was being carried away in 
the incoming train. 'Vhe train had to stop for 3 hours during 
which th(5 ])olico cleared the lino by buckshot fire. The 
trouble gradually suKsided on the N-C-0 loaders orgaiiising a 
Kishan league which held a meeting at Allahabad on February 
7th. under the guidance of Pt. Motilal Nehru and Mr. 
Purushottam Tandon. 



The Nankana Tragedy 

Though not directly connected with non-co-operation, a 
l)olitico-religious affair of stupendous significance was about 
this period happening in the Punjab which culminated in a 
wholesale massacre of some lf)0 Sikhs at Nankana Sahob. To 
understand the event it is necessary to relate the history of 
the recent Sikh movement in the Punjab. 

In 1919 the Sikh League was inaugurated with the avow¬ 
ed object of demanding full rights for the Sikh nation, of 
representing to Government matters affecting the Sikhs, and 
of reviving in the Sikh public an interest in politics. The first 
session of the League determined to demand from Government 
more seats in the Legislative Council than had been allotted 
to the Sikhs and it also attacked the management of the 
Sacred Golden Temple in xVmritsar and protested against 
the degree of control exercised by Government. With the 
adoption of the policy of Non-cooperation the agitation 
among the Sikhs spread rapidly and at the Sikh Conforoiice 
in October 1920, resolutions wore passed demanding control 
by the Sikhs themselves of their educational and religi¬ 
ous inbdtutions without interference of any kind from 
Government. 

Eventually, after a good deal of harassment, they secured 
full control of their Golden Temple and the management of 
the Khalsa College was also handed over to a Sikh Council 
after a great deal of excitement in the College itself where 
the Professors once resigned in a body and the students 
refrained from joining their classes (see T. A K. 1921). A 
Committee was appointed, mainly under the influence of the 
Maharaja of Patiala, the premier Sikh Prince, with an equal 
number of popular representatives to manage the affairs and 
income of the Golden Temple at Amritsar. 

Reformed Sikh Committee. 

In November 1920 a Committee, called the ‘Gurudwara 
Prabharidak’ or the Reformed Sikh Committee, was formed 
to undertake the management of all Sikh Gurdwaras 
and other religious institutions. The Sikh Shrines hitherto 
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were under Mahants, some of whom were very bad 
characters and abominably licentious. Disputes regard¬ 
ing the possession of Gurdwaras in Amritsar, Lyallpur 
Sheikhpura, Attock and Lahore quickly arose and certain of 
these shrines were occupied by the Reforming Party. 
Some voluntarilyjoined the reformers, others, more conserva¬ 
tive, had to be occupied by force. During the occupation of 
the shrine in Taran Taran in January, a serious fracas took 
place between the two parties resulting in the death of two 
men and injuries to others. Uovornment, always suspicious 
of the reformers, and appealed to by the Mahants, tried to 
collect evidence against the former but owing to the hold of 
non-co-opera*^ion people did not come forward to support 
the Mahants. The movement continued and the reformers 
made no secret of their intention to seize the Nankana 
Gurudwara, which is the wealthiest of these shrines possessing 
large estates in some 32 villages with an income running 
to lakhs of rupees. 

The Fight at Nankana 

In Nankana the chief Mahant, Narain Das, appeared 
to have realized his precarious position and secretly 
collected men and arms for the purpose of defending 
the shrine. On the 19tb of February a conference was 
held in Lahore of the Conservative Party, i e., the Sanatanist 
Sikhs, which was attended by the Mahant and from which he 
hurriedly returned to Nankana on hearing that the Akalis 
were coming. 

The Akalis are puritan Sikhs and form the vanguard of 
the reforming party. They used to form Jathas or companies 
which travelled from shrine to shrine in their work of re¬ 
formation. February 25tb. was the date of a Grand Diwan or 
session of the Khalsa at Nankana Sahib, to enquire into the 
administration of the Shrine and there could bo little doubt of 
what the decision would be. The Mahant, Narain das, 
prepared to resist by force any expropriation of his heriditary 
shrine, had in the meantime engaged some 500 hooli¬ 
gans and Pathans as chowkidars. Two days before the 
Diwan an Akali Jatha appeared at Nankana Sahib but was 
not admitted. The object of this Jatha was to make 
collections for the coming Diwan. On occasions of a Diwan, 
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it is the rule with the Sikhs to keep a free kitchen opened 
for the brotherhood. A second company of 150 appeared and 
quietly entered the temple and, it is reported, sat down to 
read the Sacred book. 

The doors of the shrine were shut ; and when they were 
opened later scarcely a man was found alive to tell the tale 
of what took place within. The following account of the 
tragedy was given by Lala Girdhari Lai of Lahore :— 

“S'lrdar Lacdirnan Sing of Dharoliil, with a party of about 
125 to 150 men camci to Gurudwara eaily m the morning. As soon as 
all had entered and sat down ni Janamsthan Sahib to read out the Holy 
book, all tlie gates of the Temple were closed and the attack began 
on all the members of the Jatha with rilles, chavies, takwas, revolvers, 
etc. by Mahant Naraindas and his men who W(‘re Jiidden on the rools and 
m the verandahs ol th(‘ temple Brick bats weri* also thrown at the 
.Jiitlia party ir(>m riKiis wlieiv J saw about 15 h(‘a[>8 of tlase. In all the 
attacking paity eonsisl('d ol the Mahant, I’atbans and lUiattis ]iir('d liy 
him lor this heinous <;riine assisted byhis riglitliand man, one Isrnatel 
Bhati.Likc the martyVh of tlieir Banthans of ohl, Sardar I.achmau Singh 
IS i\‘poned to 1 a\e said that he did not come for taking possc'ssion of the 
temple, but stopped on Ins way to Sarauh win re he was going to airange 
lor the Diwan to pay homage in Guiudwava Some say tliat the Jathadar 
came with an expressed solemn aim for [lossession and determiiu'd to 
sacnlice himscdf and his party, if to avoid a greater price being paid at 
the time of the big Hi wan proclaime<l for the 3rd to 5tli March iK'Xt. 
Most bodies were dragged to the north side of Gurdwara wire they 
were burnt with wood and kerosine oil The heads of many were* cut. 
In these burnt heaps there were traees of arms, heads, legs and otlier 
parts of bodies chopfied off into small bits. 1 radically the whole 
ct»mpouiid was full of blood where persons apptartohave been ciuelly 
and brutally butcherid. One man apparently t( ok shi'lter on the roof 
above tlie small gate to the south wdiere he was massacred and Ins body 
thrown down outside. Another must have tried to save himself in a 
small Samadh, but mercilessly killed. 

“When I visited the temple on tlu' 2inl I saw 5 places inside where 
bodies were burnt in a fiendish maniur. Theie were traces of at Uast 
eighteen tins of oil having been us(‘d in this foul deed In all I counted 
skeletons and lieads, arms, Ugs etc, of about seventy persons besides 
those that must ha\e been completely and fully burnt out to aslies. 
Karas and Kirpans wane clearly elistinguishable'. The remains eif a few' 
in tlu'Se heaps clearly showul their being thrown into burning flames 
while' still alive. 

“I am almost certain that tlui Jatha peoide truly followed their 
l(‘ad(T and <lid not use tlieir Kirpans at all, but heroically and valiantly 
sacrificed their lives for their faith. If they had acted otherwise, there 
must havi' been greater casualties amongst the Mahant^s people. It is 
3 UKt possible that some amongst the Jatha people also may have tried 
to use violent rmthods for defence, but no proof of this is yet forthromiiig. 
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[ enquired from one Mahantist who says that no one of their partners 
inside the temple w^as atttcked by the Ja^ha people. I cannot at present 
^ive a decided opinion as I could not get hold ol any Bhatti who vs as 
111 the affray. Mobt of them were m hiding and some tiiat vveie caught 
were in police custody. 

“A few words are nec( ssary as to w'hat took p\ace outside the tenrijde. 
About 40 to 50 readied Gurudwara. One wiio was in it told me that 
they heard shots at Sonic distance from Naukana Snhih and thouglit 
tiieir Iriendb gone ahead may be victims ol an attack. J'hesc brave 
fellows fully realising the dange^r tliey ua re running into boldly an<l 
untiinclnng'y niarche<l forward to join in the glorious maityrdorn of 
thc'ir brothers Wlieii they arrived at th(‘ cuter coriqiound of Gurudwaree 
tluy were alho atlacktd by Mahant Naraindas who was fully armed on 
lioibeback and otliers near the souihtvn gate Saitlar Ualipsingii who liad 
come to slop Lachman Singh tr.>m eiiteiing Gurudwara ainl o to i; otla r.s 
laid lh(“ir lives at tln> alhu* ot their gurus at the hands of Mk' bloodl Inist y 
lutlians. 

“Sardai IJttain Singh, iniil-owiier, a respeetabli* cif izen, st nt‘J of 
Ins men to bring coiuatnews ot llie affair, but tie se also tell under 
the lire of llliattii«, Tatlians, and lli(‘ Moliant. Tlie boditss oftliekilhd 
outsid.e Were burnt in a iurnace m the compound I saw' the remains 
ot 5 men in this heap. In all, I believe about lod bravi* and noble 
hearts sacrilicied tlieir lives to enab'e their other brethnui to achieve 
then cherishid wish ol purging then oldest Guruiivvara oi tlu* iidainous 
Mahaiit that liad sijuamleivd in revelries liie luirii lanied money of 
the public. 

“Jalliadar Kaitjirsingli of dhabar reached Nankana Saliib with about 
1,000 companions and insisted on Ixung giAeu eliarge of Ourdwara 'J'he 
authorities tri(‘d to talk tall as usual, but as Jathaiiar Kartar&ingh of 
dhabbar was detenniiied not to turn back, but to go stiaight to Gurtl- 
wara even if they had all to die to the last man m having to tigiit with 
Kiiroju'au or Indian soldiers or tlu* Mahaiit's people. At this determina. 
turn, tlie represeritatives of Banarkar made over the Gurudwara to mem¬ 
bers of the Siroinoni Gurudwnira Committee wdio wore pres(‘nt on the spot, 

“The imperfect lu^w's of this uiiparallelled heinous crime has caused a 
thrill of horroi and indignation all over the country and naturally to a 
greater extent amongst the Khalsas who lost abc*ut 150 of their high-soul- 
ed Sewaks of the Tanth. The Sikh nation being stirred to the core 
has poured into Nankana Sahib telegrams fi cm far and near asking for 
details and offering help of all kinds. The stoppage of trams 
interfered with the reaching of many people in time. For the Sanskar 
fired for the 23rd instant, almost all Sikh leaders of aU shades of opinion 
mustered siri^iig at the tountam shrine of their religion. Many amongest 
them had to walk for miles in dust and sun. Cp to oiu* P. M. about 
12,000 people had readied Gurudwara to pay iheir last homage to the 
martyrs. Akali J at has, consisting of hundreds of men and some women, 
came singing national songs and the famous cry of “Sat Sri Akal’* 
rc'sounded to the skies.” 

After a protracted trial tho Mohunt with 7 others were 
oil Oct. 12th. sentenced to death. 



The All-India Congress Committee 

BEZfFADA, Sht MARCH 19SI 

Tho ropressivo moasuros adopted ))y (lie Hovornmont all 
round were more and more goading Congress men to des])air, 
and the whole country was throbbing with expectations lor a 
definite lead from the Congress. Resistance was in the air, 
and the more ardent spirits amongst the national workers wore 
beginning to feel that the restraint put upon them by the 
Congress was too irksome. The more dashful moslems were 
getting impatient to declare a jehad. On March 28th Moslem 
Divines met at a Conference {Jamiat uUultma) at Bareilly and 
Moulana Muitaza Ilassan and others delivered ''iraz'\ Resolu¬ 
tions were passed afiirmi/ig that Mussalmans who were still 
working against the safety of the Khilafat and the Holy 
places and still cooperating with the enemies of Islam were 
within the purview of Zajur and Tajers (punitive measures) 
and declaring that the complete independence of India was 
essential for the integrity of the Islamic Shariat and their 
religious susceptibilities. It was further declared that for 
that time all efforts like non co-operation should be continued 
till independence was achieved. Recruiting for the Army, 
specially for the Moslem units, it was urged, should bo boy¬ 
cotted, and the Ulemas (Moslem Divines) prepared themselves 
for a wholesale religious propaganda emanating from a central 
and powerful college of priests to bend the will of the whole 
class of Indian Moslems subservient to the dictates of orthodox 
Islam. 

It was under such circumstances that the leaders of the 
Non-co-operation movement were called upon to divert the 
popular mind to a more fruitful an.d constructive channel. 
The All-India Congress Committee was hastily called and it 
began its historic meeting at Bezwada, Madras Presidency, on 
March 31st 1921, The opinion was fast gaining ground that 
a lead of civil disobedience may be at once given by the 
Congress, so that the resultant Government repression against 
Congress-men may spend itsejf out before “Swaraj in the next 

U 
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4 months” may even become remotely capable of achievement. 
An Imperium in imperio, a Swaraj State living within and 
flourishing upon the bigger adventitious State of British India, 
was fast capturing the popular mind, and this was sought to 
be debated thread-bare before the Congress Committee. 

The All-India Congress Committee which sat at Bezwada 
had a splendid reception. Some 200,000 people, depleting 
scores of villages from a distance of 25 miles all round, poured 
into the little town to have a darshan (audience) of the great 
Mahatma and liis co-worhers. Though a committee meet¬ 
ing, it looked very much like a special session of the Congress, 
All the great loaders, including Mr. C. U Das from Bengal, 
Lala liajpat Kai from Punjab, Pundit Motila! Nehru from the 
United Provinces, Mr. Kasluriranga Aiyangar from Madras, 
Mr. Kelkar from Poona, Mr. Tyabji from Baroda, Mr. 
Vijiaraghavachariar from Salem, in all more than 50 out of a 
total of 170 members wore present. The most important result 
of the meeting was that agressive and mass civil disobedience 
was, on the porsuation of M. Gandhi, postponed till the sub¬ 
ordinate Congress organisations were perfected. 

Business began with the considiration of draft resolutions 
prepared and proposed by Mahatma Gandhi in regard to the 
further programme of Congress work and organisation. 

Mr. Gandhi in proposing the first resolution for adoption 
made a lucid and clear statement of the present situation. 

The First Resolution—Men, Money & Munitions 

The resolution runs as follows :— 

I. In the opinion of the AlMndia Congress Committee all 
organisations and workers should concentrate their attention 
chiefly upon— 

(a) bringing the All-India Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fund 
to one croie of rupees and before 30th Juno next 
each Congress province to collect in the ratio of its 
population ; 

{h) putting in Congress registers one ciore of members 
in pursuance of the constitution and before 30th Jane next 
each province to contribute the number of members in the 
ratio of its population ; 

(c) introducing into villages and houses 20 lakhs of 
Charkas (spinning wheels) in good working order and before 
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30th June next each province to iiitroJuce the ninnbar of 

Charkas in the ratio of its population. 

He pointed out that in respect of those aspects of their 
propiganda upon which they h id so far concontiMtod, namely 
giving up of titles, councils, educational institutions and 
courts, there was no need for further concentration thereon and 
he considered that the success already achieved therein was in 
every way satisfactory. Whatever bo the number of siudents 
who had given ui) college, or of lawyers who had given u\) 
practice, the Congress had achieve 1 I he real object of I he 
propaganda, namely, the demolition of the prestige of these 
institutions of the bureaucratic government of the couiilry. 
Most of those who yet continued in schools or in courts 
wore fully convinced of the principle for which Congress has 
fought, although for a variety of reasons they wore not able 
to give eirect to the resolution immediately. The Congress 
may therefore well trust to time for the movement to work 
its way fully, lie therefore pointed out that in order to 
achieve the programme of Swaraj within llio time mentioned 
in the Nagpur Congress resolution, they should now concen¬ 
trate upon those parts of it which would directly lead the 
masses of this country to its realisation. 

The awakening of the masses, he said, was phenomenal and 
while the masses were fully alive to the urgent need of realisa¬ 
tion of Swaraj, the leaders wore lagging behind. It was, there¬ 
fore, necessary to give form and shape to the aspirations of the 
masses. Their aspirations for Swaraj were based upon the 
very definite perception that without Swaraj their condition 
could not improve and the direct moans of improving their 
condition was to enable them to clothe and feed themselves. It 
was for this purpose that he felt that the CharJea movement was 
full of the utmost potentialities in the winning of Swaraj. 
If the masses were enabled to perceive that situation and to 
realise that by securing their economic independence through 
the use of the spinning wheel in their houses so as to obtain 
the maximum of production and wherewithal to feed and 
clothe themselves, it would immediately have the effect of 
making them feel that they were no longer dependent on 
foreigners for their livelihood and progress. It would also 
effect a complete eepnomic boycott of the most important of 
foreign imports of the country. If this was achieved, Swaraj 
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could bo considered to have been realised. That was why he 
desired that the C'harJca movement should be pressed 
forward. 

In order that this propaganda might succeed, workers were 
needed. Congress organisations should be thoroughly put 
into operation. If, as the resolution insisted, one croro of 
rupees was collected before the 30th Juno, as he was quite 
ho[)eful it would bo, and one crore of the manhood and wo¬ 
manhood of the country were registered as Congressmen, there 
could bo no more patent proof of the iitness of the people for 
Swaraj than of their ability to achieve it through the Congress 
organisation itself. 

Mr. C. R. Dass from Bengal in seconding the resolution 
pointed out that he was one of those who did not finally 
lake to the spinning wheel kindly, but he found by actual 
experience that the spinning wheel movement was in every 
way calculated to achieve their object of Swaraj. If Swaraj 
meant that India should be self-contained and self-sufficient, 
it was desirable that her people must be made to under¬ 
stand how they could do so. He considered the spinning wheel 
as a most simple, honest and straight proposition which could 
be put before the masses and taken to by them easily. 

He was asked to define Swaraj many times. He desired 
to say that there had been a good deal of needless discussion 
over it. Swaraj did not mean any particular system of 
Government which the Congress might argue about or settle. 
Swaraj was the right of the people to determine their own 
affairs and their own form of Government. It was the free¬ 
dom to so determine that constituted Swaraj. It was futile 
to discuss particular forms of Swaraj. 

Their idea in asking people to take to the Charka was 
not based upon any desire to enter into competition with 
foreign capitalist production, either from without or from 
within. Their idea was to enable the people to understand 
and fashion for themselves their economic life and utilise to 
their level best the spare time of their families and all oppor¬ 
tunities with a view to create more economic goods for them¬ 
selves and improve their own condition. Ho cmphaaised that 
collection of a crore of rupees and a crore of members on the 
roll would be the most signal proof of the ability of the people 
to realise and e;cercise their right of Swaraj. 
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Mr. Jamnadas Mehta pointed out that, in so far as the 
wheel movement was intended as the means of displacing 
the import of foreign cloth into India, a more efficacious 
method would be to see that all yarn produced in India was 
used entirely for the production of clothes needed for this 
country. If proper steps were taken that no yarn produced in 
this country was exported and all available yarn was used lor 
production of indigenous cloth, the boycott could bo easily 
effected. lie quoted figures of the import and export of yarn 
and cloth in support of his statement. 

Lala Lajpat Kai, Mr. C. H.. Dass and other proniineni 
leaders then addressed the meeting and urged that what was 
then needed w^as a perfected Congress organisation, which 
meant ami)Ie ‘men, money, and munitions', and that was all 
that the resolution demanded. After further discussion the 
resolution was carried. 

The Second Resolution—On Civil Disobedience 

II. (a) The All-India Congress Committee is of opinion 
that the orders of officials in various ]>roYinco.s against Non- 
co-operators in pursuit of the ])olicy of ie\>ression are totally 
unwarranted by the situation in the country and are in most 
cases pronouneed by the highest legal opinion to be illegal. 

(h) Whilst the Committee believe that the country has 
responded in a wonderful manner and in the faee of grave 
provocation by Government to the jfrinciplo of non-violence 
enjoined by Congress in the country's pur^-uit after t'waiaj 
and redress of Khilafat and Punjab wrongs— 

(c) This Committee is of opinion that, apart from the 
fact that Civil Disobedience is not expressly com])ri.'-ed in 
the Congress resolution relating to Non co-operation, tlie 
country is not yet suliicieiiily disciplined, organised or ripe 
for the immediate taking up of civil disobedience. 

{d) This Committee, by way of preparation, therefore 
advises all those upon whom orders may be served voluntarily 
to conform to them and trusts that nc .; workers will take 
the place of those who may be disabled l>y the Gover/imcnt, 
and that the people at large instead of becoming disheartened 
or frightened by such orders will continue their work of t[uiot 
organisation and construction sketched by the Congress 
resolution. 
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Tho second resolution on the question of the repressive 
policy of Government and the expediency and propriety 
of offering civil disobedience was tho pivot of tho Conference. 
Round it flourished the greatest difference of opinion and 
a heated debate went on for a long time. The younger and 
more ardent p’eoplo wanted civil disobedience to be started 
at once, even though they were not well prepared for the 
struggle. Tho older pco]»lo headed by the great Mahatma, 
however, stressed not so much on their unpreparedness as 
to give tho new Viceroy, liOrd Reading, some time to take in 
the situation in tho country in its proper light before any 
aggressive move was decided upon by them, 

Mr. Gandhi pointed out that, in deference to tho ruling 
of the chair that civil disobedience as such was not in 
express terms recommend 3d by the Nagpur Congress and was 
not within the four corners of the resolution on Non-coopera¬ 
tion, he proposed that the All-India Congress Committee in this 
matter should only express i^s opinion in tho form of advice, in 
order that tho country might have a lead from tho Committee. 
1’ho (]uestion of civil disobedience had boon raised in several 
quarters in consequence of tho deliberate repressive action of 
Government against non-co operators. Ho referred at length to 
the entirely illegal and unjusliliablo character of several 
proceedings taken by tho autLoiities in several pioviiircs mid 
l)ointcd out how wonderfully tho i^eoi^lo had conformed 
to non'\ioleiice even under grave ))ro^ocation. Nevertheless 
ho felt that tho Committee should not recommend civil 
disobedience suggested in tho form which was understood 
by those who advocated it. Though it was true that 
non-payment of taxes was one form of civil disobedience 
contemplated by tho Congress resolutions, yet it was not 
initiated as ])art of aprogramm^^ of civil disobedience against 
Govcrnmoiit in resiicct of ])articular laws or orders, law¬ 
ful or otherwise. Tho scheme of civil disobedience which ho 
had practised in South Africa and developed in his own mind 
was one which could not yot be put into operation. If the 
country was organised and restrained so thoroughly as he 
desired, it would then be time enough to put it into operation. 
As it was, ho considered that notwitbstanding the great 
progress of i.on-violence among the people, there was still an 
element of what ho would, for want of a better term, call |r.ob 
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law, not in the wrong sense but in the sense that the people had 
not yet so thoroughly disciplined themselves as to restrain 
themselves when their dearest wishes wore violated or when 
their great loaders were snatched away to prison under the most 
provocative circumstances. Until, therefore, they were able to 
self-control themselves perfectly they should not initiate civil 
disobedience. Of course, he was glad to note that the people 
were in a fair way to it. If, however, aiiy person took upon 
himself the responsibility of otFering ci\il disobedience to parti¬ 
cular orders or laws, which he conscientiously thought he could 
not obey, as, for example in the case of Mr. Y'akub Hasan, he 
was at liberty to do so. But he might do so only on his own 
responsibility and not in the name of the Congress. 

After a heated debate the resolution was passed and civil 
disobedience was postponed for the time. 

Next day, April 1st. 1921, the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee re-assembled to complete their work on the agenda. 
Before the proceedings commenced some time was given to the 
Municipal Council, Bezvvada, who had come there to present 
their address of welcome to Mahatma Gandhi. Mr ]). V. Hanu- 
mantha Kao, Chairman, road the address to which Malialma 
Gandhi gave a suitable rei)ly in which he cmphasiiiod the need 
of the Municipal Councils adopting the ])olicy of the Congress 
for the attainment of Swaraj. Ho showed how^ valuable the 
support and the work of the Municipal Councils would 1)0 in 
the programme of work now before the country forthci roalisa- 
iion of Swaraj and referred to the examples of Nadiad, 
Ahniedabad and Surat. lie exhorted them to help in the 
collection of the Tilak Swaraj Fund and the organisation of 
the Congress Committees. 

Congress Sabhas. 

When the mooting began the adjourned discuFsion on the 
resolution moved by Mahatma Gandhi the pre\ious evening 
was resumed. The resolution was to the effect that the All- 
India Congress Committee was of opinion that in the organisa¬ 
tion of Congress Sabhas under the new constitution, no person 
who does not conform to the resolution on Noii-co-oi)eration 
specially applicable to himself, should hold any office therein. 
Mahatma Gandhi in urging the proposition observed that 
though the enforcing of such a resolution might be difliculi 
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and unpleasant, it was a duty that bad to be faced and over- 
come by those who had to bring into being the new constitu¬ 
tion. It seemed to him that while the masses of the country and 
Congressmen were overwhelmingly in favour of Non co opera¬ 
tion, it was right that those who were not prepared to give 
olFect to it in their own person and conduct should not be 
asked to control the working of the Congress organisations, 
having regard to the resolution of the Nagpur Congress. 

Mr. V. Ramadoss Pantalu raised a point of order and 
observed that the passing of such a resolution would be inconsis¬ 
tent with the Congress constitution and would not be within * 
the competence of the All India Congress Committee. The con¬ 
stitution having defined the (lualifications of Congressmen and 
having imposed no disijualifications upon any of them to servo 
on the executive of any of the Congress organisations, it was 
not competent for the AlMndia Congress Committee to frame 
a rule discjiuilifying particular Congressmen from holding 
oHicos. All that the constitution reciuired of the Congressmen 
was that they should sign the creed and accept the constitu¬ 
tion, and any one who did so was entitled to be elected to the 
Congress oliices, and it was not for the All-India Congress 
Committee to imiiose any restrictions of the kind preq^osed, 
however much it may bo desirable that those who wore not in 
favour of the acce\)tod policy ol the Congress should not under¬ 
take any executive otlico which might involve (ho carrying out 
of its rooolutions. 

Pundit Motilal Nehru in supporting Mr. Gandhi pointed 
out that the resolution would only operate as a recommendation 
and would not render void the election of anyone in violation 
of such resolution. He considered it desirable that such a lead 
as Mr. Gandhi proposed should be given by the AlMndia 
Congj’css Comiiiilteo to the country in this matter. 

Mr. N. C. Kelker observed that even if such a resolution 
was technically in order it was not right and it was bej’^ond 
the legitimate exercise of the powers of the AlMndia Congress 
Committee lo seek to imi)ose restrictions of the kind suggest¬ 
ed, and he IumJ no doubt that the electors could be well trusted 
(o exercise their rights properly. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Aiyargar, who raised the point of 
order and strongly opposed, observed that the resolution wovijd 
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be clearly ultra vireti of the Cominittoe as it would bo an 
infraction of the right of the Congress electors as such and the 
imposition of an unjustifiable restriction on the freedom of their 
choice of their own office bearers. The All-India Congress 
Committee, ho remarked, stood in the place of the Congress 
between its annual sessions, and any restrictions passed by the 
Committee would be considered to be in the nature of a man¬ 
date of the Congress itself—the mandate in the present case 
being an alteration of the constitution in fundamental matters, 
viz., the rights of election and candidature for offices. Such an 
alteration can only be made in accordance with the procedure 
for the alteration of the Congress constitution and this was 
beyond the powers of the Committee. Further, the restrictions 
proposed wore absolutely unnecessary having regard to the 
work on which the Committee had resolved to concentrate 
itself solely in the next three months, viz., that mentioned 
in the first resolution. For such comprehensive work it was 
necessary to enlist the services of as many Congress workers as 
would sincerely and legitimately co operate in it, and he urged 
1 he good sense of the electors as well as those who might 
as])iro for offices might bo safely relied upon to avoid the 
contingency of insincere people coming in to lead the Congress 
movements. 

Mr. S. Kasturiranga Aiyangar said that the resolution 
was opposed to both the letter and the spirit of the 
constitution, ft would in ofTecI, he said, create two classes of 
Congressmen within the Congressfold, viz. those general Con¬ 
gressmen who accei)tcd the creed and conformed to the con¬ 
stitution, and a special group of Congressmen who by reason 
of special qiialificalions had the sole right of being offico-boarers 
or workers in the Congress organisations. It was extremely un- 
desiraldc that any such distinctions should be created or 
encouraged, and he appealed to Mahatma Gandhi not to 
press for it. 

Mahatma Gandhi replying to the debate said ho felt ho 
force of the subtle nnd suggestive arguments advanced by 
Mr. S. Kusturiranga Aij^angar and realised the difficulties he 
had indicated. Rut he observed that that was the very reason 
why as stauiich Congressmen they should face them and over¬ 
come them instead of avoiding them, 
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There was a strong opposition to the Mahatma’s proposal 
and after a lengthy discussion the matter was adjourned to the 
end of the agenda, and finally the consideration of the pro¬ 
position itself was, on the intervention of the President, 
deferred for the time. 

Two other resolutions were then passed 
The Third Resolution 

III. The All-India Congress Committee congratulates the 
country on the rapid progress made in the organisation of 
panchayats, and trusts that people will make still greater efforts 
to boycott Government law-courts. 

The Fourth Resolution 

IV. This Congress Committee congratulates the country 
on its spontaneous response to the pri/iciple of self-purification 
underlying the movement of non-violont Non-co operation 
by taking up the campaign against the drink evil and trusts 
that the habit of taking intoxicating drinks and drugs will 
totally disappear from the land by the presisteiit and continu¬ 
ed efforts of self-sacrificing workers. 

Other Resolutions 

Resolution No. 5. The All India Congress Committee 
expresses its sense of horror over the Nankana Massacie and 
tenders its respectful condolence to the families of the victims 
of the tragedy and assures the Sikhs of its sympathy with 
them in the heavy losses suffered by them. 

Resolution No. 6. This meeting of the All-India Con¬ 
gress Committee congratulates the Burmese nation in their 
groat struggle for freedom and sympathises with them and 
with U. Ottama in their trouble created by repressive measures 
adopted by the Government. 

Resolution No. 7. The All-India Congress Committee 
congratulates all those who are suffering by way of imprison- 
ment or otherwise in the cause of religion and India’s freedom. 

Mahatma Gandhis Tour. 

Immediately after the Bezwada meeting the leaders 
dispersed to their respective provinces to take up the work 
delineated by the Committee and to build up district and 
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village organisations on the lino of the Congress mandate. 
Mahatma Gandhi toured through the Madras Presidency 
collecting funds and delivering the message of the Congress. 
On April 8lh. before a mess meeting in Madras presided over 
by Mr. C. Rajagopalaohariar and attended by Congress leaders 
the Mahatma delivered an important address on the Bezwada 
resolutions which is reproduced below :— 

“1 hope that it is time India will recognise that foreign 
cloth is a badge of our slavery, that foreign cloth is a badge 
of the degradation of Islam in India. The more I think 
of the salvation of India, economic, political, moral and 
religious, the more I think of the Khilafat question, the 
more I am convinced that if the Khilafat wrong is to be 
redressed through India, through the Hindus and Mussalmans 
of India, if India is to gain Swaraj during this year, at least 
wo owe it to the Motherland that wo discard the use of 
foreign cloth, no matter at what cost. As Moulana Muham¬ 
mad Ali in one of his recent speeches in Calcutta remarked : 
‘a hundred years ago or more we sold away the spinning wheel 
and we purchased our slavery.^ 

Spinning 

I want, therefore, to invite your attention to tho most 
potent part of the resolution arrived at by tho All-India 
Congress Committee after the programme of Non-co operation 
had worked ior so many months. If we want one crore of 
rupeos before tho 30th Juno, we want it not in order to pro¬ 
mote deputations to England or America or any part of tho 
world, not for any foreign propaganda, but wo want that 
money and more for introducing tho spinning wheel into 
every homo in India. We want that money in order to pay 
a more livelihood to the workers who will go out throughout 
tho length and breadth of tho Dravida land to introduce the 
spinning wheel. Only the other day I was in Masulipatam 
and had the honour of visiting a few villages where even to¬ 
day our sisters are spinning beautiful fine yarn not for money 
but for love. I, therefore, hope that if you are going to be 
instrumental in attaining Swaraj during this year, in redress¬ 
ing the Khilafat wrong and tho Punjab wrong, you will make 
during this sacred National week a fixed determination to 
throw away all the foreign cloths that you may possess, I 
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hold it to be a crime to see an inch of foreign cloth in our 
mosques. I am glad to note that the more we make progress, 
the more convinced our countrymen are that the success of 
our battle depends mainly, if not solely, upon non-violence. 

Non-Violence 

“In my opinion our non-violence is the greatest part of 
our Non-co operation, but our non-violence will have to stand 
the severest stress and the greatest strain that might be put 
upon it. 1 have just heard that somewhere in Malabar a 
Non-co-operating father had to witness violence unprovoked 
done to his son by some police-men. I shall still hope that 
the story is untrue, that there is some defect somewhere 
about the evidence collected by friends who brought the 
thing to my notice. But let us underhand that such a thing is 
not impossible under this Government, or for that matter, any 
other Government. We had too much of it at the time of 
the martial law in the Punjab two years ago, and the greatest 
time of our triumph will be only when we can stand tortures 
without returning any violence whatsoever. This Govern¬ 
ment must cither repent of the violent wrongs done to India, 
or it must hold India by a system of terrorism. It was only 
when 1 came to the conclusion that Dyerism or O’Dwyorism 
was not an isolated phenomenon, but that it was a settled 
policy of the Government bent upon holding India at any 
cost, that I called it a Satanic system of Covornmont. But 
to Non-co operators there is only one road left open, 
and that is to turn the searchlight inward, to imrify our¬ 
selves, to exercise the greatest restraint under the greatest 
])rovocation. Therefore 1 ask fathers of boys who are doing 
any Non CO operation, and I ask Non-co-operators themselves 
who are actively engaged in pro\)aganda, to understand that if 
they continue this work, they should do so knowdug that they 
might be subjected to violence, and oven then they are not to 
retort. If India can only exercise self-restraint during this 
year of probation and purification for her, I assure you that I 
can see nothing that can prevent our onward march and esta¬ 
blishing Swara^i in India during this year. Therefore, if you 
believe in God—and no Non-co operator can be a real Non-co¬ 
operator who does not believe in God—if you believe in God, 
duiing this week of prayer, purification and sacrifice you will 
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concentrate your prayer to God that He may give every one of 
us, the whole of India, the power to bear all the violence that 
this Government may choose to subject us to. It is infinitely 
more necessary that wo, Non co operators, should control our 
speech, control all our movements, and free them even from any 
danger or any smell of violent tint. If we should but continue 
along this course of purification, to use the expression of the late 
President Kruger, wc shall stagger humanity during this year, for 
what is it that wo have seen of this repression not merely in the 
Madras Presidency but in the Central Provinces, in the United 
Provinces, and in other parts of India? In spite of the denial 
of Sir William Vincent, I am here to say that the temperance 
crusade in the Central Provinces has become a crime, and when 
they talk of putting down Non co-operation by all possible means, 
they talk of putting down home-spinning and putting down 
teo-<otalism. We are showing stop by step through the course 
of our self-purification that this Government can hold India in 
bondage only on the strength of its Abkari revenue, only on 
the strength of the exploitation of India throngb Lancashire. 
Therefore, I would urge every one of you to sterilise the 
activity of this Government by showing to the whole of India, 
by showing to the Moderate or the Liberal party that when 
they associate with this Government and support the policy of 
repression inaugurated by this Government, they do not want 
Non-co-opcrationists to jcarry on the campaign of temperance, 
to carry on the message of good-will, the message of happiness, 
the message of chastity of the women of India which the 
spinning wheel carries. Day by day we are having an ocular 
demonstration of the fact that this Government has no 
inherent strength or vitality. It derives its strength out 
of our weaknesses. thrives upon our dissensions. The 
Hindu-Muslim disui^l^n and quarrels no longer supply food 
for this Government. Now this Government, I see and 
understand, is trading upon disunion between 

Brahmans and Non-Brahmans 

“If this Non-coperation movement is a Brahmana move¬ 
ment—and 1 hope it is a Brahmana movement—the remedy 
is incredibly simple, because Brahmanas want no loaves and 
fishes if they are Non-co-operators, But let us make haste 
to patch up our quarrels as vfe have patched up the {findq- 
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Muslim quarrels. I wish to repeat what I said to a select 
audience of students of Law some time ago in Madras. I have 
not a shadow of doubt that Hinduism owes its all to the 
great traditions that the Brahmanas have left for Hinduism. 
They have left a legacy for India for which every Indian, no 
matter to what varna ho may belong, owes a deep debt of 
gratitude. Having studied the history of almost every reli¬ 
gion in the world, it is my settled conviction that there is 
no other class in the world that has accepted poverty and 
self-effacement as its lot. I would therefore urge—a Non- 
Brahmana myself—all Non Brahmans who may compose this 
audience and all Non-Brahmans whom my voice my roach, 
that they will make a fundamental error if they believe fhat 
they can bettor their position by decrying Brahmanism. Even 
in this black age, travelling throughout the length and breadth 
of India, I notice that the Brahmanas take the first place in 
self-sacrifice and self effacoment. It is the Brahmanas all 
over India who silently but surely are showing to every class 
in India their rights afid privileges. But having said so much 
I w'ish to confess too that the Brahmanas together with the 
rest of us have suffered of all. They have set before India 
voluntarily and deliberately the highest standard that a 
human mind is capable of conceiving, and they must not bo 
surprised if the Indian world exacts that standard from them. 
The Brahmanas have declared themselves and ought to remain 
custodians of the purity of our life. I am aware that the 
Non-Brahmanas of Madras have many things to say against 
Brahmanas for which there is some cause. But let the Non- 
Brahmanas realise that by quarreling with the Brahmanas, 
by being jealous of them, and by mud-slinging, they will not 
bettor their lot but they will degrade Hinduism itself. I 
hold that it behoves Non-Brahmanas, shrewd as they are, 
to understand the beauty and the secret of this movement,i 
This movement is especially designed to dethrone insolence 
fiom office. He who has eyes may see what is happening in 
India to-day, if it is not a process not of levelling down but of 
levelling up. Let Non-Brahmans beware of attempting to 
rise upon the ashes of Brahmanism. Therefore, I would urge 
Noij-Brahmans, if they cannot throw themselves heart and 
soul into this movement, at least to refrain from interfering 
with this movement by intriguing with the Government. The 
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grievances of N^o’i Brihmins agunst Brahmans area mere 
nothing compared to the 

Grievances of Women 

against Hinduism. Hinduism has made a sex of itself 
lepers. We have become lepers of the Empire in turn. 
Non-Brahmans are equally guilty with Brahmanas in making 
Panchamas crawl on their bellies. It is my deliberate convic¬ 
tion that we are suffering this yoke of slavery for the sake of 
the sins that wo have committed against our brothers whom we 
arrogantly consider to bo untouchables. I claim to be 
a sanatana Hindu. I claim to havo road our 8hastras to the 
best of my ability. I claim to havo understood the spirit of 
Hinduism. I claim to have understood the message of the 
Vedas and the Upanishadas. I claim to have loft the life of 
Sanatana Hindu doliborateJy, knowingly, voluntarily, for a 
period of thirty years ; and notwithstanding anything that 
may be said by any Hindu to the contrary, I ask you to accept 
the authority of my experience that there is no warrant in 
our Scriptures for considering a single human being as untouch¬ 
able. 1 am content to be a Hindu ; I am content to die 
a Hindu, and I am ready, 1 hope, to die for the defence of my 
religion at any moment, but I should cease to call myself a 
Hindu if I believe for one moment that Hinduism required 
me to consider it a sin to touch a single human being. There¬ 
fore I invite Brahmanas and non-Brahmanas of this groat 
Presidency to battle against this curse of untouchability and 
rid ourselves of it. I ask you not to mix up inter marriage 
and inter dining with untouchability. Thus, if we shall but 
close our ranks as we Hindus and Mussalmans have done, if 
Hindus will also among themselves close up their ranks, and 
if we shall consider in the language of the Bhagabat Gita that 
in our hearts occupy an equal place for both Brahmanas and 
Chandals, that very day you will see that there is no Non- 
Brahmana movement awaiting solution. Non-co-operation, 
in the language of medicine, is a kind of aseptic treatment. 
Anti-septics are necessary only when we gather dirt and want 
to introduce other germs to destroy that dirt. Aseptic treat¬ 
ment pre-supposes purity from within. Our Non-co-opera¬ 
tion with the Government simply means that we have done 
away with dirt and uncleanliiiesg. Wo do not want to pro* 
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tend to have dispelled darkness by making darkness deeper. 
We do not want to meet or neutralise the violence of the 
Government by greater violence on our part. Our Swaraj 
must not consist of exploitation of any human being on earth, 
I would therefore urge you simply to concentrate your atten¬ 
tion upon the three things that the A11-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee has placed before you, I would like never to give the 
slightest excuse to the Government for imprisoning us for 
any speeches, but I would allow and open the gates of prisons 
without a drop of tear in my eyes and send the whole of the 
womanhood of India to prisons foi possessing a single spinning 
wheel. Let us not be impatient either with the Government 
or with our friends who are opposed to us to-day. Rather 
lot us be impatient with ourselves. All our speeches, all our 
resolutions aroiiow mostly or should ])o addressed to ourselves, 
and if wo can only carry through this simple programme that 
is mapped out by the Congress, by the Khilafat Committee 
and by the Muslim League, I repeat my conviction that we 
shall attain Swaraj, that we shall ledress the Khilafat wrong 
and the Punjab wrong during this year. 

Conclusion 

“You will accept the evidence that I tender that through- 
out my long travels I have noticed that the masses, that the 
women of India, are absolutely with us. I ask educated Indians 
to accept my testimony that they are neither so unintelligent 
or uncultured as we often consider them to be. They see far 
more truly through their intuition, and wc, educated Indians, 
with our intellects, are clouded by a multiplicity of ideas, and 
1 ask you to accept the testimony given by Sir Thomas Muriro, 
and I confirm that testimony, that the masses of India are 
really more cultured than any in the world. It has become 
customary with me now adays that before I retire from 
meetings I make a collection for the Tilak Swaraj fund. 
Volunteers will presently go out in your midst, and I ask 
you to give your best to this fund. 1 thank you for the 
extraordinary patience with which you have listened to me, 
and I pray to God that He may give us the necessary courage 
and wisdom to do our duty. 



The Change of Viceroyalty 

On April 2n(h Lord Chelmsford left India much to the relief 
of all. This is no place to assess pontifical performances in 
preference to pul)lic affairs. Suffice it to say that an obscure 
man, raised from the Captaincy of a British Infantry to the 
Viceroyalty of India., when capable men in England wore all 
alisorbed in the great War, l.ord Chehnsfoid brought with 
him the tradition of an infantryman and toc»k away with him 
the unabated pity of every class of men in India. His puerile 
submission to Mr. Montagu’s Reforms, and bis subsequent 
undignified recantation, earned for him the undying hostility 
of Anglo-India. He was xjopular with no one ; he was in 
confidence with no one. In his own Council, he was ruled and 
his weakness was exploited by his Councillors. The Depart¬ 
ments of State acted independently of him. The 1. C. 8. 
was in revolt against him. A mentally and intellectually weak 
man, this Captain-Viceroy has done more to undermine the 
foundation of the British Empire in India and to bring sorrow 
and travail to the Indian people than all the age-long pile of 
natural inequities which the autocratic system of a foreign 
administration is bound to produce in the long run. Blissfully 
ignorant of the art of administration and statesmanship, with 
a blank umbrageous past. His Lordship will ever remain seared 
in the hearts of Indians for his infamous Rowlatt Act, the out- 
Horoding massacre at Jhallianwalla, and his sneaky whittling 
down of the Reforms that a trusted Minister of the Crown 
thought over due to India. Throughout 1920 Indians wanted his 
recall and impeachment from a hundred platforms. No other 
Viceroy has carried aw^ay such an encomium from a people he 
was placed over to rule. 

On April 2nd. Lord Chelmsford left the shores of India. 
There was no Indian crowd either to cheer him or to ‘ring’ him 
out, no Indian farewell address. The same day H. E. Lord 
Beading, the ex-Lord Chief Justice of England, landed in 
Bombay and assumed charge of the Viceroyalty. 

After Lord Chelmsford there remained at least one man, 
Sir William Vincent, in the Govt, of India whom the country 

12 
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would have been happy to spare. As said the Capital of 
Calcutta:— 

‘‘India would also profit by the appointn^ent of a new Home Member. 
Sir William Vincent has dropped into a rut from which..he cannot 
extricate himself. He has come to regard as infallible his own system 
of weights and measures, and like Old Polonius is irritatingly self- 
sufficient. He puts me in mind of Mathew Ridley, the Home* Secretary, 
who thought it ({uite the right thing for coarse warders to forcibly feed 
suffragettes who went on a hunger-strike in jail. Wliy not try the 
experiment of a non-official Iforne Member 

The first pronouncement of the new Viceroy was delivered 
on the 3rd of April 1921 in reply to the address of welcome 
presented by the Bombay Municipality. In the course of a 
humourous speech Lord Reading feelingly said :— 

“Justice and sympathy never fail to evoke responsive chords in the 
hearts of men, of whatever race, creed or class. Tli(*y are the two bright¬ 
est gems in any diadem. 

“Without them tliere is no lustre in the Crown,—with them there is 
a ratliance that nevc-r fails to attract loyalty and affection. The Rritish 
reputation for justice must never b^ impaired during my tenure of office. 
I must regretfully admit your statement that there is discontent in 
India. I join with you in the prayer that it may be my good fortune 
to allay it, but 1 must not at this moment discuss its causes or effects. 
India is too responsive and too generous to expect me to make a pro¬ 
nouncement whicli could not bo bash'd upon my own individual observa 
tions and information. Any declaration of policy to-day woilld be and 
must be founded upon opinions of others and could not be the result of 
my own deliberate judgment. I feel convinced that I fchall best^is- 
charge my duty to the King Emperor and serve the interests of India if 
I take time to collect information, seek advice and form conclusions.” 

Thus the new Viceroy took time to take in the situation 
and then to crystallise his own policy. By a consensus of 
opinion the N C-0 leaders suspended for the time the more 
aggressive parts of their campaign. The great name that Lord 
Reading brought to India as the ex-Lord Chief Justice of the 
British people, and his obviously sincere utterances that justice 
was to be paramount even in India, bad already biased many 
a grateful Indian heart, not excluding the most vapid non-co- 
oporator, in his favour for, after all, non-co operation was born 
out of despair. So after a partial exhaustion suffered on 
account of the hurricane campaign of boycott of the Duke and 
the Colleges in the first two months of the year, non co- 
operators now kept one eye on the Viceroy and the other on 
their preliminary work of organisation and training. On the 
other hand, Government, still moving in the Chelmsfordian 
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tradition, and now relieved from the pre*occupation of the 
Royal Tour, turned its attention to the Gandhi movement. 
Repression was started early in March, and very soon a carte 
blanche was given to all officials to fight non-co-operation. 

The first move was taken by Lord Sinha’s Government 
in Bihar. His unenviable position as the first Indian Governor 
pitch-forked into position by an astute Minister of the Crown 
surrounded by a hostile band of high I. C. S. dignitaries and 
European vested interests, was easily exploited to show the 
incongruous setting, and soon his Government became the 
laughing stock of all by its ludicrous actions against N-C-0. 
The anti-drink campaign of the latter was fought by a counter- 
propaganda which emphasised the “value of wine both as a 
food and as a medicine. Many great men were wine-drinkers, 
Moses, Alexander, Julius Caesar, Napolean, Shakespeare, Watt, 
Gladstone, Tennyson, Bismark, etc'’ said the Govt. ! ! ! 

By a circular, now known as the Rainy Circular, the 
Government instigated its officials to suppress the anti-drink 
and other activities of the N-C-0, and the officials utilised 
their new power with so great zeal and vigour that sometimes 
Government found it impossible to lustify their action. 

Next came the U. P. Government with more drastic 
measures. Sec. H4 1, P.C. was lavishly used to gag persons 
and public meetings. The Seditious Meetings Act was pro¬ 
claimed in Oudh, On ir)th March the Government issued a 
communique stating that the N-C-0 movement was re\olu- 
tionary and anarchical, and that it was the duty of all servants 
of the Crown to counteract it ; that “any existing prohibitions 
to olTicers in regard to participation in political movements can 
not apply to them when actively opposing N-C 0 and it is the 
policy of the Govt, to encourage all officials to declare them 
solves openly and actively against the movement!" On the 
6th April another urgent epistle was addressed to all Comis- 
sioners and peripatetic officers to take the first offensive 
move in its fight with N-C-0. It said : — 

“Oriters alnady issued have antbunzed an extensive use of the, 
restricted powers conferred by the ordinary Law. District uflicera arc 
permitted to (‘nforce the total prohibition of inflammatory meetings . 
there is no reason why Collectors should not attend and address meetings 
of Reforms leagues and Liberal leagues d(‘Bigued to oppose the movement.” 

And so on ; in fact orders were passed as if there was a 
regular war or rebellion to the land ! 
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Tho Punjab Government, loss domoiistraiivo than thd 
Government of Sir Harcourt Butler, had already kept several 
districts gagged, and on April 26th by a further notification it 
declared the districts of Lahore, Amritsar and Shokhpura to be 
proclaimed areas, and the operations of the Seditious Meetings 
Act was further extended. It was only the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay that kept its head cool in trying times. Tho 
hysterics of U. P. Government was fortunately not followed 
anywhere else, though in Bengal the Governor Lord Ronald- 
shay tried his best to keep the excessive zeal of tho subordi¬ 
nate magistracy under ])roper control. (for details see Chro¬ 
nicle of Events of this period). 

In tho Legislative Assembly on March 24ih a full-dress 
debate was held on Non-co operation, during which Sir 
Wiliam Vincent laid down the policy of the Govt, with 
reference to N C O and its alleged evils, and talked of the 
necessity of taking repressive measures to ])u< it down. 
A full reply to tho Home Member was given by M. Gandhi 
in his paper “Young India’^ which is reproduced below 
as it puts both views in luminous contrast :— 

“Sir William VincciU’b spoecli is a plausible dcti'iico of the Q()Vi‘rn- 
inciit’s policy oi repivsbion. Jt ib a <iibtor(.iou or concoctiuii of facts. ,It 
IS au app(3al to our cupidity and a raibiiitorprctatiou ot tlie mot ivos bf 
nou-co-opcratiouibts. 

“lie sayb tliat tliededarod object of iu)n*co-o})eTationibts is paralysis 
of tlic Government and that “in their eiTort to achieve tho object there 
is no source ol discontent which they have not usid.” Now both these 
btiitements arc lialf-truths. Tlui primary objeet of Non-co-operation is 
nowhere stated to he paralysis oi the Gowiunic'nt. Th. primary object 
Jh self-puriMcation. Its dinct result must be paralysis of a Government 
whicli lives ou our vices and wc'aknesses. Similarly, it is a dangerous 
haU-truth to say that we have leit no source of discontent unused. Wc 
could not he’p using sourct,‘8 of legitimate discontent, but Non-co- 
operatiouist> have rigidly retrained from using any and every liiscon- 
t<'nt, if only because we would weaken our C';use if W(' did. Tiie illustra¬ 
tion of wJiat I mean will b' h \st seen fiorn the refutation of the very 
next sentence which Sir Wdliam has spoken in 8a[>port of his contention : 
“VV^hereA^er tliey liiid dibCoi\l between employer and employi'o, there some 
agent or emissary of Non-co-opi ration [»arty proci'cils at oiici* to foster 
discontent and promote ill-feeiing.'’ This is not only untrue, but it is 
an incitement to the two to oppose Noa-co-operatioii. The avowed 
policy of Non-co-operation has been not lo inako [lolitical use ol disputes 
bitvveen labour and capital. They have end-avoureil to hold tlie balance 
ev(inly bjtweeii the two—we would be fools if we wantonly set labour 
against capital. It would be just the way to play into the bands of a 
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Government which wouM ^T(*aily stivngflien its hold on the country ])y 
Betting capit.'ilibts against labourers and vice versa In Jharia, for 
instance, it was anon-co-operator who prevented an extending strilsc;. 
The mtiderating intluence in (^alcutta was that of non-co-operators. The 
latter will not hesitate to advance the cause of strikers where they ha\e 
a just grievance. Tlu^y have ever refused to h'lid their assistance to 
unjust strikes. “Where there is a racial ill-feeling”, declares Sir William 
Vincent, “these emissaries iiurry on their evil errand/’ He must know 
tliat this IS a false statement. Tlieiv is a racial feeling between Erglish- 
racn and Indians. There is the memory of Jalhatiw'ala—an i v('rgr(‘en. 
But ‘ thes(‘ emissaries” have been veritable messengers ol peace. They 
have ( Verywhere H'strained the fury ol the unthinking. And I make bold 
to say that but for the existence of the spirit of non-violence, there 
w'ould lave been more innocent blood spilt inspite of the tlinvat of 
Dyerism and G’Dw'yerisni. Our fault has lain in re-fusing to lick th(‘ 
boot that has kndv-d, in withdrawdng co-op('Tation until there was frank 
rcfu-ntence. Non-co-operators are to lx* pleased for turning tin* fury of 
an outraged peo[)le from Englishmen to the system they are called upon 
to administer. 

“But Sir William is nothing il he is not thorough in his attempt to 
divide and rule. He declaims ; “Where there ai(‘ (piarrels between land¬ 
lord and tenant— have we not si eii this in the Uniti-d Provinces— 
there again ])roce(‘d tliese ('missaries of e\d to pro[)agate unre-st, and stir 
up disorder.” Sir William should know' that tiu- te nant movement is 
under the control of J’undit Jawaharhal Nehru wh()^e one purjiose regard¬ 
ing the tenants has been to educate tlu-m to be* jiatu-nt ami calm. Sir 
William lias simiily atteiiifitod to set tie* laiid-lords against the Non- 
co-operation nioveraeiit. Fortunately, the laml-lords know as well as 
the tenants that, s) long a^ tliey ar.* ju')t, tliey have nothing to fear 
from Non-co-operators. 

‘‘The movement,’ says Sir William, ‘is purely destructive, and so 
far as I have bc'en able to a.^ceitaiu contains no (‘leinent of constructive 
ability ’ It is undoubUxIly destructive in the S(*nse that a Burg(‘on w'ho 
applies the kiiite to a iliseased part may be said to maki* a destruetivi* 
movement. Tins destruetive mov<’ment bears in it the surest seed of 
construction as the surgeon’s knife contains the seed of health. Is 
temporanee destructive / Are national sehools springing up every¬ 
where (Fstructive ? Are ihe liiousauds of spiuiuug wheels destructive 
of a nation’s prosperity 1 Tliey wnll (l.*str y forc'ign domination whether 
It hails from Lancashire or is threatened from Japan. 

“Having attempted to S(t classes against masses, Sir William pro-’ 
ceeds to paralyze both, with the Lading of hel[)lessn(*ss and the fear of 
internal strife and aggression from without. Is iluidu-Muslim unity 
such flimsy stuff that w'e sliall b‘gin to (juarrel as soon as the British 
guns are withdrawn from our shores ? W(‘re w'e sixty years ago less 
able to protect ourselves thin wc are now' ? Or is it not a fact that 
judged by the western slandar,! we were ivver so Iu*lph‘ss as we now 
are/ Self-government, as I have slid hjfoiv, connotes the pow'er of 
8**lf-pr()tecti()n and a country wdiich cannot protect itself is not prepared 
for immediate and complete self-government. In this one sentence 
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Sir William has unwittingly condemned British rule ami prove ib 
necessity of immediate mending or ending of tliatrule. Aceordnij 
my method—the method of suflFering or soul-force,—the country s 
day prepared for self-protection. According to Sir William’s standand. 
the reforms have nothing in them to enable India even in a liurulred 
years to arm herself for defence against a combination of world powers. 
Judged by that standard, the reforms do forge stronger the chains that 
bind India and make her feel helpless. The speaker talks glibly of 
impending destruction of every vested int< TC‘st. He needs to be remind¬ 
ed, that the greatest vested interest of India—her self-sufficiency— 
was destroyed by this foreign domination and the speaker’s plan will 
still fuither deepen India’s proverty. 

“Even ah Sir William has misrepresented non-co-operators’ motive's, 
8«' has he misconstrued their methods. We have not failed in our eflbrt 
regarding the educated classes. I admit tliat the responst m practice 
might have been greater from them. But I make bold to say that 
tlic vast majority of them are with us in spirit, though the flesh being 
w('ak, th(‘y are not able to make what from their p(»]nt of view is a 
sacrihcc. We have been trying to act on tin* masses from the commence¬ 
ment. We regard them as our main-stay, for it is they who have to 
attain Swaraj. It is neither the sole concern of the iiinrned mc'ii nor 
that oi the educated class. Botli must subserve their interest in ar.y 
scheme of Swaraj, and as soon as the masses liave attained sufficient 
self-control and learnt mass discipline, we shall not liesitate, if necessary, 
to advise them to suspend payment of taxes to a Government that lias 
never truly looked after their welfare and that lias exploited a.nd ter¬ 
rorised them every time th(‘y liave sliow'ii tlu' h'ast symptom of rising 
against their exploitation. 

“Sir William has been extremely disiiigemums m describing the 
Government’s methods of dealing with Non-coof ('ration Dideiicc' of 
of Indi.'i .Act lie will not use against men who 1 avi* liurt nobody and 
wdio are restraining people irom committing violeiie-'. lUit he is using 
orliiiary statut-s against tlu'm in an extraordinary manner umhr a 
I ceiice given to liiiii by iion-eo o[)erat( rs wdio will not ehalleiigc oiders 
m a ciuii t of law' He w id not coneiliato the nialeonh ni s by granting 
6waraj, for that would lea'l to anarchy. He does not botlier his lieatl 
ab(tut tile two things w'hich liave caus'd all the unr(st and winch ha\e 
acUd like two adne and C(»rioding poisons in tlu' Indian body—the 
Khilalat and tile Punjab wrongs. He does not ti ll o'-what catastrojilie 
IS Mody to befall India if the Khilaiat promises w^ere redeemed and 
the I'uiijab w'ouiid liealed. 

“H(‘ lias ornamented Ins extraordinary spec'ch witli an ungentlemanly 
and insinuating attack upon tln.^ Ali Brothers who av' putting uii a 
noble tight for Islam and India, and a still more ungentlemanly attack 
on a ‘gentleman of the name of Vakub lla?au’, and an ungTaciou-* 
reference to iiis Turk’sh w'ife. 

“As 1 liavc said, it was painful for me to read the speech, still more 
painful to have to criticise it. I assure the Ti'adc'r Hiat self-restrained 
as 1 am in language, the speech has been a severe strain upon m}-^ capa¬ 
city for restraint. I have scored out many an adjective w'hicli 1 believe 
would accurately describe ISir William’s performance. 1 am sorry.” 
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Political Conferences 

Another method of fighting N-C-0 adopted by the Govt, 
was to inspire platform propaganda by rallying the Moderates, 
or rather the Ministerialists, but the attempt did not prove 
much of a suecess. Under official inspiiation Sir S, N. 
Bannerii ovened the first “Reforms Conference'' at Calcutta 
or the 9th of April and said in his speech that the object of the 
Conference was to establish ‘Reform Assoc\at\o\\&' a\\ o\e\' 
the country and also Union Boards in the villages/or i^anitatwii 
and political propaganda. As a Minister of Govt,, he said, 
he had been directed to issue a circular to all Magistrates 
asking them to stimulate the creation of Union Boards / 
The meeting was not attended by even 300 men and most 
of the promi/ient men among the Moderates including 
such men as Mr B. N. Basu and Sir Ashutosh Chaudhuri 
did not join. At Lucknow the Dy. Commissioner tried to 
inaugurate an “Anti-Revolutionary League" on April 25ih. 
but it ended in an uprorious meeting of Non co operators 
under the lead of Mr. Shaukat.Ali. Similarly at Muttra the 
Collector first called a public meeting, then took the chair by 
force against the sense of the meeting, and then finding it 
impossible to conduct the proceedings as he liked, declared it 
an unlawful assembly under S. 144 and dispersed it with 
the help of armed Police. Mrs. Besant's Reform Conference 
held at Calicut on 24th April, however, proved more 
successful as most of the influential landlords including the 
Zamoriii of Calicut and the Rajah of Kollengode under official 
patronage were in great alarm of their tenants. 

In contrast to these Reform Conferences, some of the old 
Proviricial Conferences affiliated to the Congress held their 
sittings about this time. Of these the most important was 
the Punjab Provincial Conference which met at Rawalpindi 
on 30th April under Hakim Ajmal Khan. The resolutions 
that were passed are typical of all the nationalist Confer¬ 
ences and are given in detail below :— 

Whereas the faith of the people of India in the British sense of justice 
and fair play has been completely shattered by the various acts of repression 
systematically resort(‘d to and the many grievous wrongs perpetrated by the 
present bureaucracy, which have robbed the people of their liberties and 
elementary rights of citizenship, and whereas this policy has culminated 
in the enactment of the Punjab tragedy, and whereas the Government 
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instead of repenting for its misdeeds and making proper atonement there¬ 
for persists in its criminal course, and whereas recently it has resorted to 
active and widespread repression by ilh'gal and unwarranted use of 
statutory powers with a view to put down the legitimate striving of the 
nation towards freedom, this Conference declares its a firm adherence to ^ 
the resolution of non-violent Non-co-operation passed by the Indian * 
National Congress. 

That this Conh'i’ence congratulates this province on its splendid 
observance of the principle of nou-v ohnice in the face of giave provo¬ 
cation offered by the administration by the uncalled for and unjustified 
appliealion tf the* Seditious Meetings Act even in (‘lection lirius, the use 
of th(‘ l)etenc<* of India Act to gag inifiortant public, men, by (diargmg 
religious iV'formeTs as ol'diiiury fellons, by slopping m(‘etingsand pioc,eed- 
ings evv'ii of a religious cbaTaet(‘i* and tin? intro«luet on ol iiaibarous 
methods in tb<‘ treatment of undei-trial political prisoni‘rs, such as hand¬ 
cuffing both liands and the forcible nmioval of kir[)anB etc. and the 
awariling of solitary confirn'inent in puivly political (iases. 

That this Conf(“rence plac(‘S on r(‘cord its indignant protest against 
the repressive ordeis of ttie District Magist ate ot Bannu, reshawar, 
Hazara and Kohat jirohibiting th(‘m from expressing tlu'ir views in private 
or public meetings m conimetion with such (juestions of i>ublic importance 
as Non-co-operation and Kbilafat tluTeby making ti S'*nou^ attempt to 
suppress all public activities relative to Kbilafat and Indian National 
Congriss, 

That this Conference views with contempt and regards as an insult 
tli(* announcement of tlie Government that greater p(‘euniary com pen- 
sat ion 18 to be paid to the relatives of the victims of officials massacred 
in Amritsar and exhorts these relatives to retu‘-(‘ to receive or even touch 
tins blood-money and assures tliese uufortunati‘ sufferers that tli(‘re is 
nioiK'y in hand iii the l‘unjab relief fund sufficient to m(*et all their needs. 

The Kerala Provincial Conferences. 

Another Provincial Conference of the N-C O parly was 
held at Ottapalam in the newly created Congro.^s province of 
Kerala or Malabar. This First Kerala political conference 
was held on the 23rd April 1921 presided over by Mr. T. 
Prakasam and was the nucleus round which a number of 
conferences cropped up. As usual, wherever non-co-operation 
was at work, a posse of Reserve Police was brought in with 
obvious intention and soon a fracas arose. On 26th. the 
Kerala Students* Conference was held and while it was in 
session news spread that some of the Kbilafat volunteers of 
the Conferences were being roughly handled by the Police. Mr. 
Ramunni Menon, the N-C-0 vakil of Ottapalam who was the 
secretary of the Kerala conferences, at once proceeded to the 
spot to allay trouble, but he was seized by the police and 
mercilessly beaten. 
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When Mr. Karnunni Menon entered the pandal after the 
assault, as the Students* Conference was proceeding, he was lift¬ 
ed up, taken to the platform and garlanded amidst cheers. Other 
assaulted Moplahs and Hindus came to the ])andal and joined the 
audience. The conference continued without break. Messrs. 
Kamunni Menon and Madhava Menon made statements about 
the police riot. Messrs Prakasam and Murtiizi Sahib who wern 
))reseiit for all conferences addressed them exliortiiig ohs(l*^ alien 
of non-violence under the gravest provocation. The proceedings 
terminated at 1. P.M. after which a procession, a furlcng loi g, 
started from the pandal headed by Messrs Prakasam and 
Eamuiini Menon and passed through the important streets, 
orderly and solemnly, lasting for three hours. Complete hartal 
w’as observed in the town Shopkeepers induced by 
the police to open, refused. It may be noted that the D.S.P. 
Mr. Hitchcock left Ottapalam after the riot commenced and 
just before Mr. liamunui Menon was assultod. 

A correspondent of the ^Madva!^ MaU\ the premier Anglo- 
Indian journal of Madras and noted for its hostility to Indian 
aims, thus describes the incident:— 

“At 11 A.M. some altercation apijicars to ha\c taken place be¬ 
tween the volunteer Kunhappa Menon, and one of the Peserxe 
constables, and I saw him being brought to the police station 
and roughly handled by a couy>le of Reserve men. At- the station 
bo w^as subsequently set free and ho went away towards the 
Conference pandal. Eventually news of this incident reached 
the pandal where the Students* Conference is now being held, 
and Mr. Kamunni Menon and Mr. Abdul Hamid, vSeer(‘tary of 
the Madras Khilafat Conference, turned up at the scene, 
evidently with the object of trying to pacify the people and 
prevent any conflict between the volunteers of local people with 
the police. Before their arrival, however, a certain shopkeeper 
and a vakibs gumastah were heaten by the police for an insult 
alleged to have been offered, and this drew a small crowd to 
the bazzar road, near the place where the Reserve Police are 
camping. Mr. Ramunni Menon (the N-C-0 Vakil) asked the 
crowd not to loiter about but to go away, whereupon one of the 
crowd, who happened to be a policeman in undress, declined 
to go away and challenged Mr. Ramunni Menon*s right to ask 
him to go. Inspite of the very conciliatory attitude which 
Mr. Ramunni Menon adopted, he was beaten. 

1 - 2(0 
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‘‘Some one appears to have told the Reserve Police consta¬ 
bles that the man who had iust gone away was Mr. Rammnni 
Menon, one of the leading otiicials of the Conference. On 
hearing this a couple of Reserve men ran after Mr, Ramunni 
Menon, who was by this time some distance away, fetched 
him back, slapping him on the face and beating him as he was 
brought along. Arriving at the gate of the police station, Mr. 
Ramunni Menon was allowed to go and went straight back 
to the Conference pandal. 

“Many Moplahs were in a state of frenzy, and one of them 
begged the ])orinission of the leader to go out and die in 
furtherance of their cause. It must be said to the credit of 
the leaders that they had the situation well in hand and put 
groat restraint upon the audience. They exhorted them on 
no account to resort to violence which would bo detrimental 
to their movement. One of the 'fhangals present at the 
conference also used his influence aiid exhorted the Moplahs 
to behave peacefully. There was no further incident, but I 
thought that serious trouble was brewing when shortly after¬ 
wards a crowd of about sixty or seventy Moplahs armed with 
knives came up from the town side, because their attitude 
seemed to me to indicate they were bent upon n)aking reprisals 
on the police, but, fortunately, they thought better of their 
action and, I believe, it was mainly through the instru¬ 
mentality of the local Village Magistrate, an elderly man, that 
the Moplahs wore induced to retire. By this time all the 
Reserve Police were called in and, but for this, there might 
have been a conflict resulting in serious co).se(|uencos.^' 

Needless to say, this alFair kept the Moplahs in a high 
state of tension, and this is one of the many causes that led 
them openly to revolt in the October following (see posto). 

As a result of the police riot the first class Honorary Magis¬ 
trates of Ottapalam, Messrs Sankuiii Menon, Narayanier, 
and Abdul Kader resigned. As Mr. Ramunni Menon, narrated 
the details of riot and assault on him. Vakil Mr. V. M. 
Ooxindan Nair announced suspending his practice and also 
Messrs. Kochoun Nair and l\ S. Narayana Nair. 



The Mulshi Satyagraha Campaign 

On 16th April 1921 a practical instance of successful 
passive resistance was witnessed at Mulshi Peta, Poona. At 
this place the Tatas wore to erect a dam in the rivers Nira- 
Mula and for this Government, under its Land Acquisition act, 
had to acquire the neighbouring villages. The farmers, how¬ 
ever, refused to be turned out of their land where they bad 
been living for generations and had their ancestral hearth 
and home and cultivation, dearer to them than their worth 
in gold. Government, however, determined to have the land, 
for, was not the great dam to be constructed for the benefit 
of the Tata Company and those interested, even though it 
were to snap the heart-strings of the p)Oor peasants ? Govern¬ 
ment offered them very liberal compensation and even under¬ 
took to settle them on good cultivable land at some other 
place, but so perverse and pig-headed wore these illiterate 
peasants that they could not be induced to accept such tempt¬ 
ing offer and preferred to die, if need be, at the same spot 
where their fathers had laboured and died ! In March 1920 
the Govt, strongly made a declaration that they must acquire 
the land by any means and would not have any truculence. 
On Fob. 1st. 1921 the Collector of Poona visited the spot, 
and tried to sawjao the peasants, using threat, cajolery and 
other methods suitable to the occasion, but none agreed to 
leave their land. Meanwhif , all petitions unavailing, the 
peasants determined to practise Satyagraha. Some of the 
Poona non-co-operators and other leading men organised them 
into a band of Satyagrahis of the genuine Gandhi-brand, 
and then followed a remarkable scene of passive resistance as 
narrated below. 

The Telegram to the Viceroy 

On the 15th. Dr. Paalak, Secretary, Satyagraha Sahayak 
Mandal, Poona, wired to the Viceroy and the Governor of 
Bombay as follows :—‘Feeling helpless and driven to desperation 
by the proposed acquisition of lands in 54 villages in Mulshi 
Peta, Poona District, for the construction of a tank by the 
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Tata Hydro Electric Company, the poor peasants have decided 
to j)ractise Satyagraha on strictly non-violent lines from the 
Kith of April. We think it desirable that Ilis Excellency 
should, with a view to meet the ends of justice, equity and 
good conscience, intercede to stop the work to save the 
])eisants from deprivation of their lands and the consequent 
<levastation of their homes and hearths by their submorgonco 
under water. It is expected that about one to two thousand 
Mavalas would asseni])le at Mulshi to morrow in the 
Satyagraha camp/ 

As notified, Satyagiaha commenced on rhe Kith Ai)ril at 
7 A.M. at Mulshi. The Satyagrahis were inbtruct(3d in the Satya¬ 
graha camp to remain absolutely non-violent, even under the 
gravest i)rovocation. They marched in a body to the ])laco 
where the work of erecting tlie datn was being done 
jt) the bed of the river.s Nira and Mula. It was four 
furlongs in breadth and nearly one hmidrod feet in 
length. The Deputy Su])erinten(lent of Volice, the Engi- 
neora of the Tata Company with an army of labourers 
led by the contractoi'd tried to begin work, but hundreds of 
Satyagrahis laid themselves down on the ground. There are 
three crucial points ; the fir»t, where the ma^onary work 
of the dam in the river bed was lately begun ; the second 
where the water in the river bed was being pumped out ; 
the third where the mines were 1)eing worked. The 
labourers l)egaii to lay dow n stones and mortar on the first point 
under the direct superintendence of Mr. Cameron, the Tata 
Engineer. The Satyagrahis folded their hands in )>raycr and 
laid themselves flat lengthwise on the work and also on 
tlie road loading to the masonary. No room was left for 
labourers to work unle.ss they threw stones on the bodies of 
the Satyagrahis. The labourers could not be so inhuman 
find stopped w^ork. 'Fh'^y were ordered again to begin 
work by watering the masonary whieh resulted in drenching 
the bodies of the Satyagrahis. None moved an inch and ulti¬ 
mately this w'ork Inid to be stopped too. At the second point 
wlnu’ever crowbars w^cre raised they found the Satya¬ 
grahis. undernoath. That wH)rk al-o w^is sto])pcd. So too 
at the third point. At 0 A.M. the whole work w^as 
sto\)pcd. Messrs Karandikar, Palsulc, l'>a\are, Eanade, 
IJapai, Kiiiitkar, Chaqsahed, Gokbale, and others led the 
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men. Messrs Paranipye, Joshi, Pliatak, Bhopaikar and Gokhale 
also attended from Poona. 

The conduct of the Police was commendable. The labour¬ 
ers of the company were greatly impressed ; one by one they 
refused to work against the interests of their fellow country¬ 
men. Some left the work at once. There prevailed supreme 
])cace. Not a sound of violence either of labourers or of 
Satyagrahi was hoard. The work was stopped absolutely. 

From 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. no attempt was made to resume 
work by the Tata Company men at Musli. Meanwhile Mr. 
Bhaba of Tata Company arrived. After his arrival an 
attempt was made under his superintendence to resume 
the work of watering the masonary where the Mavalas had 
laid themselves down. Orders were given to the contractors 
to throw water on the masonary even when the Mavalas had 
covered the inasonary with their bodies. The attempt, how¬ 
ever, failed owing to the tenacity and determination of the 
Mavalas and the refusal of the labouring men and women to 
throw water on the bodies of their fellow countrymen. 
Being enraged at these failurers the Engineer, Mr. Cameron, 
in consultation with Mr. Bhaba, improvised a water-pipe 
lino on the high river wall directly over the heads of the 
Mavalas and commen( 3 od throwing water from above. The 
wat3r that came over their heads was found to bo scorchingly 
hot, but none of the hundreds of the bravo Mavalas stirred 
an inch from his position. The civil and police authorities 
were present on the scene, and although warned of the fact 
that the water was unbearably hot, they viewed the scene in 
a spirit of nonchalance. Amongst those who were subjected 
to this hot-water ordeal \vere Messrs. Bhuskute, Deo, 
Palsulc, Deware, Gokhale, Bhopatkar, Paranjpye, Joshi, 
Dr, Phatak and other local leaders. This continued 
for over half an hour and yet in the end the Tata Com¬ 
pany men could not succeed in resuming work till eveiiing. 
Thus ended the first day of the Sat-yagraha struggle at Mulshi. 

On the 18th the Satyagraha struggle opened just as 
before in the early morning with Satyagrahis sitting or 
lying flat on the work of the dam. A teeblc attempt was 
made to commence work but it had soon to be abandoned. 
Supreme silence ruled over the whole scone. Some women 
also joined. At 9 a.m. Mr Kelkar with Messrs Bhopatkar 
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and Gokhale arrivcil from Poona. Mr. Kolkar wonl about 
the whole dam. Messrs. Bhaba and Cameron saw Mr. 
Kelkar and requested him to give them an opportunity to 
talk about the matter. Mr. Kelkar referred the matter 
to Mavalas and after consultation they agreed to send 
their representatives to Poona only to give a hearing 
lo the Tata men, the final decision in the matter being 
reserved in their own hands. Both parties agreed and 
amidst loud cheers the Satyagrahis returned to their camp. 

For several days the some thing contijiued. Practically 
all work came to a standstill. The Satyagrahists triumphed, 
and none, as they had feared and come prepared, was killed 
or even beaten. And on April 28th Mr. A. Cameron, Chief 
Engineer of the Mulshi Works, gave a written undertaking that 
for 6 months, i.e. up to the 7th of November 1921, no work of 
any kind will be done towards the erection of the dam. 

The success of the Mulshi Satyagrahis was a practical 
demonstration of the Gandhian creed. Whore a body of men, 
acting on high principles, meekly submit themselves to the 
threatened consequences of their faith, they secure their 
ultimate triumph, and really have not lo suffer much. But 
the preparedness to suffer, and the faith in the cause must 
be there. Gandhi’s dv ^trino of non-co-operation was funda¬ 
mentally based on this, and to those who understood this, 
the Mulshi affair carried conviction. 


The Malegaon & Giridih Riots. 

In contrast to those police-out breaks, there occurred in 
Malegaon in the Nasik district, Bombay, a murderous mob-out¬ 
break ending in serious loss of life and property. The popula¬ 
tion of the place consists mainly of Mahomodans with a 
sprinkling of Hindus, and the Khilafat propaganda was going 
strong for sometime. On the 25th April several Momins were 
prosecuted for carrying arms at a mass meeting in contravention 
of an order by the District Magistrate. They were convicted and 
fined, but some of ibein in default of payment were committed 
to jail. A disturbance being threatened, the City Sub-Inspec¬ 
tor, the Mamlaldar and the Resident Magistrate proceeded 
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to the town with three or four armed constables. The mob 
attacked the City Sub Inspector with stones and his men fired 
some rounds in the air. As, however, the mob did not disperse 
the City Sub-Inspector took refuge in the house of Mr. 
Pophate, a merchant, next to which is a temple. The mob 
surrounded the house, and demanded that he should give 
the Sub-Inspector up, but he put them off. They climbed up 
to the windows with ladders and the Sub-Inspector and his 
men are said to have wounded and killed several in self- 
defence. Failing to ol>tain the Sub-Inspector's person by 
force, the mob brought fuel and kerosene and set fire to 
several houses and the temple. Mr. Pophate and family 
escaped. One or two constables escaped over the roof, 
but the Sub-Inspector was caught, beaten to death and 
thrown into the fire. One or two constables were also 
killed and burnt. The Mamlatdar and the Resident Magis¬ 
trate were stoned but they escaped to the hospital near the 
entrance to the Fort, both being injured, the latter seriously. 
The mob cut the telegraph wires and stopped the Mail tongas 
from running. The unarmed police on town duty were driven 
out of the town. Some were beaten and some were killed. 

Next day the mob began plundering houses of Mahomedan 
leaders who had counselled moderation regarding the Khilafat 
agitation. The mob marched out for securing the release of the 
6 men who had been sent to jail for not paying fines. It 
next wont to the kutohary and told the Marnlatder in charge 
that unless the men were immediately released they would 
set fire to the Government treasury room. Realising the 
helplessness of the situation the Mamlatdar released the men. 
The mob carried those men on their shoulders through the 
town shouting “Allah 0-Akbar". The burning of the temple 
appears to have been carried out deliberately after an hour's 
parley with the occupants to deliver up the Sub-inspector 
who had taken refuge there. 

Other acts of incendiari.sm followed. Many residents, 
especially the Hindus, left their home. For three days the mob 
raged and brought anarchy in the town. On the 29th April 
the Commissioner, the Inspector General and the Deputy 
Inspector General of Police with 70 British troops from 
Ahmednagar ap]>cared ; quiet was restored and ?)o reprisals 
were taken, 
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Mob Outbreak at Giridih 

Another outbreak of violence occurred at Giridih on 
April 25th. The disturbances a]>pear to have originated from 
the efforts of the Non-cooperation panchayat to enforce 
by means of social boycott a decision which the accused 
person refused to olx^y. A dispute having arisen regarding 
the sale of a cow the ])anchayal of Hishini])ur decidt'd that 
the seller should take back the cow. This bo dc'^liiuMl to do 
and ho was boycotred. His daughter on April 23rd, attempted 
to draw water from the village well, but a man named 
Mogal Jan, a Khilafat volunteoT, prevented her and is said 
to have pushed the girl and broken her pitcher. The Tolice, 
always on *^ho scent of non-eo operation, found now a ])lau- 
siblc field of w’ork. Mogal was charged with inilawfnl obstruc¬ 
tion and violating the modesty of the girl, d ho Non co- 
operators boycotted the police of Pachamba. Large crowuls 
which eventually numbered about ten thousand assembled 
outside the Giridih Court w^here the trial was held. The 
accused who refused to defend himself or furnish bail was 
remanded to jail. Part of the crowd rushed ahead to the jail 
and some of them declared that they would oi\ter jail with 
their })rother and on being told to fall back, the mob began 
stoning the Police, inflii'ting severe injui’ios and damaging the 
Jail buildings. Rumour spread that some of the mob had boon 
killed and their bodies taken inside the Jail. At this time tho 
8. D. O. came and took some of tho party inside the jail and as 
they were convinced that there was no truth in the reiwt, the 
crowd gradually dispersed. In tho afternoon, however, a mob of 
about 5000 ressembled and appeared in front of the Tbana, abused 
the Sub-Inspector Jagdoo Prasad Singh and pelted him with 
stories and brickbats. The Sub Inspector fired his revolver woun¬ 
ding one man and then sought his quarters followed by the crowd 
who wTecked and looted his quarters. He ran to the Thana and 
warned tho mob that he had reloaded his ])ostol. The crowd 
however again pursued him and ho fired two shots whereupon 
the crowd dispersed. Armed police and Gurkhas arrived on the 
26th and no further outbreaks occurred. There was no loss of 
life and no very groat outrage except extensive damage to the 
Jail and Police buildings. Subse<iucntly a large number of the 
rioters wore arrested and sentenced. 



THE ASSAM COOLIE EXODUS & 

The Chandpur Outrage 

Early in May 1921 a serious siluailon was oroaterl in 
Assam l)y a stampede of labourers from the Tea (lardeus. The 
reason why they left was that owinK to a slump in the tea 
trade, great reductions and wholesale dismissals were made 
in some of the European gardens, with the consefiuent hardship 
on the labourers. Extremely low wages, two annas or six pice 
per day and inhuman treatment were their common complaint. 
The companies have all along been ])ayiiig 100 to 200 ]jer cent 
dividends, and at this period when thcTo was a temporary 
depression, the planters unmindful of their former colossal 
earnings, which the labouress helped to make, aj)plied the 
shears ruthlessly. Harrowing tales of torture at the gardens 
were recited by the coolies. Theirs was a life of abject slavery 
combined with cruel sweating. They had lately heard of the 
name of Mahatma Gandhi, and fables concerning his powers of 
doing good to the oppressed and poor got current. The simple 
folk believed that ho was an Avatar and that he had come 
to deliver people from their insufferable bondage. Their misery 
ultimately drove them to determine to follow the line of the 
Mahatma, go back to their land, spin charka, abjure western 
sin, and lead a simple and pure life. Inspite of promises of the 
planters to enquire into their grievances, they declined to 
listen to any terms and expressed their firm resolve to leave 
their life of shame and slavery or else die. They particularly 
refused to serve under European masters. For this reason and 
especially for their faith in Gandhi and their pseudo religious 
cry of Gandhi Maharaj H jai, which was fire and brimstone 
to the ear of Englishmen, the European tea-planters and 
the Government attributed the trouble to political agitators, 
i. the non-co operators. In all some 12,000 men and women 
left the gardens. Of these a few hundreds succeeded in 
getting away to their original homes, mostly in the Madras 
Presidency. Other batches left the gardens, with nothing on 
save a rag tied round their waist, carrying their babes and 
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iFivalids in their arms or shoulders, and marching on and on, 
on foot, over long distances, along railway lines and banks 
of rivers, with Mahatma Gandhi's names on their lips, bent 
on reaching their homes anyway in some far distant district 
in the U. P., Behar, C. P., and Madras. Large numbers* 
congregated in some of the big towns in their way, notably 
Kariniganj, Sylhet and Chandjiur. Half fed, half-naked men 
aiid \\onien with emaciated or dying babes in arms, some 
jnst. bom, and with cholera, and fever and abortion 

prevailing, thronged the public high ways, the railway station 
and the ba/aars From Karimganj laige l)atches were sent 
by rail to Chaiidpur and Goalundo to release the awful conges¬ 
tion and (buiger to public health. 

The Chandpur Gurkha Outrage. 

At Ctiaiidiuir they came to a halt, as at this iilace they 
must cross the liver, apparently destitute and unable {‘ither to 
liay for their journey or to feed themselves. The local ))eople, 
under the lead of the Congress ollice, took their charge, but 
the <iU(‘stion of repatriation of so large numbers l>ecame a 
dillicult \)r()l)lem. M hcn the first detachment came down to 
(>handi)ur the local Magistrate, Mr. 8inha, obtained concessions 
from tlie steamship com{)any and on his own responsibility 
spent nearly Ks. 2000 on their transportation. The Goverji- 
ment of Bengal was apiuoachcd and the Ministers were 
appealed to but they were living in the ]danter's stronghold 
at ]>aijeeling confronted by the solid phalanx of ])lanters' 
opposition. The Anglo-Indian Press and the European 
planters cried that since the coolies have left on the call of 
(bmdhi, lot (L‘u.dhi*paities lielj) them—let the fund come 
irom the Congress ollice. Therefore orders were sent that 
faedilies for departure in the way of assisted passages were not 
to be given by the Government officers. The reason given for 
this action was that Government could not take side in labour 
disputes. Idle result of this was that the coolies found them¬ 
selves stranded, and by the 19th May their number in Chand¬ 
pur alone swelled to 4000. Meanwhile, Mr. Maepherson, a 
representative of the European Tea Association of Assam, had 
come to Chandpur and with the help of the S. D. O. tried to 
ind\»ce the coolies to go back to the gardens. This alarmed 
them to a good deal am] there was a panic to leave the place 
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at once. Tho local officials being apprised of the intention 
of tho (Tovornment of Bengal stopped any further transport, 
but failed to inform tho coolies of tho fact. In their ignorairi^ 
they boarded an outlying steamer that was to leave for 
Goalundo on the other side of the river the next morning. 
Between .3 to 4 hundred coolies had already got on board when 
the 8. D. O. arrived along with Mr. Maci)horson to ])revont 
them from getting to the steamer. Tho sight, of the latter 
overawed them, and with a heartening shout of (landlii jt ki jm 
they made a further rush. Tho gang-way between the steamer 
arid the receiving flat was by order removed and several of 
them fell into tho river. A tumult arose and with the help of 
the police, the 8. i). (). and Mr. Maci>herson drove lln‘, on- 
rushing coolies from the flat to tho riverside and from tln^ 
riverside to the Kailway station. An inciflont now happened 
in whiidi tho 8. I). O. was alleged to have been struck 
by some of tho coolies. Tho omiuiry which was subseaiuent ly 
held, however, found that tho 8. D. (>. while driving the 
men before him had struck an old w^oman. Tho woman caught 
hold of tho stick and began to cry. This had the ofTect of 
exciting some of her male companions who turned round, 
snatched tho stick from tho S. I). O's hand and assumed a 
threatening attitude. 

The stranded coolies thus driven into tho shed of the 
railway station remained there tho whole of the i(»]Io\\i?ig 
day and were (juitc i)oacoful. Tho local people guided l)y iln' 
local Congress Committee distributed rice and food, and lie' 
coolies wore made to understand tho Government order on re¬ 
patriation, and were told that they must not attempt to board 
nor rush the ordinary passenger steamer and must \\ait tdl 
suitable arrangements wore made for their transport. Ihis 
calmed them, and they cooked their meals and spread them¬ 
selves on the floor with peace in their mind. 

Meanwhile the matter of the assault on the 8. 1). t). and 
Mr. Maepherson was brought to tho notice of tho Divisional 
Commissioner Mr. K. C. De who was on the scene and inmu', 
diatoly ho wired for a batch of armed Gurkhas from Narayan 
ganj. 50 Gurkhas arrived at 7-30 p. m. and were at once march¬ 
ed to tho station. There were two trains to leave, tho Mail at 
cS-40 p. m. and the Mixed at 6-30 p. m. The second of the 
two trains appears (o have left a little later than the usuaj 
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hour of doparturo, 10 or 15 minutes after, at about 10 50 p. m. 
All light-in the station yard was cxtinguislied, and then 
followed an awfully brutal outrage. The Gurkhas were ordered 
to clear the station of the coolies who were sleeping there — 
male, female and children. They at first gently kicked the 
coolies and asked them to get up. This orily evoked grumbling 
and resentment ; then the Gurkhas became furious, began to 
kick more violently and to beat the coolies with lathis and 
butt ends of their guns. For full 15 minutes the assault con¬ 
tinued on those helpless wrecks and at last, as even Mr. K. C. 
l)e could not fetop excesses, he had to carry through the S. D. O. 
a message to the Commander of the Gurkhas to order dis¬ 
continuance of the assault. And when at last the Commander 
sounded his whistle, the assault stopped. 

The reason why this outrage was committed was given in 
a Government communique issued on the 25th May in the 
following words : “the station precincts being in a very insani¬ 
tary condition, cholera having broken out among the railway 
staff and with the view of guarding against the recurrence of 
the i)revious nighCs disturbance (the rush to the steamer in 
which the Magistrate was alleged to have ])cen assaulted), it 
was decided to remove the coolies to a tield near the station in 
which it was proposed to house then], A small force of mili¬ 
tary police armed with rifles with bayonets unfixed cleared 
»5()()() coolies from the station at the coat of 50 minor casualties 
none of which was serious.^’ The non-oilirial committee which 
(Mi(|uired into the matter, however, found in the course of their 
investigation that the local ollicials were Jiot at all apprehen¬ 
sive of a further rusli, nor was there any outbreak of cholera 
among the station staff, and further, the coolies were driven 
into the station ])remises the previous night by he authorities 
1hrms(dves. The committee said that there was no room 
for doubt that- the assault was a ]>remeditatc(l one and in 
let.iliation for the assault on the S. I). G. and Mr. Maepherson. 
Air. Akhil Ch. Dull, the President of I he local Congress 
Committee who was in the enquiry, examined Mr. De, the 
Divisional Commissioner, and Mr. Wares, the District Magis¬ 
trate. Those high ollicials admitted that the coolies were 
sl('e])ing at the Dnio of the assault, that tlicy offered or 
('onkl offer no resistance, that no warning was given and no 
nine allowe^l to (li.'ixu’se before the assault began and that it 
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was (lono io produce an iuipm. ion. It soundod much like 1 ho 
creation of a ''moral impn.s.stony in the Punjal) (luring the 
O’Dwyerian l\‘cign of Terror of 1919. A largo gathering of poor 
wretched starving peotdo, ]u\i('tically sleeping with little ba1)0s 
and children and old invalids were kicked about in the dead 
of night and asked to getaway nobody knew where. Natu¬ 
rally they remonstrated, s]>ecially the females, as Mr. Wares 
said that the females were very unreasonable and w'ould not 
move on. And for this they had to be dispersed by force ’ 

After the pori)etration of this unaerounted barbarity 
when the station yard w'as tlms oleanMl of the ('oolies, the 
otlicials with their band of Gnikhas left and no thought on 
the maimed and injured was bestow^ed, no medieval aid was 
otTered. It w'as much like fJhallianwalla retreated in a 
miniature scale, and the t)ily of it all was that it was done 
under orders of such a highly popular and res])eclcd Indian 
oflicial as Mr. K. C. De 

As soon as the (Gurkha outrage became kno^vn on that 
night the towns}>eople of Chandpur went out in a body to 
the place where the refugees had been driven. It was a bare, 
shelterless football field. No provision had been made against 
rain and storm, even though the rain had already begun 
and more rain w^as expected. ‘They were mere coolies’ so 
the officials thought. 

At the sight of the i)eroecuted and oppressed refugees 
thus left shelteiless and destitute at the sight of the wounds 
which weak women and children had received on their bodies 
the towjjspeople of Chandpur (juick with sympathy and pi^3^ 
took them at once that very night, ..s their owui guests. It 
was an act of tenderness that should never be forgotten. They 
never thought for a single moment of theldanger, of the risk 
of Cholera infection. They accepted these refugees as their 
ow'ii, and gave them all they had wdth lavish hosjutality. 

The Kev. Mr. Andnwv.s, w ell known all over I ho 
world for his humanitarian work on ]>ehalf of Indian 
labourers, visited the ])lace next day and the following is 
his impression :— 

"i could picture to myself, as I wont round that morning, 
these same ])Oor feeble and emaciated women with their 
babies, dragging wearily along by the hand their little chil¬ 
dren, w'ho wx're (juilc unable to move (juickly, w'hilo all the 
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time the Ourkha soldiers ke]»t l)oaiiiif? tliem with the l>utt* 
ends of Ihcir rilles, in order to foreo them to move faster. 

1 could i)icture the turmoil and confusion, the crying and 
weeping on that platform, iiP the middle of the night, under. 
the light of the moon. Women would ho dragging Iheir 
children, here and theni separated from Iheir husbands. Chil¬ 
dren would ho driven in one direction and mothers in another, 
and all the while I he blows were })cing struck to force I he 
people to move on. 

“No valid excuse can he ])ut forward for this action on 
the ]»art of those> ollicials who called in the (lurkhas that 
night and gave them that iidiuman order to carry out. A 
hundred other methods might have been tried, dust a little 
forbearance and a little patience wore needed. If the worst 
had come to the worst, and the refugees had still clung to the 
railway platform, the incoming train could have l)Ocn halted 
a little way from the station and the passengers aiid luggage 
removed a short distance from the ])latform for a single night. 
It is noticeable that no attempt whatever had l)een made 
on that night itself by the refugees to rush the steamer as 
they had attem])tcd to do oii the prexious evening. It must 
have boon well known to the ollicials, that llio local leaders 
were doing all they couhl t-o ])revon( further rushing of the 
steamer. One thing at least was ol)\ions. \\d’th a force of 
bO Gurkha soldiers, armed with rilles and )),iy()nets, in add'i- 
lion to the police, it ^vas absurdly easy to guard the steamer 
on that night from any rush. Nothing could have })een 
simi>ler, therefore, than to leave the mailer of clearing the 
railway station until the next day, when an understanding 
with the local leaders might have been oldained and the 
refugees might have bcon romovod wdtbout any violence 
whatever. 

“But the otiiial mind moves ahvays in a i.arrow groove 
and inevitably lacks imagination. The essential cruelty and 
inhumanity of the deed as it w%ns actually committed never 
seemed to have been remotely apparent to those w^ho commit¬ 
ted it. That was the tragedy of the whole situation. 

“After I arrived, some of the victims of the Gurkha 
otitrage w^ero brought before mo for inspection. I saw 
one poor little girl with her left eye injured l)y a blow, 
which narrowly missed the eye ball itself. Two womou, 
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if I remember rightly, were also there, one with a bad 
scalp wound. One weak elderly rriiii was present also 
wounded. 1 saw no one among the wounded who could have 
offered resistance. It made my blood hot with indignation 
to SCO these pitiable derelicts of humanity, a weak sickly 
child, half*starve(l women, and an infirm old man, ])rcsoi ted 
before me with wounds on their bodies which the brutal 
assault of the Gurkha soldiers had causofl. I made many 
further enquiries duing my stay in (diaiidpur. I began to 
collect ovidence for tho non-C)Hi(Mal investigation. All that 
1 su])sequontly found out corroborated my first impression, 
th it a wicked and an iiduiman act had been i>eri)et rated, w^hich 
the people of India are not likely soon to forget. If I were 
to describe it in ])arost outline, it means that human beings 
in the last stage of misery and exhaustion, who should clearly 
have boon objects of tendorin'ss and compassion, were 
assaulted wliilo they were lying on the railway platform 
late in tho night by Gurkha .soldiers. They olfored no 
resistance. Vet weak women and children and feeble old 
men, who were too infirm to moee quickly, were hit over 
the head and on the body with tho l>utt ends of rifles and 
other weapons in order to lorco them to get up from tho 
ground. 1 mot several Englishmen on my journey.s to and 
from Chandimr who had seen with their own eyes the 
condition of these i)oor human \Nrecks. Tliey expressed to 
me their indignation at the thought that Gurklias could have 
been turned Joo.se upon them in the middle of tho night to 
drive them from one place to another. When 1 challenged 
the Comniisjsioner himself, he acknowledged that he had 
pulled one Gurkha soldier olF with his own hands, because 
he found him beating the i)eoplc roughly with his weapon. 
The Commissioner also told mo that ho had ordered the 
whistle finally to be blown, because he saw tho violence that 
was being used was too great. This at least, is an 
acknowledgment of the assault and some sign of repentance. 
But tho Government Press Communiiiue by its white¬ 
washing account and suppression of tho truth, reflects no 
credit upon its author or upon the Government whom ho 
represents. 

“My indictment of tho Bengal Government, in tho name 
of humanity, is this, that they have oppressed the poor. 
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Where pity was needed, they have employed violenee ; where 
tenderness was required, they have I)!ought down their 
Gurkha soldiers ; where human nature itself was calling aloud 
for sympathy and compassion, they have forfeited the good 
name of a humane Government. 

“The issue l)eforo the whole of India to day and not merely 
before Bengal is simply this : The Government not only of 
Bengal, but of India, by its actions, has come more and more 
to side with the vested interests, with the capitalists, with 
the rich, with the ])owerfu], agai/)st the ])Oor and the oppres¬ 
sed. That is the terrible indictment. That is why the poor, 
in their misery, have ilocked to the Iwinner of Mahatma 
Gandhi, who is himself the poorest of the poor, and who 
understands his own t>eople. That is why they are even 
beginning to refuse such indp as Government itself is still 
willing to offer. There was no more fateful sign of these 
critical days in which wo live than that which was told me 
by an eye-witness at Naihati. These poor Assam-returned 
labourers were actually starving. IMio steaming cooked rice 
was put before them. But when they hoard that Govern¬ 
ment had provided it, they refused to touch it. They were 
frightened that it was a ]>lot to bring them back on to the 
plantations. But when the Seva Samiti workers brought 
them uncooked rice from the people, they were so ravenous 
that they began to eat the hard rice-grains uncooked. 

The Day of Judgment has begun. 

“This is a now and ominous event in the history of British 
]{ulo in India. Those who are not in the midst of the revolution 
which is going on before our eyes, and wdio are seated amid their 
files, will be prudent if they will take timely warning. The 
Day of Judgment has begun for all. There is now one supreme 
question which (Tovernmont will have to face. “Are you on 
the side of the rich, or arc }ou on the side of the poor ? Are you 
on the side of Mammon, or are you on the side of God V 

“The Day of Judgment has come for the educated leaders 
of the people of India also. They too will have to face the same 
issue. “What are those outcastes V —the question will be 
asked. What are these untouchables? What are these 
oppressed ryots, whoso misery in the plains has driven them 
to seek refuge in Fiji and in Natal, in Ceylon and in Assam ? 
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Mr. Andrews, who went to Darjeeling some days later 
to see the Governor and the members of the Bengal Govt, 
to seek help in the way of repatriation of the unfortunate 
stranded coolies, further wrote thus :— 

“ The autocratic methods of the Bengal Government ollici- 
als and their reliance upon brute force have been exposed. 
It has boon shown clearly that the year 1921 in no way ditfors 
essentially from the year 1919. The so called Dyarchy has 
been proved up to the hilt to be the old Autocracy over agaijj, 
dressed up in a now garmeiit. In no single matter was Indian 
opinion in the Council, or of the Executive, of the slightest 
account in influencing the actions of Sir Henry Wheeler. I 
am taking the test, which the new Viceroy has laid down, 
and I am judging Sir Henry Wheeler by actions, rather than 
by professions. A situation, which should have been dealt 
with primarily by the Ministry of Health, was taken in hand 
l)y the Homo Department and decided by the Horne Depart¬ 
ment. In Darjeeling 1 was not introduced to a single Indian 
member for the purpose of consultation. The whole matter 
appeared to bo settled by Lord Konaldshay, Sir Henry 
Wheeler, and Mr. Donald—three of my own countrymen. 
This was the attitude there, although, to my mind, as 1 have 
already said, the question was primarily one of public health. 
1 do not charge Sir Henry Wheeler or Lord Konaldshay with 
consciously and deliberately slighting their Indian colleagues ; 
but 1 do .say, that the mentality of Autocracy at Darjeeling 
is still unchanged, and that the Kesponsible Government, pro¬ 
mised by the Koforms Act—by which ought to bo meant 
respect for Indian opinion and Indian initiative,—is still 
entirely absent. We shall see, when the Council meets in 
July, what will hapjien. There will be some resolutions to 
which the Government will give the usual explanations. There 
will bo some questions, to which the Government will give the 
usual answers. And so the tragi comedy will go on.^' 

Next day, May 21st., there was a complete hartal in the 
town. Mr. K. C. Dfi, the Commissioner, held out the vulgar 
threat to fight the non-co-operation movement, which accord¬ 
ing to him was the prime cause of all the trouble, with the aid 
of Gurkhas. On this there was a panic in the town, and 
even the ladies of high families sent a letter to Mr. De 
stating that should he think fit to let loose the Gurkhas 
13(a) 
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in the town, they would die with their husbands and sons 
like their sister in days of yore, and that it would be 
\iseless to appeal to him for any redress, as he had shown 
want of any human feeling in him when the Gurkhas, 
were beating sleeping women and children amongst the 
coolies. 

Meanwhile, hartal continued in the town for several 
days and weeks together. All shops were closed, the schools 
wore emptied, courts were boycotted by all, the servants of 
the otlicials, especially of Europeans, loft, and no food was 
sold to them ; they had to secure provision from Calcutta or 
other ]daccs through st(‘ainers gnardc^d ]>y armed police. 
The stranded coolies iiumliering some 1,000 were fed by the 
people *wiio organised themselves into relief ])arties and relief 
cam])s and had the coolies sheltered in their own premises. 
The Bengal Government refused to repatriate), and Mr. 
Andrt5\vs’ ])rayer that govcninient should grant Rs. 5,000 
ior the })urposo to be sup])lementcd l>y private charity was 
not heeded. The Govt, even forbade railway and steamer 
companies to grant concessions. Cholera soon broke out and 
terrible conditions ]>revailed. Soon, however, public fluids 
]K)ured in, ai'd with the help of Mr. Andrews and the Bi.shop 
of Assam, who, along with his wife, showed true Christian 
charity in tooking after the relief work and tending the 
sick and wounded, the local leaders under the load of Mr, 
llardayal Nag were able to send the unfortunate people 
to their liomes. Some generous Marwaris of Calcutta came 
to the re.^cue, and one bravo Marwari even died from cholera 
while tending the sick. Bengalee volunteers from Comilla 
and other districts iioured in and all government help was 
soon dismissed. 

Sir Henry Wheeler came down from Darjeeling and 
visited Chandpur on the 29t.h May. lie went round the 
various camps and the hosjutals and was interviewed by all 
the leading men of the town. His investigation lasted for 3 
days and on Juno 7th his report was out. It was, as was to 
be expected, a heartless ‘ white-washing' report. Ho condoned 
the use of force on the coolies, maintained his partisan spirit 
against labour and non-co-operation, and threw all the blame 
on the latter. The fetish of prestige hold Sir Henry back and 
he could not rise from the jiettiuess of ]»olitical trum])ery to 
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the height of the occasion even when so many poor lives wore 
in peril. Ho found the following as his conclusions.— 

“(i) The coolies had to bo moved away from the railway 
premises ; they would not have moved if some force had not 
been applied to them ; it is impossible iii a melee to assess the 
weight of each blow, but however regrettable it is (and it 
undoubtedly is) that some wore hurt, the force used was, look¬ 
ing to all the circumstances, not excessive. The whole incident 
has been the siihject of malicious exaggeration, and I am 
satisfied of the evidence of the eye-witno&ses of the scene 
whom I examined that the story that bayonets were used is 
wholly without foundation. 

“(ii) For the local relief of these peo]>le the officers of 
Government did all they could. They were impeded, and 
finally frustrated, in their etforls by the action of the local 
leaders of the non cooperatiori ]>arty. Mr. De reported on tln^ 
21st May “I otfered them (the local leaders) eveu-y possi))le 
hel]) in men and money towards housing, sanitation and 
even feeding them (the coolies), but the olFer was not 
accepted.’’ The offer of help is still open >)ut has still l) 0 (in 
refused. 

**(iii) The calling of a hartal and the two strikes has 
seriously prejudiced tbo welfare of Iho coolies, while the tinii 
ui Government officers which should have been devoted to 
those coolies has necessarily ]H)on diverted to counter measures, 
and all relief operations have boon gravely hampered 

“(iv) The hartal and strikes in their present form arc 
instigatoci by jR)iilical aim.s, and are merely a form of direct 
action. The welfare of the coolies ha.s become a sul^sidiary 
issue with the local loaders. In this connection it is impossihlo 
to ignore the ea.sy succviss gained l)y the non co-operation 
party in a general strike in Chittagong on the 24th May ; there 
is every indication t hat tliis result encouniged a similar policy 
in Chandpur. 

‘'(v) By their action the local leaders on two occasions (in 
connection with the srcond batch which Mr. Andrews wished 
to re))atriato, and the offer or Mr. Indu Bhusan Dutt) have 
definitely prevented tlie removal of some who might have }>cen 
conv(‘yed elsewhere. Tlio continuance of the steamer strike 
absolutely prevents any further mo\oniont of these coolies. Mr. 
Andrews at the moment-is in a position to arrange for the 
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repatriation of these men at once. If anything prevents him, 
the responsibility is with the local leaders.” 

Sir Henry’s report continues in this strain :— 

“Mr. Andrews made a point of asking me that if a 
second comimmigut was issued, it should be made clear that 
(lovornmont, had no objection to the exercise of private 
charity and that the object was deserving of private charity. 
(lovernment, of course, have not, and could not have any such 
objection, while the miserable condition of these men can only 
(ixcite the sympathy of all. 

“In a cf)nimuiii(nie dated the 26th May the Governor- 
in Council ext'resscd the opinion that ha could not ])roperly 
Ufidorlako from i)ub]ic funds the repatriation of those coolies 
from Chandpur, and he thinks it desirable to state plainly the 
principles upon which tliat decision is based. The principle 
by which the pc^licy of Government is doteimincd is that in 
tho case of labour disputes to which Government itself is tmt 
a ]»arty and of tho merits (»f which this Government is not the 
ju Ige, its attitude should be one of neutrality. It is not the 
duty of Bengal Uovornmont to side with one party or tho 
other. To do so would bf3 to intervene gratuitously in favour 
of oiie parly to an industrial dispule and to create a most 
dangerous and unjustifiable precedent; for the future. That 
is not to say that GovorumcMit docs not recognise the duty of 
,mini.s<(5ring to tho sick and actually destitute in accordance 
with the dictates of humanity. Throughout the controversy 
excited over the exodus of these coolies from Assam, Govern¬ 
ment has acted consistently in accordance with these principles. 
From motives of humanity and in the interests of tho health 
of the province, they have already incurred considerable 
(3Xpcnditure in relief of these coolies and in the prevention of 

d. isease. In tin; interests of tho public health they have been 
forced, as the lessor of the two evils, actually to move those 
coolies who, in one way or another, have reached such distant 
pj.tcos as Naihaty and Asansol. But these cases can be differ- 

e. jliatcd from tho position at Chandpur and Goalundo. The 
initial action of tho local ollicers in sending on some coolies 
at tho public v^harge was in.s;igatcd by the quite intelligible 
wish to prevent a situ:itH>n of much difliculty and it will, of 
course, be ratified. Such action, howover, cannot be accepted 
by Govoriimeut as justitiablo as a normal procedure. 
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The A. B. Railway Strike. 

Tho result of the Gurkha outrage at Chandpur was a 
long drawn Kail way and Steamer strike in East Bengal. On 
May 24th the Railway staff at Chandpur and Laksham, an 
important junction station, went on sympathetic strike. 
There wore rumours of Gurkha assault. The Railway Union 
at Chittagong, tho headquarters of the Railway, met on the 
25th and after a ])rolonged sitting declared a general sym* 
]>athetic strike to last till the (piostion of repatriation of 
the coolies was justly settled by tho Goventment. Mass 
meetings were Indd f/he same evening and following days 
when universal sympathy was held out to tho Chandpur people 
and collections were made to help tho stranded coolies. On 
the 2(Sjh a ladies’ mooting was also hold at Chittagong where 
ornaments were freely pulled out and given over in sympathy 
for the strikers and the coolies. Fearing disturbance the 
authorities brought in a platoon of 33 Gurkhas to protect the 
Railway workshop at Pahartali and tho European bunglows. 
On the 27th May the men of tho Steamer service joined the 
sympathetic strike, as the Secretary of the Sorang’s Associa¬ 
tion, M. Abdul Majid, was illegally arrested only 2 days before. 
By 28th May the whole Railway lino was deserted, and 
Chittagong town went on hartal. 

The whole land and water trallie route of East Bengal 
was in deadlock for some months together, Mr. J. M. Sen 
Gupta of Chittagong and Mr. C. K. Das with a large number 
of volunteers organised this huge strike and kept it going in 
wonderful order. On June 7th the Railway authorities gave 
tho men an ultimatum and now recruits were admitted 
replacii the old wholesale. This led to trouble. The new 
recruits had to fly away: Markets were closed against them ; 
menials refused to servo them. Tho whole in b.nd transport 
trade of Bengal lay standstill On July 2nd influential 
deputation of Indian Commercial men and Moderates, headed 
by Rai Janaki N. Roy Bahadur, waited upon the Governor, 
Lord Ronaldshay, to intercede, but the> were curtly told 
to help themselves. Early in August several trains were 
wrecked. Government then began repression and by the 
middle of S(3ptoniber tho strike collapsed and the men 
resumed work, 



Indo-Afghan Affairs 

Early in May lO’Jl ))iihlin attoiition was drawn to the 
Afghan frontier. The Kabul Mission sent early in the year 
under Sir lltniry Dobiis (soo had failed to achieve any 

result. Sir Henry gave a flying visit to Simla early in April 
and immediately after left for Kalud, but his mysterious move¬ 
ments were not explained. The tJovt. of Imlia kept a stolid 
silence. In the House of Commons llu^ Premier was plied 
with fjucstions regarding the Indo-Afghan rfdations but he 
could give no satisfactory re]»ly. It was welbkiiown that the 
Amir was in friendly alliance with the Sovif t of Itussia, and 
the news of fresli arrivals at Kabul of Bol&hovik and 
I’urkish emissarii^s gave colour to the rumour that the Ih'itish 
mission was going to bo an utter failun^ Goner.il Nadir Khan 
of the Amir's Army visited Jalalabad early in April and 
ordered the pick of tln‘ Afghan Army to l>e mobdixed near 
Landi Kotal, a few miles off Peshawar. It was further 
announced in Afghanistan that Djtunal Pa.sha ot the Angora 
Govt, was coming to reorganise, the Afgli.-ui Army on modern 
bjisis The Afghan Govt was endmnoi’iiiig to enter into 
treaty engagements with all the pcAv^u* ami tht'ir re(auit ])act 
with the ^Soviet stood in the way of a satisfactory Anglo- 
Afghan lroal\. This Russo Afghan ])act souglit to establish 
consulates as far near the Indian frontier as Kandahar, 
Ghazi and Jelalabad, and this was looke'i upon with great 
suspicion. 

Add to all tins troulile, the Mahsuds and Afridis at this 
tinio broke out in open nd>ellion. A Jihad was dt‘>clarod by 
the Afridis of Khaml)er Kliel, Malikdin Khels, and Zakka 
Khels, and an organised attempt was sought to be made on 
Khybor immediately on Sir Henry Hobbs’ return to India. 
Several highly succe^sful raids wAiie made t/U British convoys. 
In Wazirislan and Wana, and even in Kho^t, Bannii and the 
Campbellpur district constant raids took place uyj to the end of 
May 1921. On A])ril 23rd a very large British convoy w^as 
iitt/acked near Lodha resulting in the loss {J 200 camels 
killed and 130 carried ulF with several casualties in the 
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British and Indian supporting columns. During the whole of 
April small skirmishes went on, and the frontier raids 
grew more and more daring. 

The secrecy observed by the Govt, in regard to the 
operations of the Dobbs Mission led to all sorts of rumours 
being spread. The huUpendent of Allahabad published a list 
of demands believed io bo made by the Amir to form the basis 
of a treaty of friendship, and those included the payment of 
the subsidy since stopped, sovereign right of independence, 
right to exchange diplomatic service with foreign powers, 
modiiications of the Turkish Treaty and the return of Waziri- 
Stan. Speculations also van rile as to what would happen if 
the Afghans invaded India. BoKhevik and Turkish advances 
in Afghanistan gave the alarm, it was known that Siiritz, the 
Soviet agent, was then in Kabul. Mr. Mahomed Ali in his speech 
at hlrode was reported to have said that the Indian Moslems 
would join if Jehad was Y)roclaimed. The pan-Islamic activities 
of Mr. Mahomed Ali created a panic in Anglo-Indian circles and 
presumably on oflicial inspiration from Simla, a section of the 
Moderate and the Anglo Indian Press started the bogey of an 
Afghan invasion and tried to drive a wedge between Mr, 
Mahomed Ali and Mr. Gandhi and the Congress creed of 
Hindu-Moslera unity. The ball was sot rolling by the Leader 
and the Pioneer of •Allahabad and the Pratap of Lahore. On 
May llth. the Pion-er roundly challenged Mr. Ali to say 
definitely whether directly or indirectly he was not in commu¬ 
nication with the Amir on the subject of the invasion. Ques¬ 
tioned on this point Mr. Mahomed Ali declared :— 

“I am a Muslim first and everything else afterwards just 
as I believe that Mahatma Gandhi is a Hindu first and every¬ 
thing else afterwards. All rhat I.slam demands from me is 
that I should not lie in a land where I could not follow the 
dictates of my religion wiUi imininity, and it is just because 
Sw^araj will give mo that and the present British autocracy 
does not, that I yearn for Swaraj and regard its attainment as 
a religious duty. 

“This Afghan hare is none of my starting. For this our 
friends must thank Sir William Vincent and his distinguished 
co-workers in the so called Indian Legislatures. I do not 
remember having said anything about any foreign invasion of 
India for more than a year and all my thoughts wore occupied 
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with early attainment of Swaraj by means of non-violent non- 
co-operation.'^ 

A similar story, he said, had been invented during his 
internment at Chhindwara during the last War. The Govt, was 
challenged then to publish the .letter alleged to have been 
written to the Amir and he repeated the challenge now once 
again to publish the alleged communication. 

Swami Shraddhanand who had written about the Afghan 
S])y interviewed l)y Dr. Kitchlew said that what actually hap¬ 
pened was that al)Oui 25 days ago, (^. e. about the middle of 
April 1921) a certain gentleman, belonging to the premier poli¬ 
tical organisation which had then identified itsidf with the 
Moderate parly, met him at Gurukul and told him that a 
certain Afghan spy had gone to Mr. Malaviya, who referred him 
to Mr. Gandhi and who in turn .sent him oi| to the Ali 
Brothers, re.sulting in Mr. Mahomed Ali giving a letter to 
the spy stating that an invasion by the Amir would be 
welcome to Hindus and Moslems, but that ho was not yet 
certain of the army. Rwami Shraddanand added that he did not 
believe the above story and his object in giving publicity to it 
was to expose the mischievous and secret propaganda carried on 
by enemies. lie had absolute faith in the intergrity of the Ali 
Brothers and other Muslims who had made the Congress 
cause their own. Mr. Mahomed Aids views were in comiilete 
agreement with his own on this (iuestion. 

Interviewed by the Associated Press representative. 
Pundit Malaviya stated as follows 

“The facts are these. About a year ago, 1 think it was a 
little before the Khilafat Conference met at Allahabad, an 
Afghan came to mo at Benares. lie said he had been sent 
by some leading persons in Afghani.stan, that the Amir Sahib 
and the leading men of Afghanistan were watching our fight 
with the British Government closely and deejily sympathised 
with us, that the Afghans wore willing to come to India to 
help us against the British Government, but that they wanted 
to know whether and how far in my opinion the Hindus of 
this country would support the Afghans if they came to fight 
the British Government. I felt a doubt as to wdiether the 
man was a genuine messenger from Afghanistan or a spy sent 
by somebody here to draw me out. But, taking him at his 
word, I said to him that I was thankful to those who had 
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sent him for their sympathy towards us, that I too had deep 
sympathy with Afghanistan, that we were endeavouring in our 
own way to obtain freedom and that I sincerely desired 
Afghanistan to preserve its independence and not to risk it 
in an attempt to help us against the British Government. I 
told him further that though we had many grievances under 
the British Government, yet, if the Afghans invaded India, in 
my opinion every Hindu and the great bulk of the Mabo- 
medans who counted and every Indian States without excep¬ 
tion would array thom.selve.s on the side of the British Govern¬ 
ment to repel the invasioii, that with the combined resources 
of England and India, in men and money, (he British Govern¬ 
ment would easily bo able to defeat the Afghans, that there 
was already a party among British officers who had long advo¬ 
cated that the British Government should establish its domi¬ 
nion over Kabul, and that if a war took place the counsels of 
this party would gain ascendancy and that it would moan a 
real danger to Afghanistan. 

“ I asked that gentleman the probable period of the war 
as calculated by the Afghans for which they had collected 
treasury, munitions and provisions of food. His answer was :— 
For about six months. I told him that from information I had 
I believed that the British Indian Government was prepared 
for war lasting, if necessary, for several years. I told him that 
from every conceivable point of view it would be a nalional 
crime and folly on the part of the Afghan Government to 
enter upon a war with the British Government and to help us, 
that the only result which I could foresee would bo an 
appealing loss on both sides with no advantage to India and 
with the probable loss of the independence of Afghanistan. 
I therefore told him in conclusion tell the gentlemen who had 
done me the honour of sending him to me for my opinion that 
they should absolutely abandon the idea of an Afghan invasion 
of India, if they really seriously entertained it. The gentleman 
thanked me for what he appreciated as a candid opinion and 
said that he would go back soon to Afghanistan and would 
communicate it to those who had deputed him to come. 

“ Even after he had left, I did not feel sure that he was a 
genuine messenger from Afghanistan.” 

Questioned as to the correctness of the rumour current in 
the press that to put off the Afghan emissary the Pandit had 

H 
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referred him to Mr, Gandhi, the Pandit unhesitatingly replied 
that it was entirely untrue, and proceeding, said :— Nor did 
I hear that the .Afghan went to Mahatma Gandhi or to Mr. 
Mahomed Ali. I might add that after the man went away 
I did not give any serious thought to this incident/' 

The Kabul newspaper Afghan printed a translation of 
the speech delivered by Mr. Mahomed Ali at Madras in which 
the spy was alleged to have been sent by the Amir to sound 
certain Indian Nationalist loaders on the question of the amount 
of supi)ort the Afghan might expect if they invaded India. 
The Afghan took its version of the speech from the VaJcil 
newspaper, the editor of which in printing it said it was 
difficult to believe the story. 1 he declared that the 

whole sto/y was groundless The Amir never sent such a spy, 
nor did he over contem]>late such consultation with the Indian 
Nationalist leaders. 

The Allahabad District Conference. 

The attempt made by interested people to create a 
Hindu-Moslem split, however, did not prove much of a success. 
The reputation of Mahomed Ali as sought to be assailed by 
the ‘ Spy bogey ’ remained inviolate. This was seen in the 
Allahabad District Conference held on 11th May 1921, 
which, from the large attendance of Congressmen from all over 
India, looked very much like an all-India meeting. Mr, 
Mahomed Ali was elected president and in the course of his 
address touched on the story of the spy and said that it 
was not irue that any non co operator would ever desire 
Afghan invasion. It was much better, he said, to remain in 
hell than to go to heaven with the aid of a foreign power. They 
wanted to win Swaraj but not with the aid of a foreign power. 
If any such waged war against the present Government for 
the purpose of making India free, they would not render any 
help to Government but wnjuld simply watch the fight and 
take no part in it because they did not believe in violence. 
He failed to understand why the “Pioneer ” and the “Leader" 
were making so much fuss about the Afghan bogey. He 
was not bound to answer any question put to him by news¬ 
papers but he assured them that there were no correspondence 
between him and the Amir, and wdiosoover attributed that 
idea to him was a liar. 
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Mr. Gandhi, who did not think it necessary to refute 
fauch an outrageous story as that ho was in communication 
with a ‘spy^ was, how^ever, also drawn into the controversy. 
Writing on the ‘Afghan bogey' he said that the non-co-opera 
tors were not to help the Government in any case, and his 
writings w^ere misinterpreted by irar y within the Congress- 
fold. Mr. Bepin ch. Pal and the Kev. Mr, Andrews were 
afraid that Mr. Gandhi was unwittingly supporting pan- 
Islamism. Mr. Lajpat Kai also wrote three articles in his 
paper Bande Mataram strongly condemning the attitude that 
Moslems should join the Afghan invader in case a jehad was 
declared. Mr. Pal, however, strongly attacked Mr. Gandhi 
in the columns of the Em/lifihman in reply to which Mr' 
Gandhi categorically laid down his views on the matter as 
fellows : — 

“l. I do not believe that the Afghans want to invade 
India. 

“2. I believe that the Government is fully prepared to 
meet an Afghan invasion. 

“3. 1 am sorry to confess that if there bo an Afghan 

invasion, every Ibijia and Maharaja will render unconditional 
assistance to the Government. 

“4. I believe, too, that we as a people are still so demora¬ 
lised, diffident and distrustful of Afghan intentions, and Hindus 
and Mussalmans of one another, that many would in mere 
panic rush to the help of the Government and thus still further 
strengthen the chain that binds India, 

“6. In theory, it is possible to distinguish between an 
invasion of India and an invasion of the British Government 
for the purpose of the Khilafat. In practice, I do not believe 
in the Afghans invading India to embarrass the Government, 
and being able, in the event of being successful, to resist the 
temptation of establishing a kingdom in 1 idia. 

“6. In spite of such belief, I hold it to be contrary to 
the faith of a Non-co operator to render anconditi^ )al assist¬ 
ance to a Government which he seeks to end or mend. 

‘7. A handful of conscientious objectors may make no 
impression on the then current of events, but they will sow the 
seed for raising a manly India. 

“8. I \vould rather see India perish at the hands of 
Afghans than purchase freedom from Afghan invasion at tho 
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costol her honour. To have India defended by an unrepentant 
Ciovernraont that Iccops the Khilafat and the Punjab wounds 
still blooding, is to sell India’s honour. 

“y. My faith, however, in the British nation is such that 
when wo have shown sufficient strength of purpose aiid under¬ 
gone enough measure of self-sacrifice, the British people will 
respond fully. My reading of history is that they do not 
>ield to justice, pure and simple. It is too abstract for their 
“coniTnon-soiise.” But they are far-seeing enough to respond 
1u justice when it is allied with force. Whether it is brute- 
force or soul-force, they do not mind. 

“10. It is the duty of every Non co-operator to let the 
Afghans know that ho believes in the capacity of Non-co- 
operation to restore the Khilafat to the pre-war status, and 
that India does not want their armed intervention, that Non- 
co oi)crators would appreciate their refusal to enter into any 
deal ^’?^th the British (Government for holding India in subjec¬ 
tion, and that India has none but the friendliest feelings for 
h('r neiglihours.” 

By the ej]d of May public feeling was greatly relieved by 
t])e appearance in the Press of a letter from Moulana Abul 
Kalam Azid, tlie great Moslem divine of Bengal. Kegarding the 
Afghan Imgey the Maulana thought that the man who saw 
Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya at Benares was not from 
Kahn] ))iit from I/idia itself and was sent by Mouivi Niama- 
tnllah, the chief of the old India Muhajirins of Bunair in the 
N. W. Prontior The Maulana said that in March 1920 this 
man saw him too in Bombay when he (Maulana) was there 
for the Congress and Khilafat conference just after his release 
from intornment. The man was posing as coming from Kabul 
simi>ly to attach an undue importance to his positic.ij, but in 
fact ho had no connection with the Kabul Dnrbar. He 
expressed his desire to be introduced to the late Mr. Tilak, 
Mahatma Gandhi, Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Lala 
Ilarkifehon Jial. But then the Maulana did not think tho 
matter to bo of any significance as to draw any attention 
;uid told (ho man that it was simply useless nonsense. The 
Maulana thought that tho same man saw Pundit Malaviya too 
in Bonaroa. Tho Ali Brothers knew nothing about it, nor did 
be (Maulana) think it necessary to relate the incident to 
Mahatma Gandhi. 
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The Kabul Mission. 

The British Missio?] to Kabul appointed to draw up a new 
treaty of peace with the Afghans consisted of Sir Henry Dobbs, 
Mr. Firor, General Muspratt, Nawab Sir Mir Shan Shah, Col. 
Boss, Mr. A. Cheson and Capt. Hannah. They left Peshawar 
on the 4th January 1921 and crossed the frontier before noon 
on the next day and reached Kabul on the 7th January after¬ 
noon. At Kabul they were very hospitably welcomed and 
given a palace close to the Amir’s palace for residence, 

A great durbar was held at Kabul on Monday January 
10th by command of His Majesty the Amir of Afghanistan for 
the reception of the British Mission. After the usual presenta¬ 
tions Sir Henry Dobbs delivered the following message from 
the Viceroy. He said :— 

“ His Excdt-ncy the Viceroy commanded m(* p(‘rsonally to convoy to 
your Majesty liis iriondJy gic<‘tmgs and tocioiuiro after your Majesty’s 
health Ho desired me* to say tliat lie was glad to find himself, before the 
close o[ his Vicoroyalty, able to accept the invitation of the Afghan 
Governmi’Ht to K'lni a Hritish Mission to your cajiital. The British 
Government and His Excellency hiniselt liavc every hope that all misunder¬ 
standings, if any still (‘xist Ixd.vveen the two GoviTiimonts, may be speedily 
Arranged, and that him ami lasting treaty of Iriendshi}) may be entered 
into between them winch will secure the interests of both ” 

The Amir enquired after the health of His Majesty King 
George and of His Excellency the Viceroy. In reply to the 
thanks of the Mission for the hospitality and courtesy shown 
by the otlicials of the Afghan Government from the moment 
of their crossing the frontier lo their arrival at Kabul, His 
Majesty the Amir said :— 

*' Our aim and object is to preserve fnemily relations with neighbour¬ 
ing nations and governments and special!;, with the govornment of 
Great Ifritam, with whom we have relations of very loii^, standing 
iru'iidship, on condition that these relations are lor the good of Alghan- 
istan and its people and its independence. As during the stay of 
our Mission 111 India tlie officials of Great Britain showed them every 
attention, 1 too liave ordered my officials to do their best for your 
comfort.” 

Sir He/jry Dobbs montionod that bo had visited Afghan¬ 
istan twice before and that he had always wished to see 
Afghanistan again. lie considered himself fortunate to have 
had the honour of seeing His Majesty and to have seen 
Afghanistan making such extraordinary progress compared 
with the past and the excellent condition of the roads and 
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halting places, the connection by telephone of the various parts 
of the kingdom and of the various departments in the 
capital, the use of electricity for lighting and the working of 
machinery, etc. 

His Majesty referred to the progress and awakening of 
the world and the comparatively small progress of Afghanistan 
and expressed his Koyal thanks for the valuable services 
rendered by Colonel Azizulla Khan, an Indian, in working 
the electric machinery. In connection with his Royal en¬ 
gagements. he said that the people had rendered him a service 
and that he too considered himself a servant of the nation 
and that if his life was required in the cause of his country 
and peoi)le he would bo happy and that ho would spare 
himself no pains because he knew that his country was in 
need of his services. Again, in connection with the appoint¬ 
ment of the members for the conference. Mis Majesty said 
that he did not wish to appoint Sardar Mohammad Nadir 
Khan, the Commander in-Chief, l)ecau8e he was a soldier (a 
man of the sword), and he api)ointed Sardar i-Ala Mohammad 
Khan Tarzi, Foreign Minister, as the head of the delegation • 
because he was a man of the pen and that it was the pen that 
was required at that moment. 

The Commander iinChicf, Sardar-i Ala Mohammed Nadir 
Khan, humourously said that unless the sword came i»i the 
pens of politicians could do nothing and that whether it was 
his pen or his sword, both were ready for the service of the 
kingdom and the nation of His Majesty the Ghazi. 

The Work of the Mission. 

At the beginning great hopes were entertained of the 
progress of the mission. For the next few months, however, no 
news of the mission was received in India and the Government 
of India maintained a stolid silence. In April Sir Henry Dobbs 
suddenly came back to Simla and as hurriedly left for Kabul. He 
was followed b> Gcnl. M^vspratt w^ho came to Simla on a flying 
visit for some imi)oriant desj)atchos. On May 20th a communique 
was issued to remove misconceptions that had arisen in the 
public mind but ' ‘ ,ing p'^rticular about the work done by the 
mission was pul i. Tiie terms insisted on by the Afghan 
Government as published by the Indopendont were not expressly 
contradicted, but it was said that the dcscriptioii was wholly 
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wide of the mark. After a very long and protracted negotia¬ 
tion, due mainly to the fear entertained by the British of 
Bolshevist influence in Afghanistan, a treaty of peace was 
published on November 23rd. 1921. The press communique 
that was issued by the Govt, of India said :— 

“Satisfactory written assurances that no Russian Consulates 
will be permitted in the Jelalabad, Ghazni and Kandahar 
areas having been received from the Afghan Government, a 
treaty of friendship with Afghan was signed in Kabul on 
November 22nd and Sir Henry Dobbs will return to India 
with the Kabul Mission at once. 

“Under the treaty, which, though subiect to ratification, is 
immediately operative, Government reaflirms their recognition 
of Afghanistan’s complete independence and there is to be an 
interchange of Ministers in London and Kabul, and of Con¬ 
suls in India and Afghanistan. The frontier with a slight 
realignment of the boundary demarcated by the British 
Commission in the autumn of 1919, is accepted l)y Afghanis¬ 
tan, and the misutjderstandings between the two Governments 
over the tribes on either side of the bonier having been re¬ 
moved, each Government engages to apprise the other before¬ 
hand of any major operations it may find it necessary to in¬ 
stitute for the maintenance of order near the frontier. Subject 
to the continuance of friendliness and the provisions of any 
general arms traffic convention that may hereafter come into 
force, the privilege formerly enjoyed by the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment of importing munitions of war through India is restored 
and customs duty is remitted under the usual conditions. 
Regarding goods in transit or goods that pass through Indian 
ports into Afghanistan, a rebate is granted. Provisions are 
made in the treaty for the conclusion of separate trade and 
postal conventions. The treaty is in Persian and an English 
copy is appended.” 

The text of the treaty is given on page 217. It was finally 
ratified by the King on the 1st of December 1921, 

The Return of the Mission 

On December Ith, 1921 Sir Henry Dobbs and the staff of 
the Kabul Mission crossed the fronti r ai d returned to 
Peshawar. 

It had been arranged that the minor adjustment of the 
British Afghan Frontier which was one of the terms of the 
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treaty should be formally carried out by Sir Henry Dobbs on 
the occasion. To represent the Afghan Government the 
Mushtashar of the Afghan Foreign Oflice, Mahomed Ishaq 
Khan, had accompanied the Mission to the Frontier. 

Maps were produced and the line of the new frontier was 
minutely inspected thereon by the chief military and civil 
officials of both sides. A move was then made to the 
point some 700 yards back along the road towards Landi 
Khana where beneath the towering cliffs of Torkham, the new 
frordier will run. The Afghan infantry which had formed 
the guard of honour moved up with band plying to this 
point. Simultaneously, the British Infantry and Artillery 
moved back, reliiuiuishing a strip of 700 yds. to the Afghans, 
the strains of the British drums and fifes mingling with 
the brass and pipe bands of the Afghans which played 
their National Anthem and other patriotic tune. After 
a brief speech by the Afghan Mushtashar and a suitable reply 
by Sir Ilenry Dobbs, the representatives of the two nations 
jointly marked out a few yards of the new frontier and saw 
the wire gates erected in their new position The ceremony 
closed with a dramatic and appropriate note, an Afghan Mullah 
stopping forward from the crowd and reciting a prayer in 
which the assembled Mahomedan spectators heartily joined. 
On the conclusion of this prayer the Afghan Infantry fired a 
feu de joie. Sir Henry Dobbs and his party then, after a hearty 
farewell to the Afghan officials, drove away to Landy Kotal and 
from there to Peshawar. 

The Barshore Raid 

The treaty, however, was soon luit to the test. On 
2Gth. November, 4 days after the treaty, a party of Mahsud 
Waziris raided Barshore in British territory of the Beluchistan 
border, and in the engagomeni that followed several British 
Platoons were swept away, 2 British and 39 Indian officers 
being killed and many wounded and imprisoned. The news 
was sent to the Amir who subsoqnontly expressed regret. 



Text of the Afghan Treaty 

Preamble : The British Governmenl an<l tlu* Govi i niiieut of 
nistau, with a view to the establishment ot neighbourly^ relations betvvci u 
them, have agreed to the articles wiitten hereunder, whereto tlu* uiuler- 
8ign(*d iluly authorised to the effect have s(*t their seal 

Article I : The British Government and the Governnunt of Afghan¬ 
istan inuiu.dly ciiiiiy and respect lach other w ith n g.'inl lo tl)i nglits 
ot inkrna. luid external indepenaence 

Article 2 : The two high contracting partK's mutual y aeci'pt the 
Iiido-Atglian frontier as accept(‘d by the Alghan Goveiuimni uiuUr 
aiticle H of the Tvi^aty eoiicluded at llawalpindi on tiu* Kbh 
lhl‘.h to the 1 Itli /Kjmla, Hjjn, .iiid aNi> tlii bouii- 

<lary we.'t ot tlu* Kliyber hud dov\ n by the I'.ril’sli (’oiniuissum lu 11n* 
months ot August and September, llMlt, pursuant to thr ^.uil :ir( lele 
and shown on tlu‘ niaj) attaelied to tlii.s Tr. aty by :l 1)1.leh el.am line, 
subj(jct only to tlu* K'alignuu nt s(*t forth in heoiih* I aiiin \( d, w liieh 
has been agreed upon in order to include within tiie hoiindai us ol Afghan¬ 
istan the place known as Torkham and the whole bed of the Kai-ul 
lliver between Sliihnan, Kbw'a'a, Banda and Talosai, and wlneh is 
shown on the said map by a red chain bne. The Brilish Go\ernuunt 
agrees that tlu* Afghan authorities shall bo permitted to draw' waitr in 
reasonable (luaiititus througn a pipe which sliall be* i>ro\]<led by the 
British Government trorii Laudi Kt)tal and Landi Kliana lor tiie use 
ot the Afghan sulijects at Toikham, and the Govi inment ol Atgliaiiistaii 
agrees that British officers and tribesmen living on the Bntish side of 
the boundary shall bo piTiuitted, without let or hindrauci', to the afou-- 
said portion of the Kabul K’\er for tlu* purposes of navigation, and ti.at 
ab existing rights of irrigation trom tlu* atoit*said poition ol the ruer 
shall be continued to British subjecls. 

Article 3 : The British Government agrees that a Minister iiom 
IJis Majesty the Amir of Aighauistan shall In* i(*eeived at tlu‘ lioyal 
Court ol Loudon like the euxoys ot all otlur Bowers and to pe*iuiit tlu- 
establishment of an Afghan liOgalion in London, and t lu-Gnvi ruuu nt 
of Afghanistan likewise agrees to leceue at Kabul a Mmisk-i from llis 
Britannic Majesty the Kmperor of India, and to [»eiunt the ( stablish- 
ment of a British Legation at Kabul. Kach iiaity shall liavi* tlu- light 
of appointing a Military Attache to its Le-gation. 

Article 4 : The Government of Atghanistan agrees to tlu- <‘stab- 
lishment of British Consulates at Kandahar and Jalalabad, and the 
British Government agrees to tlu* i stablislnuent of an Afghan Consul- 
General at tlu* luadeiuarters of the Goverum(‘nt of India and three 
Afguan C'onsulateb at Calcutta, Karachi jind Bombay, in the event 
of the Afghan Gowrnraent desiring at any lime to apiiomt Consul.'ir 
ollictvs in any British territories other than India, a separate agiveiiu-nt 
shall be drawn up to provide f<»T such appointments if tlu-y are approveel 
by the British Government. 

Article 5 : The two liigh contracting parties mutually guarant(*e 
the personal safety and honorable treatment each of tlie n*pr('8(‘ntative 
of the other, whether a Minister, Consul-General or Consuls, within 

14(a) 
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t.hnr own couiit.ru's, atul tlu*y agm* tliat \ho baid n'prcM ntat ivt & sball 
he suhjrct, in tin* il'.si'liaigc ol tlu*ir(lutioK, to tlio }.ro\Ksioiis sid-ioith 
111 Mjo hocond bolirdu'o aniu‘X«*d to tliiH 1 rraty. 'Jlio iinlish Govcruniont 
lurthfi agivos tiiat the Mmibter, (kmsul-Geneial, a“iio C’onsulb of Alglian- 
ihtan shall, witlnu Mu* terntoria! liiuils within winch they arc pnmittiil 
to reside or to ex{*rcise their tunctions notwitlistanding tlu* provisions 
ol the saul Schedule, receive and enjoy any rights oi privih'ges wliicli 
are, or may lierealt(*r be, gTant(‘d to, oi <‘n]oyed by the Minister, C onsul- 
Ueneral, or t'onsuls, ol any otlar G<»\eriinunt in the cuuntnes in which 
the p'acc'S ot resiiUnce ol the saul Minister, Consu!-Geneia', and t'onsids 
ol Atghanistan are lixed, and tlu* (li*vemnu‘nt ot Afghanistan likewise 
le.'ifes that, t.he Ministeis and ( onMils ol Gr» at Ihitain ^hall, within tlu* 
tnritonal limits witlnn which thi*y aie p(‘nuitted to resale or to ('Xercisc* 
t,)u*ir functions notwithstanding tlu* proMsion of tlu* saul ^ch^dult‘, 
rrceive and enjoy any Tights or piivihges which au*, may or lui’i after 
h* granted to or enjoy(*d by tlu* Ministir, or GoumiIs oi any other 
Goveininent in the countries in which tlu* ji'aces of lesuU'iuu* ol Mu* said 
Munster and ikinsuls ot Guat Piritain liX(d. 

Article 6 : As if for the benetit oi the briteli Goveinment and 
t.he Governnie .t ol Alglianistan that the Go\«inment ol Alghanistan 
sliall be strong and prosperous, the Go\»rnnunt ot Gnat lb ii am agi\ t s 
that whatever (luantity ot rnaU ria: is ivqu.r.d ioi 1 lu* st reiigth and wel- 
lare of Afghanistan, such as all kinds of laetoiv' maclnin ry, i iigines and 
materials, mstrurneiiM^ tor teh graph, Mh*phoiu*s, (tc. winch Atgdianislau 
ma.y he able to buy trom Great lintain, or tlu* Hntish Dominions, or 
Ivom other couniru‘8 ol tlu* woild, shall crdmarily be imported witli- 
out let or hindrance by Afghanistan into its own ti rnt-ories from tlie 
ports of the British Isles and British India. Similarly, tlu* Governmi'iit 
ot Afghanistan agvets t.liat iveiy kind of gootls tlu* export of wliicli is 
not Contrary to the internal laws of tlu* Government ot Alglianistan, 
and vvhicii may, in its judgment, he in excess ol llu* inhinal needs and 
r(‘(juirenients ot Alghanistan, and which is re^iuired hy the Britisli (Govern¬ 
ment, eaii be purcliased and exported to India with the piTiniBsion of tlu* 
Government ot Afghanistan 

W ith regard to arms and munitions, tlu* British Government, agrees 
tliat the intentions of the (M>vtruni(*nt of Afglianistan an* friendly, and 
that, there is no iiumc'diatc* daiigi'r to India to he* leaivd Iroin their 

imporration into Algliani&tan. Such importation slja'l he pirmitted 
without let or hindrance It, howrver, the Arms Trattic Convention 

Is latilicd hy* the Grc’at lowers of the wtirld and eornis into 

toice, the right of importation ot arms ami munitions hy the Afghan 
Government shall be subject to the provision that Mie Afghan 
Government shall first liave signed tlie Arms Traffic Ci inenimn and that 
such imiuntation shall only be made m accimlaneu* with the pri.vision of 
that Convention. Miould the Arms Tiaffie: Oonvenlion b-not ratified, 
the Afghan Gov(’rnment c«in, subject to the above-mentioned assuranci*, 
import In.m time to time into its own territory tlu* arms and munitions 
im ntioned above througli the ports of the* Bnliali IsC's and British Imlia. 

Article? : No customs ilutu*8 shall lu* leviul at Britidi Indian 

porti on goods imp irtcMl nuiU r the provisions of aTtie|e (> on l»elja|l of 
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the Government (f Afghanistan for immediate transport, to Afghanistan ; 
provided that, a certificate signed by such afghan authority or represen¬ 
tation as may from time to time be determined by tin* two Governmi'iits, 
shall be presented at tin* time of importation to the chief customs officer 
at the port of import, setting forth that the goods in ijurstion are the 
property of the Government of Afghanistan and are being sent und(“r 
its order to Afghanistan, and showing the tlescription, number and^alue 
of the goods, in respect of which exemption is claimi'd, priivided secondly, 
tliat t.h(‘ goods are reijunVil for tin* public services of Afghanistan and 
not foi tlic purpose s of any State monopoly or State* tradi*. an I providi d 
thirdly, that the goods are, unless of a clearly distinguishable* nature, 
Iranspoited through Iinlia in &< at(*il packages which shall not he opi'iied 
or sub-divided l>* toTe their export from India Tlie Britisli Gov(*rnm» nt 
agrt*es to the grant in r(*spect of all goods import(*d into India at British 
ports tor r(*-(*\port to Atglianistan and eX)>orted to Afghanistan by 
routes t.o 1)(* agreed upon between the two (lovcrninents, ol a rebate at. 
tin* time and place* of the export of tlie full amount of customs duty 
h*vie<l upon such goods, provided that such goods shall be transported 
through India in sealed packages, which shall not be opened or sub- 
diviek'el liefore tlu'ir export from Ineiia The* British Gove'rnment. de*- 
elares a. duty on goeids f r livestocks ol afghan onjiin or manufactiiie 
impirtcd liy land or by river into India or (*xpe>rti*d from Afghanistan 
to othf*r eountne*s of the wenid through Inelia, and the impeirt of which 
into India is not prohibited by law* In the (’ve‘nt, howTve*r, of the* 
British Gov(*rnment. deciding in the future to le vy customs eiutics em 
geioels and livestock imported into India by land or by river from neigh- 
bemring State*, it will, if conveni(*nt, levy such duties on imports im- 
peirteell rorn Afghanistan ; but, in that eve*nt, tlie British Geive niment 
agives tliat it will not levy higlu*r duties on imports from Afghanistan 
than those 1cm. el on imports freimsnch neighbouring States. 

Nothing in tins article shall pTeve*nt a levy of im]>orts from Algha- 
mstan of tlie pres(*nt Khybe*r tedls anel eif octroi in any town eif India in 
whicli octroi is or may be here-after le vJe.*d, proMele*el tliat there sh.i'l Im 
no enhancement ol tlie present rate of tlie Khyber tolls. 

Article 8. The British Ge>ve*rnment agive'S tei the estahlishme'iit ed 
trading ag(*ncies by the* Afghan Government at Peshawar, Que*tta and 
Parachinar, provieled that the rMHjsONNKL and the property of the said 
agencies shad be subji'ct t.o the ope*rations of all British laws anel ordeis 
anel to the jurisdiction of British (^ourts anel that the'y shall not. be rerog- 
inscel by tlie British autlmrities as having any official or jirivilegeel 
position. 

Article 9 : Goods impeirtcel from Europe, e'tc , te> Afghanistan 
unele*r tlie provisions of article 7 may be made up inte> loa-ds suit.e*el to 
the capacity of baggage animals at the Railway teimiiiuses at .Jamnul, 
in the Kurram, and at Charaan, without this being the caiifc eif reimpeisi- 
t ion of customs duties 

The* rnetheiel by wdiich provisions of this article* arc to be earned 
emt, shall be settleel by representatives to be appointed under article 1‘2 
of this Treaty. 

Article 10 ; The two high contracting parties agree to afl’e rd 
facilities of erery description for the cxcliange* of jmstal matter bet wet u 
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I lirir t wo oounlTics, i(l( (1 tlj.'it; iicitlif'i shall 1) • tniMionsofl to estah- 
1 sii pof-l, offices within tlic t,( iTitory of t.ho ofh(‘r. 

In order t o < llect to tin's aiticle. :i s(‘}>ara1.e postal (^on\ention 

sh.tll I). c niclnded, for t.lw'preparation of whi'di such numb t of special 
o(hc.eK> as t he aff/iian ^ovei ninent may appoint, shall me(>t the ottieers 
oi the p>r t sh (lov ‘rnnnnit and consult with them 

Article 11 • The two hij^h contract in paities, havin|^ imitual'y 

s. iti-^/ied 1 h“rns(‘lves each reganlm^ th(‘ ^rood-w'dl of the otln i, and esf>eci- 
aMv reeaidin^ t)i< ir heneiolnit mt.( ntions towards the tnbi-s rc'sidinLi 
< lose to lln-ir resp' ctU'* houndaiies, let* hy undertake each to inform the 
ot her in fill 111 * ‘ of any militaa \ operations of maif>r importance, wln'eli 
ni,i 3 api»ear necessary foi th(‘ maiatenanee of order amone the frontier 
ti 1) s ]’( siding w itliin tlieir respective spiKTtss befon* tin’ commencement. 
<d Mpdi opication 

Arlciel2 Tile two hieli contiacting:; parties ajzvei'that repr. sent.a- 
tives of the T’.r lisli and Afghan Oovernnumts slia'l be appointed 
to (iiseuss t.he conclusion ot a Sf parate trade convention to ih'al 
with nnasures nec(‘ssary to cairv out tlu' provision of art.icle 
b ol thi^ treaty and with any otlna* matt r ridaling to traile, 
the settlem nt. ot winch may s-em di'sirabl * in the intiu'est-s ot 
the two hieh contiMctin^ paM‘es rnfil sueji a convent ion is signed, 
commercial relations sliall be continued between the twm countries on 
their pri'smit basis. 

Article 13 • The two high contracting partn^s agree* tliat Uie first 
and si'cond Schedulefi attachfd to this Treaty shall have tin* sann* binding 
force as the articles of this Tieaty 

Article 14 : Tin* jirovision of this Tr eaty shall come into force from 
the date of its signature* and shall remain m force* for tlire'C ye a^s from 

t. liat elate*. In case neither ot the Ingh contracting parties should have 
uotitie*d, twelve months before tne expiration ot the saiel three ye'ars, the 
intent ion to terminate it, it sliall remiam biiuling until the expiratiein of 
one y(*ar from tlie day on which either of the high contracting parties 
shall have* denounevd it. 

This Treaty sliall come inte) force on signature by the* de'legations 
of Mh* t wo high contracting partU's and the- tw'o ratified eiopies of it shall 
be* exebauged at Kabul within twai and a half months ol signature?. 

SCHEDULE I. 

(KtOKsniUKl) TO IN AliTTi T.K 11) 

In the ntilla-he'd runirng freim Landi Khana to n;und-i Khak Post, 
I !i.‘Al}. lian troiitier lias Im-vii :i<lvanc<d approximab-Iy Too yjtrds, mmI 
the 'I’oi Kliam luig *, meluiling Shanisa Kandao a,nd Shanisa, Kanelao Sar, 
m ee)MUiiised m Alghan tciritory. Further, tin* Afghan tiontier has 
b('('n advaaiccd b lw'c«*n the pe>nit w-hen* the* pr^si'iit boundary joins the 
Kabul R'.\(‘r and I’alosai liom the* centre* ed the ii\e r to Hu* nght hank. 

SCHEDULE il. 

LmiaTIONS AM) ( ONSl LATI> 

fa) The lj(’gatie>ns, Ceinsulatt* Oe*neral and (uusulate's of the two 
li'gh contracting f»arf les shall at no lime be used as places oi refuge; 
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f(»r political ov ordinary ollVndcr.^ or plac 'S of ass- nihly for the furtlicr- 
anc(’ of t>(‘(ht-ions or cTimiiial rnovTni(‘n<.s or ris maj^fa/iiiios of arms. 

(b) The MiuisP r ot IIis Britannic l\Ia](‘sty at Uu* Court of Kabul 
l^hall. together with his family, si'cndari-s, assistants, attaches arul 
jiny of ins menial or d(>m«‘Ktic serviuts or hi^ Ceiiric'rs who are British 
sub'v'cts, be exempt from^ the civil iurisdict’ou of the Afghan Govorn- 
im'iit, provided that he shall iuniish from tune to time* to the Afgha,u 
(lovernnnmt a list of persons m respect of nliom such (‘xemption is 
clainiMl, and, under a like pro\iso, the Mmistf'r of tlie Amir to t.lu* 
Couit of St .lanies’s in I.ondon to wineli all the ambassadors of States 
are accredited shall, together with Ins family, secretaru'S, assistants, 
aita,e]ies au<l any of his menial or ilomestic sco'vants or his couriers 
who an* Afghan subjects, lie cxemfit from the civil jurisdiction of Great 
Britain, li an cdlence or crime is committed by an Afghan subymt 
a,gainst the British Minister or the persons abovc-mentioneil who arc 
a.ttaclied to tin* British Ta\gation, the cas<* shall I)-* tried according to 
the local law by tin* (hnirts (»f Afglianistan n ithni whosi* jurisdiction 
t.ne off iic(‘ IS (*(>mmitt(‘d, and tin* sam.* procedure shall bf* observed vice 
VERSA will) regaid to oth'iie. s eoinmitb-d in Kngbmd by llntash subiects 
aganisr Afghan Minister or other peisons ab ive-menfjoiied attached to 
the Afghan L< ga,( ion. 

, fc) (1) A Gom^ul Geiieial, (hmsuls a.ud nn mhers of their staffs and 
hous(‘hol(ls, who are subjf'cts of tie* State in which th(‘y are (‘mploycd, 
sliall iV'main subjeed. in all respi'cts to the jurisdiction, laws and regu- 

lathiiis of such Stale 

(li) A Consul Gtneral. Consul and members of their staffs and 

households otlur tlian subj-'cts of the Stat(* in wloch tlu‘y are (‘mployed 
shall b<* subject to tb-' iurisdict’ou of tin* (huirts ol sncli Stat'* 'in T(>spect 
of any criinina.l ofT.*nee eommitti-d ajainst the (jlovt-rnment or subjects 
of such State, provided that no (huis-il Geru-ral, (\uisul or member of a 
Consul’s staff or Imuseho'd shall suffer any punislimenl. other than tine : 
pTovid(‘d also that both (fo^'eriinients n'tam always the right to demand 
r’call fr'un their dominions of any (Consul generad. Consul or meinbiT 
of their s'afl' or liou'-ehohl. 

(iii) A C()ii*'ul ge .c’a.], Consuls and memb -rs of their staffs and 

households otb(>r than subjects of lb<* State in winch tin y are employed 

shadi Iv subject to the jurisdiction of the Courts of the said Stat('in 
respect of any civil cause ot actnui arisiriLr in t.lie territory of the sai<i 
State, })rovid‘*d that they sliall ‘‘njoy tin* eu^tomary facilities for the 
perfoi malice of tlieir duties 

(iv) Tli<* Consul Geiurad of Afghanistan and Consuls sliadl liavi* a 
right to (b'fend the interests of th<*ms( l\t‘S or any nif'mliei.s of their staffs 
and houselnd-l who an* suhj«>cts ot tin*.!* o\vn gov(>rnment.s in any (-ourt 
through pleaders or by the p»*«’S«*nce of one of tin* Consnlati* officials, 
witli diii‘regan| to local procedure and laws. 

(d) Th(‘ Ministers, (''onsul-geiieral and Consuls of tiie t wo High 
contract ing part.us aiul the niemhers of their staffs aiui households shall 
not take any steps or commit any acts iiijurious to tlu* interests of the 
goveniiiieill of the Could ly to whl'di tliey are accredited. 
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(<‘) Ministers, (%)nsu’-j^<‘ih‘nil ;im( 1 (%)UhuIs of I In* t wo govcrnmonis 
in cit-iicr country sluill lx* })ormittc<l to purcliasf' or Inrc, on bclnilf <if‘ 
tlieir p)Vtrnmc'iits, rosiHcnicch for tlicn’sclv(‘s ;in<f thoir staff and servants, 
or 8it(‘s sunicient and suitsible for the <‘r<'et,ion of such residence' aneV 
grounds of a convt'nKuit size* att.aclie*ef, anef Itie* r(*sp(‘ctive* K^^vernmonts 
shall give* all possible* as'^istaneie* teiwards such purchase* lure ; preiviefcd 
that the gove'rnme*nt e)f t’oe ce)unlry to whicdi t.lie Ministers or Cemsuls 
are* accre*elite*d sl’all, in tlie* (*ve*nt of an Knibiissy e>T (h>nsulaV' b(‘ing 
pe*rrnane*nt.ly witheliawn, have the right to ac.<iune such resieleneies eir 
lanels at. a price* to lx* mutually ngre‘e'd on , anel |>re)\ideel that the* site; 
purchase'd or hire*el sliall not e'xcee'd twe'nty .lAian*^ in aie a 

Note.—a .lAiun is e*(]ual tei (id liy tWi Knglisli yards. 

(f) The* Ministe*rs, Consul-ge in‘ials and (hnisuls e)f t he t we» govern- 
ine'iits shall neit ac'juiri* any unmovab'e* ]>re>p( rty ui tlie* countrv to wbicli 
tlie*y are accredited uitlieiut the* permission e>i the sa’el e;ouiitry 

(g) Neither of tlie; t\ve> high contracting ])artle‘^ sluill fe>unil a 
nieisejuc, e'hurcli oi te*riiple for t.hc U8t of the* [uiblic insiele* any of its 
lie*gatie)nK eir Consulate s, imr shall the; Ministe rs, Cemsul-geiieTal or Con¬ 
suls of eithe’r govt*rnme*nt e>r the*ir Se*cretarie*s or nif'mbcrs of th(*ir staffs 
aiiel house heilels engage in any jieditical agitation or move'ine’Tit within 
the* country to which the'v are* accrc<lite*d eu in winch tliey are* re*sieling 

(h) The* Mniistors, Consul-ge*i)e*ral, anel Consuls of the* two hi^ijh 
contracting parties shall ne>t giant naturalis.itmn or jiass-peirts or 
Ce*Ttiticate‘8 of nationality or other elocumeiits of iele*ntity to tin* subje;c(s 
of till* ceiuntry m which t.licy a.re (*mployi‘i in sue‘h cajiacity. 

(i) The Ministers of tlie* two higli eamtraclmg paitics, b(‘Siele‘H 

t.hcir eiwu wives anel e‘hil<jre*n, rnav hav<* witb them not imne* than Iir» 
]>e*r8ons, anel a Ceinsiil G(*ne‘ral anel ('onsids. be-^iele's llie*ir own wive*s 

anel chilelre'Ti, not. more thaai 20 persein*-. II it be>eom»s ne*eessarv to 
employ in addition subj<*cts e>f the ge)\ernmeiit e>t tlu* cemiiti^ to which 
the'yare accredite*el^ Ministers can (*m|)loy not umre tlian ten jiersons 
a.nel Cemsul-geiii Tal e>r Consuls not mou* than iive* })e*is''ns. 

(j) The* Ministrvs, (hmsul Cme ral anel Cenisuls eii the* i \ve> high 

cenitracting parties siiab be at Idierty to cemimuiiH-.itc ficdy wit.h tlieir 

ou’n Gove*rnim‘nt anel with othe*r eiflicial Ti prese‘nta.t.iveH eif tlie'ir C«()ve*rn- 
nieiit in otbeT count ne*s )>y post, liy teih'gnipli and by v n\‘l(*ss tcle-gra.pby 
in cypher or E.n e j.aju, and to n*ceive anel dcspale*b Fe*ilrel bags by 
c*ouri(*r or ]if>st,, subject, to a limitation m the* case of Mini8te*rs 
of six pounds per w'*ek wbiedi shall be* e*xe*mpt, fremi ])ostaI cliarge'S and 
examinaiiein a,nd the* safe* transniiss’em eit which slia.ll, in the case* of 
bags sent by post, be* gu.iraut(*e*el by the* I’eistal Departmente of tlic two 
Oe)ve*rnmcnts 

(k) Kacb of the* tvvei Gov«*rnme*nts sba,*! e'xe riipt, fremi the* payment 
of Customs or other eliitu*s, all aitiele: imp(.rte*d witlim its lioundaries in 
rcaseinable ejuant it i«*s fe»r the* persemal use of Cie* Minister of the* othe‘r 
Qovcrnme'iit or of bis family, proxidcel tba? a ex'rt iticate* is furnislieel by 
the Minister at the time* eil importation that the article's are* intended for 
buch personal use. 



T he Gandhi'Reading Interview 

tsiMLA, May imi. 

Almost the first important work which tho new Viceroy 
took in hand was an exchange of views with tho prominent 
nationalist leaders of the country in ])rivate conversations. 
The most scjisational of these ]>olitical interviews was 
with Mr. Gandhi which gave current to all sorts of specula¬ 
tions. For, it seemed queer that the great leader of non co¬ 
operation should seek an interview with the head of a (lOvern- 
ment with whom he was at war. 'J'herc was altogether six of 
these interviews at Simla between the 13th and iSth of May. 
The first interview which took place in tlie afternoon of the 13lh 
w'as tho most prolonged one, and it looked as if Lord Reading 
would not release Mr. Obindhi out of the Viceregal Lodge at all 
th^t day. Anxious expectation prevailed throughout the station 
regarding the nature of the talk. Mr. Gandhi returned late 
that night, and when tho next day chnvned it was announced 
that the interview was to bo resumed at 10 30 A. M. No sooner 
was this over than the Mahatma was o\ated ])y the Simla 
l)eo])le, draw^n in a rickshaw'through the ])rincipal streets amidst 
cries of “Betaz Badshah'^ (tho “Uncrowned King^’) to tho 
Arya Samaj Mandir where an address w^as delivered by him to 
the purdah ladies who contribuied substantially to the 1'ilak 
Swaraj Fund. 

On the 15th a large meeting w'as held at ‘Td-gah’’ where 
both Me.«sre. Gandhi and ljaji)at Kai delivered important 
speeches touching on the interviews. In tho speeches that 
were delivered Mi. (Lindhi said that he coidd not divulge the 
matters discussed at the interviews and the Lala warned Mr. 
Gandhi that the country was firm on Swaraj and would not 
hear of any compromise. Pandit Malaviya was also present 
but he could not take part in it owing to ill-health, except in 
one instance when he called upon Lala Lajpat Rai to undergo 
“prayschitya” for having questioned the wdsdom of the 
Mahatma and also asked latter not to yield on any matter of 
principle. This brought forth an explicit statement from the 
Lala who after reiterating his previous conviction assured Mr. 
(Gandhi that tho country would hack him to the fullest extent 
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in the demand for complete Svvarahut ho, for his part, would 
not be with Gandhi if he yielded on any (jiiostion of principle. 
This became the topic of discussion m K)ino volatile circles 
where the impression gained ground that Gandhi was-* slowly 
giving way before the Viceroy. 

The Gandhi-Keading interview was again renewed on the 
16th and the 17th at Viceregal Lodge which was continuously 
surrounded by the simple villagers and unlettered peasants 
from far and near and who ke])t on crying “Mahatma 
Gandhi ki jai’’ The Viceroy also granted short interviews 
to Mr. Besant and liala Lajpat Rai. AVedncsday the 18th 
dune there was groat commotion al Simla for not only 
was Mr. Gandhi intorviciwcd twice by the Viceroy, i)Ut 
also Pandit Malaviya was again asked to give advice. 
The Viceroy’s Executive Council met and considered, it was 
surmised, very important documents connected with Mr. 
Gandhi’s visit. It was believed that Mr. Gandhi was asked 
by the Viceroy to present a statement setting forth categori¬ 
cally the various demands of the Non-co-operators, so that he 
could discuss them before his Council that afternoon. Lord 
Reading, after taking the opinion of his Executive Councillors, 
it was believed called for the Pundit and then Gandhi late in 
the night and informed them that he would liable Home the 
contents of the documents with the opinion of his Council and 
wait for their decision. It was also rumoured that Mahatma 
Gandhi would again be invited by the Viceroy to Simla 
after the reply of the British Cabinet had been received. 
There was a strong rumour then afloat in Simla, that so far 
at least as the Punjab was concerned, all the remaining 
Martial Law prisoners with the oxcep ion of those who were 
arrested in the very act of arson and such other olFences, 
would be released forthwith, and that the pensions granted 
to Sir Michael O’Dvvyer and (General Dyer would be 
withdrawn very shortly. 

There was a veil of secrecy over the whole matter and for 
a couple of months every sort of wild suggestion was made 
in the piess. The Anglo-Indian organs were alarmed lest the 
new Viceroy would be trapped into a compromise with the 
“traitors,” as they called Gandhi and his party. The national¬ 
ists also began to look at askance and some like Mr. B. 
C. Pal openly threw suspicion on Gandhi’s motives. 
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Regarding the suspicion that was thus raised all round 
M. Gandhi, writing in his paper Young India, in reply 
to the question why the author of Non co operation had 
waited on the Viceroy, said : “The world is curious to know 
what ails us. H. E. the Viceroy represents a big world. Ilis 
Exeelhuiry wanted to know why I with whom oo operation was 
an artiele of faith had non co-operated. There must bo some 
thing wrong with the (Tovernment or mo. Non eo operatioFi 
is directed not against, men luit against measnr(‘s it is not 
directed against (k)vernora but jigainst the system tln^y ad ¬ 
minister. 1 went to see Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya and 
heard His Excellency would like to see me and hear my views 
and I did not reiiuiro any persuasion to prompt me to ask for 
an interview. I gladly seized the opportunity of waiting on 
Ilis Excellency and assuring him that ours was a religious 
movement designed to purge the Indian political life of cor¬ 
ruption, deceit, terrorism and the incubus of white superiority. 
The reader must not be too curious ; ho must not believe the 
so-called reports in ])ress. The veil must remain drawn over 
the details of the conversation between II. E. the Viceroy and 
myself. But I can assure him that 1 explained as fully as I 
know the throe claims, the Khilafat, the Pnnjal) and Swaraj 
and gave him the genesis of non co operation. Ilis Excellency 
hoard mo patiently, courteously and attentively. He appeared 
to mo to be anxious to do only the right thing. Wo had a 
full discussion of the burning topics as between man and man. 
Wo discussed the question of non violence and it appeared to 
me to bo common cause between us. But beyond saying that 
we were able to understand each other I am unable to say that 
there was more in the interview.’' 

The All Brothers’ Apologia 

The immediate result of the interviews was that the 
public understood that something was coming. That something 
came on the 29th May in the shape of a public apology offered 
by the Ali Brothers in the following words :— 

“Friends have drawn our attention to certain speeches of 
ours which, in their opinion, have a tendency to incite to vio¬ 
lence. We desire to state that we never intended to incite to 
violence and wo never imagined that any passages in our 

15 
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speeches were-capable of bearing the interpretation put upon 
them, but we recognise the force of our friends’ argument and 
interpretation. We, therefore, sincerely feel sorry and express 
our regret for the unnecessary heat of some of the passages in 
these speeches and we give our ])ublic assurance and promise 
to all who may require it that so long as we are associated 
with the movement of non-co o]>(ration, wo shall not directly 
or indirectly advocate violence at ]>resent or in the future nor 
create an atmos])here of ]>roi>aredness for violence. Indeed, wo 
hold it contrary to the spirit of non violent non co operation 
to which wo have pledged our word.” 

And next day, on May 30th, the Govt, of India issued 
a lu'css communi(iue saying that : ‘ In view of the publication 
of these expressions of I'cgrct and promises for the future, the 
(b)vcriimont of Itidia desire to make it known generally that 
tiu'y had decided on the Gth May to i)rosecutc Messrs. 
Mahomed Ali and Shaukat Ali for certain speeches delivered 
in the United Provinces during the last few months. These 
s])ecches in the opinion of the Government of India were 
direct incitements to violence. The immediate object of tlio 
Government in determining to snforcc the law on the present 
occasion was to prevent incitements to violence and to preseve 
order. After the decision to which reference has l)een made 
was reached, it was urged on the Government that their 
immediate object could l>o obtained without recourse to the 
criminal courts. The Government consequently suspended 
further action, and in view of the statement now issued over 
the signatures of Messrs. Mahomed Ali and Sliaukat Ali, have 
decided to refrain from instituting criminal proceedings agfri^ist 
t hem in respect of these speeches so long as the solemn public 
undertaking contained in the statement issued to the press is 
observed. Should the condition of this undertaking not be 
performed, the Government of India will be at liberty to 
prosecute them for their past speeches. It must not bo inferred 
from the original determination of the Government to prose¬ 
cute for speeches inciting to violence that promoting dis- 
atTcction of a loss violent character is not an offence against 
the law. The Government of India desire to make it plain that 
they will enforce the law relating to offences against the State 
as and when they may think fit against any persons who hf^ve 
committed breaches of it„” 
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The Viceroy at the Chelmsford Club. 

On May 30lh. l^ord Keading made an important pro¬ 
nouncement of his Govoriimont’s policy at the Simla Chelms¬ 
ford Club dinner given in his honour by Mr. M. Shall and 
attended l)y a large and influential sectiofj of Moderates and 
officials. In the course of his speech His Excellency said :— 

The first is the fundamental prificipleof the British Kulo 
in India. I suppose there is no one, (there is no seel ion of 
the British community, I am sure) who would dispute tlu^ 
proposition that here in India there can be no trace and must- 
be no trace of racial ineijuality. 1 s.iy that there cannot 
be and must never bo humiliation under British Rule of any 
Indian because ho is an Indian, and I would add one further 
proposition which I believe is as true as liithcr of those to 
which I have given utterance and which found support from 
you, that we British ]>oople in India and those also in our 
own country must realise that we have much suspicion to 
disperse, many misunderstandings to banish from amongst us, 
an(l that in truth the essence, to my mind, of co-operation 
between us and Indians is that we should convince them by 
our actions, which will accord with our thoughts and intentions, 
that wo honestly and sincerely mean what wo have said 
with regard to India. It may not bo accomplished in a day. 

I am so thoroughly satisfied from long experience and some 
knowledge of i)ublic alFairs that it is only by the interebange 
of thought and by constant communion between membois 
of different races existing under the same Government and 
having precisely the same object in view, the welfare of India, 
that we can arrive at satisfactory results. 

The Gandhi Interview 

“1 have recently had an opportunity of testing the value 
of this interchange of thought, although I must admit that 
in the full, free and frank discussion that took place 
between Mr. Gandhi and myself, I cannot tell you all that 
happened, yet the veil has been to some extent lifted 
and there is no secret as to how the interview came 
about. Mr. Malaviya came to see me and we had 
several interviews to my iirofit and I hope also to his, 
because I think two moii cannot exchange ideas and discuss 
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])roblem8 without deriving some 1o cither side, lie 

left me with the imf>rcssion that he would like me to see 
Mr. Gandhi. Well, it did occur to mo that my address was 
not altogether unknown, (prolonged laughter) but I informed 
Mr. Malaviya that if Mr. Gandhi applied to mo for an inter¬ 
view I wovdd readily grant it and I should be glad to hear 
his views. The conseiiuence was that, in duo course, Mr, 
Gandhi did apply and there was not only one inter\iew but 
several interviews between us. There was no fineness or 
mai»oeuvre about it , it, se amed to be a plain and straight¬ 
forward arrangement, for an inteiview. Here again, I think, 
1 am not i|uito as free to tell you all that you might dosi]*o 
to know, (laughter), yet I will say that 1 am (|uite certain 
that the result of these interviews produced at least this 
satisfactory result that, 1 gol to know Mr. Gandhi and ho 
got to know me. The result may be somewhat, vague and 
indefinite, yet it is not, entirely so. The result of these di.«cus- 
sioijs was that Mr. Mohammad Ali and Mr. Shaukat Ali 
have issued a public pronouncement, expressing their sincere 
regret for certain speeches that they had made inciting to 
violence and have given a solemn public undertaking that they 
will not repeat these speeches or similar speeches, so long as, 
they remain associated with Mr. Gandhi. So far as the 
Government is concerned wo achieved our immediate o bject 

which was to prevent incitement to violence.I have 

had occasion once before to say that it almost always reacts 
with fatal effects upon those who are mo.st innocont. Wo, as 
a Government, have a duty to perform. We have to protect 
those who may bo thus led away and wo therefore liad 
determined to take stops in order to vindicate the law to 
maintain its authority audio prevent the recurronoo of any 
further incitements to violence. Fortunately it has not been 
necessary to have recourse to the ordinary law of the land, 
for the reason that we have now got the undertaking to 
which I have referred. I certainly shall assume that it is 
intended to keep that undertaking and tliat the expressions 
of regret are as sincere as their expressions seem to denote 
and so long as that undertaking is observed wo need not 
fear that such speeches will recur, and ]>rovi(lod the under¬ 
taking is observed, they too may bo sure that there will bo no 
prosecution /or them.. 
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Our Policy 

“We moan to carry out our duty, wo mean to act ui> to 
our responsibility. Whatever ha])i>ens, wo shall pursue our 
way, we shall do what we think is right.—Kvon if wo do what 
is right, from some things that 1 have learnt and read, I am 
afraid wn shall no\crlheless he suspected of sinister and 
evil motives. 1 htdieve that the world has taught us that good 
imrposc and good action must have their results and all wo ask 
is that there should not ho immediately a suspicion that the 
purpose and the motives are evil, oven though the action may 
ho right, ever so right in itself. It is not, I think, a very 

exaggerated demand to make.We heliove that in 

the end we shallsalisfy Indians and bring them to sympatlietie 
eo-operalion and good will with us, working for that/ groat 
purpose w^hieh lies hidoj'o us, to lead India to that high dost-iny 
which is in store for it, when it heeomes the partmu- in our 
Emi)ir(% wluui it has attained its full development and risen 
to those heights w'hieh the imagination of man, in my judg¬ 
ment, is as yet iiKjapahle of comprehending, when India shall 
have oht lined that place among th<5 Councils of the Empire 
which will (Uiahle her to exert her inHuence upon the councils 
of the world.'’ 

Gandhi-Reading Interview—The Agreed Statement 

The matter, however, came to a close on July 30th after 
a great deal of oxcitoment and acrimonious w’riting in the Press, 
hy the issue of the following government statement agreed to 
by Mr. Gandhi on one side and the. Viceroy on the other :— 

“His Excellency the Viceroy's attention has been directed, 
and notably l>y Mr. Gandhi, to various statements that .have 
appeared and to inferoncos that have been drawn in the public 
pi ess relating to the conversations betw^cen Ilis Excellency and 
Mr. Gandhi coiicoriiing Mr. Shaukat Ali and Mr. Mahomed 
Ali, and which in some respects do not c^orreclly represent the 
purport of those communications. Consequently the Viceroy 
authorises the pulilicaUon of the following agreed statement, 
which briefly reproduces the substance of these conversations:— 

“All the interviews between the Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi 
resulted from conversations botw^oen His Excellency and Pandit 
Malaviya, relating to conditions generally ])rovailing in India. 
His Excelbmcy infnrmful Pandil Malaviya of I ho Government's 
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decision to comnicnco criminal iirococdings against Mr. Sljankat 
Ali and Mr. Malioined Ali for having" inado s])(3(3chcs inciting 
to violcficc, and tlu3 discussion turned upon the disturl)ances 
that might possibly o/isuo. raiidit Malaviya expressed the 
opinion (hat it would be of advantage for Jlis Kxeolle/icy to 
meet Mr. Gandhi. Jlis J^^xeeileiicy n'plied that ho would be glad 
to see Mr. Gandhi and hear his views if ho applied fur an 
interview. 

*‘On the next day, Mr. Andrews saw His I^Lxccllency and 
suggested that llis Excellency should hoe Mr. (bindhi. It should 
bo observed tint various imi)CTtant matters were discuss¬ 
ed during those conversitions and tliat the i>roposed interview 
])Otweon llis Excellency and Mr. Gandhi was intended to have 
reference to the situation generally. 

Jlis Jixcellency is, however, aware that Pandit Malaviya, 
in inviting Mr. Gandhi to Simla, did not refer to (ho 
contemplated proceedings against Mr. Shaukat Ali and Mr. 
Mahomed Ali. 

“in due cours(3 Mr. Gandhi came to Simla at the request 
of Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Andrews, and asked for an inter¬ 
view with His Excidlency which was iuiiuedia!ely arranged. 

“At the iir.st interview no mention was made of the propos¬ 
ed prosecutions. The conversation related to the eauros of 
the discontent in India. Upon the iiext oceision llis Excellency 
stated that, according to the Government report.^ responsible 
non-co-operators bad made spcecJio.s inciting to violence 
contrary to the doctrine advocated by Mr. Gandhi. 

“Mr. Gandl i repudiated incitement to violence on the part 
of any of the responsilde non-co-operators, and .said that if ho 
was satisfied that ajiy of them had incited to violence he would 
publicly repudiate them and their teaeliings unloSwS tliey with¬ 
drew statements that amounted to iiicitemont to violence. 

“His Excellency mention(‘d the names of Mr. Shavikat Ali 
and Mr. Mahomed Ali, and promised to show Mr. Gandhi 
])assages in their spt'oehes vvliich, in \n> t)pini()n, were calculat(;d 
to incite to violence, and when the p.assages were actually read 
to Mr. Gandhi, ho admitted that they were capa))le of bearing 
the interpretation His Exoelleney put ui)on them. Ho, however, 
asserted th<it ho w^as convinced that it was not inlonded by Mr. 
Shaukat Ali and Mr. Mahomed Ali to incite the audience to 
violence. 
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“Mr. Gandhi added that ho would see them as soon as he 
left Simla and advise them to express publicly their regrets for 
the unintentional incitement contained in the passages. 

“His Excellency thereupon asked whether, in view of the 
importance of the document, Mr. Gandhi wonhl show him the 
draft of the statement ho inlemlod to advice Mr. Shaukat Ali 
and Mr. Mahomed Ali to publish. 

“It was at this stage that the Vic(‘roy said that it was 
]>ro])Osed to institute' criminal i)roce,'<lings against Mr. Shaukat 
Ali and Mr. Mohann^l Ali in res\)(‘et of thcM' passages, and 
that if Mr. Gandhi show(‘d him th(‘ stabunent, and if it satisfied 
him from tin* standpoint of his Go\(‘rnnu'nt, In* would use his 
influence to prt'vc'iit tin' institution of tin' ])ros('cutions, for, the 
Viec'roy said, the objc'd of tin' Govi'niment would be attained 
if tin' making of sp('('(‘hes of a xiok'iit (harait'a* was in future 
pr('V(‘,nted, 

“Mr. fbindhi rt'adily ngrc'c'd to show tin' statement. The 
draft statc'inent was duly sboun by Mr. Gandhi to His Excel* 
h'aicy who ])oint(‘d out that the' introdin lion of (‘('rtain para¬ 
graphs gave the stat('m(‘nt tin' appi'ai’inee of a manifesto 
iinEiding that of the r('ligious erec'd of .Mr. Shaukat Ali and 
Mr. Mahonn'd Ali. The Viceroy obsc'rvi'd further that the 
statemi'iit was iiKomph'tc' in so far as it did not eonfain a 
promisi' to rt'fraiu in the futuia' from spec'c In'S inciting to 
viole-iiee. The \ ieeroy added that aftc'i* ]>ublication of the 
stntc'meiit Mr. Shaidcat Ali and Mr. Mahomed Ali could give 
any ('Xplanation by nn'ans of spe('( hes, providi'd they did not 
infringe the law. Mi'. Gandhi .agri'c'd to di‘lot(' tlu' i)aragra])hs 
in ([ueslion and add a ])assage to eoAU'r ])romi.scs of future 
conduct. 

“His Excelleney tln'u informed Mr, Gandhi that if Mr. 
Shaukat Ali and Mr. Mahomed Ali signed the statement as 
then altered by Mr. Gandhi, with the addition of the promise 
as to future conduct, steps would bo t iken to suspend the 
institution of proceedings and that no prosecution would take 
place so long as the promises given in the published statement 
were observed. But, if they were not observed, the Govern¬ 
ment remaincid free to take up prosecutions for the past 
speeches. The Viceroy added that in the event of the state¬ 
ment by Mr. Shaukat Ali and Mr. Mahomed Ali, and of the 
Government refraining in consecpience from the prosecutions, 
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it would 1>0 neocssai-y to issue ii comrujuiciiK^ explaining the 
attitude of the Govornment. There was, however, no desire 
to bargain. Mr. Gandhi even ^aid that whether the prosecu¬ 
tions took place or not, he would be bound, after having seen 
the extracts, to advise his friends, for their own honour and 
that of the cavise, to exiu*ess publicly th(‘ir r(‘,grets. 

“During lh(‘ whole discussion Ilis l^X(^'llency and Mr. 
(iandhi w(‘re actu itc^d by tin* (b‘sire to prevent any untoward 
ev(‘nts that, might rt‘sult from tin* pros(‘cuti(Uis, as also to pre¬ 
vent speceh(‘s iiu iting to violtuico. The Viceroy infornuul Mr. 
Gandhi that h(‘. might not be able to pre\ent the commencement 
of proceedings if the stateimnit was not publishc^d with the least 
possible delay. There was already much discussion of the 
specvdies, not only in India but also in the United Kingdom. 
Mr. Gandhi agreed that the statement shoidd be published 
without delay. Mr. Gandhi then left Simla, and some days after¬ 
wards telegraphed to llis Rxciollency that Mr. Shaukat Ali and 
Mr. Mahomed Ali had signed the statement, with an immaterial 
alteration and sent it to the pr(‘ss for publication. 

“The alteration w'as as follow.s:—The ])assago in Mr. 
Gandhi's draft statement was:—“W'o desire to state that we 
never intended to incite to violence, but w’o recognise that 
certain passages in our s])e(‘ehes are capable of bearing the 
interpietation put u[)on them.'’ The passage substituted by 
Mr. Shaukat Ali was :—“We desire to state that wm never 
intended to incite to violence and w’o never imagined that any 
passages in our speeches were capable of bearing the interpreta¬ 
tion put upon them, but wo recognise the force of our friend's 
arguments and interpretation." 

“After the ])ublication of the statement an official 
“communique" was issued by the Government. The terms of 
the “communique" wmro not actually settled until just liefore 
its issue, and Mr. Gandhi never saw it, although the substance 
of it as already indicated has been communicated to him. 

“The main part of the interviews between llis Excellency 
and Mr. Gandhi consisted of conversations which ranged over 
the various causes of discontent in India, including the Punjab 
disturliances, the Khilafat agitation, the Treaty of Sevres, and 
the general conditions of the people. Mr. Gandhi did not 
submit any scheme of “Swaraj" to His Excellency neither was 
a scheme of “Swaraj" discussed at the interviews." 
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The Apology and After 

Aft hiift 1)0011 niontioiiod hoforo, a ft])lit throatenod 1 ho 
Gandhi camp over this mailer of the interviews and the 
All Brothora’ a]>oIogy. Feelings, and especially the llindn- 
Mosleni ])act, seemed to bo very much strained when tlio 
Anglo Indians press, following on the wake of the Viceroy at 
the Chelmsford Club, began to gloat over the humiliation of 
the Ali^s, while the more radical of Gandhi’s followojs inter¬ 
preted the Viceroy’s speech in the sense that the leader of 
non-co-operation had been treating with the Government and 
had secured a pardon for tlie Ali Brothers l)y inducing them 
to give a pu])lic apology. What made the alTair so vcTy galling 
was that whilst the Ali Brothers remained free, the lesser 
lights, the rank and file of the non-eo operators were encour¬ 
aged to court arrest and imprisonment for speaking far less 
strongly. That (bandhi had for once capitulated l)eforo the 
seductive diplomacy of the Viceroy, there was no doubt, and 
the open charge was flung that in making the compromise as 

did, (ilaiidhi had given away the whole principle of iion-co- 
0 peratioii. To all Mich charges Gandhi wrote in roi>ly in 
his paper as follows :— 

“As boon !is 1 saw the spcvciics, I stated, in ordcT to prove tli(‘ boua- 
tides of the UrotlKTs and till* cutjrely uon-vio](mt cliaractc'r of the ui(>v(‘- 
ment, that I would invite them to make a statemenl. 'Jlieu'was no 

ijucstioii ol bargaining for tljeir fre(‘d<mi.I lja\e given tlio same advuv' 

to all the accused aiui told them that it their spocclies were vioh nt llu'j 
should certainly express ri'gnd .... It is not enougli f(‘r a non-eo- 
operator not to mean violence ; it is necessary that his speech muvst not 
bo capable of being int(‘rpreted to mean incitenunt to violence, must 
not be capable of a contrary interpretation ])y reasonable men. VV(‘ must 
be above suspicion. 

Wc must play tlie game, whether the Government reciprocate or not. 
Indeed [ tor one do not expect the Government to play tlie game. It 
w^as when 1 came to the conclusio i that there was no honour about the 
Government that I non-co-operated. I^ord Heading n-ay wish, iloes wush, 
to do right and justice But he wull not be permitted to. If the Govern¬ 
ment were honourable, they would havt‘ set five all the prisoners as 
they decided not to prosi'cute the Ali Brothers. They would not hnve 
caught youths and put them in prison whilst they left Pandit Wotilal 
Nehru, the arch-offi'iider, free. If the Government were honourabh* tliey 
wmuld not countenance bogus Leagues of Peace. If tin* Goverimu nt. w'lua* 
honourable they would have long ago repented for tluur heinous deeds, 
even as we have for every crime conimilUd by our peoidc in Amritsar, 
Kasur, Viramgam, Ahmedabad, an<l r(‘cently in Malegaon. 1 enL'rt.un an 
false liopt'S or misgivings about the Government, If the Government 

15(a) 
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Were tci inoirow lo arrest the Ali Brothers, 1 w’lm'd still lustify the 
a|)oJogy. They liave acted on the si|nare aiid vve niu'l. all do likewise, 
liuimt in as iin.ch as tlie (lovernm-nt are still ai lestiiig |ico|)'et,or dis- 
alfectioii they are arresting the AM ItKithers. 

For me solitary eoiil.nemeiit in a j>rison cell, without any breach on 
my iisrt of the code of iion-co-opiTation or private or pulilic morals, will he 
freedom. For me the whoh' ol India i.s a jirison even as the master’s house 
lb to Ins s'avc A slave to he fri-e must continuously rise against Ins slavery 
and be lue.ked up 111 Ins mastei’s cell for his rebellion. The ci 11-door is 
I he door to freedom. 1 lul no pil^' for those who arc sulleiing liardslnjis 
111 the gcials of the ‘loveriiment. Innocent under an evil Govermuent 
must ever lejoice on llie soaflidd.” 

The Broach Khilafat Conference. 

Meanwhilo Mr. Mahomed AH himself was not silent. 
On .liino 2iid. in the conrso of his speech delivered as the 
I’lesident of llic (iiijrat I’lMvineial Khilafat Cotiforonco held 
at Broach, ho refi rod at great length lo Ihe “apology” and 
s.ud lliat ho ki.ew of no f-peech of liis or of his Hrothor 
ill which either had incited anyone to violence, nor did they 
know of any sptcch wliidi they had undertaken not to repeat. 
Unlike Govcriiinciit lio li.id no personal prestige to maintain 
licyoiid the prestige of Irulh and they could not sacrifice 
honesty and .iuslico at the heathen alter of personal prestige, 
lie and hi.s friends held that no personality was so important 
at that time of the nation’s [leril that it could be permitted 
to ieopardiso the sec'ess of the groat movement they were 
in ; that they could never dream of allowing personal pique 
to stand in the way of non t o operation. 

Neither they nor anyone else on their behalf had over 
dreamt of bargaining with the Government and to talk of 
giving up their prosecution as if it wore a quid pjv quo, for 
their expression of regret to their own people is childish, but 
they would once more emphasise that, while their present 
policy coincided entirely with the creed of .Mahatma Gandhi 
and those who like him believed in Ahini.sa alone for all time 
their creed did not coincide with the Mahatma’s hut also per¬ 
mitted the use of force in sell defence and certain circum¬ 
stances may make the use of such force obligatory. 

It was their firm opinion based upon the experience of 
working the non-co operation programme that the movement 
had taken deep root in the country and that it would He 
absolutely enough for achieving their purpose, namely the 
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redress of Khilafat and Punjab wronpjs and Ihe attainnionl of 
Swaraja, oven during that year, and they wore fully convinco(l 
that the success of their movement depended entirely u])on 
the continuance of the spirit of non-violence among the people. 
Whilst, therefore, gladly reiterating their faithful adh(\rence. to 
the programme of non-violent non-co operation, they must exert 
their right to take up arms against the enemies of Islam, 
should non-co operation be found to have failed and should 
Jehad be i)roclaimed in terms of the law of Islam. No follow¬ 
er of the faith could shirk bis clear duty if it ever came to bin), 
as it- had come to the w’arriors Badu, of rosj^onding to tin; 
call of Jehad. In su])port of this view he then <]uotod aulluuilic 
passages from the Holy Quoran, 

Mussalmans and Ahimsa. 

It was not, ho said, because Mahatma Gandhi had preached 
Ahimsa that the Brothers also peached il- to Mussalmans, 
but b(‘-cause their pro]>hets also had preached and ]>ractised 
it before they were i>ermitted in the last extremity to \\n- 
sheath their s\vord in deferico of Islam against its implacable 
foes. The tea hing of Mahatma Gandhi was dear to them 
because in similar ciroamstances it had been the teaching (J 
their Prophet, but should circumstances change, nobody knew 
better than the Mahatma, and nobody honoured them more 
for it than he did, that they would follow their own faith 
and their own conscience. What they certainly considered 
mean and despicable beyond measure to do w^as to sail under 
false colours and make use of non-violent non-co-operation 
to create ar atmosphere of preparedness for the use of vio¬ 
lence. If nothing else, the honour of Islam itself demanded 
from the brothers and those whom they could influonce, 
a faithful and literal adherence to the ioint-programire of 
work by Hindus and Mussalmans and the followers of other 
faiths at two successive sessions of the Congress and initiated 
in th^* first instance by the Central Khilafat Committee itself. 
They were glad that Government had abandoned the idea 
of prosecuting them for adherence to their faith, but they 
would have equally and gladly faced such a prosecution. 
What concerned them was the movement of non-co-operation 
and keeping faith with other co-workers, not what Govern¬ 
ment chose to do or not to do. 
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The Karachi Khilafat Conference 

AfK? at the famous Karachi Coufcreiicc, lield at a 

tinit' of ^real national tnimph a?i(l all Iriflia rejoicing over 
the, Tjlak Swanij fund (see f)Osfe), Mr. Mahomed Ali roferra] 
to his famous a])ol()gy in scathing terms of indiotmojifc of the 
honesty of the (lovcn m nt.. The following is a detailed account, 
of this now famous (a)nf(‘ionce—famous hecause it, was 
}i(‘re tint the Hrotliers Ali first set the hill of non (vi-ofiera- 
ti"ii rolling amongst the Indian Army and the Police, for 
wliich aet th(',y were suhse^juently ])nt to goal along with five 
oIIkm’ h'ediiig Moshuns (si',e poste). 

The Sth All-India Khilafat Conference opened at Karachi 
on Sth duly, PJlil and continuer] for 3 days. Some 5,000 
]>ersoMs wcr(‘ ])r('st'nl. Very few came from oiitsi<le Sind with 
the exce])tion of the Nationalist leaders. Moiilvi Mohanied 
S,i,(li«j, Ciiairman of the Reception Committee, in his si»eech 
gave a lengthy reeital of the well-known Khilafat grievances. 
(See 1. A. K. 1921). Mr. Mohamed Ali, the President, 
delivered a lengthy Prosidental address generally criticising 
t he Governmoiib. In the course of his speech, in reference to his 
recent apology, ho said : — 

“In the eyes of our enemies we arc politically extinct 
to all intrujts and ]mrj)oses I Wo have hecii rojiresented 
hv the Sircar that having apologised none is pro]>ared to listen 
tons. Rut (he wonder is that, after my brother and myself 
made the st itement at Rroach I went to Bombay and I was 
repeatedly asked to address whirdi however I could not do 
owing to other engagements. I was given a warm reeeiition at 
l*oomi and also an address of welcome by the Municipalty of 
Belgaum. If more evidence wore needed for our undisturbed 
imblic life, ^indhis have given ])roof of it. If there over were 
a doubt about il-, it no more exists now. 1 shall now refer to 
an im])ortant, matter and there i.s a deep secret in it. 1 shall 
begin and end with it. The degree of Government anxiety to 
malign us surpasses all. The cordial relations of unity between 
M.ilialma (Rindlii and ourselves .are like a magic drug wdiich 
cures all diseases. The Secretary of State for India and the 
Viceroy have admitted it in the Monlford Report. Some reac¬ 
tionary papers, like the “Daily Telegraph” and the “Morning 
Po^t’’, have rept' vt^’dly char.’iclerisfMl the unity as an unscrupU' 
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lous and iiiinaiural alliance. AVonderful it is that a unity 
botwcon master and slave should bo ronsidered natural. Ite- 
ganlidg the so called statement, apology, or whatever you call 
it, I wish to say that it was primarily meant for the public ; 
but if mention of individual names were permissible, I declare 
it was mea/it for Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya who enter’ 
tained fears of an Afghan invasion. It was meant to set at 
rest the fears of the Pur.dit. But, as it would seem, it has 
unfortunately not succeeded. But we ha\e discharged our 
didy. The apology was only concerning violence in general, 
and not regardiiig any ])articular speeches When copies of the 
speeches (comi)lained of) were asked for, they were refused. The 
statement contained two things :(l) a])ology to you and Pundit 
Malaviya; (‘j) a declaration against violence unless the contrary 
is decreed in clear terms. I have given ui> carrying even a 
walking stick lost T should cause anxiety to E?iglishmon. The 
assurance tliat I have given is meant for all those who fear 
violence. Public assurance is given to all who may reciuiro it. 
1 want you to understand that the apology is meant for you. 
AVo can never apologise to the Government. 

“l have at this moment in my ])ag a document regarding 
my statement whicli I wish were pubished before I leave Sind. I 
have no authority to make it ])ublic. The A^iceroy at a dinner in 
the Oholmsford Club boasted of having humiliated us. But that 
was a speech at 12 o’ clock in the night ind the intoxication was 
away in the morning. If the Viceroy docs not agree to a.joint 
arjiiouncenient by Mahatma Gandhi and himself, the Mahatmaji 
would issue a separate statement and lot the Viceroy then issue 
his own. The world will give credence to each on its merits 
and I know the Indian people would ))eliove Mahatma Gandhi 
more than the Viceroy,'’ 

It seems tliat it was in view of the last statement that 
Government opened c()rres])ondence vvn’t-h M. Gandhi the 
result of which was the issue of the “agreed statement" late 
in the month of July. 

Mr. Mahomed Ali then reviewed at some length the British 
policy in the East. In concluding his speech ho said that the 
matters to Ije dealt with by the Conference were delicate and 
re(piir 0 d serious attention. He and his brother had pledged 
tlnmselves to remain non violent and to ]»reach non violence, 
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and they would respect that ])ledge in the face of all 
provocation. 

The following are the famou£> Karachi Resolutions 
on which the famous trial of the Ali Brothers was subse 
quently held_ 

(1) This meeting of the Ali India Khilafat Conference 
declares allegiance of the Muslim i>opulation to His Majesty 
the Sultan of Turkey, the Commander of the Faithful, and 
gives him an assurance that they would not rest content 
until they had secured comphde fulfilment of the Khilafat 
demands. 

(2) It records its sorrow at the death of Jan Mahomed 
who had led the Ilijrat movement and sends its condolence to 
his family. 

(3) It further congratulates those workers in Rind who 
have undergone im])risonmcnt in the cause of their religion and 
country and hopes that t heir efforts will moot with success. 

(4) This mooting of the AlMndia Khilafat Conference de¬ 
clares that so long a^ tho demands of Indian Muslims regarding 
the integrity of the Khilafat and tho preservation of tho sanctity 
of Jazirut-ul-Arab and other holy places which are based upon 
their religious canons are not fulfilled, neither shall they rest in 
peace nor shall they leave it to tho onomics of Islam ; that the 
entire provinces of Thrace and Smyrna shall form the iiulissolu- 
ble components of tho territories of the Turkish Sultan as they 
used to bo before tho \var, and in no pait of them shall Mus¬ 
lims tolerate the intluenco and interference of Greek or any 
other Power. The Muslims shall never agree to tho conditions 
the Allies wish to impose upon the Turkish Government, or on 
its military, naval and air forces, or in (jonnoction with the 
financial, economic or judicial ailministration, as ^hat would 
tend to intorfei-o with the complete independence of tho Khila¬ 
fat and the Sultanate. This Conference calls upon local 
committees to make fresh declarations to the above effect so 
that no doubt bo loft as to tho religious obligation of tho 
Muslims. 

(5) Whereas Mesopotamia contains holy places, such 
as the burial places of tho descondants of tho Prophet 
and holy saints, and is in acldition an integral part of the 
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Jazirat-ul-Aral), the influence, residence or entrance of 
non-Muslim nationals without the authority of Islamic 
Powers is not permissible by religion, and in case a 
colonisation of the above character comes al)Out, it would con¬ 
flict with their holy Shariat. The Mussalmans are convirccd 
that the Armenians would take advantage, of their nearness to 
the holy places and revive their old enmities towards Islam. 
This Conference therefore demands that the above country be 
immediately vacated. 

(6) The sixth resolution was to the elfect that it permits 
the Central Khilafat Committees to send out emissaries to other 
Muslim countries to educate the people there, make them alive 
to their present position and promote the Islamic brotherhood 

The Army & Independence Resolution. 

That this meeting of the All India Khilafat Conference 
congratulates Gazi Mustafa Kamal Pasha and his (government 
on the courage and suffering they have put up to save Islam 
and prays that they may be able to drive the foreigners 
out of Turkish territory. It further declares unlawful for any 
faithful to serve from to-day in the army or help or acquiesce 
in their recruitment. It further decides that if the British 
(government directly or indirectly, openly or secretly, fights the 
Angora Government, the Muslims of India will start civil 
disobedience and establish their complete independence at the 
next sessions of the Indian National Congress to be hold at 
Ahinedabad and hoist the flag of the Indian Republic. 

(7) This meeting of the All-India Khilafat Conference calls 
upon all local Khilafat Committees to devise measures to abso¬ 
lutely stop drinking within their districts, and congratulates the 
workers and volunteers of places where the liquor traffic has 
diminished and further commends to them to put forth their 
best efforts to achie\e greater success. 

(8) That this meeting of the All-India Khilafat Confer¬ 
ence calls upon all Provincial, District and Village Committees 
to put forth their last efforts to enlist a crore of Khilafat mem¬ 
bers and collect 40 lakhs of rupees to relieve the distress in 
Smyrna and aid the Muhajirin Relief Fund. 

(9) This Conference strongly appeals to the Pirs and 
Zamindars of Sind to take more interest jn the Khilafat move- 
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meiii lliau tiioy had done hitherto and re(|in“ls the former to 
oommand tlndr fliseij>l(‘K to do the same. 

Other Resoliitiors 

This Conference strongly condemns the repression in¬ 
augurated by the (Government of the Frontier Province in its 
various districts such as Kohat and Bannu, its policy of impri¬ 
soning Khilafat workers and organizers and refusing admission 
to the students (»f the National Muslim University for collee- 
ti^n of funds. 

This Conference oongralulatos Sirdar Sanlul Singh 
Cavassieur of Jjaliore on tin* great, snlfering ho has 
patiently borne in the cause of bis r(*ligion.aiid country and 
further con<l(‘mns the mischievous attempts of the (Govern¬ 
ment to create disunion among the Sikli community. 

This Conference ap]>eals to all pco)>le to take to the spinning* 
wheel and wear Khadder leaving the mill-made cloth for the 
use of the poor, while sending out their clothes, made out of 
foreign articles, for the use of sulferers in Smyrna. It appeals 
to them to carry out elFectively this now sto]) of the Non co¬ 
operation ]>rogramme, and secondly appeals to ^^omen to 
discard foreign cloth and thus remo\o the cause of the 
nation's ])Overty. 


[sanlar Sardul Sniij;}!, hca-l ot tlic Akab Sikli movc'nx'nt in l})^* T'unjab 
a in I a gnat rrligious Icadtr oi the SiKlis, was (jharged in .luiu* Pd21 lor 
sodition. As a uun-co-opirator he did not defend limisell, tlioiigli, as 
Pundit Malaviya said later on, a delciua* il taken wouVl liave expos.d the 
false ciiargo. Tin- prosecution having jailed to })rove the mam charge, 
the Sirdar voluntarily aeknow h-dged it and in a long statement said that 
he wais bi'iiig }>ioseeuti‘d jor having leil tlie Sinromani Gurmlwara 
I’rabanthak Porninittei* to accept non-co-operation which oflPend(‘d the 
(lo\erunu‘iit oflicials and partieulaily Siniar Suiuhr Singh Majithia, 
the Indian Mi‘mhi*r of the Punjab (.Jovt'rniiient well-known for hm 
anti-Indian view's, ainl tins led to tiu* raking up ol very old and forgotten 
articles upon tlie wiltul misinler[irefation of wliieh la* was hauled up, 
H(* W'as sentenced to 5 years’ transportation ’] 



THE TILAK SWARAJ FUND & THE 


All'lndia Congress Committee 

Tho month of July was the month of great National 
rejoicing as a crowning piece of triumph attended the construc¬ 
tive elTorts of tho Congress party in tho way of building up 
a fund commensurate with the gigantic work undertaken on 
behalf of 30 crorcs of tho Indian people. Inspito of tho party- 
plank of non-co operation about which opinions difFered, there 
was no doubt that Indiati oi)inion in the mass was solidly at 
tho l)ack of the Swaraj and Swadeshi outlook of the Congress, 
and when on July 1st. Mahatma Gandhi announced at a 
meeting of the Bombay Stock Exchange that tho collections 
for the Tilak Swaraj Fund had exceeded 1 Cro7'e Rupees, 
there wore thundering cheers in tho city which rang and 
reverb3ratod throughout tho country as tho message was 
caught up over tho wires. Since the Bezwada mooting of tho 
Congress Committee in March last all efforts had been concen¬ 
trated on raising tho fund, and Mahatma Gandhi, along with 
tho groat provincial leaders. Mr. C. R. Das in Bengal, Pt. 
Motilal Nehru in the U. P., Lala Lajpat Rai in the Punjab, 
and a host of other prominent Congress men, made incessant 
tours throughout the country, addressing huge gatherings, 
explaining the economic solution of tho country, and collect¬ 
ing funds for the Congress. The amount of work done by tho 
Congress-organisations throughout India during this short 
period of 3 months was unparalleled in tho history of the 
Congress. The total collections amounted to Rupees 1 Crore 
and 5 lacs ; Bombay heading the list with 40 lacs, Bengal 25 
lacs, Gujrat and Kathiawar 15 lacs, Punjab 5 lacs, Madras 
4 lacs, C- P. and Berar, Maharastra and Behar each 3 lacs, 
U. P. two and half lacs, Sind and Delhi each 2 lacs, and other 
y>rovinces smaller amounts. 

It was a phenomenal success, an eye opener to the true 
sense of the country, a thing which could hardly be believed. 
Indeed, Pundit Malaviya, the great Indian Independent 
Liberal, thought only a few days back that jt would be an 

10 
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uiKiualified success to the credit of M. Gandlii if he 
could raise even half the amount. And yet, inspite of the 
(jiovernment pounching upon the workers as seditionists and 
carrying on an active anti-non-co-operation campaign, back¬ 
ed by the whole Anglo-Indian community and the Moderates, 
Zamindars, Kajas and Princes, with o])prcssion on one side 
and contumely on the other, Mahatma Gandhi raised the 
crore from the mass of the people. It was almost a miracle 
in Indian ])ublic life, and a great warning of things that wire 
to come. The bulk of the crore came from the ])Oor middle- 
class people, who, under the trying economic conditions of 
the time, were living a barely hand lo month existence. The 
merchants and traders also contributed liberally, and the 
wealthy and shrewd businessmen broke altogether a new 
ground. They knew the nature of economic conditions, and 
having a more clear perception of coming events than the 
easy-going conservative Zamindars, hastened to contribute loa 
movement whiidi promised to ushei in Fv'araj, It was signili- 
caiit that the Parsis and Mar.vaiis, the merchant princes of 
India, who rarely identify themselves with politicos, now came 
forward and contri])utod large sums to the fund. From the 
Viceroy and provincial Governors down to the petty Govern¬ 
ment oilicers in the mofussil station, there was constant reitera¬ 


tion accompanied by the usual oliicial frown that the Gandhi 
movement was caloula'^d to bring anarchy in the land ; the 
fears of the wealthy were roused by the suggestion that they 
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:in«l :i giTjit, n lij^ious I. acK r ol tin Siklis, uas d.'J ^^ara.l ai 
sedition. As a iion-co-upt rator he did not delViKtism towards w nicii 
Pundit Malavi^^a said later on, .a delence it taken Wv and at the baCK 
false cnarge. The prosecution having tailed (,) pro ns tic measures of 
the Sirdar voluntarily aeknowh-dged it and m a long ' \ 
he was being jn’oseeuted tor having UhI i • ‘^ 4 - 4 

Prabanthak C ommittee to aceei.t i;(.h Gandhi dir(‘-ctod his attcniion 
Government otlieiaK and partieulai foreign cloth. On June 30th 

the Indian Membc-r of the i‘unjak ^.^blic meetings at Bombay fov 
aiiti-fndian Views, and this led to thr-d pumic meeii t, 

articles upon the wilfnl misinteriak Swaraj fund aiul exhoi tec 
H(‘ was sentcuieed to r> years’ tr.i,^ boycott campaign as cfu^ctively by 

reat followers, Messrs Das, Nehru, 
•^he provinces. A flush of success 
nd a vigorous campaign for the 
•» in a huge boii-firo of foreign 
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The All-India Congress Committee 

On July 28th the All-India Congress Committee met at 
l^ombay to consider their next programme of work. Two 
hundred and twenty-nine members of the Committee attended 
from all over India. The Committee sat for three days during 
which there was an animated discussion and finally the resolu¬ 
tions given below wore passed. 

Prominent among those who stood in opposition to some', 
of the items were Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mr. V. J. 
Patel and a few Maharashtra delegates, including Mr. Kelker. 
All the imi)ortant resolutions were moved by Mr. Candhi who 
easily secured an overtvholming majority in spite of many 
amendments moved. About this time it was oflicially announced 
that the Prince of Wales was coming to India next wijiter 
and the Congress on behalf of the Indian people decided to 
boycott him. 

In discussing the ro.solution concerning the boycott of tlu 
Prince of Wales’ visit, Pundit Malaviya opposing urged that 
the visit of Prince was merely a conventional one, and that ho 
was not coming to strengthen the hands of the bureaucracy as 
was alleged. Mr. Mahomed Ali replying said that India was in 
no mood to receive the Prince, being in mourning. liven if the 
Prince came on a mere conventional visit India did not want 
any boons even at the hands of the I’rinco of Wales. 

The resolution on the boycott of foreign cloth evoked a 
hoato<l discussion and several amendments were moved, most 
of them being against the destruction of foreign cloth and its 
being sent out to Smyrna. Mr. Patel supported by Mr. Kelkar 
opposed the destruction of foreign cloth which ho thought was 
valued roughly at hundred crores and which ho described as 
national wealth, especially at a time when millions were either 
ill-clad or naked. 

Mr. Gandhi assured that the clause referring to the 
destruction of cloth did not apply to the cloth dealers but to 
the consumers only and alterations were made in the text of 
the resolution to that effect. Mr. Gandhi also modified the reso¬ 
lution adding words ‘*as far as possible” to the charka schools. 
Pundit Malaviya moved a series of amondmeiits suggesting the 
introduction of power-looms in addition to hand-looms and use 
of Swadeshi cloth in addition to Khaddar to help the production 
of Swadeshi cloth and elimination of mill monopoly. 
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To this Pundit Motilal Nehru replied saying that the 
])()yoott of cloth was resorted to l^ccanso the use of cloth was 
universal and therefore would entail sacrifice on everyone which 
was a cardinal \)oint in their creed of national purification. 
It was through the ruin of her textile industry that India has 
hoon brought to her present degraded position. Ho laid stress 
on the necessity of developing the spirit of self-reliance. 

On the second day of the meeting, on 29th July, Mr. 
Pal el at the st art raised a point of order which was hotly 
rlisciissod for hours together demanding a ruling from the 
President whether the All India Congress Committee could 
inaugurate civil disohedienee not sanctioned by the last session 
of the Congress. The President declared that the constitution 
lirovided that the All India Congress Committee could initiate 
any policy as it had all the powers of the Indian National 
Congress when not in session. Memhors from Aligarh and 
U. P. who wanted to start civil disobedience at once opposed 
the first iiart of this resolution, and suggested that reference to 
Aligarh ho deleted as it would prejudice the case of the accused 
then undergoing trial. 

Another amendment keenly discussed related to that part 
of the resolution which emphasised that the way to fcoodom lay 
through voluntary suffering and through imprisonment with¬ 
out defence. The opposition had the sui)port of Pt. Malaviya. 
Members from Maharastra led by Mr. Kclkar, and from Nagpur 
(C. P.) led by Mr. Abhyankar, were for a modifying clause to 
include those who wont to jail after defending themselves. 
The case of Lokamanya Tilak who had to defend himself when 
prosecuted was cited in support of the amendment. Mr. 
Al)hyankar said that the Mahatma was a philosopher and wanted 
all me/i to be pbilosophers. Ho was for practicabiJify, and as 
tlio movement was not Jor classes but for the masses, who alone 
would secure Swaraj, ho emphasised that the movement 
.should have a touch of practicability. Members should think 
not of tall poppies who, like the Mahatma, were avoided by 
(Government, hut of poorer men in the nn)vemont. 

Next day, July 30th, was taken up with delegating 
powers to the Working Commitloo. Mr. Gandhi moved that 
all powers oi the All-India Congress Committee be delegated 
tv) the Working Cemmittoo. There was a very keen and 
bitt'M’ opposition to this re':olutiou, miuy members ex])ressing 
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thoir opinion that tho AlMndia Congress Coniinittoo would 
bo taking a suicidal sto[) in siirronderiF g all powers to a small 
body. Throe amendmciits w’ero moved to tho proposition. Mr. 
Patol moved that if the decisions arrived at by tlio Working 
Committee wvvq not unanimous no action be taken on the 
rosolution passed and the matter bo referred to the All India 
Congress Committee. Another amendment wms moved by 
Mr. Josw^ani from Sind a&kitig for ]>rovision tl)al a rosolutio?i 
failing to be passed by a four-fifths majority bo held in 
aheyanco and referred back to the All India Congress Com¬ 
mittee. A third amendment was moved giving specific 
powers to tho Working Committee to bo used by it. 

Mr. Gandhi modified his i)roi>osition and put in tho words 
that the AVorking Conimittoo w^ould us(' powers of the All- 
India Congress Comniiltoc in urgent matters only ” Tho first 
and third amendments were withdrawn and the second 
w^as lost. A resolution w^as theii moved to the eiroct that tho 
remaining matters on the agenda be dis})oscd of ])y tho Work¬ 
ing Committee. Pundit H.aml>huj Dutt strongly opposed this, 
saying that some resolutions were either against the Working 
Coramittoo or made personal chcarges against important 
members of tho Committee. The President assured them 
that ill such matters no final decision w\as likely to be arrived 
at and that the Working Comiritlco would in such cases 
send its recommendation for decision to tho All-India 
Congress Committoo, and tho resolution was thou carried by a 
majority. 


The Resolutions as finally passed. 

Resolution No 1—On Boycott of the Prince. 

tn Mjc ovoiil, of luitjsli Government j)trhistjiig in bringing to 
Iiulia Ills Poy.'ii Kigliness the pTince of VYales iiispite of the growing 
unrest and discoiik-ut by reason of the faiiuiv ol Government to respond 
to popular will, the All-lndia (Uingre&s ComuntUH' is of opinion tluit it 
IK the duty of evevyone, iu terms and in virtue of the Non-co-operation 
resolution passed at llie Special Session of the Congress m Septenibf.r 
11)20 at Calcutta anil reaflirmed at tlie ordinary Session in December 
1020 at Nagpur, to refrain from participating in or assisting any welcome 
to Ills Iloyal Highness or any functions organized officially or otherwise 
in counoctiun with Ins visit. 

While tho All-India Congress Uonmiittei' considers it its painful 
duty to tender the above advice to thepv'ople, it flesires to place on record 
Its opinion that India bears no boi t ol iU-feelmg agamft the person o| 
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Jlis lioyal llighiu'ss, iiiid that this advice is tt'iiflered b'cause tli(‘ ( oinmit- 
tec regards tiie proposed \ isit as a piditical move and calculated t o give 
strength ,in 1 support to a system ol (io\einmeni. that h.'is resulted iii 
a lireach ot J’a tii with the iVJussalmans (d India and atrocious injustice 
to the pc'ople of India, as during the Maitial Law da.) s in 1‘Jlb in the 
Tunjab, and a system t.hat isrli'S’gmd to keep India as long as juissilde 
from her birtlinght oi Swarr^j 

Resolution No 2 —On Chaika & Swadeshi 

(a) Tlie AJl-ln(ba (’ongrrj-^s (’ommitt<‘t* d«sn'es to teiidir its con- 
grat.ulat.ions to the iml.ion u}»(m tin* iuHdment. oL tlie resolution 
arrived at. Ihzvxada to e,oll(‘(;t. oin* etoii of lupees tor tin* All-lndm ilak 
MemoriaJ Swaraj h'und, ami in tins conn' Ction sjiecially t.emh i\'^ its warm 
congratulations to the gem ri us citi/mis ol Itoinbay wilhuut wliose 
response tJie ji soliition seemed to i)e impossil)le ol ful liliiienl.. 

(b) In oid< r to bv' able t.o attain Swaraj and to si-eure t.lu* ri-ilress 
of the Khdalat. and tlie i'unjab wrongs during t.he current, year, the All- 
India Congress Cormiil tec* desiies that all (hmgiess oiganisal ions and 
those who sympathis(‘wit}i the national as[nr:i1.ions should coiiceutrati* 
their attention upon attaiiiiiig com[det<* Imycolt ot foreign clilh by the 
»bMh of Septenihei next, ami mauufaetun* of Kh.iddar by stimulating 
liand'hpuuiine an<l haml-wi aving, and to Ibis eiu\ llie MlAndia Cougriss 
Commit.t.iM* advis"S t\ial a\\ \u‘Vs<)ns belonging t.o tAie tb^nyress s\ia\l discanl 
the use of loreign cloth as fioin tlie 1st day of August ne\t, and aihises 
all C< ngri'hs organisations •— 

(1) to us<‘ all nat.ional institutions as lar a.s possibh* for band-spin- 
nmg and b}ind-wea.ving ; 

(‘J) to introduce sjiinning-wlu els into tlie honu'S wInch do not yet 
possess them ; 

r*!) m every district to lake a census of weavers and to imluce them 
by oirering lacil’.ties to discard the use ot foreign yarn a.nd to use as far 
as possilile band-spun yarn and oth'Twiso io use Imlian mill-spun yarn ; 

(1) to induce by sjiecial eiicouragi mmit weavi rs w bo have giveil up 
tlieir calling to leturn to it , 

(o) to take a census of cotton cardi rs and to induce them to prepare 
car Is for spinning ; 

(t>) to op(>n depots for the supply of Khaddar. spinning wlieels, hand- 
looms and all accessories re<pined lor spinning and weaving , 

(7) to collect toivign cloth from consumers for destruction or use 
outside India at their option ; 

(c) The \'l-India Ch>ugivss Committee invites tin* mill-agi'Tits and 
shareholdirs of the great spinning ami weaving companies in Ronibay, 
Ahniedahad and elsewhere to support the natioiial effort liy regulating 
till'price of the ir manufactur. s so as to near a proport ion to the wages 
of mill-hands ;iud other i‘\pen<liture and so as to be within the reach 
of the poorest, and trusts that in no case will they rais* the price beyond 
the prevailing rates 

(d) 'Till' All-India f^ongress (bimind.loe invot-s the importers of 
for.‘igu clutii and yarn to co-operate with t.lie nation by immediately 
stopinng all foreign orders ami by endeavouring to dispose of their stock 
as far as possible outside India. 
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Resolution No. 3—On Temperance Work 

The All-India Congr(‘SS Committee notes with deep satisfaction tlie 
growth of public opinion and the camjiaign against Ihe use and sale of 
intoxicating li<|U()rs (jr drugs by means of peacidnlly picketing shops 
licensed for the }>urpose of selling such Juiuors or drugs, and notes with 
concern the undue and impro]>er interference commtmced by the Govern¬ 
ment in various parts of ihe country with the n'cognised right of the 
public to wean we ak members from temptations to visit sucli shops, and 
desiri's it to be und(‘rstood that, in the event of sueli inti'rference vvith 
the peaceful exercisi' of the said right being persisb'd in, tlu' (himmittee 
will be pK'paiV'd to recommend tlu* continuance* of ])iek(‘t-ing in disri^gard 
of such inUrh'i'ence and advises tlu* Woiking Committj'e to investigate 
case's of inte rfere'iice and autliorise-d disregard thereof, wlieiiever and wher- 
( ver it may be consrld'ed di'sirabh* and in tlie intt'Ti'sfs of tlu* rnovenu'nt. 

Tile All-FiKlia Congress Commitb'c congraluhites tlie Thana District 
Ibianl for its resolution on picketing and the determination to continue 
it and calls upon other Tvocal Boai'tls and Muiaoii>alities in India immedi¬ 
ately to follow tlu* splendid lead of that Board. 

The AlJ-Tndia Ckmgri'ss Committi'i* apjieals to tlie keepers of shops 
for the sale of intoxicating Ii<iuors or drugs to recognizi* the growing 
force of aout(* public ovaniou against tUi* continuanci* of such trade, ami 
to rcs\)ond to tlie wish of tlic nat-iou by uuiuediatefy discontinuing it. 

Resolution No. 4—On Repression & Civil Disobedience 

The All-India Congress Committee d(‘|)lor(‘8 the exci'sscs committed 
by crowds at Malegaon and recently by somt* people in parts of the city 
of Aligarh, ev(*n tliough under grav(* provocation, and advises Congress 
organisations to inculcate among the people the importance of observing 
tlu* spirit of coiuidete non-violence as an indispc'nsable part of Non- 
co-operation, ami whilst condemning those isolated instances of popular 
violence the Committee (ksires to Congratulate the poojde of India upon 
their liaviug exireised comph'te self-restraint notwithstanding grave 
provocation given liy the local authorities as in Dharwar, Matiari, 
tluntur, Chirala, IVrala, Kerala, North-West Frontier I’rovince, Keo- 
]har and elsewhere. 

The AII-India, (kingress Committee tenders its sympathy and congra¬ 
tulations to the families of thosi* who liave lost their lives by the un¬ 
provoked tire opened upon them by the local authorities at several 
places and congratulates all those brave and innocent citizens who 
have been wounded or are suff(*ring imprisonment, and rccortlg its deep 
appreciation of the fact that in the majority of cases the patriots 
went to jail without offering anj' defence whatsoever. 

The All-India Congress Committee is of opinion that the way to 
freedom lies only tlirough voluntary suffering and therefore through 
imprisonment of innocent men and women without defence or bail. 

The All-India Congress Committee regards repression going on in 
.several parts of the country, and the serious and wdde-spread repression 
going on in the United Provinces, as a sign of the near approach of 
freedom, and th(*refore hopes that the people in the provinces concerned 
will not be frif‘hteno(| or demeraliz«*d, and that willing workers will 
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como forward to ♦ako til 0 place of those who without any moral breach 
ou thoiT part might lose tluor lives or nughl bi* impribonetl. 

The All-India Congrehs Committee has takt'ii note of the reason¬ 
able desire ol workers in the United Provinces and other parts to take 
u[> civil disob‘di'Uice in answer to the repressive measures of Local 
Covernnients, and has also taken note of the fact tliat the adminis¬ 
tration in the North-West FrontUr i’roviuce has even prohibited 
the entry into that Province of the members of the Frontier Inquiry 
Committee appointed by the Central Khilafat Committee to enquire 
into the outrages a]l(‘ged to have been committ(*d by the local officials 
in Banco, but witli a view to ensure greater stability of non-violent 
atmos[)liere throughout India and, in ordiu* to t(‘st the mt'asure of intiuence 
attained by tlie Congrt‘ss over the pi'oph*, and lurtlu'r, in order to retain 
on the part (.1 the nation an atmospheri* fue from ferment necessary 
for the proper and swift prosecution of Swadeshi, the All-India Con¬ 
gress Committee is of ojnmon that civil disobedience should be post¬ 
poned till alter the completion of tlie progiammc refeired to m the 
resolution on Swadeshi, alter which the Committee will not hesitate, 
if necessary, to recommend a course ol civil disobedience even tliough 
it might have to lx* adopted by a Spcioal Session of the Congress ; jiro- 
videil, however, tlial it is open to any 1 rovince or pi ace* to adopt civil 
disobedience subject to llie previous approval of the Working Committee 
obtained within the constitution tlirough the Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee concerned. 

Other Resolutions 

5 The All-India Congn-ss Committexi liereliy authorises tlio Working 
Committee to take* all such action as may be n('(u*ssary to give effect 
to the resolutiems eif the (Uingre'ss anel ed the All-Iiulia Congress Com¬ 
mittee and to eleal with all matters with winch the All-lndia Congress 
Committee is empoweTexl to eh al and wliieh may arise wdiilst this Com* 
mittee is not sitting anel which may rexiuire urge*nt atte'iition. 

ti The All-lndia Congivss Committee calls upon the people of the 
provinces anel elistricts w'hieli liave not yi-t carneel out tlieir full eiueita 
of all the items in tlie P»e*zwada programme to ce)mple*te the same as 
e‘arly as possible irres[)ective of the Nation having cennpleted the pro¬ 
gramme as a wdiole. 

7 That the following resedution passed at a public meeting of citizens 
of P>e)mbay held on the 2Gth April PJ21'under tlie aus[)ices ol the Contial 
Khilafat Committee e)f India be* recorde‘d — 

‘‘In \iew^ of the fact that the de*stiny of the people of India is in¬ 
evitably linkeel with that of the neighbouring Asiatic Nations and 
Powers, this public meeting of the Mussalmans of Bombay rcijuests 
the All-lndia Congress Committci* to promote feelings of amity and 
concord witli neighbouring States^ and witli a view to estabb'sh mutual 
good-will and sympiitliy, to formulate a clear and ileiinite foreign policy 
for India.” 

Resolved further tliat the grateful acknowledgments of the All- 
India Congress Committee l>o communicated to Mr. Picktliall, the 
ciiairumu of tlie sai<l meeting, and to the Central Khilafat Committee of 
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India for inviting tho att.(‘ntion of the AlMndia Congrt ss roinmittec to a 
mattiT of such importance and that the Working Committee be asked to 
frame a statement of such policy for presenting the same at the next 
meeting of the All-India Congress Ctunmittte for its consideration. 

8. This Committee appoints Mr. Tmar Sobani of Bombay to act as 
Joint Treasurer in the absence of Seth (diotani. 

9. I lie following memlM^rs constitute the Working Committee 

PliESiDKNT— (1) Sj. (]. Vijiaraghavachariar 

Ex Offk'IO Gekkfal SEcnETAiUFs—(2) r. Motilal Neliiu. (8) Dr. 
M.A. Ansari. (4j Sj. (]. Bajagopalachariar. 

TiiEASuiiElis— (o) Seth Jamiialal Baia], (0) Mr. Umar Sobani. 

ElE(TKI> —[7] Mahatma Gandhi. [8] Lala Lajpat Rai. [9] Sj. 
C. K. Das. (10) M. Mahomed Ali. (11) Sj. K. (\ Kelkar. (12) H. 
Ajmal Khan (18) Sj. K Veiikatappah (11) Sj. Rajendra Prasad. [If)] 
Sj. V. J. Patel. 

10. In th(' (‘vi'Tit o^ a vacancy occuir.ng in the Working ('ommittee 
the Secietaries sliall take steps with all p( ssible despatch tc till in the 
vacancy by asking for nomination and \ot(S by correspondence ]»rovided 
tliat tlu* work of the Committee {-hall not in any way be stopped or be 
affected l>y reason of such ^aeanc 3 ^ 

11. That tlie Working Committee be authorised to (h'al with the 
accounts and funds of the Punjab Sub-(\>munttee appoint(‘d on the 8th 
.Iun<‘ 19|M and take sucli otlier st(‘ps as may b»‘ necessary to wind up tlie 
affaus ot tliat 8ub-( 'omnnt t«‘e. 


The Holocaust ol: British Cloth 

Immediately the work of the Congress Committee was 
over a great move was made by the non-co-operators to collect 
as much discarded Manchester and foreign cloth as possible to 
make a huge bonfire of them. The enthusiasm in the city ran 
very high for the whole week and meeting after meeting was 
held, attended by thousands, in which the cloth-boycott was 
strongly inculcated. As a fitting close to the labours of the 
Congress Committee, it was decided to celebrate the event 
by such a grand spectacular demonstration as will catch 
the imagination of the people and burn into them the sinfulness 
of foreign cloth. 

On July 31st there was a tremendous gathering of some 2 
to 3 hundred thousand people to witness the great holocaust. 
The pile of foreign cloth collected was ranged in an enormous 
circle about a mile in diameter and some 3 feet high. All 
sorts of foreign clothing, from rich brocades and silk saris 
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to torn hats, coats, neckties and collars, Avero thrown into thja 
pile. All the prominent provincial leaders who had gone to 
Bombay for the Congress meeting were present, and also a few 
hundreds of ladies. M. Gandhi came in the evening and 
at once applied a lighted match, and the fire leaped up and 
went round the circle in a few minutes, and in aliout a couple 
ol hour the huge pile worth some crores of rupees was burnt 
to ashes ! Similar bonfires blazed in several other towns. 

Writing in his paper “Young India’’ on this insensate 
waste when millions were going half-naked M. Gandhi 
said :— 


Why Burn? 

“Critics liav(‘ ovcrwhclmtMl inc witl) their rt Luke nparding the burn¬ 
ing of foreign cloth. After having consulcos il ( Moy arguiuenl adMinccil 
against it, 1 cannot help saying that (Ustiuetnni is lh(‘ li st method of 
dealing witli foreign cloth. Tlu' Provineial t’ongress Committee has 
lelt it optional to tile gni'rs to choose between destruetion and ilt‘Spatch 
to Smyrna or elsewhere. 'Die dibou.''Sion ol the (jiieslaon th(‘i’clor(‘lacks 
tile inipoitaiKJe it would ha\e had d' desiruelion liad been tlu'oidy 
method pi\serihed for dealing witii foreign ehdlich. The pnipriety of 
destruction dcfieiuls upon the int.eiisity of oiic’h beliel in the necesf-itj^ of 
discarding foreign clotii .lust as a eoiuaited tee-total( r will not iiand 
the cont(*nts oi his w im-e» llai to a lU'cdy neighbour, so wc uld a volar}^ of 
Swadeshi. It lu> leeJs as Ut’(>nly as tin* tec-tot.al r Ik* will nfuse to give to 
the poor tli(‘ cfnit.eiits ot ios wardiohr, I hold that the \\<ariiig (d torcign 
cloth in India i.s .almost as bad a.s <liinking. 1 aai not sure Miat it is net 
e\cn worse than drinking 111 ^oIm• lespeet.s k'or th(‘ last hundred and 
lifty years India has lieeii inij oft mg ivireigu eloth at tia' (‘Xpcoise ol lu'r 
great cottagi* indusli>, its spinning As Mr Uoiuesli ('haiulra liutt 
iias pointed out in hi^ btudy ot the lostor> ol tlu (h lib> rat» ly planiu d 
dt‘iitiuction of the sjonumg and \\<avmg iiulustru's oi India, Pihar 
winch was once one oi the iielu.'^t pro\inees of Iiuiia was laaluced to 
])overty by tlu' systematic and ciuei de^truet.ion ol lur jlt)urisi)ing nulus- 
t.ry ot spinning and wiaiving If \\('only ivahsed tin magnitude of the 
inuiry <lon(‘ by the East Imha t’om])any and of the sm committed by 
us in yielding to tin* pers(‘cutnm oi tin* Company’s Cumasta.s or the 
Temptations put m our way, we would liang < ur Inaids in shame. Our 
gTiait National Industiy wou'd not have perashtd, our women woukl not 
ii.av' l)»-en furciil to labour on public roads. Millions (»f our people 
would not have been obliged to n inaiii a part of the year in (*Tiforced 
idlnn ss if w e cwuM liave retained Sw'adeslii In my fiumlde opinion 
eloth which revuos .su<-h hlaek nuanories aiul is a mark of our sliame and 
d.giadatioii is tit only t., be destioved. It certainly cannot he given 
to the poor We should have much greater regard for tlu‘ir feelings 
and their national culture tlian to think that we siTve them by giving 
tin in what to us is a mark of onr slaver\ Should not India’s poor 
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liave a sunse of jiatiintism ? Should tho}' not. liavo feelings about dignity 
and sell-rcspect m tlie same maniKT as we have ? I would not have the 
meanest of us remain without a spirit of true patriotism. Just as we 
would or at least ouglit to recoil with liorror from giving them rotten 
iood or food we will not ( at, so should we tec*! about giving them foreign 
cloth. A moment’s tliought would also show that much of tlie fineries 
we arc throwing away are pirfectly useless for the* poor. Of what use 
can the duty hats and caps stiidviiig with our perspiration be to them, 
or tlie rich silk b(‘ris and the finest nnislins that are being given up? 
They had no va'ue (‘xcept for the wearers who loved these things They 
cannot clothe t)i(‘ iamiiv*-btrick('n. Tlu* things tliat are really useful 
to them are very lew iiid(‘(*d. Hut 1 do not base my argument for destruc¬ 
tion upon tlie uscdi'Shiiess of the clothing discarde(l. My argumf'iit goes 
much deep(T, if only because it is bas(Ml ufion a sentiment on which alone 
the noblest in us is and can be reared. Why should an Kiiglislinmn 
resent an insult to a tattered fiag Hut lu' dies, and rightly thinks 
that he must. What harm is tlure in gaming a nnllion by concealing 
my faith for a moment ? But I may not foi the kingdom of the world. 
For exactly similar reasons wi* may not us(‘ foreign cloth for the poor 
in India And it is alter all making a convenience of an act of renun¬ 
ciation to Send cloth thus discarded (’veii to Smyrna or elsewhere abroad. 
But the morjil objection to the despatch abroad is certainly not so strong 
as to its use at. home.” 


The Tilak Anniversary Day 

August 1st. was celebrated everywhere in India as the 
anniversary of the great Lokmanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak's 
death. The biggest demonstration was that at Bombay, 
where several lakhs of people gatheied on the sea-beach 
to hear M. Gandhi speak on the occasion. So great, 
however, was the rush that tbo meeting had to be abandoned 
after M. Gandhi had spoken only a few words. The thought¬ 
less crowd in its zeal to see and hear the Mahatma pressed 
forward so heavily that there was danger of the dais and its 
occupants being thrown into the sea. The address which 
Gandhi wanted to deliver was to the effect that foreign cloth 
was a pollution which had to bo removed, preferably by 
burning. The sea-bea'b on which they were assembled ^was 
the same one on which the groat Tilak w.«s cremated. ^ o 
niust acquire this site,’ said ho, *where we cremated the remains 
of Lokmanya. Hero, out of his ashes arose the fire of non co¬ 
operation. ^ was on the 1st. of August last that non co¬ 
operation was inaugurated, and it was in Pare! where the 
fire blazed the day before that the nation had begun the 
stage in its march to Swaraj by purging its sin.’ 



The Coming Visit of the Prince 

From demoiislratioTis of cloth-hoycott iion-co operation 
activity soon spread into an active cami>aign of boycott of 
the Prince of Wales. From sometime previous otiicial arrange¬ 
ments were being made in secret to bring the Prince in 
India. The Prince’s Indian tour, postponed in the previous 
cold-weather, was being delayed owing to imi)ortiinate differ¬ 
ences of opinion amongst his well-wishers in England, but 
as the prestige of the Crown must bo maintained it was 

decided to have the Prince in India in November 1921, and 
a press communi(iue issued in duly 27th. gave the tour i>ro- 
gramme of the coming Royal \isit. Indian opinion was 
never consulted by the Government before this momentous 
decision was tabefi, fraught, as future events proved, 

with inevitable cons?queiices. Under otticial inspiration the 
Bombay and Calcutta Corporations passed resolutions for 

presentation of addresses inspite of popular opposition. But 
nowhere was the bursting of the bauble so sensational 

as at Calcutta aiid Lahore. The Ijahoro Municipal Com¬ 
mittee held a meeting on the 16ih. August and resolved 
by a majority that “they are determined not to accord 
to His Royal Highness any welcome whatever or incur 
any expense in this behalf or take part in any official 
functions in his honour”. It was in Calcutta, however, where 
the Moderates were supposed to be in a majority, that an 
attempt was made to show uj) a popular welcome of the 
Prince. On the 4lh. of August the Sberilf of Calcutta invited 
peoi)l(5 to a public meeting at Dalhouoie Institute, to bo 
presided over by the Guvernor on the 25th. at which the recep¬ 
tion to be accorded to the Prince was to bo discussed. Imme¬ 
diately the challenge was takeii up by Mr C. K. Das and other 
prominent non co operator.'^, and on the 21st and 23rd. meetings 
were hehl when the pooi)le were exhorted to muster strong 
to the SlierilFs meeting and give expression to their opinion. 

The Sheriff’s Meeting at Calcutta 

Accordingly on the 24th. August people began to go to the 
pilbouoie Institute, the iJaco where it was auuounced that the 
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Sheriff of Calcutta would couveno tho public meeting in 
coiiiiectiou with the reception to ho accorded to the Prince 
of Wales. At 12‘30 tho door of the Institute was opened and 
within half an hour tho hall was full. As tho day advanced 
the number of tho audience increased. But there was no 
sign of tho Sheriff, or of the Governor who was to preside nor 
any one of tho signatories of the re(piisition. 

JCventually Mr. C. K. Das came and was at once 
voted to the chair. He said that as the Sheriff did not turn 
up they were determined to hold this meeting of tho citizens 
of Calcutta there at the very place and time fixed by 
tho Sheriff. All of them know what resolution was adop¬ 
ted by tho All-India Congress Committee regarding the 
visit of tho Prince of Wales to India. It was decided by 
that body that they could not accord a reception to the Prince 
of Wales. That was the advice given by the All-India Con¬ 
gress Committee, the only representative body of India, and 
they were all bound to obey tho decision of such a body. They 
had no complaint against the British. Their complaint was 
against tho system of Government. They had declared non¬ 
violent war against that form of Government which did not 
recognise them as men and which was killing their national 
life. This bureaucratic administration was their enemy and 
the Prince was coming hero to strengthen this form of 
Government. It was tho duty of every true Indian not to 
welcome him, whoever ho be—whether ho be th'i King or the 
Prince—who would come here to make the bureaucracy 
strong. They must obey the maiidale of the Congress, no 
matter wha^ sacrifice they would have to make for it. 

It bad been said, continued Mr. Das, that the Hindus 
and tho Mahomedans were bound by their religion to welcome 
the Prince as ho was their guest. But, asked Mr. Das, 
who had invited the Prince ? It was those who were in 
charge of the Government. Ro the Prince was not the 
guest of the people of India but of the Government 
of India. If the people had a free voice in the matter they 
would have told the Prince : “Please do not come to India as 
we are dying here.” They were loyal to the Throne, they 
wore loyal to the King, they wore loyal to the Prince, but 
they could not bo loyal to tho i)JOj le who wore in charge of 
tho Governuieut of this country which was ealiiig into the 
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vitals of their nalioual life. After a few more speeches the 
follov\ing resolurion was passed - 

“That in view of the resolution passed l)y the All-India 
Congress Committee, this meeting of the citizens of Calcutta, as 
convened hy the SherilF of Calcutta, resolves that no reception 
should bo accorded to the Prince of Wales on the occasion 
of his visit here.’’ 

Meanwhile, afraid to meet the non-co opera!ors, the 
venue of the Sheriff’s meeting was, without public notice, altered 
from the Dalhousie Institute to the Town Hall. Kla])orate pre¬ 
cautions wore taken at the Town Hall by the authorities to 
l)revent any non-co-operators getting admission to the meeting. 
European and Indian police armed with lathis guarded the ap¬ 
proaches, while near the portico were Indian arnud police and 
a detachment of the Gurkha military police. 

The SherilF, then opened the meoting, Lord Ponaldshay 
the president delivered a short speech, the Chief Justice 
Sir Lancelot Sanderson moved the resolution according 
a hearty welcome to the Prince, and Sir Surendra nath Banerji 
and other eminent titled nobility gave speeches. Rajas and 
Maharajas gave their hearty su})port and finally a Committee 
was appointed with the Governor as the chairman to carry 
out the resolution. 

Inspit 0 of the police cordon shutting out the people from 
this meeting, many men collected to see what they called the 
‘purdah party’ at work ; the crowd gradually increased until 
there wore fully a thousand persons present. When the 
meeting commenced the crowd surged on to the roadway up 
to the barrier and began a regular fusilade cJ cat-calls, howl¬ 
ing, shouting and jeering. The Indian speakers were spociaPy 
singled out for this form of annoyance, es])ec'ally the veteran 
leader, Sir Surendra Nath Banerji. So hostile was the 
demonstration in the case of Sir Surendra Nath that it was 
fully three or four minutes before ho could say a single word 
and the whole of his remarks were'.so i)unctaatcd by interrup¬ 
tions that it was hc^'dly possible for those close by to hear him. 
So great was the noise that many speakers wisely decided to 
foi'mally second the rer.olutions entrusted to them instead of 
attempting to speak. As a result of the confusion the meeting 
was cut short, lasting about forty minutes. W^hilo the European 
speakers treated the interruptions with good humoured 
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contempt, the Indian speakers resented it and strongly con¬ 
demned the action of the non-co-operators. 

Commenting on this ludicrous piece of business, the 
A* B, Patrika^ the premier Indian paper of Calcutta, 
hiiraouronsly said :— 

“Since the Battle of Uie Si»urs, iii which the historian tells 
us the French did not make use of any wea])on of warfare but 
simply used their spurs at the side of their horses to take 
them precipitately away from the battlefield, no such flight 
as was witnessed in Calcutta on Wednesday afternoon was 
ever seen, heard of, or recorded. Fancy, Kajas, Maharajas, 
Knights, Eai Bahadurs, Khan Bahadurs with the Governor at 
their head were seen rushing towards the Town Hall not once 
turning towards the Dalhousie Institute whore the great public 
meeting on tlie invitation of the SherilF was to bo held ! Not 
a shot was fired, not a blow struck, but the spurs were used 
to take the gallant warriors to the obscurity of the Purdah 
ill the Town Hall, which was guarded by Gurkhas and the 
police. We have before this heard of co-operators^ meeting 
converted into a meeting of non-co operators, but never in 
the annals of pnlilic meetings in this country has one heard 
of the organisers of a meeting not venturing at all to assert for 
one moment their claim to hold the meeting against those who 
would supplant them. It was a case of abject surrender and a 
confession, as clear as any confession can lio, that the organivsers 
of the Shoriir’s mooting had absolutely no claim to accord a 
reception to the Prince in the name of the citizens of Calcutta. 
The whole incident shows that the citizens of Calcutta are 
at the back of the All India Congress Committee and not of 
the notabilities who are anxious to carry out the mandate 
of the bureaucracy in the matter. The notabilities should 
have known it before they asked the Sherilf to call a public 
meeting. They should have known that they were a 
microscopic minority who had not the faintest claim to speak 
on behalf of the public. By their action they have not merely 
nnide themselves ridiculous, 1)ut have made matters unpleasant 
for the Prince. They should have, instead of calling a public 
meeting, called a meeting of the friends and admirers of the 
bureaucracy. Why did not they do it V 



The U. P. Liberal Conference 

So far there was no other counter-propaganda to stem 
the rising tide of the N-C-0 campaign. Except the harass- 
ments of the Police and the vexatious interference of govern¬ 
ment officials, which rather helped than checked the success 
of the Congress propaganda, the Moderates wore almost silent 
to a man. The Bengal and Bombay Liberals earned the 
reputation of not inoviiig exeept for i^rofit while the 
Besantites of Madras oontemtod themselves with newspaper 
quibbling. The (J. P. Liberals, however, more zealous of 
political principles than their party friends elsewhere, sent a 
deputation under liai Bahadur Anand Swamp to the Viceroy 
at Simla on the 7th July 1921 to present a ])elated address 
of welcome. The Viceroy in rei)ly made a long and important 
pronouficement. The Punjal) wrongs was to him a closed 
chapter;—“mistakes liave b(‘en admilt(‘rl, reu'tds have been 
expressed, and the moving a])pcal was niad(^ to forgive and 
forget”—what more 1 As regards repression in the land, 
His Excellency said : “You advocate a steadfast endeavour 
by Government and their oflioers to substitute justice 
for prestige, but justice cannot ])e substituted for prestige, 
for the prestige of Government must dope/id for its existence 
upon justice which is the foundation of the intluerico and 
authority of Government.” Jdic Viceroy did not repeat 
this time his pet refrain of racial eqaality as ho did in his 
Chelmsford Club speech (p. 227), probably in view of the 
glaring Khoreal case which was agitating Assam at this 
time. It is curious that the more the Viceroy uttered his 
platitude of racial equality the more was the lie given direct 
to it. Early in the year a British Major at Sialkot travelling 
with his wife uithGut ticket^ and thus himself cheating the 
Railway company, forcibly entered a compartment occupied 
by some Indians and forced them to leave the compartment 
all to himself and his wife ! And now aiiother case cropped 
up at Agra where one Lt, House was prosecuted for having 
forced some Indian First Class passengers to leave the compart¬ 
ment for him, threatened and otherwise intimidated them 
with a revolver, and was consequently fined by the Court. 
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On August Gth an important Conference of the U. P. 
Liberals was held at Lucknow with Munshi Narayan Pr. 
Asthana as the President. Both Mr. A. P. Sen, the Chair¬ 
man, and Mr. Asthana made strong comments on the policy 
of the Govt, in matters of racial distinction and mentioned 
the Khoreal shooting case as an instance. In this case a 
European planter of Assam shot at the father of a coolie girl 
whom he wanted for his lust, but in the trial the European 
jury ac(iuitted him. The case created considerable sensation 
at the time, and though the great majority of Indians took 
these thing as the inevitable consequence of the system of 
administration with which they were attempting strenuously 
to iion-co operate, to the Liberals they olfored a good field for 
the exercise of their constitutional methods of co operative 
exorcism of the blight of racial ascendency. Mr. Asthana 
said that such cases of deliberate insult to Indians by joung 
Englishmen were productive of more racial hatred than the 
preachings of non co operation, and the remedy lay with English¬ 
men themselves. 

The following is a summary of the proceedings and 
resolutions of this important Conference :— 

Pt. (Jukarujitli Mim’h in(>vc<l tlie confi‘ri'UC(‘’s »lit>!ippvoval of tiu* 
Nou-co-operatioii iioivomcut. as iiijunous to tho best luU rcbtK of tlu* country 
aiul Mic ooiuloiuuatiuu of ads ot violence committoU by the people m 
boiue places. 

I’audit Gokarnath also moved a resolution pointing out the necessity 
of introducing the principle oi rebpoubihiliiy in tin- Ui niral Govt, and 
make the provinces wliOily autonomous alter the teirn of the present 
council. 

A resolution suggcfeting the appointment of a committee of officials 
and non-officials to enquire into the Aiigarh riots and the conduct of the 
police in that connection was adopted on the motion of Pandit Hiidya- 
natli Kuuzru who alluded to the coulheting naluie of tin reports of the 
ineitleut, the officials holding that there was an organised attempt to 
attack Government servants and loot Government property, and the non- 
officia's alleging that the police was not actuated by the desire to main¬ 
tain peace and order but to have revenge on the people. 

A resolution expressing strong disapproval of the policy of repression 
adopted by the Government as evidmiced by the extensive and indiscrimi¬ 
nate exercise of the powers under Sections 144 and 107, Criminal P. Code 
and other preventive provisions of law was also passed. 

Pandit Krishna Prasad Kane of the Servants of India Societjr moved 
a resolution about the Punjab grievances i^nd said that unless those 

17 
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^ri<*vances were mlreesef^ there would be iliscontent in the country. 
What was considered a settled fact by Lord Morley was set aside and the 
sanu' could be done in the case of the Puiijal) wla n H. K. JF. Tlie Prince 
()1 Wales came to India Tlu* appeal of H. 11 PI. The Duke of Con¬ 
naught to forj>:('t the incident wouhl bi* imacceptabh', and unless the liberal 
parly obtained redress for tlie I’unjab it was no use their opposing non-co- 
opi ration. 

Kao Kahadur Ananda Swarup moved a resolution urging that the 
control of the servic(*s should be v(‘sted more largidy in the local 
tiovcrnment. 

Mr. A. P. Sen moved a resolution supporting the Swadeshi move¬ 
ment, and in Ins s[)(‘('Ch, while (‘xhorting them to take to Swadeshi he 
eondiniined the spectacular demonstration of industrial patriotism in the 
boycott and burning of ioreign clothes at a timi‘when the country had 
n(d. ('ven half the output of clothes to meet its demand. 


Hon Mr. C. Chintamaiu, the U. P. Govt. Minister, in supporting 
the resolution spoke of Govcrnment't, deep interest in the development of 
SvNadeslii industries and mentioned the steps taken by Government to 
achieve that eiul. After condemning the bo^'^eott on economic grounds he 
sa.i(l that th(* Liberal party was keenly aliv(‘ to the developments of Fndian 
indust.ry anti that (‘veii the oflicial Liberal liad come to support that 
restilution 

Resolutions insisting on etiuality of treatnumt for Indian settb'rs 
in th(‘ Colonies, {irotesting against the anti-Indian agitation in Kt^iiya 
(hdouy and welcoming tlie d(‘putation of lion. Mr. Sastri, Kunjru and 
Corbett to Fiji wtu’t' also [lassed. 

On the motion of Major Ranjit Siugh supported by Dr. R K. Tandon 
a resolution urging separation into civil and military, of the Indian 
Medical Service, and protesting against the action of th(‘ British M(‘dical 
Council^ in d(‘claring Indian Medical graduates unlit for registration 
m the rniteil Kingdom in view of maternity training was also pass(‘d. 

Lengthy resolutions urging reduction in the militaiy expenditure 
and Indiamsation of the higher grades of Indian Army were adopted. 

Several resolutions put from the chair incliidi'd suggestions for the 
immediate repca-l of the repressive laws, protest against th(‘ proposal to 
further incn-ase the salaries of Imperial Services, and iciiueH, to the Local 
Gov(‘Tument to take early steps to bring about total prohibition of wine 
by introduction of local option and other suitable iiK'asuri s 


Resolutions urging the Government of India to amend as early as 
possible the Oriminal Procedure (’ode so as to aboli-h tli<. distinction 
.■tween Indians and Kuropeans. that meriib,r» of liie Indian Territorial 
iMiToe should enjoy the same desigiiati ,n and sta'us as the Indian Auxilli- 
ary Horco and that niemhers of University Corps shonhl receive the same 
tiaming as tlic niemhers of officers’ Training Corjis at British universities 
weie also put from the cliair Resolutions stroiiglv urtrinu the Govern, 
meiit of His Majesty to suitably revise tlio Turkish Treaty and suggesting 
that the brancl. of tlie judicial service should Ix^,laced (Lcctly 

under the control of Higli Court w(*re al^o papsi rl, ^ 



The Munitions Case Scandal 

Early in August 1921 a imblic soandal of far reacliiiig 
significance, exposing the inner workings of the hureancratic 
conclave, came to light and kept the country, os])ccialIy the 
groat mcrchantilo interests, convulsed for a length of time. 
It revealed the sense of justice that the bureaucrat enjoys 
in doing the ordinary work of administration—the justice 
which high officials from the Viceroy downwards never failed 
to put forth as the foundation of the Government in India, 

The facts of the case are as follows.— 

Four persons were accused in the court of the Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, of conspiring to cheat the 
Government of India over the sin>ply during war time of wire 
rope of the value of about T5 lakh of rupees. Their names 
are Rai Bahadur Sukhlal Karnani, a great banker, Mr. J. C. 
Baiinorji, a well-known architect and contractor, Mr. Waito, 
a former Controller of Munitions, and a high Govt, official, and 
Stringer, a subordinate official. 

The care created a sensation at the time, and there 
were all sorts of bazar rumours of venality in high places. 
The Advocate General of Bengal along with Mr. Ross Alston 
of Allahabad and a host of Counsels was prosecuting on 
behalf of the Govt, of India, and money was spent like 
water on both sides to have the charge thrashed out in oi>en 
court when many other mysteries which lay hidden under 
red-tape might have come to the public eye. 

On the other hand, certain civil claims had been made 
for about Bs 3 lakhs on account of the supply of munitions by 
Karnani against Govt. Sir Thomas Holland, the member of 
the Govt, of India in charge of the munitions departmef»t 
seemed to bo very greatly annoyed at this civil claim, and 
when pressed by many people influential in public and business 
to withdraw the criminal charge, he expressed the view that 
Govt, would not consider the withdrawal so long as Karnani 
continued to threaten the civil suit. Accordingly the whole 
job was finished when Karnani unconditionally withdrew the 
civil claim and in return Sir Thomas H®lland sent instructions 
to withdraw the criminal proceedings. 
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Accordingly on the 5th of August 1921 the Advocate 
General withdrew the charges not only against Karnani but also 
agaiuvst Bannerji. In withdrawing the case, however, the Advo¬ 
cate General detailed the charges at groat length, and said with 
great emphasis that he could prove the charge to the hilt and 
there was no doubt of the guilt of the accused but, said he ;— 

“I am instructed by the Government of India to say that 
the Government of India had been informed from various sources 
that if the prosecution of Karnani and Bannerji wore proceeded 
with, widespread commercial and industrial interests would be 
seriously affected by reason of the association of Karnani and 
Bannerji with various business concerns, many of a Swadeshi 
character. Infliiencod by that consideration the Government 
had come to the conclusion that in the interests of the public 
it was not advisable t.o jwoceed witb the ]>rosocution against 
them. The Government considered that it was preferable that 
iSukhliland Baninuji, though gtiilly, should escape punish¬ 
ment rather than that a large nund)or of innocent T)orsons 
should suffer loss/’ 

And Mr. Hoy, the d'denco Counsel, in reply said : 

“I wish to say just one word. 1 rejoice at the decision 
which the Government of India has taken and I de\ire to thank 
Sir Thomas Holland in particular. It is a great act of justice how¬ 
ever tardily done. I donT mind mentioning it to-day that since 
last Friday I have boon thanking the learned Advocate-General 
in my heart for the worthy position which he has taken up in this 
matter, and I would have thanked him in oi^en Court to-day 
had he not been persuaded to make an ungracious slalerncnt of 
fact. It is a perfectly farcical statement. The Advocate General 
said that he mentioned those facts in order fhat (he Court and 
public may know. Ho gave a solemn undertaking that be could 
prove the facts here and now. I have no hesitation in giving 
my assurance that 1 could disprove every single fact he men¬ 
tioned and prove t.ho complete innocence of the accused. The 
public will know and judge between the learned Advocate- 
General’s undertaking and my assurance, and I have no doubt 
Avhat they will think about this case. 1 had anticipated a ter¬ 
mination like this. From the moment I looked into the brief, 
I know that there could be but one end to it. I felt persuad¬ 
ed tint if I conM got the Government of India to look into the 
facts of thi'^ case, thoro will be an end of it, You will remem' 
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ber, Sir, that I made a prediction in this Court some few 
weeks ago, that this case will never come on for hearing. I 
will make another prediction to day. Pai Bahadur Sukhlal 
Karnani has enjoyed the confidence of His Majesty the King 
and Queen-Mother. Mr. J. C. Bannerji was spoken of in the 
highest terms by the Governor of a Province. The services of 
these two gentlemen to the State arc great and numerous, The 
time is not distant when both of tliem will again onjoy the 
confidence of the Government in a more generous measure.’^ 

These astounding statements in open court, prostituting 
the spirit of justice which the Viceroy had been ever uplauding 
since he landed, made the public agape in wonder. Soon a storm 
of prot 3st was raised. The European Associations, the Chambers 
of Commerce and other influential public and commercial bodies 
made strong representations to the Viceroy. The whole Press 
of India, both European and Indian, and the v>ublic at large, 
condemned the proceedings in unmeasured language. Such 
])lonary indulgence of laA-])reaking, though not rare in high 
places, especially whore racial distinctions o])eratod, exhibited 
in open court, meant only an avowal of the degraded principle 
of “one law for the poor and another for the rich’’, and had 
never been made before by any responsible officer of the Crown. 

The Advocate-General said that the withdrawal was made 
under instiuctio/is from the “Govt, of India”. This use of the 
words “Govt, of India”, to preface a decision and an explana¬ 
tion, which has never before been presented to a court of law, 
naturally suggested that the Viceroy himself—no other than 
the ex-Lord-Chief Justice of England, had given the permission. 
A few days later, however, the Viceroy caused it to bo known 
that he was never consulted ! It appeared that it was Sir 
Thomas Holland who was “the Govt, of India” here ; that 
grave decisions were made by the departments without the 
Viceroy knowing them till they were unalterable settletl facts ! 

Inspito of the great agitation raised Government did not 
open its mouth till on August IGth questions wore asked by 
Cols. Ashley and Burn in Parliament on the matter, and 
the Secretary of State in reply said that the Viceroy was not 
consulted in the matter and, further, he circulated aatalcment 
which he had received from the Government of India. This 
statement contained the following passages the glaring untruth 
qI which still further roused feelings in India. 
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“As tlio resull of the prosecution Uiero wore serious wiih- 
drawiils of deposits in the Karnani Bank which endangered its 
stability. Sir Thomas Holland received iiiformatior* at Calcutta 
that if the prosecution was continued the Bank would fail and 
it would involve the ruin of more than 120 industrial concerns 
which Karnani financed. Before that, there had already been 
public agitation of which the implication was that the Govern¬ 
ment in prosecuting these persons designed to destroy the 
credit of a now industrial Bank actively engaged in financing 
Indian industries. There was danger of a great intensification 
of the agitation so as to cause raca'al ilbfeoling if in con¬ 
sequence of the continuance of the case several industrial 
concerns had colla]>sed as seemed to be certain to result. 

“Besides this, although the Govornment/s legal advisers con¬ 
sidered the case for the prosecution sound and the evidence trust¬ 
worthy, they also pointed out that the accused would be commiU 
ted for trial to the High Court, that the trial would not bo 
finished for many months and that it was doubtful whether a jury 
in a com])licated case of this character would convict. It is 
certain that the defence would have made a point with the 
jury of the public benefaction made by Karnani during the war. 

“Thus, on the one hand, a conviction would seriously 
affect one section of the public, whi!^, on the other hand, a 
long trial followed by failure to secure a conviction from the 
jury would have similar disastrous results and would appear 
to justify the feeling of bitterness and intensify it. and give 
rise to attacks on the Government oti the ground that public 
funds had been unnecessarily wasted in the prosecution. 

‘ Sir Thomas Holland, for these reasons, thought it wisest 
to withdraw the prosecution. Before reaching the dr-cision, 
ho had consulted the members of the Government already 
familiar with the facts, but not the Viceroy who states that 
he would not have eop.sented to the case being withdrawn 
upon the ground stated ])y the Advocate-General.” 

In a communiijue issued on the 28th August the Viceroy 
emphatically repudiated the grounds given by the Advocate 
General for the withdrawal, and though the fact of the with¬ 
drawal was irrevocable, he strongly condemned the action of 
»Sir Thomas in not consulting him. Excuse, however, was 
found for Sir Thomas by recognising that he was too over¬ 
worked to find time, though it was not denied that he used to 
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find a good deal of time to consult the D. I. G. of Police to 
whom the case was entrusted. Once more the term “error of judg¬ 
ment” was used to keep up Imreaucratic prestige. The commu¬ 
nique further repudiated the doctrine that where ]>roof is believ¬ 
ed to exist of palpable fraud (lovt. w^ould save the accused where 
his conviction would involve commercial dislocation ; and also 
that the assertion of guilt of one against whom a charge is being 
withdrawn wuis entirely contrary to the spirit of justice. 

As said the Tiineb of India, Bombay :— 

“The position at the mometit is this The public funds 
have been cheated of Rs. 1,49 000. The Government's Law 
otlicers can prove the case up to the hilt. The Government 
have withdrawn the case. Their action has been condemned 
by the Viceroy, an ex-Lord Chief Jmtico of England, by 
nearly the whole Press of India, by the ])ublic at large, and 
by the resolutions of numerous Chambers of Commerce and 
other organisations, (^luostions are beginning to bo asked 
in the House of Commons The Government have just issued 
a statement which contains neither new or convincing argu¬ 
ments, nor the least sign of repentance or of the intention 
of doing anything to satisfy the demand for justice that has 
arisen throughout the country. And yet something must be 
done ; this stain upon the admininistration of justice in India 
cannot bo allowed to remain. It must bo wiped away. Is it 
to be said that justice in this country is for sale ? That it 
can be bought by a profittePs ])ublic benefactions during the 
“war”? That if a man knows how to pay the price directly 
asked he can buy the right to cheat rho people of lakhs of 
rupees ? That you have only to found a bank and finance a 
few businesses to become too imv>ortant, too dangerous a man 
for the Government to tackle ? When the case was withdrawn 
the counsel for the defence crowed with joy. He said, “I 
have anticipated a termination like this from the moment I 
looked into my brief. I knew there could be but one end to 
it.” The innuendo of these remarks is obvious. It is now a 
question not so much of the guilt or innocence of the 
accused as of the guilt or innocence of the Government.” 

The “innocence” of the government and of its head was 
proved, not the guilt but the “error of judgment” of Sir Thomas 
was deplored, and soon after Sir Thomas resigned, his resigna¬ 
tion was accepted and the curtain drawn over the whole affair. 



The Moplah Outbreak 

On August 20th. occurred the great Moplah outbreak in 
Malabar. The Moplaha are a race of sturdy, independent- 
minded, supremely religious Mahomedans, said to be descen- 
dants of Arab traders and pirates who used to infest the 
Indian Ocean in early times, iiow^ inhabiting the hill and 
jungle tracts of 8outherii Malabar in the vicinity of Calicut. 
Their sturdy iiidci)endonce and stubborn resistance have 
made them ever a thorn by the side of the British 
and on many previous occasions they have broken out 
into riot. 

The riot of the 2()th August last gradually developed 
into an armed rebellion. For this Government laid the respon¬ 
sibility on the non co-oporators, while the latter laid the 
l)lame on Government. Assuredly, those inilammalile people 
had heard of Gandhi^s doctrine, had their own domestic and 
economic trouble, and had exaggerated accounts of desecra¬ 
tion of the Hcdai. Government repressed their activities, 
prevented their leaders, especially Mr. Yakub Hiissan, from 
approaching them, as Government never believed in the 
gospel of non-violence of the non-co-oporators. The 
repression and its ]>ercussion kept the ground ready for 
explosion. And when the explosion occurred Govt, proceeded 
to the spot with troops and the triangle and declared 
Martial Law. 

An official communique issued by the Madras Govt, stated 
that seditious speeches were made and seditious pamphlets 
circulated. More than that, bodies of so-called volunteers were 
formed, given a kind of uniform, and in some cases armed 
with swords. The Government admitted that it took 
no steps against the volunteers. It intended to proceed 
against the agitators, but before anything was done the outbreak 
took place. The signal for this outbreak was an attempt 
made by the authorities to set the law in motion against some 
people alleged to be guilty of sedition. The facts in detail 
are as follows :— 
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About the middle of August agrarian trouble arose owing 
to the rich Zamindars of Nilambur making new disposition ni 
their land. The Moplah tenants of Pookootor sulFcrod groat 
hardships. Privileges enjoyed for generations are not easily 
given up, and the grant of melcharth by the sixth Thirumali)ad 
of Nilambar naturally provoked the fanatic tenants. liiot broke 
out in Nilambar. The district authorities naturally sided with 
the rich landlords and the poor tenants had no relief. Their 
troubled state made them fit subject for religious fanaticism, 
further roused by false stories of the Khilafat agitation and 
about M. Gaiidhi^s non-co-operation. But the authorities 
followed repression and did not allow Khilafat and N-C-O 
leaders to proceed to Malabai. Even the priests of the Moplahs 
were arrested, and mosques wore surrounded by thc3 military 
and police to arrest the priests. On the fateful day, the 20th 
August, 1921, the district Magistrate with a party of the 
ijoinster Regiment arrived at Tiruvangadi, surrounded the 
mosque, and arrested three Moplah divines on the allegation 
of their having exeited the Moplahs. 

News of this soon spread. A crowd of 3,000 Mo))lahs came 
by train from Tanur to Prapanagadi and the regiment was at 
once sent to meet them. They were disi)ersod by lire. Another 
crowd had in the meanwhile collected at Tiruvangadi arid 
demanded the priests buck. They were mot ])y Lewis gun 
and magazine fire. Here 2 British officers were murdered, 
and the mob then looted the Kail way station, cut th(3 lino, 
uprooted the rail, burnt Railway buildings, levelled the 
embankment and demolished a few Railway culverts. In a 
couple of days Ernad Taluk rose in a state of armed rebellion 
and cut itself off on all sides from British territory, aijd the 
Moplahs declared a Khilafat Kingdom. Within the next few 
days 10,000 Moplahs raided Tirur, and created havoc in the 
neighbourhood, setting fire to the Police station and the courts, 
plundering all arms and ammunition, and rooting up the rails. 
On the 21st the Nilambar palace was attacked ; 13 people 
were slaughtered, the records of a century burnt, the pre¬ 
mises partly demolished and all furnituTOs broken. Regular 
looting, especially of treasuries arul police stations, com¬ 
menced in Nilambar^ Manjeri, Malapuram, Tirur, Palghat 
and other places. Several Europeans were killed. European 
planters were driven out. Hindu houses and temples were 
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desecrated, blackmail levied and there were wild reports of 
Hindus being forcibly converted into the Moslem faith. On the 
25th. the Ernad treasury was looted and a cash of some 
Ks. 6,00,000 wont into rebel hands. On the 26th the “ battle 
of Pookutur ” was fought for live hours, the moplahs having 
])laced thomsolvos in trenches and armed with arms and 
ammunition looted by them ])reviuiisly. The engagement cost 
them 400 killed out of a mob of some 1,000 strong, while the 
British regiment suslainod a few^ losses. Soon, however, British 
troops began to pour into Malabar and on August 26th. Martial 
Law was declared. And by the end of the month the situation 
was well in hand. On September 1st. Ali Musaliyar, the rebel 
leader of the Moplahs, .snrrcMulered with 40 men, and next 
day Kuntikoya Thangal, another Moplah leader, was arrested. 
Gradually the rebellion was put down in all the large stations, 
but the majority of Mo]>laiis fled to the hills and jungles of 
Malal)ar from which they came out for occasional raids and 
continued to conduct a guerilla warfare. 

In the interior of Palghat and Mannarghat the rebels con¬ 
tinued their reign of terror, with ])illago and arson committed 
everywhere, especially in East Ernad, where Kunhahmad Ilaji 
declared himself an indei)endent sovereit^n. At Alanallur, near 
Mannarghat, a serious skirmish occurred between the rebel gang 
and the British troops. A Moplah conference was held in which 
II jehad was declared, and Hindus who did not actively help them 
were reported to have been forcibly converted. The trouble 
raged on for months, the rebels raising their head again and 
again, as ^oon as marching columns of British troops had gone by. 

It is not yet possible to judge affairs of this period at 
Malabar at their proper value. As in the Punjab in 1919, 
things happened during the Martial Law period in Malabar 
which do no credit to the administration. One glaring instance 
of cruelty of the administration to which history rarely affords 
a parallel and by the side of which all the alleged misdeeds 
of the Moplahs ap]>ear trivial, leaked out in November 1921. 
This was the notorious Moplah train tragedy in which a 100 
prisoners were ]mt in a closed and air-tight goods van and 
despatched by rail ; when the door was opened 66 wsls found 
dead and the rest on the point of dying. How many such 
blood-curdling inhumanities lie buried in the dark chapter of 
Malabar history of this period, time alone will show. 



The Arrest of the Ali Brothers 

Ever since the Afghan bogey was started (p. 206), with 
a view partly to discredit the activities of the Khilafat leaders, 
and partly to prepare public mfnd for the inevitable repression 
that must follow the aggressive movement of the Indian 
nationalists, the impending arrest of the Brothers Ali was 
looming large. The affairs in the Moplah territory were 
handle enough for the Government to suppress the Khilafatist 
activities. Rumour was in the air that ar Simla high 
officials were scaiiuing the political speeches of the leaders 
to discover yussages which could eorne undcu* the ordinary 
criminal law of the land—for, application oi extraordinary 
law was unthinkable in view of the abrogation of sumo of the 
obsolete and obnoxious repressive laws then in course of being 
repealed. Maulana Mahomed Ali along with M. Gandhi and 
their staff left Calcutta on the L’lih. September to visit 
Malabar whore tho}^ intended to pacify the rioters by preach¬ 
ing their crood of non-violent non-co-operation. This was 
prevented, and on their way to Madras, Mr. Mahomed Ali was 
arrested in the train at Waltair on September 14th. 1921. At 
first the arrest was made upon a warrant issued by the District 
Magistrate of Vizaga]>atam to show cause why Mr. Ali should 
not be bound over to keey) the peace for one year under S. 107, 
108, Cr. P. Code. On the 17th, however, he was released and at. 
once ro arrested by the Bombay Police, who had by this time 
arrived with a warrant of arrest, and taken over to Karachi 
by a special train. For four days the nature of the charg(', 
for which the arrest was made was key)t a secret, aud in the 
meantime other arrests followed. Mr. Shaukat AH was 
arrested at the B{)mbay Khilafat ollico, Dr. S. Kitchlew was 
arrested at Simla, and Pir Ghularri Majid at Sind. Monlvi 
Hasan Ahrned and Moulaiia Nisar Ahmod were also brought 
^ver to Karachi. Ami, as if to show that it was not a 
rounding up of the Khilafat leaders alone in pursuance of the 
eternal y)rincii)le of diviiU et impera^ Shri Sankaracharya, 
y* Hindu divine of groat omiiieiice, was also arrested. In a 
press note issued by the Bombay Govt, on the IGth SeyHcni- 
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1)01* it was anijouiiced that tho arrests were sanctioned, with 
the concurrence of tho Govt, of Iridia, for a resolution passed 
at the Karachi Khilafat Coiiferenco in July last in which 
Moslem troops were alleged to have been seduced to leave 
th(‘ Army and the ctlebratod Ulemas’ Fatway since pros¬ 
cribed, were circulated amongst Moslem troops (see p. 286). 

liCiiving the great Moslem leader at AValtair, M. Gatidhi, 
Mrs. Mahonnal Ali and party then ]>roceeded by the same 
train to Madras where on arrival they were enthusias- 
lieally cheered by the citizens and splendidly o\ated. On 
th(3 inth. a largo ])ublic meeting of Madras citizens ‘was 
addressed by M. Gandhi who said that the arrest had come 
as M, god send, and imj)lor('(l every body to show his fitness by 
taking all re])roGsion with iverfect calmriess. Mrs. Mahomed Ali 
also addressed the meading and said that she had asked her 
husl)and to go happily to prison promising him to serve tho 
countiy in his ]>lace. M^hon the news of the arrest was Hashed 
all OM V the country, i>erfect i)eace was observed everywhere ; 
there wj^s jiot even the much jiractised hartal at any place, 
and no commotion amongst tho people in the mass. Mr. Gandhi 
was, of course, not allowed to la’ooeod to Malabar. 

The arrests as such did not rouse ])ublic fooling, for 
it had for soim^ time past boon antitii)ated that repression was 
coming. But wdiat Hied ])ublic fooling w^‘ls tho ground of the 
arrest, \iz, tlie Karachi resolution asking all Moslems on 
Koranic injunctions not to serve in tho British Army as 
tlnd w^ould mean the taking of Mrslem life wdiich was haravi in 
Islnmic law. As said Pundit Motikd Nehru in a manifesto :— 
“the action of tlio Govt, in arresting the leaders was not duo 
to a sudden outburst of ill feeling—it w^as but a necessary step 
to the ]M)Iiey they lind l>een pursuing. At first sugared words, 
then (!ini)ty concessions. That failing, throats wore resorted 
to (tin', apology eyusode). 'And now they have decided to have 
a final tlirow'. it is only the lieginning of a renewed policy 
of iv))ressionThis w'as borne out by what ha])penod in the 
Kcrahi province in the Madras where ])rominent Congress-men 
\vore arrested wdiose only com])licity in the Malabar outbreak 
consisted in earnest, and devoted attempts to lead tho griev¬ 
ances of the people into a non-violent cbamiel. 

Public meetings w'ere held almost all over the country in 
all large places w'horo the Ali Brothers and the other leaders 
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were congratulated for their arrest, for suffering righteously in 
the cause of their religion and country, and the self-same 
Fatwa was read and circulated by word of mouth. On Septem¬ 
ber 20th the Punjab Khilafat Committee mot at Lahore, 
joined by influential Sikh and Hindu citizens, where the 
Ulemas of the Punjab expressed the opinion that if Govt, 
could that day proscribe a Fatwa subscribed by 500 Ulemas 
of all India, no wonder that some day moans will be found 
and excuse invented to proscribe the Holy Koran itself. 
On the 21st September the Central Khilafat Committee 
of India and the Jamiat ul-Ulema met at Delhi under the 
presidency of Hakim Ajmal Khan, whe/e, after a stormy debate, 
resolutions were ])asscd for printing copies of the Fatwa anew 
for distribution broad-cast and calling upon every Ulema to 
announce to the country the religious injunctions of the Koran 
in regard to that niatler from every pulpit and platform, and 
for repeating the Karachi resolution at every meeting to be 
held by them thereafter. 

The cue was at once taken up all over the country and 
the prosecution readily proved in the hands of the people a 
powerful weapon to seek the martyrdom of imprisonment for 
religious fath. On 29th. September a huge meeting of Delhi 
citizens was held where the Karachi resolution was reiterated, 
‘all standing and repeating every word of the resolution,' and 
extracts from the Faiwa regarding the service in the army WHirc 
distributed broadcast. As a result, several arrests were made, 
and men went to prison with religious zeal. Next day, another 
mass mooting was held at Lucknow convened by the Oudh 
Khilafat Committee. The Chairman said that the command¬ 
ment contained in the resolution, stigmatised as criniHial, 
would only mean that the reading of the Koran was held to 
bo a crime which no Moslem could swallow, whatever the 
consequences. Then ho read the full text of the resolution. At 
once 10 thousand ])eo])lo sprang to their feet and repeated the 
whole word ])er word. So, too, at Cawnpore, Agra, Nagpur, 
and many other places, the same thing occurred. On October 
4th. 47 Congressmen, including M. Gandhi and all the N-C-0 
loaders in the front rank, issued the following manifesto expross- 
'ing both the Moslem and the non moslem view of the matter :— 

“ In view of the pronecution of the Ah Brotliers and others for the 
reasons stated m the Government of Bombay communiiiue, dated the 
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Inth Scptcmix r, 11)21, wo, the undcrsif^nrd, speaking in our iudividual 
capacity, d('Sir(‘ to state that it is the inlK'i'ent right of every one to 
express liis opinion without restraint about the propriety of citizens offer¬ 
ing their services to, or remaining in the employ of, the Government 
whether in the civil or the Military department. 

“ We, the undcTsigned, state it as our opinion that it is contrary to 
national dignity for any Indian to s(‘rv(“ as a civilian, and more especi.ally 
as a soldier, und(‘r a systc'm of Government winch has brought about 
India’s economic, moral and political degradation and which has used the 
soldiery and the police for r(‘pr(‘ssing national aspirations, as, for instance, 
at the time of the Ur)wlatt Act agitation, and which has us(‘d the soldiers 
for crushing the libtTty of the Arabs, the Egyptians, the Turks, and other 
nations who have donij no harm to Imlia. 

We are also of opinion that it is tin* duty of every Indian soldier 
and civilian to seviT Ins connection with the Government and find some 
other means of livelihood. 

Similarly, at the first session of the Behar Khilafat con¬ 
ference held at Arrah on the 4th. October, with Maiilana Shah 
Badruddin as president, Hindu and Moslem religious heads 
joined hands in condemning the proscription of tho fatwa and 
many Hindu Sanyasis vowed to work for the Khilafat. The 
Karachi resolution was ]Hit and the whole audience to a man 
stood up and repeated it word by word. 

The Congress Committee Resolution. 

On October 5th. an important meeting of tbo Working 
Committee of the Congress was hold in Bombay and the 
following resolutions were ]»assed : — 

“The Working (’omrnittcc coiigiatuliites tlu* .\1i UrotluTS and 
companions upon their prosf'cution, and haviiiL: r iiiR^dcn'd the Karachi 
Klulalat Confcicnce r»‘S()lutioii regarding military service under Govern¬ 
ment, the Working (^mmittee is of opinion that tlu* resolution virtually 
ro-afiirms the jinnciph* laid down by the (Calcutta Special Congress and 
tile Nagpur Congress last y* ar, tliat it is contraiy to national dignity and 
national inteiest for any Indian to engage or remain m Government 
service in any capacity whatsoevi'T. Th(' Working Committee bas 
bi-eii only deferred from calling out tin* soldiers and civilians in the 
name of the (^ingress because the Congr<*ss is not yet rc'ady to support 
those Government servants who may leave Gov(Tnment siTvice an<l who 
may not be able fliemsidvis to lind means of livelihood. The Committee, 
how<*V('r, lb ot opinion that in pursuance of the spirit of the Congress 
N. C. O. resolution, it is the clear duty of every Government employee, 
whether soldier or civilian, who can su[>port himself without Congress 
assistance, to h'ave such service. Tin* Committee draws the atten¬ 
tion of all Indian SoldiiTs and police to th(‘ fact that carding and 
hand-weaving afford them, by undergoing training for a brief period, 
honourable means of mdepeudeiit livelihood. The Committee further is 
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of opinion that the reasons given for the prosecution with reference to 
the Karachi resolution constitute undue interference with religious liberty. 

“The Working Committee regrets that the boycott of foreign cloth 
while It has made considerable progress during the last two months, has 
not been so complete and appeals to t!ie Congress organisations to put 
forth special efforts. * 

“The Working Committee consitlers* it is not possilde to authorise 
any plan of general civil disobedience* in any Congress district or province 
where effective boycott of foreign cloth had not been brought about and 
spinning and weaving had not been developed so as to produce sufticiont 
“Kliadi” for the wants of the district. The Conirriittee, however, 
authorises civil disobedience by individuals, wlio may be prevented in the 
prosecution of Swadeshi propaganda, provided il is clone under the 
authority of tlie Provincial ('ommiltee ami that the Provincial Congress 
Committee is assured of non-violent atmosphi'ie being retained. 

“The Working Committee is of opinion that on the day of land¬ 
ing of His Royal Highness the Piince oi Wales, there should be a 
general voluntary liartal throughout India and, as the effective boy¬ 
cott of any public welcoim* to Hib Iloyal Highness during his visit to 
the different cities of India, the Working Committee leavcvS the arrange¬ 
ments in the hands of respective Provincial Congress Committees. 

Foreign Policy of the Indian People 

“With reference to tlie resolution on tlie foreign policy r(‘ferred 
specially by ihe All India Congress Commitlei* li(‘ld at Bombay in July 
to tlui Working Committee, th<* latter is of opinion that the Congress 
should let it be known to neighbouring and other states :—(A) that the 
Government of India in no way represent Indian opinion and their 
policy has been traditionally guided by the consideration more of hold¬ 
ing India under subjection than of protecting Ikt borders. [B] That 
India as a self-governing country can have nothing to fear from the 
lU'ighbouring States or any State*, as h(*r people* liave no d(*signs upon 
any of them and hence no intention of establislnng any trade relations 
hostile to or not desired by the peoples of such States, and the people 
of India regard most trcatie.s entered into with tlu* Imperial G()vf‘rn- 
meiit by the neighbouring States as mainly designed by the latter to 
perpetuate tlu* exploitation of India by Imjxrial Pow(‘rs, and would 
therefore urge the States having no ill-will against the people of India 
and liaving no desire to injure her interests, to “refram from ent(‘Ting 
into any treaty with the Imperial T’owers. 

“The Committee vvislies to assure Miissalnian States also that when 
India lias attained self-Government, her Foreign Policy wdll naturally 
be always guided so as to respect religious obligations imposed upon 
Mussalmans by Islam. Whilst such is the view of the Working Com- 
nnttee on the Foreign Policy, the Committee is unwilling to let it go 
iorth as the opinion of the All India Congress Committee without its 
being fully discussed by the public and adopted at a .meeting of the 
latter. The Committee, therefore, authorises the Secretary to circulate 
its opinion to the Press as a draft prepared for public criticism and 
for siibrnission to tlie All India Congress (\)mmitt(*(‘’s adoption 
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Tho ‘inherent right of everyone to express his opinion’ 
as to people remaining in Govt, employ, as asserted by tho 
manifesto, ivas fully expressed in several mass meetings held 
in Bombay, Karachi, Madras, Negapatam, Trichinopoly and 
other places in South India ; the congrfcss resolution and the 
leaders’ manifesto v^ere ej)dorsed, and the Karachi resolution 
repeated. In Madras, however, a meeting was announced on 
the Slat Oct., and the Govt, prohibited it on the ground that 
a resolution was to be passed declaring it liarain for a Mussab 
man to serve in the British Army or roliee. Tho effect of 
this was that the manifesto was sent over from man to man 
and tens of thousands of signatures obtained. 

The Karachi Trial 

The great State trial of the Ali Brothers and H others 
opened at Karachi on September 2Gth. It was rumoured 
that the Law Member of the Govt, of India, Dr. Saprii, \vas 
for charging them for tho capital offence of sedition but that 
the Advocate-General was opj)osod to it for want of evidence, 
and the Ministers of tho Bombay Government were against any 
drastic action. After the formal recording of evidence by the 
Magistrate, charges wore draw^n up of seducing trooi)s, and tho 
accused were committed to tho sessions. Certain irregularities 
vitiated the strictly legal proceedings but in such cases no 
notice of more formalities could be taken. Tho sessions trial 
began on the 24tb October and occupied tho next 6 days. 
A fresh supplementary charge of sedition was here entered 
against Mr. Mahomed Ali in spite of protest that no evidence 
had been recorded in the lower court. 

All the accused, acting upon their principle of non-co- 
operation, did not defend themselves, nor did they recognise 
the court to have any jurisdiction to try them, but they 
simply made long statements explaining their course of public 
action, and that they were following their religion in doh]g as 
they did. The statement made by Mr. Mahomed Ali was by far 
the most important and put forth the position of Islam. This is 
given in the following pages. The jury selected consisted of 3 
Christians and 2 Hindus, recruited from the public of Karachi, 
and it is significant that 2 among them were from the firm of 
the Ralli Brothers whose proprietor was then a minister of the 
Greek Govt and an avowed enemy of Islam. 
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M. Mahomed All’s Statement 

In the course of a lorg statement made at the request 
of the Magistrate, Maulana Mahomed AH after acceptin|| 
full responsibility for ihe resolution, the subject-matter 
of the charge, said :— 

*‘Il Rooms to me Ihal, unloss (iovcrnmont lias heeii made 
deliberately to misunderstand the drift of that and a similar 
resolution at Gokak, it is the aim of Government itself to put 
false stress upon the army part of the resolution as their justifica¬ 
tion for betraying once more the word given through the mouth 
of the Viceroy regarding our prosecution. But that is his own 
concern and 1 have little to do with it beyond expressing 
my gratefulness that for once it has come into the open and 
has challenged Islam in India to do what it can in defence 
of the faith. It was clear to everybody at the time of the 
Gokak and Karachi Conferences that it was only a matter 
of “touch and go’^ with regard to the rc-opening of hostilities 
by the British against the defenders of Islam and its Khalifa 
whom the British Government had done everything in its 
power to destroy and to get destroyed in its characteristic 
fashion through third parties. Indian Mussalmans who had 
given a warning to this Government were fast losing patience 
and we feared that the peace of India might bo disturbed in 
vain attempts by the more ardent if not the more imperious 
amongst our co-religionists in this country to compel this 
Government to respect their religious obligations and save 
the Khilafat. 

“We realised our responsibility to God and man and 
diverted the wandering attention of excited Mussalmans 
into a fruitful channel. We warned Government of two 
things, firstly, of the commencement of civil disobedience 
in concert with the Congress and secondly, in December 
next at a forthcoming session of the Congress, of the 
Declaration of Indian freedom and the establishment of 
a Republic in India. These two were to be contingent on ihe 
re-opening of bostilitiea by the British—whether secretly or 

IH 
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Openly, whether directly or through the Greeks—against the 
remnant of the temporal power of Islam. Every newspaper 
in the country, co operator or non co-operator, discussed the 
(luestion of the Indian Republic looming in the distance, and 
1 do not know if anyone discussed in the public the question 
of the Indian Army which, as is clear from wordings of both 
f tlie resolutions, is only incidentally involved. 500 of the most 
distinguished l-lemas of the Muslims of India had several 
nH)nths previously issued a most clear and unambiguous reli¬ 
gious ])ronouneemont with regard to non co operation including 
the (juestions of membership of the Legislative Council, practice 
at the bar, education in Government-aided schools, titles and 
honorary offices and, of course, services under Government 
vvhether as soldier or as civilian. If it was said that the 
Kara.?hi and Gokak Conferences were held mainly to ask those 
poor title-holdois, who had purchased their title by the sale 
of much honour and hugged them to their bosoms, it would 
have been hardly more ridiculous than this belated attempt 
to discover a conspiracy to tamper with the loyalty of our 
loyal troops. I say “hardly more ridiculous than this^^ for, 
whereas I despair of these title-holders, I have every hope from 
our loyal soldiers. Government have not spared the humili¬ 
ation of giving them a compliment even in its last communique 
regarding our intended prosecution and the extent to which 
that compliment is well deserved is also the extent of the 
demoralisation brought in a religious people by an irreligious 
Government, and if that compliment has been truly paid, I 
make the abject confession that it is the Karnta (our misdeeds) 
and our gross negligence of our poor brothers in the Army 
which is coming home to chastise us in the hour of our need ; 
hut we cannot neglect onr hunger-stricken unsophisticated 
brothers an}*^ longoi', and although 1 was absolutely ignorant of 
the existence of the leaflet sent to the Mussalmans in the 
army, called oflicers’ only by way of euphemism, I am glad that 
Dm Association of the [Tlemas is at lorig last carrying the 
me.ssage of God to the Indian Army. I may correct myself 
a^’ I am informed that the denies having issued 

those leaflets to the Indian Army but 1 trust they will soon 
convert the forgery into a fact. 

Now, Sir, I should like to say that in 1858 when there 
had been a mutiny in this country involving the Indian Army, 
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the main issue was a reJigious one. Queen Victoria who 
assumed the reins of administration for the first time issued 
a Proclamation in order to pacify and reassure the people. 
A curious incident is worth mentioning about this Proclama¬ 
tion. Along with titles of the Ruling Sovereigns of England 
is the significaiit title '‘Defender of the faith.” The Prime 
Minister of those days, perhaps as adroit as the Prime Minister 
of these days, was in hope that in the Indian translation, 
this significant translation would appear as protector of 
religion generally, l)ut ho was told by experts in vernacular 
that it was .iustifiablo to convey to the Indian mind the idea 
of this special head and champion of a creed antagoniruic to 
the creeds of the country. So long l.ord Derby was inclined 
to omit it but he sought the opinion of the Queen herself. She 
resolutely refused. l.iord Derby himself redrafted the FVocla- 
mation and here is the very first ])aragraph therein relating 
to the obligations of the Queen towards the people of India 
in which she says • —“By the blessings of Almighty God shall 
faithfully and consciontionsly fulfil.” This relates to our 
religion and runs as follows :—“Firmly relying ourselves on 
the truth of Christianity and acknowledging the solace of 
religion, we disclaim the desire to impose our convictions 
on any of our subjects.” And yet for two days ar)d a half, 
my friend, the Counsel on behalf the Crown, has been trying 
to impose convictions, 1 do not know whose but certainly 
not ours, on six very good Mussalmans and one very good 
Hindu. The Proclamation adds : “We declare it to be our 
Royal Will and Pleasure that none be in any wise favoured, 
none molested or disquieted by reason of their religious faith 
or observances. But that all shall alike enjoy the equal and 
impartial protection of the law” which I hoj)e you are going 
to do. 

“It goes on to say—“And We do strictly charge and enjoin 
all those who may be in authority under us that they abstain 
from all interference with the religious belief or worship of 
any of our subjects on pain of our highest displeasure”. The 
first authority mentioned in the Proclamation is the Governor- 
General himself, and I understand that it is with his concur¬ 
rence that we have been molested and disquieted by reason 
of our religious faith. 
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“All meri have enjoyed the protection of the law. 
The law itself had been administered without disrespect to 
aiiy creed or caste, or to the usages and ideas rooted in your 
civilization. When the present Sovereign of India ascended 
liio throne, he issued a letter to the Princes and peoples of 
India, on the 2Hh May 1910, in the course of which he said 
ivf(^rring to the two Pioclaniations fi'om which 1 have cited :— 
“.\jl these ‘AVG the charters of the nol)Ie and benignant spirit 
of the ill]],, ii d Pule,'' and l)y that q>irit this is the protection 
of I ho law that v\o are enjoying. No Sovereign can survey 
the ];ih(u-;< I’s (loMirniRcnt any lunger with a clear gaze 
or with good e .Mscioneo, and these i)Oor charters will only 
serve to inuek the nohlo and benignant spirit of the Imperial 
Pule which soePs to-day to impose heathen convictions on a 
brlieviug people and would lead them to ^ook upon God as a 
tigurcdiead jukI not as the one real fact of our daily existence. 
For, :iit(‘r all, what is the meaning of this precious prosecu¬ 
tion ' By whose convictions wo, the Hindus and Mussal- 
nians of India, are to bo guided? Speaking as a Mussalman, 
ii 1 am siii)tH)sed to have erred from the right path, the only 
way to convince mo of rny error is to refer me to the Holy 
Quoran, or the authentic traditions of the last of the 
Prophets, (on whom ))c peace and God's benedictions), or to the 
religious pronouncements of recognised Mussalman divines, past 
and present, which i>urport to be based on those two original 
sources of Islamic authority, and J contend that I have hot 
erred, only because all religious authority demands from me 
in the circumstances the precise action for which a 

Govornrnent that does not like to be called Satanic is pro¬ 
secuting mo to-day. That which I neglect becomes a deadly 
sin, and is yet a crime when 1 do not neglect it—how am I 
in consider rny action in this country? I must either be a 
sinner or a criminal, and like one British Prime I^inister of 
Fi^crn origin, and like the Secretary of State and Viceroy of to 
day, I like to be on the side of the angels. Islam recognises One 
Sovereignly alone, the Sovereignty of God, which is supreme, 
unconditioned, indivisible and inalienable. This can be seen 
Irom the following discourse of the Prophet Yusuf (on whom 
bo peace) with his fellow prisoners, in the twelfth chapter of 
the Holy Quoran,—“Oh my fellow-prisoners, are sundry lords 
bettor or the One All-controlling God ? Ye serve riot besides 
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Him other than the names which ye have named and 3oiir 
fathers”. God hath sent down therefore no warrant. Tliert* is 
no Government but God's. He hath commanrl.Hl yo 
serve none but Uis Own Self. This is the right religion, but 
the grearor part of men know it not. I am nfraid tliat is 
even more true to-day, when the i)oor Subedar-Major is called 
upon by the 0 /ficer Commanding to ignore tlie very first duty 
he owes to his Maker. The Sovereignty of God was cairi'd 
on in His name, from time to time, among \arioiis trilics ai d 
peoples by the Prophets sent down to them, and when Mahuinol 
departed from tliis world as the last of the Proidiets, ait'V 
having brought the final nie.ssage of God s 1 ea'.n* t - all man 
kind, he was followed by his Khulara ur siicci s w In; w . re 
entitled “Commanders of the Faithbo ' (Amir G i Kasln'm b 

They continued the succession to thi- day. tin prc'sciii 
Commander of the Failhfid, aceordiiiM to on** bcii u 

His Imperial Majesty the Sult.in (U Tnik<‘y. i 1 e ns alh gi 
ence that the Mussalman, whetL r civilian « r ^-hii o’, wlnuhti* 
living under a Moslem or non-Moslem administration owe-*, 
as commanded by the w^ord of the (^)uorai', is hG* alh gience 
to God and to ♦hose in authority from .iiiuo u it . 
the chief a un; :st the last mentioned living, n.i ,' , ' 1 

prophet, suc'cssor or the “Commander t)f the lai ‘ ' t 

to those latter his allegiance, unless )iis allegi* . e 10 los (ii d 
and his Proplmt is subordinate and conditioiro 'h^giane^^ i.*, 
the following according to the fourtlj (I ptf' f'l lu ijiu ran 
entitled ‘Nisar or wouicid,—“Oh ye faithnii, obey tb)'l, il.e 
Prophet and those who are in authority from amoi g yvu, jo d it 
yo dispute regarding an"ht, refer it unto God nnd bis Piupliet 
if ye believed in God till the last day.” This is the l.cth r and 
the fairest determination. If the “C ommander of the F. ith 
ful,” the successor of Pr^^idiet himself, commands a Mu'-,caiman 
to do anything that he is unw'illing to do, he is I'ot (udy 
entitled but is required to ;efer the matter iii dispute betwt en 
himself and the highest human authority that he i 'cogni es 
to-day, to the arbitrament of the “Holy Quoraid' and the 
authentic traditions of the Prophet This is the cenlial doc¬ 
trine of Islam which is summed 'p in the well known 
^^Kalema” or creed “/a ilaha illallaha MaJmud HesulilU "'.— 
There is no God but God and Mahomed is Ilis Prophet.” This 
Doctrine of Unity is not a mathematical formula elaborated 
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by abtrusG thinkers, but a wurk-a-day belief of every Massal- 
maii, learned or unlettered. It was to test the clearness and 
purity of this belief that Khalifa Umar one day turned to the 
congregaMon assembled in the mosiiue for the service ho was 
conducting, asked him what they would do if he, who was 
by far the greatest comiuoror amongst the successors of the 
Prophet, commanded them to do anything that was against the 
Commandments of God and the traditions of the Prophet ; and 
the only proper answer for a Muslim to give to such a question 
was given hy llazrat Ali, who himself subsequently became 
the Khalifa,—that if llazrat Omar did command such an 
infraction of the law of God, ho, Ali, who had sworn an 
alh^gianco to him as his Khalifa, would unhesitatingly cut off 
his head. I belie.ve a similar contingency arose in the course 
of Britisli rule, not in India but in Ungland, when the 
Puritans knocked off the head of a King who very much 
believed i?i the divi/ie right of Kings. 

“Mussalmans have before this also, and elsewhere too, 
lived in peaceful subjection under the non-Moslem adminis¬ 
tration but the unalterable rule is and has always been that 
as Mussalruans they can obey only such laws and orders issued 
by their secular rulers as do not involve disobedience to the 
commandments of God who, in the expressive language of the 
Holy Quoran, is 'Fhe All Puling Ruler. Those very clear and 
rigidly definite limits of obedience are not laid down with 
regard to the authority of non-Muslim administration only. On 
the contrary they are of universal application, and can neither 
be enlarged nor reduced in any case. Neither His Highness 
the Nawab of Fampur, my own Sovereign, nor His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam, nor even His Imperial Majesty the Sultan 
of Turkey dare demand from his Muslim subjects obedience 
to snoli commands of his as transgress the laws of Islam. A 
further exposi^ ’on of the principle is provided by the follow¬ 
ing among other authentic traditions of the Prophet. 

‘‘Eor a Mussalmaii to hear is to obey whether he likes 
what is ordained or he does not like it, yirovided it does 
not ordain aught that constitute divine disobedience. And 
if he is ordained aught that constitutes divine dis¬ 
obedience, there is neither hearing nrr obedience is due 
ill auglit that constitute divine disobedience ; obedience is 
due oiil'^ to that which is righteous. The same idea is 
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expressed in another tradition of the Prophet the logic of 
which is invincible, “No obedience is due to a creature of 
God in aught that involves disobedience to the Creator 
Himself.’’ A due warning of the ultimate consequence to 
which the anti-Khilafat and anti-lslamic policy of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Government was driving was given by the Muslims 
of India, by the Indian Khilafat Delegation, of which 1 had the 
honour to be the head. The last mentioned tradition was cited 
more than once, and also in the course of the interview which 
the Delegation had with him at 10, Downing Street on the 
19th March 1920. There is, therefore, nothirjg in the action of 
Indian Mussalmans generally, or ourselves particularly, that 
should have come as a surprise to the Government. Wo owed 
a duty to God and wo owed a duty to the Kinpire in the last 
resort. When the demands of the Imperial Govern men t came 
into direct conflict with the demands of the universal Govern¬ 
ment of God, as Mussalmans wo could only obey God and are 
endeavouring to do so to the best of our humble capacity. A 
Mussalman’s affection and disaffection are alike regulated by 
Divine pleasure. As the prophet said ‘Love is in God. Hate 
is in God,” So long as the Mussalmans of India had not ])Gen 
forcibly driven to believe that the British Government was the 
enemy of God and the enemy of Islam they remained loyal to 
it through thick and thin. My grandfather served it in the 
Mutiny. Their lo 3 >^alty was carried to such a length that it 
was o^teii made, and not always without reason, a reproach 015 
them by the sister communities in India. Hut they have now 
been convinced of the hostility of the Goveriimont to their 
faith, as well as to their country, by the policy pursued for 
more than a decade by the Government with regard to Islamic 
States, and particularly the Khilafat, to which every Mussal- 
man owes allegiance as a part of his creed. During the last war, 
which so far as the Khilafat is concerned has not ^ ' ^sed, 

pledges solemnly given by the Government rtgan’ > Ua, tr(*e- 
dom of the Holy places of Islam, which are terrifo. .ind not 
buildings, from atcack and molestation, and the retd hy 
the Khalifa of his capital in Constantinople and of 11 r.ico and 
Smyrna, have been broken with the same li^ht-lio. rted ce e 
with which the religious obligations of the M. ssulnn ns, on the 
full respect for which Muslim loyalty has always been based, 
when they were compelled to fight against the Muslim armies 
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of the Khalifa. This was done even after the declaration of 
Jehads and our terror-stricl.en warriors were packed olf to fight 
in what responsible ministers themselves, including the Prime 
Minister and Mr. Winston Churchill, then Minister of Marino, 
characterised as a Crusade. That Crusade still continues, and 
new Christian recruits have been enlisted by the Government 
to carry the Crusade into the homelands of the Turks in the 
persons of the Greeks who became responsible for the Greek 
invasion of Turkey i?i contravention of the t^rms of the 
armistice, and it has in many ways, both open and secret, assist¬ 
ed the Greeks who are also responsible for the shameless and 
nameless atrocities which they have indubitably perpetrated 
on the showing of the Allied Commission of Inquiry. If Indian 
Muesalmans had a more elfcctivo force at their command to try 
conclusions with the Government, they would have been obliged 
to-day by the Islamic law, if they chose to remain Moslems, 
to declare a Holy war against it, and this dispute of ours would 
then have been in the course of settlement at a very different 
place from Khalikdana. But in the regrettable absence of such: 
force, such of them as can arrange to leave the country are 
requested by liie same la\. to migrate ^o a safer land where no 
Crown Prosecutor would molest or disquiet their religious faith, 
though, of course, only with a view to return to i^- after they 
had freei^ their country and made it safe for th ^ undisturbeu 
worship of God. 

Crown Counsel—Section 342 C. P. Code lays down that 
the accusea shall get the chance to make a statement explaining 
the evidence in the case. 

Ml. Mahomed Ali—After all I am explaining my case and 
making the evidence clear. I d^'mand of every Mussalman 
that he would do his duty lowards C- J first, and his Sove¬ 
reign next. That is Ine oh.irgu laid against me and I am 
explaining away that charge. 1 am making no speech. I am 
making a statement of rei . lous law by which I have been 
bound to go. The pur)i«hraent has to be given to me. Mr. 
Smart would not bo hanged for the charge ; it is I who will go 
to the gallows. Am 1 to follow God or your law ? Arc the 
Proclamations of Queen Victoria, King Edward, King George 
mere scraps of paper '/ With the resolution pertaining to the 
army and troops 1 am now dealing, I am sure there is nothing 
irreltnant- in my siateiiient. 
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“But in June 1920, the Central Khilafat Committee in 
accordance with the Laws of Islam and in consultation with 
some leading compatriots of ours of other faiths decided upon 
a course of action which gave the Mussalmans hope of early 
emancipation without having to wage war against Government 
or to migrate to another country. They resolved that they 
would, to begiji with, cease to co-operate with Government, 
and in this way, while incidentally helping to paralyse the 
administration, they would no longer be a party to such 
hostile action as Government still continued to take against 
the Khilafat and Islam. This plan of Non-co operation was 
based on the well-known Islamic doctrine of “Tark Mawalat” 
for which there is ample authority in the Holy Quoran itself, 
not to mention the numerous authentic traditions of the 
Prophet on the subject. Only a few passage from the Holy 
Ouoran are here cited : — 

“() Ye Faithful, if ye go iortii to iiglit m ilefeuc(‘ of My religion and 
out of a dehire to ph-ase Me, take not My loe and your toe for your friends’ 
rushing intu friendly relations witli them since tht‘y den}^ or reject tlia^ 
which hatli come unto you, of truth down tor the Apostle and yourselves* 
because ye believe in God your liord, ye privat(‘ly show frieiulbhip 
up to them ; verdy i will know that vvhieli ye eonceal and tliat \ aicli 
ye discover an I who ‘ver of doth this hath already gone astray 
from the even patli If u.ey ^ < the bettei of you, they will be toys 
unto you and tney will stret' h forth their h nds and their tongues against 
you witli evil, .uul tliey aramtly desire that ye siiouhl become once more 
unbelievers. Nerliei* your kiu nor ^our ebiUlren will avail you at 
all on the Day of Kesurrectiou ; God will seiiarate you from one another 
and God doth behoUl what ye do. Ve have an excellent exemplar in 
Abraham and ..'lose who were with him when they said unto their people,— 
verily we uete clear of you, and if those that ye serve besides Gt d, 
we have renouncctl you aud enmity and hatrec^ is begun between us and 
you tor ever until we b Peve in God alone except Abraham's saying unto 
his fai-luM', verily I will b‘g pirdon for thee Imt I cannot obtain aught 
of God in thy belialf . 

0 Lord, in Thee do we trust aud unto Tliee do we turn and unto 
Thee is tlie eventual coming. O Lord, Sufler us n« • i- he put to trial 
by the uubeli-jvers (i.e by the terror of their peisi ‘uiio ^s) and forgive 
us, O Lord, for thou art the Mig^h-y, the Wise. 

Goil will establish friendship between yourselves and such of them 
as yet ‘i3w hold for enemies ; for God is Potent and God is inclined to 
forgive and bi merciful. As to these who have not warred against 
you on account o'* your religion nor drove you forth out of your 
Ijom.Linds, God forbiddetli you not to deal kindly with them and 
bjhave justly towards them, fur God loveth those who a>jt justly. 
Put as t ho^f‘ who hiive warred against \()u on account of your religion 
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and have dispossessed you of your Iiomk lands and have asblsfe<l those 
who drove you forth, Go<l forbiddeth you to enter into friendship willi 
them, and whosoever of jou eatcreth into friendslnp with them, tliose are 
wrong-doers. O Ye Faithful, enter not into amity with the people against 
whom God is wroth ; they despair of the life to come even as the Infidels 
despair of the Uesurreetion of the dwellers in graves." (SuTa-i-Muni- 
tahina, “She who is Tried,” chapter fiOth). 

“These verses, it may be here mentioned, were revealed 
when, on the eve of the conquest of Mecca, a companion of 
the Prophet Hatebibu-i abi-Baltaa, had by a letter which was 
intercepted sought to advise the Mecca infidels to be on their 
guard merely because he wished thereby to induce them to 
treat his family, which was still at Mecca, with kindness. 
The verse laying down a very different course of conduct with 
regard to the relation of Mussalmans with a different class of 
non-Muslims to those warring against Islam are said fo have 
been revealed with reference to the action of Hazrat Asma, 
the daughter of Hazrat Abubakar and sister of the Prophet’s 
wife Hazrat Ayesha, who had gone so far in her renunciation 
of her own mother who was still an Unbeliever that she 
had not only refused to accept the presents which her mother 
had brought to her but had even denied her admittance. 
Both these incidents indicate the rigidly fixed limits of a 
Muslim’s relations with non-Muslims, distinguishing clearly 
between such non-Muslims as war against them on account of 
their religion and dispossess them of their homelands, and 
such others as do not. vSince the British Government so 
obviously falls in the first category, co-operation or friendly 
relations with it is not possible for a Mussalman. 

“A few more passages from the Holy Quoran will be cited 
here o:' the subject jusi to indicate that there is no lack of 
them. In Swara-Muja di^bh (“She who Disputed”) in the 
68th r'hapter the following versejg occur :— 

“ abt t iiou not observed tliobo who Ij.'ivo taheii for their fiiends a 
peor '• against whom God is incensed? 'il**y a c neitluT of you nor of 
them i.mi they swear to a lie knowingly God hatli prepared for them 
a grievous ^oriiunt; for, verily evil is wiiat they do. They have taken 
their oaths for a cover and umler cover of their pcrjuiies, they ha\e 
turned people ando from the patii of God, wherefore a shameful tormcTit 
aw^aiteth ^liem. Neither their wealth nor their children shall a^’ail 
them aught against God ; these shall be companions of the fire t,k, 
dw^'lhrs in Hell: they shall abkie therein forever. On tluMlay when 
Go<l shall raise them all they will swear unto Inm then as t]\ / swear 
unto jou now’ deeming that it will avail them. Are ^tlie} not—yes 
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tiloy aro—the liar* ? Siitan liatli gamed mastery over tlum, and hath 
caused them to forget the remembrance of God ; theee are ISiitan’B Tarty. 
What? Sliall not \erily tlie Taity of Satan be doomed to perdition ? 
Verily, thos' who oppote God and lliB ApostU* shall be pl.ieed among the 
most vile. God hath Written this di cree ; verily I will pievad, I and 
My Apostle, verily God iR strong and mighty. Tliou slialt not find a 
pi'ople wlio bi'lieve m God and the Last Day to bear affection towards 
him who o[)[)()setli God and Ilis Apostle even although they will be 
their fathers or tlieir brethrim or their n<*ar(‘st kin. On the hi'arts of 
these hath God graven the Faith, and with His own spirit hath He 
strmigthencd them and He will lead them into die gardiuis beneath 
whose sh id“S the rivers flow to remain therein for ever : God is well pleaseil 
witli them and Miey are well plea8“d with him ; these are God’s party and 
is not, of a truth, the Tarty of God destined to prosper 

“Surely, in view of those passages there can bo no ambi¬ 
guity aliout a true Muslim’s co operation or non-co-operation 
with those who are ranged in opposition to God and His 
Apostles. Again in Sunij-Ali-lmran (the third chapter of the 
Holy yuaran entitled “The Family of Amran”) the following 
passages occur :— 

“Say ; 0 (Lrd, lV)HS(‘SSor ol all «lominion I Thou givt'st dominion to 
whom Thou wilt, and from whom Tliou wilt Thou takest it away. Thou 
cxaltcst whom Tliou wilt, and whom Thou wilt Thou dost abase ; in Thy 
hand IS good , veril 3 ^ Tliou ait over all things potmit. Thou causest the 
night to pa^s iipo the day, and Thou causest the day to pass into tiic 
night. Thou bringest the living >ut of the <lead and Thou originate the 
dead out of the living and givest sustenance to whom Thou wilt without 
measure. Let not the Faithful take infidels for their friends rather than 
the Faithful who shall do this hath naught to hope from God unless 
iiuleed ye ent ertain a dread of them ; but God wariieth you to b ware of 
Himself for uiitu God is the eventual coming. Say , whether you hide 
what IS in your breasts or whether ye declare it, God knoweth it ; He 
knoweth whatever is on earth, for God is over all things potent. On 
the day wlun every soul shall find prestmt unto it the good that it liath 
wrouglit and also the evil that it liath wrought, it shall long that between 
itself and tliaf, evil were wide space ; ami God weirneth you to beware of 
Himself, for God IS Gracious unto His servitors. Say; if ye love God, 
then follow me I God will love you and forgive you your sins, for God 
irt Forgiving and M<‘rciful. Say ; obey God and tin. Apostle but it you 

go back, then verily God loveth not the Infidel'^.Say; 0 peopU of 

the Book I why do ye rej(‘Ct or d- o die signs of God ; and God is witness 
of that which ye work. Say, ') people of the Book, why do ye hinder 
him who believes from the pati- of God; yc s.ek to make it crooked and 
yet ye are its witnesses; but God is not unmindful of what ye do. 0 
yc Faithful 1 if ye ob<*y any party from among those who have received 
the Scripture they wul turn back Infidels after your very faith ; and how 
can ye become Infidels when the signs of God are recited unto you and 
among you is His Apostle f But who-so-ever holdeth fast by God is 
already giddod to a straight path. 0 ye Faithful; fear God as He 
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cleserveth to be feared auil die not till ye also be true believers. And 
hold ye fast by the cord of Ood, all of you and break not loose from it, 
and remembei the favour of God tov\ard8 ^ou, how that when ye were 
enemies He cast affection of each other into your hearts and }e became 
brethren by His favour ; and ye were on the brink ot a pit of lire and 
He delivered you thence : thus doth God make clear unto you His signs 
that ye may be guided. Let there be a people among you who invite 
to the Good and enjoin tlie dust and for bid the Wiong, and these are 
tliey who are destined to [irosper. And be not like unto tnose vvho arc 
divided and fallen into variance after mandest prools have been brought 
unto them; tliese I A terrible torment doth await them on the Day when 
fac(*s shall turn white and faces shall turn black ; and as to those whose 
faces have turut'd black God will say; what, afUr^your Lcbci have ye 
become inlidels ? Taste then tlie tormiait for that ye have been 
unbelievers. And as to thoai' wdiose faces rhall have become whitii the\ 
shall be witliin the mercy of God : therein shall they abide for ever. 
These are the signs of God ; we recite them unto thee in tiuth ; and God 
w'llletli not injustice to the worhls. And to God belc'ngeth whatever 
IS in lieaven and whatever is on earth and unto God shall all 
affairs return. 

‘ 0 ye Faithful, contract not intimacies among others than your- 
selves, they spare you not foe mlliction of harm; they long for your 
rum; hatred hath already appeared from out ot tlieirmouths but what 
their breasts conceal is still more inveterate ; wc have already made plain 
unto \uii the tokens thereof if ye w^ill but comprehend, behold ! wc 
\ ^ tile.11 ’ ut they love you not ; ye L beve iii the Book, the whole of 
it; I a' when they meet 3011 tht‘y Wc believe, and when they are 
apart they I e their finger’s ends at you in wrath ; say ; die in your wrath, 
God tiuly knoweth the vtr^^ recesies of your breasts. If good befalleth 
you it gnevetli them and if evil .aliicteth you they rejoice in it; but if 
ye b(* steadfast and fear God their strategem shall in no haim you ; 

for God eiicoiiipasseth wluitsocvcr the}' work’’. 

“These passages refer directly to the People o^the P A,k 
sir^b as Jews aiid Christians, and they lack neither in clear¬ 
ness nor in emphasis nor indeed in the irrefutable logic cf 
the arguments therein employed. I will cite here only one 
more passage wherein Jews and Christians are more speci¬ 
fically mentioned :— 

“O y<* Kaitliful ! {.tkc n/>t thf* Jtwvs or tlio Uiinstiaiis for your 
friends; tlicy are friends, the one to the other ; but whoso among you 
taketli them for his li lends, he surely Js one of them ; verily God guidetli 
not the unjust people. »Su shall thou 8e<‘ tlie diseased at heart spetd 
VWwv a,v\d •, wc W\. wv. vnvoVved m %omvi 
of fortune ; but happily God will bring about the victory or some event 
of His own ordering; then soon shall they repent them of the imaginings 
they secretly harboured in their minds. Then will the Faithful say ; 
w^hat are these tiny who swore by their most fervent oath, that they 
wre surely w'itli you ; vain thedr works: and themselves shall come to 
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ruin. 0 ye Faithful I should any of you doscrt His religion, God will 
then raise up a people whom He will love and who will love Him ; lowly 
towards the faithful, haughty towards the Inlidels : for the causr of God 
will they strive or contend (i.e. wage Jehad) and not feav tlu- ceiinire 
of any censurer ; tins is the grace of God ; on whom His will He 
bestoweth ; and God is Vast Omniscient Verily jour friend is God and 
so is His Apostle and the Faitldul who keep up prayer and i»ay the alms 
of obligation and w'ho bow down before God. And whoso take God and 
his Apostle and the Faithful for iriends, they truly are the Party of God 
and the Party of God are destined to dominate. O Ye Faithful I take not 
such of those who have received the scriptures before you as scoff and 
jobt at your religion or tin* Infidels for your f ram is, but fear ood if yc be 
Faithful. Nor th<*sc who wlam ye call to pTay('r make it an object of 
raillery and derision ; tliis tla^y do because tliey are a people wiio under¬ 
stand not. Saj^ ; O People of the P»ook, <lo ye not disavow^ us because 
we believe in aod and in what hath been s. nt down to us and in what 
hath bv)en sent down aforetime and the greater part of you are transgresscrs 
thereof ? Say ; shall I denounce unto you a worse than this deserving of 
the retiilmtion which awaiteth them with God : they whom God hath 
cursed and w.th wliom lie hath b<‘en wroth—some of them hath he 
changed into ajKS and swines and they who seive Taghout (the Devil) they 
are m the worst plight and have g«*ne far astray from the right path. 
When they presented themselves to you they said * we believe ; but Infidels 
they came in unto you and Infidels they w’(‘nt forth : God knoweth best 
what they conceal. Many of them shalt thou 8(‘(* hastening together to 
sin and transgression and to eat what is unlawfully aecjuired ; shame on 
them for what th(‘y iiav(' wrought. Hath not their Rabbis and doctors of 
law forbidden their uttering what sinful and fh(‘ir eating of that w'hich 
is unlawfully ac(juire«l ; cmI indeed is that wir.eli they liave wrought,” 
(Surai-al-Maidah/ tbo 5tij Chapter of the Holy Quoran ontith'd *‘The Table,” 
or “The food ”) 

“There are, besides these, many more verses in the Holy 
Quoran itself, not to mention the Traditions of the Prophet, 
every one of which forbids a Mnssalman, on pain of the wrath 
of God and the most grievous Hell, to maintain relations 
of amity and friendship, much less rendering assistance to or 
CO operating, with such Non-Moslems as are at war with 
Moslems, and oppose God and his Apostle, which is precisely 
the case here. Indeed, so rigid is the Law of Islam in this 
behalf that Musalmans are forbidden oven to assist each other 
in aught that is unrighteous. S lys the Holy Quoran ; ‘Assist 
each otbet \u righteousuesa and God-fearing, but assist not 
each other in sin and transgression.* 

“These being tbe limits of co-operation even among Mussal- 
mans themselves, how is it to be supposed that co-operation 
will be permissible with Infidels waging war against Islam and 
the defenders of Islam as Government is doing to this day, 
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and co-operation too in waging that very war itself. Five 
hundred of the most distinguished Ulemas of Islam in India 
issued a juridical pronouncement against it months before 
the Karachi Khilafat Conference was even thought of by 
anybody in India. But all of a sudden, when the shameless 
effort of Government to twist our statement regarding non¬ 
violence into a recantation and al>iect surrender for fear of 
prosecution faded so ignorniniously through the persistence of 
Mahatma Gandhi, the incidental mention of the army in the 
resolution of the Karachi Conference was pounced upon by 
Government as subsequent to the Gandhi-Reading interviews, 
and lo and behold! the Fatwa of the Ulemas was declared 
forfeited of flis Majesty, after perhaps half a million copies 
thereof had been distributed all over India by various pro¬ 
vincial ami local bodies in addition to the central organisa¬ 
tions themselves. Not by such tricks, I submit, can three 
hundred and twenty millions be ruled in the twentieth 
century. 

“And on what is the Fatwa of these five hundred divines 
based ? On the clearest and most emphatic commands contained 
in the Holy Quoran which prescribes the severest sanctions, 
and on the repeated testimony of the Prophet/s most authentic 
Traditions. 1 do not think 1 can do better than cite both 
without argument or comment of my own. for none is really 
/jecessary. 

“Hero are some six passages from the Holy Quoran :— 

1. “It IB rot for one of tho Kaitbful to kill aiiotlior but by rais- 
chaucf”—and tliere-after follow the severe penances pre8erih<*d even in 
cases of such mischaijO(*. (Sura-i-Nita, Chapter IV.) 

2, “But whoever shall kill one of the Faithful wilfully, hig recom¬ 
pense shall be Hell ; for ever shall he abide therein ; Ov)d shall be wroth 
witli him, and shall curse him, and 4^ath prepared for him a great 
torment.“ (fdem.) 

“O ye Faitliful I devour not eac\\ otUei’® svdi^^tance falsety except 
that it be trading among you by your own consent ; and kill not your 
own people, verily Ood is unto you Merciful. And whoever shall do this 
of malice and wrongfully, we vvill soon cast him in fire, for unto nod 
is this easy. If yc shun the great things that are forbidden we will blot 
out your faults, and we will lead you into Paradise with honourable entry.’* 
(Idem) 

4 . After renouncing the story of the tint killing, the murder of a 
brother by a brother, the crime of Cain, in spite of Abel’s declaration of 
hit own doctrine of non-violence, the doctrine of every Moslem in ^liko 
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circumstances : “Even if thou str(‘tch forf.li thy hand against me to slay 
me I will not stretch foith my hand against thee to slay thee ; verily, I 
fear God the Lord of the Worlds.” The Quran says “For this have we 
ordained unto the children of Israel that whoever slayeth another soul 
unless it be for man-slaughter or for spri*a<ling disorder in the land, it if 
as though he saved all mankind : an<l whoever saveth a life, it is as though 
lie saved all mankind alive” (Sura-i-Maidah chapter Y)”. 

T) “And (the servitors of the Beneficent uod are) tliey wlio call on 
no other gods with (iod, nor slay the soul (lod hath forbidden to be slain, 
except for just cause, and commit not fornication, for he who doth this 
shall m(‘et the reward of sin (that part of ITell which is known as Asam) 
Doubled unto him shall he remain disgraced for ever” [Sura-i-al Furqan 
Chapter XXV] 

“And slay not a soul wliom God hath forbidden you to slay except for 
just cause [Sura-i-Bani-Israel, Chapter XVII] 

“If we turn to the Traditions of the Prophet—they are 
BO numerous and each and every one of them so clear and 
emphatic that it becomes exceedingly difficult which to choose 
and which to leave out. Nevertheless I shall attempt a 
selection, and the following should suffice. The first cited here 
being the Tradition that explains what alone is “just caiise^' 
for which a Moslem is permitted to slay another. 

(1) “Shedding a Moslem blood is not permissible except in three 
cases, when life is taken for a life, as punishment for adultery, 
and as punishment for a renegade deserting his side.” 

(Tins 1.S fo be found in the most auflunlic collections of Bukhari, 
Moslem, Tirmizi, Ahu Daud, Nasai and otheis.) 

(2) “A Mohlt-ni is he from whose tonguo and hand a Moslem remained 
immune.” (Bukhari B, Moslem M, Abu Daud A. D. Tirraizi T &c.) 

(8) “To abuse a Moslem is wiong doing, and to war against him 
is iNFiUEliiTY (‘kufi’j B. M. T. A. D. Nassai-N. Tbu i-Maja IM.) 

( 4 ) “He who bore arms against us is not from among us,” i.c. is 
nt)t a Moslem any longer, [B. M, T. A D.] 

5 . “Even if the inhabitants of all tlio heavens and all ihe eaiths 
\Y{‘re accessories in the slaying of a single Moslem, God will certainly push 
them all into the Fire.” [f : Beha<p-BQ Tibrani-TB ] 

6. “Whoso assisteth in ihe slaying oi a Moslem even with half a 
word, sliall meet God with tins written between his eye; “ Despairei 
from God’s Mercy [i. e. he shall receive no poition of Goil’s abounding 
Mercy [IM: BQ: Abbahani]. 

7 . “The murder of a Moslem is greater in the sight of God than 
the disappearance [i. e destruction] of the world [N:BQ] 

8. “The disappearance of the world [i, e. destruction] is a lighter 
matter to God than the murder of a Moslem, [M:N:T:IM] 

9 . God may, it is to be hoped, forgive every sin, but not the man 
who died while still an Infidel, nor the man who killed a Moslem 
wilfully.” [AD: Ibu-i-Haban . N: Hakim] 
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10 . ‘‘Whoso killed a Moslem without discriminating between killing 
for just cause or without it, tjod will accept from him neither his dis¬ 
charge of obligatory duties nor optional devotion.’* [AO.] 

U. “Every Moslem’b life and honour and propeity are haram [un¬ 
lawful, forbidden] for every other Moslem.” [M] 

12 . “There are seviii doors to Htll, one of vvhic’i is for those \^ho 
draw sword on my followers.’ [Tj 

13 Tlie major sins are associating .another with (jod, disobedience 
towards parents, slaying oi a soul that iorbidden and perjury. [B. M. 4 c.] 
14 . ‘Let liim who can see U> it ttiaL then* is i.ol between liim and 
heaven even a handful of a Moslem’s blood even as much as a fowl’s 
which is kill(Ml for food, for wdu‘nsoe\<“r such a man will prescait himself 
before any of tli<‘gates of I’aradis«‘, c.'o<l will int(‘rpos<' TTiniseU beiwct'n 
Him and ParadiM .’ [T. l>. B. Q] 

IT). “Whoso went forth drawing his sw’ord against my follow(‘rs, 
striking alike the good and the bad, spam g neitluT the Faitldul nor 
those in alliance wnth them literacy, nor fulfilling the pledge in the 
caB(‘ of those to whom pledge w'as given, is not of me nor am 1 of him. 
[i.e. heiB not a Moslem and the Prophet too has no concern with 
him.’] [M] 

Id. ‘Wlien two Mussalmans ^juarnl with each other and use their 
swurds both the Hayer and the slain shall be ca’-t into the Fire. When 
the pcopl(‘ said : O, I’ropliet of (;o<l, the reason for th(‘ slayer being cast 
into the Fire is plam but why the slam as well ’ The Piopliot replied . 
“Because lie liad intended to kill his companion. ' [MBT i^c.] 

“I will cite two more Traditions which 1 have purposely 
left out hitherto because they need special emphasis. Ibn-i 
Maja gives the following Hadfes related hy that Prince of 
Traditionists, Hazrat Alidullah, son of Hazrat Omar :— 

“I saw the Prophet of God 'circumambulating tlie Ka’ba saying the 
while : “How gootl art thou [O Ka’baj, and how good is thy air I how^ 
great art thou, and how' great is thy sanctity ! But by tlie Lord in 
wdiose hand is thi* toui of Moharned, ceutainly THE SANCTITY OF one 
OP THE Faithful IN the sight oi god is greater than thine 

OWN, THE SANCTITY OF HIS GOODS AND OP IlIS BLOOD ! — 

“And this Infidel Government prosecutes six Mussalmans 
and a Hindu of recognised sanctity for calling upon Mussal¬ 
mans to respect the sanctity of Moslem life and Moslem pro¬ 
perty that is greater than the sanctity of the Holy of Holies, 
after having outraged the sanctity of both ! 

“The last Tradition that I am going to cite here is the 
last word of the last of the Prophets on this subject. Only 
three months before he passed away, closing for ever the chapter 
of Divine Revelation, he went on his last pilgrimage to Mecca 
where about 175,000 people accompanied him ; addressing 
those assembled multitudes on the day of the Haj, he asked 
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them what day it was, and the people understanding that ho 
could not be unaware of that and was asking it only to em¬ 
phasise the importance of the occasion answered, God and 
the Prophet of God know best. Then he asked what month 
it was and they answered in like manner. Finally he asked 
them what city it was and they answered as before. Then said 
the Prophet, and it is related in all the collections of his 
Traditions and in books of history and in his biograi)hies :— 
“Beware in truth, your blood and your goods and your honour 
are haram (religiously forbidden) unto you like the hunnui 
of this day in this city and in month. Beware, turn ye not 
into infidels after me cut tiny oj} the 7iech of each others,’^ It is 
to this infidelity that Government still continues to invito 
Moslem soldiers, and when wo remind them of this solemn 
warning of the Prophet on so solemn an occasion, a Govern¬ 
ment which desire us to disregard oven the Prophet’s dying 
injunction regarding the elimination of all non-Moslem control 
from the Jezirat-ul-Arab, prosecutes us, in spite of all tlie 
Proclamation of all British Sovereigns who have solemnly 
disclaimed alike the right and the desire of im]>osing their 
own convictions on us. 

“I will only mention one fact which should bring the 
law of Islam home to all. The Sepoy Mutiny after which 
the Queen’s Proclamation was issued had originated with 
greased cartridges in which cow’s and swine’s grease was 
believed to be mixed. But Islamic law, according to the best 
authorities which I can cite, not only permits a Moslem to 
take swine’s flesh if he is in case of refusal threatened with 
death, but lays it down he would die a sinner if ho refused 
it, but if he is threatened with death unless he slays another 
Moslem hi must refuse —He may, in like circumstances, oven 
resent Islam, if ho continues to bo believer at heart ; but 
he must not slay a Moslem, And yet a Government which is so 
tender as to ask soldiers before enlistment whether they object 
to vaccination or even re vaccination, would compel a Moslem 
to do something worse than apostasise or eat pork. If there is 
any value in the. boast of toleration and in the Proclamations 
of three Sovereigns, then we have performed religious and 
legal duty in calling upon Muslim soldiers in these circum¬ 
stances to withdraw from the Army, and are neither sinners 
nor criminals.” 

19 
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The trial ended on November 1st. 1921, The charges 
against the accused were (l) the major charge under 
section 120B read with section 131 i. e., being parties 
to a criminal conspiracy to seduce Mussalman officers and 
soldiers in His Majesty’s Army from their duty ; and (2) 
the minor charge under section 505 read with sections 
109 and 107 i. e. with making a statement or abetting in 
ths same with intent or likely to cause Mussalman officers 
and soldiers in the army to disregard or fail in their duty. 
The minimum punishment provided by the sections are 
transportation for life under the first sot, if it was held 
that there was a conspiracy to attempt to seduce troops ; and 
if it was held that the leaflets were not sent by any member of 
the conspiracy in pursuance of that conspiracy, the maximum 
imnishment would then be seven years’ rigorous imprisonment. 
Under the second set of charges the punishment provided 
are 2 and 3 years respectively. 

The Karachi Resolution 

The prosecution relied mainly on the second paragraph 
of the following resolution passed at the Khilafat Conference 
in Karachi on July 9th. 1921 :— 

‘•This meeting of tlie All-Irulica Kliilafat Conforonce heartily con¬ 
gratulates Ghazi Mustafa Kemal Pasha and the Angora Government 
upon their magnihcejit victories and the success of their most des¬ 
perate (or self-sacrilicing) endeavours in uphokluig tlie laws of Islam 
and tin's metding pfays to Almighty God that they may soon succeed 
in expelling the whole of the armies of the foreign Government from 
every nook and corner of tli(* Turkish Kmpire. 

“In addition this meeting clearly proclaims that it is in every 
way religiously unlawful for a Mussalman at the present moment to 
continue in the British Army or to induce others to join the army and 
It IS the duty of all the Mussalmans in general nnd the Ulemas in 
particular to see that those religious commandments are brought home 
to every Mussalman in the Army, 

“Furthermore this meeting also announces that if the British Govern¬ 
ment were to take any military measures .against the Angora Government, 
• lirectly or indirectly, 0 [jenly or sr-cretly, tlien Ihe Mussalmans of India 
will be C()inp(*Jled to commence the breaking of laws, that is civil dis¬ 
obedience, witli the concurrence of the Congress and to proclaim in 
the forthcoming annual session of Congress, to be Held at Ahmedabad, 
the complete independence of India and thf* Indians and the establish¬ 
ment of a Bepublic for the Government of India’* 

Addressing the jury, the Judge said that the jury must 
dismiss from their minds anything which might have appeared 
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in the papers about the Khilafat agitation. The accused wore 
not being tried for being members of the Khilafat Association, 
and there was no evidence before the court as to their respon¬ 
sibility for the deplorable eveiits in Malabar. They must iiot 
allow themselves to be swayed by external or personal con¬ 
siderations or sympathies or the throat of assassination of Mr. 
Shaukat Ali if certain demands of his were not granted by 
the Government. They must not acquit him or the other 
accused on account of fear even if it would shorten their 
allotted span of life by one moment. Some of the accused 
seemed learned and pious men and all seemed esteemed 
citizens to whom the country would owe much if they 
followed the right path, and Islam and the Empire and 
this country might have been profited by them had they 
not taken up the attitude they had done. Yet they could 
not but deeply regret that some of the accused were at the 
bar in this court instead of being high in the service or 
the councils of His Majesty. They must not, however, lot 
that make them swerve from the path of duty according to the 
law of the land and the evidence before the court. Nor were 
they in any way to bo swayed by their feelings as to the 
Turkish question ; some of them might think that Turkey had 
had hard knocks given to her ; they might sympathise with 
those who felt aggrieved for the Khilafat. 

The Verdict of the Jury 

The Jury then retired to consider their verdict and 
returned after an absence of two hours and a half. A largo 
and expectant crowd had now gathered in the court anxious 
to hear the end of the case. The verdict of the jury was 
unanimous in holding all the accused not guilty under the two 
conspiracy charges, that is, the first two charges under section 
120 13 read with section 131, while four of the jurors hold 
that accused number one was guilty under section 505 and 
accused numbers two to five and number seven guilty under 
section 505 with section 109.'They also found accused number 
one guilty under section 117 1. P, C. and accused numbers 
two to five and number seven .guilty under section 117* road 
with section 109. 

The fifth juror roturnerd a verdict of “not guilty’^ against 
all accused. 
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With regard to accused number 6, Bharaty Krishna 
Tirtliaji, the jury unanimously hold him not guilty, giving him 
the benefit of doubt. 

The sentence pronounced by the judge was that he was 
not irjclinod to disagree with the verdict of the majority of 
the assessors. He acquitted accused number six, Bharati 
Krishna Tirthaji, on all the charges and convicted all the 
remaining six accused on the charges in accordance with the 
verdict of the assessors and sentenced them each to two 
year’s rigorous imprisonment on each of the charges, the 
sentences to run concurrently in all cases. 

No sooner was the sentenced delivered than a tumult 
broke out and the court at once ceased to be a court any 
longer, though the judge still continued seated on the bench. 
Uproarious cries of Makat)fn Gandhi ki Jai and Moulana 
Mahomed Ali ki Jai were raised and the whole crowd made a 
rush around the accused. Mr. Mahomed Ali got up and raising 
his voice above the din shouted that they would be free men 
under Swaraj before the expiry of the sentence. After a 
minute he added, addressing the judge : Lot me tell you extra- 
judicially that the opinion you expressed on the religious 
<|uestioi]s are wrong. 

The scene outside the court premises was one of similar 
excitement hut on a very largo scale. Thousands of people who 
had been waiting for hours to hear the sentence, made a rush 
forward and began wildly to cheer the prison-van as it dis¬ 
appeared out of sight. The acquitted Swami was next the 
object of attraction. A party of Hindus and Mahomodans 
equipped with the paraphernalia requisite for taking the 
Swami in procession was waiting outside i?i readiness as they 
had anticipated his acquittal. 1’his party was admitted into 
the court promises at once and the Swami was taken in 
procession through the streets followed by large cheering 
crowds. A meeting to b) presided over by the Swami and 
to be held on the Idgah maidaii was announced on the 
sf)ot. The demonstrations of the crowds in'the streets were 
by no meaiiD of a hostile nature and they were very tactfully 
handled by the police, but the provision of a barricade of 
barbed wire arround the court premises and having a largo 
force of police in readiness served a very useful purpose in 
dealing with the crowd. 



The All'lndia Congress Committee 

DELHI, NOVEMBER ^TH. 1921. 

Subsequently the sedition charge against Mr. Ali was 
withdrawn. The trial conveyed to the public the impression 
that Govt, had failed to prove the charge ; the main charges 
broke down though the accused refused to defend themselves 
knowing that justice was not to bo expected. On November 
7th. Mr. Yakub Hassan was similarly sentenced to 2 years, at 
Tanjore, and other convictions of prosecuted moslem divines 
covered (ho land (see chronology). 

Ofi Noveipber 4th. the great Delhi meeting of the AlMiidia 
Congress Committee came in. It had two important tasks before 
it : one, to compose the threatening split inside the Congress 
camp over the Nehru-Achariyar controversy, and second, to 
allay the surging tide of feeling of the more extreme non-co- 
operators, especially the ‘Young Moslems^ to launch into civil 
disobedience at once. 

The first involved some constitutional question upon 
which Mr. Achariar, the president, had ruled that the calling 
of the meeting was not in order and Mr. Nehru, the Secretary, 
regarded that ruling as ultra-vires. The discussion commenced 
on Mahatma Gandhi’s motion endorsing the action of Pt. 
Motilal Nehru as against that of the president in carrying 
out the resolution of the Working Committee convening that 
meeting and also endorsing the resolutions of the Working 
Committee regarding comjdainls of irregularity about the last 
elections to the All-India Congress Committee in Bengal and 
Madras. The resolutions referred to advised the aggrieved 
parties in Bengal and Madras to co-operate with their 
Provincial organisations and opined that the adoption of the 
method of single transferable vote in the matter of election 
of delegates to the Congress be left to the option of the 
Provincial Congress Committees. Mr. Gandhi appealed to the 
members to set aside all differences and recognise the position 
that stared them in the face in the country. He said the 
committee had to give its verdict as to whether after having 
armed the Working Committee with all the powers, it was not 
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the elementary right of the Working Committee to call 
together a meeting of the AlMiidia Congress Committee. After 
hearing Mr. Gandhi the members agreed Avith his view and 
then the following resolution was passed :— 

“The All-lndia Congress (Committee endorses the resolution of the 
Working Committee convening this meeting of the All-India Congress 
Committee and also endorses the resolution of the Working Committee 
regarding complaints about last elections to the All-India Congress 
Committee at its meeting held in Bombay on the 2nd. August and in 
Calcutta on th(‘ 7th Heptember ” 

Next the question of civil disobedience was taken up 
and before adjournment the Committee took one step forward 
on the non-co-operation programme by sanctioning a limited 
form of civil disobedience including the non-payment of taxes, 
which, in the words of Mahatma Gandhi, declared an open 
but peaceful revolution, and was in fact the ,key resolution 
of this sitting. The debate was very lively and some stern 
fight was sot up by several speakers to liberate the resolu¬ 
tion from the many restrictions which Mahatma Gandhi 
had placed in their way. The proceedings revealed a decided 
and advanced opinion in favour of full-fledged civil disobedience 
but in almost every case the opposition slowly died down. 

Mr. Gandhi in moving the resolution outlined the course all 
provincial organisations should follow and said that India had 
during the last ten months made a tremor/lous head-way. If 
they were simply to gauge the (luant.ily of progicss, there was 
every reason to feel proud of it, but if he was asked to say 
whether it was sufficient for the removel of the triple disease 
that they were sufTering from, then he had to confess that it foil 
far short of the requirements. Hence the necessity of repetition 
and emphasis of all vital items of the programme of non-co-opera¬ 
tion so far sanctioned, particularly those mentioned in the re¬ 
solution on ciAdI disobedience. They were prepared to give no 
quarter to the Government and should expect none. The bigger 
the injustice and hardships they were put to, tho greater the 
patience and unflinching determination they observed, tho sooner 
Avould Swaraj come. Mr. Gandhi defined civil disobedience as 
a civil resolution which, Avherevor practised, would moan an 
end of Government authority and open defiance of tho Govern¬ 
ment and its laws. It was a gigantic step and although pro¬ 
vincial autonomy was being granted to provincial organisations 
in this matter, he advised ajl to wait before launching on it and 
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see what he did, if it was at all possible, in his own district 
of Gajrat, and after seeing the result they should follow his 
example, which should open the eyes of the whole world to 
their wonderful achievement. He knew that at that time mass 
civil disobedience was impossible, and he would be quite 
satisfied if in such a big continent only one tahsil or district 
fully prepared should practise it rather than the whole unpre¬ 
pared masses should partake in it. He advised caution, and 
reiterated his warning that in view of the gigantic step which 
the resolution allowed, nothing should be done without a full 
recognition of the realities, so that once a stop was taken there 
should be no tracing back. 

When Mahatma Gandhi concluded his opening speech 
amendments were rushed forth from all sides, and the chair¬ 
man was obliged to tako the resolution part by part and 
dispose of all the amendments. The main purpose underlying 
all these amendments was to secure relaxation in the conditions 
which would in fact moan the postponement of civil disobe¬ 
dience for some months, and in certain cases make its declara¬ 
tion impracticable. The main bone of contention was that 
the conditions that individuals practising civil disobedience 
should know the art of hand-spinning and that the district or 
tahsil launching on it should be self-contained in the matter 
of ,clothing its own population, the majority of which should 
be wearing hand-spun and hand-woven cloth, were impossible 
for universal practice. The amendments were brought for¬ 
ward by Maulana Uasrat Mohani, and Chowdhuri Rambhuj 
Dutt characterised the limitations as impracticable. Those 
who supported these amendments contended that supposing 
any individual or tract were ready in every other respect 
except the full-fledged Swadeshi as defined in the resolution, 
it would mean that all their sacrifices would be nil when 
compared with the Swadeshi requirements which unfortunately, 
due to circumstances over which they had no control, it was 
difficult for them to fulfil. Unless these restrictions were 
removed the motion would virtually mean indefinite postpone¬ 
ment of civil disobedience, while they had only 6 weeks left 
to win the Swaraj, or die, or go to jail in the attempt. More¬ 
over, economically the condition was ill contrived, for all the 
districts could never be self-contained, 

Mahatma Gandhi, and the supporters of his view, emphasised 
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that having pledged, and believing, that it was only through 
complete fulfilment of the Swadeshi programme that they 
could attain Swaraj, it would now be laying the axe at the 
very root of the edifice so far built if they were to omit the 
strict compliance with the Swadeshi programme. It was much 
better to have only one tahsil or one district in the whole 
of India practice civil disobedience, rather than the entire 
country, while unprepared for it. 

Maulana Hasrat Mohani pointed out the danger of start¬ 
ing civil disobedience in one particular place, for Government 
could concentrate its repression on that place. Unless the 
disobedience was simultaneous, no end would be gained. 

After a very healed discussion, in course of which it was 
not certain on which side the scale might turn, all the amend¬ 
ments except one, which wanted to substitute Indian cloth in 
place of hand-spun and hand-woven were defeated l)y a large 
majority. This amendment was also defeated but by a narrow 
maiority. Upon this Mahatma Gandhi emphasised that they 
should arrive at a conclusion which they should feel as right 
and which they should earnestly and sincerely try to put into 
practice. A casual suggestion, emanating probably from a 
member, offered as a compromise that at the end of the resolu¬ 
tion a proviso bo added authorising the Working Committee 
to relax conditions in any case, when it was amply satisfied 
that such relaxation was justified in the exceptional circum¬ 
stances of the case. This suggestion was heartily welcomed 
by all and reduced the opposition almost to nil, only a couple 
of voices still persisting in their claim. The debate revealed 
that there was an ever-growing opinion among the Committee 
who could not tolerate any postponoraent of civil disobedience 
and were anxious that it should be launched immediately. 
Of the three other minor resolutions that v^cre passed, the 
second reiterated the famous Karachi resolution on the with¬ 
drawal of soldiers from Govt, service. 

The following are the resolutions as passed :— 

The All India Congress Committee while regarding progress so far 
made in swadeshi as encouraging, is of opinion that enough progress 
has not been made all round and calls upon workers throughout India to 
devote their exclusive attention to the completion Of boycott of foreign 
yarn and cloth and to the manufacture of hand-spun yarn and hand-woven 
cloth, so as to enable the country to offer universal civil disobedience, 
if necessary. 
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The All-India Congress Committee endorses the resolution jmsM'd hy 
the Working Committee regarding the duly of all Government employees, 
wheth(*r civilians or soldiers, and is ot opinion that it is the inherent 
right of a citizen to pronounce Ins opinion upon the advisability or 
otherwise of the Government servants leaving civil or military service, 
and it Ks the inherent right ol every citizen to appeal in an open manner 
to a solilier or civilian to sever Ins connection with a GoviTiiment which 
has f(»rreite<l the confidence a d support of tlie vast majority of tlie 
population of India. 

Tile All-lndia thingTess Committee congratulates t.lu' Non-(h)-op( ra- 
tors who have been airested or imprisou<‘d in l.lie country, and is of 
opinion tliai tle ir siifTcrings will halt'd tiie attainnK'iit (»1 IIk' eonnlij’s 
purpose. 

The Civil Disobedience Resolution 

Whereas there is not much over one niontli for the fudilnient of 
tile National tleterniination to establish Swaraj before tli(‘ end ot the 
year, and wle'reas tlie* Nation lias demonstratetl its capacity for ('Xeiii- 
plary S('U-restraint hy ohstwing perfect non-vioU'iice over the arrest 
and iniprisonnunit of tlie All Brothers and other Jt^aders, and whereas it is 
desirable for the Nation to deinonstrati' its capacity lor furtlier suflenng 
and dibciidiiie sullicunt for tlie attainment of Swariij, tlu* Ail-India 
Cknigress Cornmittci'authoriS's c very Vrovincr on its own n'sponsibility 
to uiulcTtak(‘ civil disohedu^iKN*, uKduding non-payment of taxi'S m tlie 
manniT that may be consuh red tlie most suitable by resp(‘ctable (’on- 
gress Comruitt(‘(‘S, sub/'ef to the following conditions : 

[1] In the event ot individual civil disolx'dience, tht‘ individual 
must know liandspinning and must have complct(*iy lullilkd that jiart of 
the progrjunnu' whieJi is a])pli^*able to him or li(‘r, E. (J., — 

he nr she must ha\e entirely discarded the use of loriM’gn ehitli and 
adopted otdy hand-spnn and hand woven garments ; 

must he a believer in Hindu-Muslim unity and in unity botw('(‘n all 
communities professing dillerent religions m Intlia as an article of 
faitli ; 

must believe in nnn-viohmce as absolutely essential f ir the reilress of 
the Khilafat and I’unjab wrongs and tlu' attainnu'iit of Swaraj and, i 1 a 
IIiikIu, must, liy his personal conduct, show that he r(*gards untoucha- 
bility as a blow upon Nationalism. 

[2] In the event of mass civil disobedience, a District or Talisil 
should be treated as a unity, and therein a vast majority of tlu* popula¬ 
tion must have adopted full Swadeshi, and must be clotfu'd out oi (doths 
hand-spun and hand-woven in that District or Taluil, and must hcdieve 
in and practise all otlier items of Non-co-operation. 

Provided that no civil resisters should c-xpect to be supported out 
of public funds, and the members of the family of civil resisters under¬ 
going sentence will bo expected to support tliomsedves by carding, liand- 
spinning and hand-weaving or any other means. Provided furtlier that 
upon application by any Provincial (Congress Committee, it is eipe'ii tei 
the Working Committee to relax the conditions for civil diseibeehence* 
af .er it is satislied that any couejitioii slionhl be waiveel. 

19(a) 



THE ARRIVAL OF 


The Prince of Wales 

BOMBAY, KOVEMBEli 17TIL 1021 

His Royal Ilighiioss the Priuco of Wales landed in 
Boinhay on NovoiTiher 1 7th. The Ih’iiuo, lin^damVs iKloxiil 
Ihinec, the ooininon ohjeot of pride and Joy to llie lMi^’lif.h- 
III in wherever lie was ri‘e(i\ed with thi‘ Pereinony and 
at lent ion whieh his l iok •leinand.'-. Iroin hi^h otlii'ers o‘ tln^ 

(io\eminent. And tin* i.;or;'.eous pnxieedint^s \\t‘re in harmony 
with, the occasion. From the day inevious the ships oi the 
Fast India siiuadron lay collected in array, bedecked with 
flags and fastoons, at the harbour. The IL M. *S\ Brnunn 
carrying the Prince slowly steamed in about 8 in the 
morning and the Prince landed shortly after 10 A. M. 

flis Royal Highness was received by the Viceroy and 
the (Governor of Bombay and was then taken in procession 
to a pavilion ehjse by where were assembled all the great 
Ruling Chiefs and Princes of India who had come all the 
way to Bombay to \)ay obaeiiuious homage to the Heir to 
the British Throne. After the ceremony of presentations 
H. K. II. was then conducted to the dais in the Amphi¬ 
theatre where he took his seat, and immediately after, 
taking a paper from the hand of Lord Cromer, said : ‘1 have 

a message from my falhei and it is this.' The Prince then 
read the King's Message. 

The King*8 Message to India 

“On this day, when my son lands for the first time upon 
your shoies, I send through him my greetings to you, the Prin¬ 
ces and People of India. His coming is a token and a renewal 
of the pledges of afFectioii which it has been the heritage of our 
house to re affirm to you. My father when Prince of Wales 
counted it his privilege to see, and seeing to understand, the 
Great Empire in the East over which it was his destiny to rule 
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and I recall with thankfulness and pride that when he was 
called to the 1 hrono, it fell to me to follow his illustrious exam> 
plo. But I have the same hope and in this same spirit my son 
is with you to day. The thought of his arrival brings with a 
w^eloomo vividness to my mind the happy memories I have 
stored of what I myself have learned in India : its charm and 
beauty, its immemorial histo-y, its noble monuments aiid, above 
all, the devotion of India and its faithful people, since proved 
as if by fire, in their response to the Km]>ire’s call in the hour 
of its greatest need. These memories will ever bo with me as 
I trace his steps. My heart is with him as he moves among 
you and with mine the heart of the Queen Empress whose love 
for India is no less than my own. 

“To friends, whoso loyalty we and our fathers have 
treasured, he brings this message of trust and hope—my 
sympathy in all that passes in your lives is unabating. During 
recent years my thoughts have been yet more constantly 
with you. Throughout the civilised world the foundations of 
social order have been tested by war and change. Wherever 
citizenship exists, it has had to meet the tost, and India, 
like other countries, has been called to face new and 
special problems of her own. For this task her armoury is in 
the new powers of her own—powers and new responsibilities 
with which she has been equipped. That with the help of 
those, aided by Lord Reading’s guidance of my Government 
and its officers, you will bring those problems to an issue worthy 
of your historic past and of happiness for your future, that 
all disquietings will vanish in well-ordered progress, is my earn¬ 
est wish and my confident belief. Your anxieties and your 
rejoicings are my own. In all that may touch your happiness, 
in all that gives you hope and promotes your welfare, 1 feel 
with you in the spirit of sympathy. 

“My son has followed from afar your fortunes. It is now 
his ambition by coming among you to ripen goodwill into a yet 
fuller understanding. I trust and believe that when he loaves 
your shores your hearts will follow him and by his stay with 
you one link more will be added to the golden chain of 
sympathy which for these many years has held my Throne to 
India. And it is my warmest prayer that wisdom and content¬ 
ment growing hand in hand will lead India into ever increas¬ 
ing national greatness within a free Empire—the Empire for 
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vvliioh I l:il)our and for which, if il be the divine will, niy son 
shall htbovir after me/' 

The Municipal Address 

This over, the address presented by the Municipal Cor¬ 
poration of Koni])'iy was then re>ad out by Sir Sassoon David. 
In the course of the addr<\ss the Corporation said that the 
political advancaunent; of India was accelerated by the war 
wh'ch had shattered old ideas and ideals The inevitable 
r(‘soll was that there was a f^reat diversity of opinion in the 
body politic and many believed that the country was already 
ripe; for a more democratic form of ;^o\'ernmcnt. The Corpora¬ 
tion therefore trusted that the I^rince's voice would still the 
voice of discord ami Ioav(.‘ an atmosphere of mutual under- 
standing? and good-will. In the reply, however, which Ilis 
Koyal ITighness made to the address there was no mention 
of his being the “harbinger of peace". The passage in his 
speech which touched the audience homo was this : “Coming 
from the West to the East, as a young man, to this ancient 
vast country, 1 feel some awe at the ditliculty which I may 
expoiionce in getting to know India. But I am fortified hy 
the thought that sympathy begets knowledge and my sym- 
l);ilhy with India has boon aroused since my childhood." 

After this function the Eriiico drove in state to Govt. 
House, and the Koyal i)rocossion was lustily cheered by the 
tliousauds of sightseers who crowded the streets which wcw[p 
lavishly decorated and lined by trooi>s. 

The Counter-Demonstration. 

In marked contrast to the largo crowds mainly corufiosed 
oi thiropeans, Eurasians, Parkis and the wealthy rcbideut of 
Bombay which assiunhled to cheer th(i Prince along t.he route 
of the Poyal Procession, tlicTc was a huge public mooting 
al- the opposite end of the town where Mr. Gandhi addressed 
the andionco to boycott all o/ficial functions in connection 
with Mie Prince’s r(‘.ception, and a huge bon fire was made 
of a pile of foreign cloth. From the previous day thousands 
of placards wore displayed at every nook and corner of the 
city appealing in the name of Gandhi for a 1)oycott of the 
Prince's visit. During the morning the tram-cars wore run- 
jiing and the mills wore working. AVithin a few hours, 
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however, all this stopix'd jiim] swcllinf^ crowds riishcMl iido 
the streets, declared hartal and joined t)je boycott rncietin^; 
at the beach. AVbat followed noxtisf.dven in the Mahatma’s 
own language. 

“The refutation of Bombay, tin ho]'C of my drt'ams, was 
l)aiF)g stained yesterday even whilst in n)y simplicity I was 
congratul iling her citizens upon th(u‘r non-violence in the 
face of grave ]irovocation. For, the \oluiitcnn-s with their 
captain w(‘rc arrcst(‘d (hiring the ]>revious night for pasting ]>os- 
ters under authority on private ])roperty. 'i’h(^ posters advised 
the t»coplo to boycott" the welcome to the Prince They 
were destroyed. The Swaroj Sabha’s oflice was mysteri- 
oinsly entered into and the unused ])ostors, so far as I am 
aware, not dccl.ired ludawful, were also removed. The 
Prince’.s visit, its^df and the circumstances attcuiding the 
C(Wcmoni ihs airanged and the luiblic money wasted for the 
rnaJiufaturo of a weh'onui to His lioyal Iligliness (“instituted 
an unlxnirable lu-ovoeation. And yet Bombay had remained 
solf>restrained. d’his, 1 thought, was a matter for congra¬ 
tulation. The burning of the pile of foreign cloth was an 
eloquent counter demonstration to the interested oflicial 
demonstration. Little did I know that, at the very time (hat 
the Prince was passing through the decorated route and the 
pile of foreign cloth was burning in another part of the city, 
the mill-hands were in criminal disobedience of the wishes 
of their masters employing them, first one and then the 
others, by force ; that a swelling mob was molesting the 
peaceful [lassengers in the tram-cars and bolding up the tram 
traflic ; and that it was forcibly depriving those that were 
wearing foreign caps or their head-dresses and pelting in- 
otFciisivo Europeans. As the day wont up, the fury of the 
mob, now intoxicated with its success, ros(3 also. They 
])urnt tram-cars and a motor, smashed li([Uor shops, and burnt 
them too. 

“1 heard of the outbreak at about one o’ clock. 1 motored 
with some friends to the area of disturbance and heard the 
most ])ainfiil and the most humiliating story of molestation 
of Parsi sisters. Some few wore assaulted and oven had their 
sariM torn from them, No one among a crowd of over fifteen 
hundred who had surrounded my car denied the charge as a 
Parsi with hot rage and (luivoring lips was with the greatest 
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deliboniHon rclatin^^ the story. An elderly Parsi p:enfc]oman 
said : ‘‘Please save us from the mol* rule/’ 

“This nows of the rough handling of Parsi sisters pierced 
mo like a dart, i felt that my sisters and daughters had boon 
hurt by a violent mob. Yes, some Parsis had joined the 
welcome. They had a right to hold their own view, free of 
molestation. There can be no coercion in Swaraj. The 
Moplah fanatic who forcibly converts a Hindu believes that 
he is acquiring religious merit. A Non-co-operator or his 
associate who uses coercion ha.s no a])ology whatsoever for 
his criminality. 

As I T'cached I he two Tanks I found, too, a liquor sho]* 
smashed and 2 policemen badly wounded and lying uncon¬ 
scious on cots without any]*ody caring for them, and alighted. 
Immediately the crowd surrounded mo a?id yelled ‘‘Mahatma 
Gandhi-ki-jai”. That sound usually grates on my cars, but 
it has grated never so more as it did yesterday, when the 
crowd, unmindful of the two sick brethren, chocked me 
with the shout at the top of their voices. 1 rebuked them 
and they wore silent. AVater was brought for the two wound¬ 
ed men. I requested two of my companions arid some from 
the crowd to take the dying policemen to the Hospital. 

I proceeded then to the scene, a little further up, where 
I saw a fire rising. There were two tram-cars which were 
burnt by the crowd. On returning I witnessed a burning 
motor-car. I appealed to the crowd to disperse, told them 
that they had damaged the cause of the Khilafat, the Punjab 
and Swaraj. I returned sick at heart and in a chastened 
mood. 

“At about 5 a few bravo Hindu young men came to report 
that in Bhindi Bazar the crowd was molesting every passer-by 
who had a foreign cap on and oven seriously boating him if he 
refused to give up his cap. A bravo old Parsi who defied the 
crowd and would not give up his pugri was l)adly handled, 
Moulana Azad Sobhani and I went to Bhindi Bazar and 
reasoned w’ith the crowd. AVo told them that they were do/iy- 
ing their religion by hurting innocent men. The crowd made 
a show of dispersing. The police wore there, but they wore 
exceedingly restrained. Wo wont further on and retracing 
our steps, found to our horror a liquor shop on fire. Even 
the fire brigade was obstructed in its work. Thanks to the 
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piflforts of Piindif. Nokiram Kh.aran and others, all inmates 
of tho shop were al)lo (o conio out. 

Nature of the crowd. 

“Tho crowd did not consist of hooIifi:ans or only of boys. 
It was not an unintelligent crowd. They were not all mill- 
hands. It was esseiitially a mixed crowd, uni>repared and 
unwilling to listen to anybody. For the moment it had lost 
its head, and it was not a crowd but several crowds number¬ 
ing in all loss than twenty thousand. It was bent u\)on mis- 
( hief and destruction. 

“I hoard that there wa.-- Ilring resulting in deaths, and 
that in the Anglo Indian ({uarters , \ery one who passeil with 
Khaddar on came ifi for hard bealinL' if he rlid not put off 
his Klnifldar cap or shirt. I heard that many w^ere soriou.sly 
injured. I am writing this in the midst of six Hindu and 
Miissalman workers w^ho have just come in with broken heads 
and bleeding and one with a broken nasal bone and another 
lacerated wounds and in danger of losing his life. They 
wont to Parel led by Maulana Azad Sobhani and Moazzam 
Ali to pacify the mill-hands, who, it w^as reported, were 
holding up tho tram-cars there. The workers, however, were 
enabled to proceed to their destination. They returned with 
their bleedings to speak for themselves. 

Civil Disobedience. 

“Thus tho hope of reviving mass civil disobedience has 
once more boon dashed, in my opinion, to pieces. The 
atmosphere for mass civil disobedience is absent. It is not 
enough that such an atmosphere is to be found in Bardoli and 
therefore it may go on side by side with tho violence in 
Bombay. This is impossible. Neither Bardoli nor Bombay 
can be treated as separate unconnected units. They are 
parts of one great indivisible whole. It was possible to isolate 
Malabar, it was also possible to disregard Malegaon. But it is 
not possible to ignore Bombay. Non-Co-operators cannot 
escape the liability. It is true that Non-Co operators were 
ceaselessly remonstrating everywhere with the people at 
considerable risk to themselves to arrest or stop the mischief 
and that they are responsible for saving many precious lives. 
But that js not enough for launching on civil disobedience or 
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to clischfir^^o thorn from liability for the violciico that has 
taken place. Wo claim to have estal)lisho(l a peaceful atmos¬ 
phere i, e. to have attained ))y our non-violence sufiicient 
control over the people to keep their violence under 
check. Wo have failed when wo ought to have succeeded, 
for yesterday was a day of our trial. We wore under oar 
pledge bound to protect the ])cr6on of the Prince from any 
harm or insult and we l>roko that pledge inasmuch as any one 
of us insulted or injured a single European or any other who 
took part in the welcome to the Prince. They were as much 
entitled to take part in tiie welcome as wo were to refrain. 

“Nor can I shirk my own personal resj^onsibility. I am 
more instrumental than any other in bringing into being the 
spirit of revolt, f find m>self not fully cai)abIo of controlling 
and disciplining that spirit. T must do penance for it. For 
mo the struggle is essentially religious. 1 believe in fasting 
and ])raycr, and 1 iiropose hencefortb to observe every Monday 
a 21 hours’ fast till Ewaraj is obtained. 

“The Working Commiitco will lia\o to devote its atten¬ 
tion to the situation and consider, in the light thereof, 
wliethor mass civil disolicdience can be at all encouraged, 
until wo haAT obtained comjdote control over the masses. I 
have personally come deliberately to the conclusion that mass 
civil disolicdicncc cannot ]»e started for the ])rcsont. I confess 
my inability to conduct a campaign of civil disobedience to 
a successful issue iinloss a coiiij^letoly non-violent spiiit is 
generated among the ])eoplc. 

“1 am sorry for the conclusion. It is a humiliating cen- 
fession of my iiicai)acity, but I know that I shall appear more 
pleasing to my Maker by ])eing what 1 am instead of appearing 
to bo what I am not. If I can have nothing to do with the 
organised violence of the (Tovornment, 1 can have loss to do 
with the unorganised violence, of the ])eoplo. I would ]»rofor 
to be crushed between the two.” 

The Bombay Riot 

For full five days the riot went on. There wore Parsi 
mob in the Parsi quarter, Moslem mob in the Moslem quarter, 
Christian and Anglo Indian mob in their own quarter, and 
to crown all tho monster mob of mill-hands in the Mill- 
quarter of tho town. Tho surging mob fury now rushed 
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this way and that, uncontrollable, mad, reckless of what they 
did, and fair Bombay was given up to an orgy of communal 
warfare. The first day the mill-hands had the upper hand. 
Next day it was the Parsis, Jews, Christians and Anglo- 
Indians that became aggressors. The Parsis, infuriated at 
the treatment of their women and children, came out in the 
streets armed with guns, lathis and bamboos and belaboured 
whoever came in their way—not excepting their own kins¬ 
men uho happened to have khadder and Gandhi capon. 
Europeans and Jews also took the law unto themselves— 
it was widely rumoured that they were supplied with arms 
and ammunition—and by way of retaliation mercilessly injured 
Hindu and Moslem passers by. As a result there was another 
mob rising which was quickly quelled by military and police 
fire. Many men were killed, including one European, and 
a couple of hundreds were badly injured. Several grog-shops 
were burnt, a Parsi-temple was set fire to, and immense 
damage was done to shops. Moslem and Hindu loaders 
who wore out to pacify the fighting mobs, including Messrs 
Jayakar, Sathey, Mehta, Banker, Desai, Azad Sobhani, 
and many Khilafat workers, and even Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 
were badly molested by the Parsis and Anglo-Indians. At 
Mahatma Gandhi's place score of Congress volunteers who 
had gone in the thick of the fightii'g to stop it by pursuasion 
lay \'ilh mangled bodies and limbs. Gradually, however, the 
city sobered down. Mahatma Gandhi, who had vowed to 
to al)stain from any food till the violence stopped, fell ill, 
while influential Hindus, Parsis, Moslems and Christians 
were on daily round, going over the disturbed area, pacifying 
the people. The military admirably co-operated with the 
leaders and allowed them to pacify and disperse the mob 
before firing. As a result of the outbreak, some of the minor 
official functions iji connection with the Prince's visit had to 
bo dropped, and (he Viceroy and staff were detained in Bombay 
for a day. At last on the 2l8t November peace was restored 
and Mahatma Gandhi issued another appeal, so character¬ 
istic of him, and one which has drawn so much attention 
of late, addressed to the rioters. Said he :— 

**To the Hooligans of Bombay 

“The most terrible mistake I have made is that I thought 
Non-co operators had acquired an influence over you, that you 

20 
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had understood the relative value and political wisdom of 
non-violence, though not the moral necessity of it. I had 
thought that you had sufficiently understood the interest of 
your country not to meddle with the movement to its detriment 
and that, therefore, you would have wisdom enough not to give 
way to worst passions ; but it cut me to the quick to find 
that you have used mass awakening for your own lust, for 
plunder, rapine and even indulging in your worst animal 
appetite. 

Whether you call yourself a Hindu, Mahomedan, Parsi, 
Christian or Jew, you have certainly failed to consider even 
your ow^n religious interests. Some of my friends would, I 
know, accuse me of ignorance of human nature, l)ut I know 
that 1 had no difficulty in controlling even Indian hooligans 
in South Africa. I was able, because 1 had succeeded in 
approaching them through co-workers whore 1 had no personal 
contact with them. In your case, I see, wo have failed to 
reach you. I don’t believe you to be incapable of responding 
to the noble call of religion and country. See what you have 
done. Hindu and Mnssalman hooligans have violated the 
sanctity of Parsi TeiniJos and they have exposed their own 
to a similar risk from the wrath of Parsi hooligans. Because 
some Parsis have chosen to i)artake in the \velcome to the 
Prince, the Hindu and Mussalman hooligans have rudely, 
roughly, and insolently removed foreign cloth worn by some 
Parsis and Christians, forgetting that not all Hindus and all 
Mussalmans, nor by any means even a majority of them, have 
religiously discarded the use of foreign cloth. Parsi and 
Christian hooligans are, therefore, int(‘rfcring with Hindu 
and MussalmaTi wearers of “Khaddar.’' 'I’hus wo are all 
moving in a vicious circle and the country sufFers. I write 
this not to l)larao, but to warn you, and to confess that we 
have grievously neglected you. I am doing penance in one 
way, other workers are doing penance in another way. Mes.srs. 
Azad Sobhani, Jayakar, Jamnadas, Mehta, Satho, Moazal Ali 
and many others have been risking their lives in bringing 
under control this unfortunate ebullition. Srimati Sarojini 
Naidu has fearlessly gone in your midst to reason with you 
and to appeal to you. Our work in your midst has only just 
begun. Will you i.ot give us a chance ])y stoppii*g the mad 
process of retaliation? Hindus and Mussalmans should be 
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ashamed to take reprisals against Parsis or Christians. The 
lattermost know it to be suicidal to battle against Hindu 
and Mussalman ferocity by brute strength. Ihe ref^uU is they 
m,ust seek the assistance of an alien Government, i.c. sell their 
freedom. Surely, the best course for them is to realise their 
nationality and believe that reasoning Hindus and Mussalmans 
must and will protect the interests of minorities before their 
own. Any way, the problem before Bombay is to ensure the 
absolute protection of minorities and the acquisition of 
control over the rowdy element, and I shall trust that you, 
hooligans of Bombay, will now restrain your hand and give a 
chance to the workers who are desirous of serving you. May 
God help you. I am your friend—Sd. M. K. Gandhi.—” 

Calcutta on 17th, November and After 

In striking contrast to the mad mob-outrage of Bombay 
was the perfectly peaceful, though more extensive and signi¬ 
ficant, hartal of Calcutta. On the previous day the Congress 
and Khilafat organisations issued manifestoes conveying to 
the people Gandhi's request to observe a national cessation 
of work as a silent and peaceful protest of the Prince's visit. 
One such placard is shown below :— 

liEMEMBEU THE LEJDEES IN JAIL. 

Boycott Bureaucratic Welcome 

His Royal Highness the ^'rince of Wales lands in Bomh^iy 
on the 17th instant tc ^ , so we have been told, the 

country and to learn things for himself. 

The loyal duty of every patriot is to help the Prince to learn the 
true state of things arid this duty he will best discharge by tlrn'i^ugh- 
ly boycotting the bureaucratic welcome that is being arranged for 
the Prince, 

WELL THEN, 

Arc you a loyal patriot ? Do not then mifalead the Prince and thus 
do him a« well us the country a gruv^'iis wrong. 
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Do >^(>u vvaut to get the Khilafat wrong to he redressed? Let the 
J'rmce ]t*ain »t by your action that there can be no gala days for you 
now, nor any guests whom you can pleasantly and duly honour. 

Is vSwaraj your goal ? Then do not slavishly hide your desire by 
bliowing any readiness to ac<iuiesce in a welcome solely organised by a 
foreign bureaucracy. Listen to what Mahatma Gandhi says — 

1. Organise complete boycott of all functions held in the Prince’s 

honour. 

2. Refuse to illuminate or to send your children to see organised 

illuminations. 

3. Religiously refrain from attending charities, fetes or fire works 

organised for the purpose. 

) 4. Publish leaflets by the million and distribute. 

, 5 See that your city wears the appearance of a deserted city on 
the day the Prince visits it. 


\ 

i 

\ 




Accordingly on the 17th November Calcutta looked like a 
deserted city. All Indian shops, bazars, markets, including 
the groat business quarters, were closed. There was no tram, 
nor any sort of vehicular traffic in the streets. All drivers 
without exceiition, including the drivers of private carriages, 
struck work for the day. All mills were Ci./sed and the mill- 
hands occupied themselves with singing lhajans (religious 
songs) and taking ablusions in the river. The European 
business offices had to stop work owing to the^ahsonce of 
Indian staff. The Courts and Gover?iment offices had similar¬ 
ly to close down. The High Court had to close down as 
lawyers could not come, and some of the judges even had to 
come walking all the way from their residence as their 
drivers won^t work. It was ‘'Gaiidhiji's hukum,’’ in every 
case. It was remarkable how the Goliath of Western civilisa¬ 
tion, the London of the far East, Calcutta, the second city of the 
Empire, could come to a sudden stop lead by the finger of one 
man thousands of miles aw'ay. 

The Railway stations and their goods-sheds were desert¬ 
ed—no coolies, no porters, no carriages or carts. To meet very 
needy cases there were a few national volunteers with cars 
labelled “on national service” serving invalids, women and 
children who came by the trains. Doctors took permits from 
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the Congress otlico to run their cars to attend to emorgerit cases 
In the streets policemen and volunteers worked independently 
to regulate tbe traffic of which there was little. The guar¬ 
dians of the law had practically no work to do while the 
volunteers managed to disperse the small crowds of street- 
urchins that gathered here and there by requesting them with 
folded hands not to make any golniuL In the night the greater 
part of the town was in darkness as no lights were lighted. 
The municipal-hands, the sweepers, scavengers, gas-Iighteis 
all struck work. In the European quarter European resi¬ 
dents themselves lig'hted some of the lamps in the import¬ 
ant thoroughfares. Some armoured cars were found patrolling 
the streets. But so great was the success of this non-violent 
hartal coup that not a single case of riot, street brawl, or even 
ordinary crime was reported. The hartal worked with clock¬ 
wise precision. Everywhere there was the same absence of 
excitement of any sort ; the whole Indian population to a man 
simply refrained from doing any work. The sight gladdened 
the heart of every Indian, that at least for one single day 
they could do just as they liked—that they could regulate 
their own house to their own order. It was remarkable how 
the riff-raff and the hooligans of Calcutta, who in normal 
times are beyond the control of the police, were kept perfectly 
quiet by the presence of the Khilafat volunteers using not 
force but moral persuasion only. 

And not alone in Calcutta—all over Bengal, and in all the 
chief towns of India, there was hartal, at some places partial, 
at others total, and everywhere peace reigned, perhaps more 
hearty than ordinarily. 

But the non-co-operator’s success was the foreigner’s gall. 
To Europeans generally, and to their Indian ])rotego, the hartal 
was symbolic of a down-right insult to the Prince and to the 
mighty prestige of the British Raj. Refusal to work was unpar¬ 
donable breach of peace. Moral persuasion was gross intimida¬ 
tion and criminal interference with people’s loyalty. At once a 
howl of protest was raised by the Anglo-Indian and European 
Communities, the great European merchant houses, the 
European officials, traders, planters and their Indian hench¬ 
men. An alarm was raised of Calcutta being given up to 
goonda-raj (rule of the ruffians), of life and property being 
left to tbe nii ivy of the Indian mob. Indeed a mob-rising, as 
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at Bombay, was apprehended, aiid panic rei^oiod in Euroi)ean 
circles. The combined wrath of these people fell upon the 
Congress, though, as a matter of fact, it was the people 
in the mass who voluntarily went into hartal and the Congress 
volunteers only functioned to see that there was no trouble 
out of the affair. The Anglo Indian newspapers poured forth 
their venom of abuse against the non-co operators in flaring 
head lines. Their columns were filled with arrogant outbursts 
from panicky Europeans and Eurasians, and an exhibition of 
racial hatred was made such as India has not seen since the 
days of Genl. Dyer. The European Association of Calcutta 
demaded of the Governor “immediate action against people 
who wore bringing Government into disrepute^’—meaning 
thereby, of course, the hartalists and non-co-operators, alleging 
that the inactivity of the Government had resulted in 
“not oidy the educated classes but also the masses gairiing a 
contempt for authority’^ and, in short, urging a ^igo^ou? 
policy .of repression. The Bengal Chamber of Commerce—the 
most powerful European financial interest in India—similarly 
wrote to the Government alleging :— 

“Tliat It (the' liartal) was brought about by the wliolcsalo intimidation 
of the working classes of tlie conummity. Tle rt' t'xists no g(‘neral wish 
ou tile part of these classes to Ct*a8e from woiK, In fae.t, many urged 
their employers to allovs them to sleep on the [ireiiiisc'b duiiiig the previous 
night, so that they could attimd to th(‘ir (luti(‘s witliout hav ng to pass 
through tile strec'ts, and to risk being molested Put th(‘ OTt'amsation 
which IS now m control of the city terroris(‘d them by way-laying them, 
and thr a,leniiig them with vioh-uce, or asMinng them that. tlKor homr's 
would he wrecked in t heir absenc ’. Tlu'y were assured by th(‘(missaro's 
ot tins organisation that, the British Government had C(*ase(l to rule India, 
and tha: the Khdafat authority is now siiprtme. Thesf.* assurances carry 
conviction with them, for it is a fact, as is patent to the humblest worker, 
that tiic })olicemau who is paid to protect Inm stands helplessly by whih' 
he is being molested hy the so call'd voluiitt'er. If examides of this 
system of terrorism are wanted they can lasily be supplic'd It extended 
not only to industrial workeis, clomestic servants and otlii'i- manual 
labourers, but to clerks, thousamls of whom wcri' accosted and threaten^'d. 
And in parts of the city even tiaflic regulation was iindeitaken, while the 
police looked on, by ‘voluutcers’’ clad m Khilafat uniform. 

“The succ( hs of their exertions must of m^cessity encourage the leaders 
of the movement to redouble their efforts. What is possible for one day 
is possible for more than one. Indeed thert' seems no reason to doubt that 
this IS merely a trial of stri'iigth, preparatory to the proclamation and 
organisat ion of a complete hautal to be observed for ttu* wi'ek during 
which His Iu>yal Highue'ss the Prince of Wales will be in (’alcipta. 
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‘^Tlic organisation which has taken upon itself to exercise control over 
t' e city should be broken up, and the wearing of its uniform and badges 
should be proliibited. The police should be given fuller powers to deal 
with provocative exhibitions of insoleiiee, such as the display of Khilafat 
banners, and the placarding of motor cars with tlu* wor Is *On National 
service.” Notoriously bad characters and agitators from up-country, 
should b’ deported from (’alcutta, and all [lublic meetings at which 
resolutions urging hartals, or a boycott of the Prince’s visit, should be 
proclaimed and jirohibit.d” 

And the Government response came quickly too. At 
Govt, house anxious consultations were held, and a high 
ofiicial demanded full discretion and freedom of action and 
this was given. Imniediatoly armoured cars rolled out of the 
fort and patrolled the streets On November 19th. the 
Government of Bengal issued the following communique 
declaring the Congress and Khilafat volunteer organisations 
unlawful :— 

The Govt Proclamation 

“For some time past the enrolment of so-called volunteers 
has been a feature in the programme of various bodies pro¬ 
minent in iiolitical matters. Such men appear at first to 
have bo(3n honorary workers, often of the student class, who 
helped on specific occasions such as receptions, meetings etc. 
More recently the movement has taken on a different aspect, 
and under the auspices of the Khilafat and Congress Com¬ 
mittees numerous persons have been regularly enrolled in 
definite organisations under specific leaders ready to emerge 
and perform tlic tasks allotted to them by those in authority 
in these associations. These men are drawn often from the 
lower classes and are ])elioved to bo paid for their 
day’s work. 

“Through the agency of these “volunteers”, Calcutta and 
its environs have boon subject for some timo past to a per¬ 
sistent fainpaigii of intimidation and molestation. Whether 
it 1)0 the observaiico of a “hartal,” the picketing of cloth- 
shops, the discouragement of the sale of liquor, a trial which 
has excited political interest, or interference with attendance 
at schools and colleges, these volunteers, in obedience to the 
orders of those in command of them, have been in evidence 
threatening and interfering with the citizens of the town in 
the pursuit of their lawful avocations. A determined attempt 
is being further made to undermine the loyalty of the police 
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ftiid to terrorise them in the discharge of their duty. Outside 
Calcutta and its neighbourhood the same activities have been 
manifest in various districts of the Presidency. 

“The Governor in Council is of opinion that the movement 
has now gone beyond all limits of permissible agitation and 
in the interests of the administration of the law and the 
maintenance of law and order, he has accordingly issued the 
following fjotification :— 

“Whereas the Governor-in-Council is of opinion that the 
associations at present known by the names of the Bengal 
Non-co-operation Volunteer Corps, the Central Muhammadan 
Volunteer Corps, the Congress Committee Corps and other 
associations existing in the Presidency of Bengal and having 
similar objects interfere with the administration of the law 
and with the maintenance of law and order, 

“it is hereby declared by the Governor in Council under 
Section 16 of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, P)08, 
as amended by the Devolution Act, 1920, that all the said 
associations are unlawful associations within the moaning of 
Part II of the said Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act.'^ 

The Criminal law Amendment Act of 1908 under which 
the Government declared the volunteer organisations unlaw¬ 
ful was ])assod to meet anarchist operations which Lord 
Carzon’s iron rule had given birth to, and at this period 
there was talk of re{)oaling this. To the people now the 
application of this act to operations which were perfectly non¬ 
violent appeared to be wantonly repressive. For, except in 
Bombay not a single case of violence was rt‘ported from Calcutta 
or elsewhere, while, on the other hand, the nationali. t papers 
were daily reporting cases of oppression on non-resisting 
Khaddar clad or Gandhi-capped non-co-operators. No doubt 
non co operation attended by violence, as at Bombay, was 
welcome to those who opposetl it ; non co operation without 
violence, peaceful, hearty, just as the Mahatma wished to 
have, was an awful contingency. As said the “Capitak^ of 
Calcutta : ‘Of the two (Calcutta and Bombay hartals) the 
(Calcutta) was the more humiliating to the decent citizen’— 
for the ‘decent citizen’ had nothing at all to do, and could not 
by any means kick up a row. And the “Catholic Herald 
of India'' said 
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“Thougb tlie incidents that have turned Bombay into a bear garden 
and an eastern Belfast be n grettable in view of the visit of our amiable 
rrince, tiiey are, from the Govt muKmt’s point of view, a perfect God-seiid. 
When the crowds addressed by iMr. Gaiidlii broke Iooh« and waxed mad, 
burned tram cars, clubbe<l li;ur*)p(‘ans, Tarsis and policemen, tlie pan¬ 
demonium brok(‘ t!ie subtle aiul intellectual spidl of non-co-operation and 
rc'duced il to tlie vulgar leM I ol . 1 , iamshackh' revolutio .. Biains were 
r(‘(juir(‘d to circumvent the diisive soul-force of a spiritual n'volution 
which no law could leach ; now any man with'a gun in his hainl 
can Settle it. It may stdl be a (bilicult task ami a tough conflict, l)ut 
with tins difTi'i’ciice that wlaivas an Knglishman ri'spt^cts and fears 
brains, he is not afiaid of physical force and ol blood. E\eiy Englisli- 
maii now breatlies frtely. 

“It IS a pity from a bookish point of vi(‘w, and students of politics, 
who hatl watcludthe movement as a novt lly in tin* liistory ol nat-ionS; 
may p(‘rha[)s lie disapfiointid. But it is a relief lor the man m the 
sircH't. Now he can close Ins books an<i tu(*king up Ins sleeves, say, 
Com(‘ on 


The Police Raids. 

And Government could not stop at that alone. At 
midnight on the l8lh the ]»olicc surrounded the Khilafat and 
the Congress ofUcos and carried on a systematic raid. The 
reason of this midnight attack is not quite clear liut the way 
in which it was carried out showed that the object was to 
])reak down the ros])eclive organisations. As one nationalists 
paper of Calcutta in writing on this matter said :— 

“Then* wiis only out* Gongress olTicer in tdit* oflice. lie was surround¬ 
ed by fc ur police ofUceis, Th(*y dem.anded the keys ot almirahs and 
boxes, but when they Wt*re told that the keys were with the Secretaiy, 
thi‘y broke ()pi*n tlie a-Iimrah and boxes. Tlie police ofiici'rs were asked 
to w.ait for some minut.(‘s so that the keys might be brought to tlu* 
office troin the Secretary, But they did not listen but 3umped upon 
the boxes and beddings. Tliey broke open all the boxes and almirahs 
and took the contents with them. They thr(‘w away khadder blurts and 
coats and danced upon beds with their boots on to tear the khadi bed- 
sheet into pieces. They tore into pieces all national flags and some 
plUcariis.’' 

On the whole of the next 24 hours police raids went on 
vigorously on all the Khilafat and Congress offices, in all some 
ten. Harrowing accounts of the raids were published in the 
nationalist papers. No arrests were then made but all papers, 
documents, account books, etc, were taken away obviously 
with the intention of paralysing the movement. On the 20th 
the Commissioner of Police by proclamation suppressed all 
public assemblies and processions for three months within the 

20(a) 
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limits of the town and the suburbs of Calcutta and similar 
prohibitions were made in some of the mofussil towns. 

Commenting on these matters a prominent Indian paper 
wrote : “Here is grand preparation to regale the Prince with a 
sight ho has never seen anywhere in the British Empire and 
will not find anywhere else in the whole world. By the 
time he will re,ach Calcutta, ho will see India, already 
soundly thrashed, bound hand and foot, and gagged. 
The thrashing had begun as sooti as the announcement 
of the Prince's visit was made. In Bengal it was begun at 
Chandpur, Chittagong comes i ext. The reader knows how 
the Gurkhas there were let loose uiion innocent people. In 
quick succession came Howrah where there was indiscriminate 
firing, the responsibility of which has been denied by e\ery 

officer.Thus Bengal has been made perfectly fit to be 

seen in her true condition by the Prince. His Ixoyal Highness 
will bo able to tell his father that he saw Bengal gagged, 
securely bound hand and foot and bearing on her person marks 
of caresses. The first process in the operation, namely, Ifcating 
has been done all over India. But can anybody toll us why of all 
provinces Bengal has got the subsequent processes—binding and 
gagging—gone through so much in ahead of the Princess visit 
to Calcutta ? Is it because Calcutta arul rural Bengal have 
observed the most complete and at the same time peaceful 
hartal ? Volunteers are not suppressed and public meetings 
arc not oven now prohibited in Bombay. I'ho Anglo-Indian 
papers see the anomaly and are from day to day writing in 
blazing lines : “it is now time for the Viceroy to Act." 
“Save the face of the Government of Bengal, oh my Lord 
Reading, by instructing all other provincial Government to 
follow its lead"—goes the prayer from Anglo-India. Wo say 
‘amenh The Prince should not see the true condition of India 
in one province only." This was typical of Indian sentiment. 

Lord Ronaldshay on the Situation. 

Next day, 21st Nov. 1921, the Govertior, Lord Ronaldshay 
attended the Bengal Council and made a lengthy speech 
calling upon the members to join the authorities in suppressing 
‘lawlessness.' “There are limits" ho said, “beyond which no 
Government that has legnrd to the interests of the law- 
abiding citizens over wlu.ni it holds sway, can permit license 
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to go. We are of opinion that those limits have been reached 
and that the instigations to the peoido to overthrow the 
existing order have become a menace to the maintenance of 
peace. It has, therefore, become necessary to impose some 
restrictions upon the freedom of holding meetings and proces¬ 
sions in this city. 

“With a full knowledge of the daiiger with which society 
is faced and with a full sense of my responsibility as head of 
the administration in Bengal, I make this appeal to the 
members of this Council and through them to all who desire 
to see Bengal marching in orderly progress to that goal which 
is already in sight, to ra?igo themselves whole-heartedly on 
the side of liberty for the individual and law and order for 
all, and to join hands cordially with Government in fighting 
lawlessness and sedition, 

“The time has come when men have got to come down 
on one side of the fence or the other. Those who are not 
on the side of law and order are on the side of revolution : 
and revolution moans anarchy. Tho Government of Bengal 
will not hesitate to make use of all the powers which it 
possesses to (pndl disorder and to secure to the people liberty 
to proceed peacefully about their lawful avocations. And if 
it finds that powers over and abovn^. those which it possesses 
are necessary to enable it to achieve this purpose, it will 
not hesitate to ask for them.^’ And the Council meekly 
aeiiuioscod. 

Non-co-operalion Counterblast. 

As a counterblast to the order declaring the Khilafat 
and Congress Volunloer Corps illegal a niatiifesto was issued, 
signed by thousands of (^alculta nationalists, taking up the 
gauntlet thrown down l>y the Government of Bengal, and 
announcing the formation of a Congress Volunteer organisation. 
It runs as follows : — 

“In view of tlic pnxilaniatioii issu<‘d by tlic <1 ivornmcnt of Bengal 
\ ith reforonco to volunteer organisations, it has become our duty to 
make our position peifectly plain in the matter. 

“In point of lact tlu-re ari} no such associations as the Bengal Non- 
co-op('ration Volunteers Corps, the Centr.il Mahomedan Volunteer Corps 
or tile Congress Committee Corps refeired to in the Governor’s proclama¬ 
tion. I’ut undoubtedly there are Congress and Khilafat Volunteers 
♦ill over the province, working in a peaceful, nou-viol'*nt and perfectly 
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lioiiouviiblii maniK'r ; and it is unirut' to saj that they have interfered 
with the maintenance of law and order. Accordingly, we are clearly, 
iUdinitely, of opinion tliat these Volunteer organisations should continue 
to exist and work in spite of the iirbitrary and unjustifiable ukase of 
file Governor: ami to show our practic.a] adheToiice to this plan of 
action, we, the umiersigned, in our individual cajiacity, liereby enrol 
ourselves, as int^mbeTS of the Iknigal National Volunteers Corps, and we 
Teijuc'st all members of I’rovmcial and District Congress Committees to 
enrol themselves as mcmiliers of this or similar organisations. We ph'dge 
ourselv('S, iiceordmg to the very jinnciple of Non-co-operation, to si'o 
tlial. all our Voluiitei'Ts refrain from every form of intiinulation or 
violence.” 

To this a long list of names was a]>pondecl. And after the 
gagging order of the 20th. suppressing all public meetings in 
Calcutia, Congress and Khilafat workers, on recovering from 
tlio shock of surprise, rose in revolt and circulated notices 
announcing meetings at College Square, Ilalliday Park and 
other filaces in the city, in defiance of the order of the 
(k)mmissioner of Police. In another ]>ublic manifesto subse¬ 
quently issued by the N-C-0 leaders, they said :— 

“So far jis tlu cludU'iigc to the (\)Ugivss was concerned (mz. by tlie 
order d'TJanug voluiitr(‘r organizations unlawful) wv lave met and 
.'iccepted that challang(‘ we hav“ enlisted oure(.d\('S as volunti'erB 
and a.sked all (kmgress menibirh to do so. To ha\e dom* this much 
art it. luvuheu ordy the prep.m liiess of individual Congn'ss members for 
suH ‘ring and imprisoumenl , ami believing m tlie fact ol such jn’eparod- 
jK'Ss, w'e w'ei’i' r<'ady to take and have taken the risk. 

“Put tlie clialleng(‘ to the right of hoMing public iiK'i'tirigs involvcii 
in tlie latest (n\l(*r of the Pol km* (’ommissioner is a diHereiit matter and 
raises Jare;.-! i-isu 'S. The prop(‘r wnay ol meeting the' challenge would 
be to iudd a [lublio meeting in opmi d(*iianc(‘ ot the I'olice (’onimissioner’s 
order. But tlu‘ liohliDg ol a, public meeting m spite ot the best of 
lod luUmt ions on t he part of tlie people and organizers wmuld, at t lie 
present t’lnr, iii(\itably lead to contlict and collision specially in view 
ot tlu‘poisonous atm()hi>here of race-hatred tliat has lx en cr-ated liy the 
labul outpourings of the Anglo-Indian Press Thei\tore, iiispii.e of t he 
clearly uujustiliable character ol the Police • .oiiiinissjoueT’s noliflcatjon, 
of the untrue assum[)tu)ns upon which it is based, and its clear challenge 
to tlie pulilic to lU'X't and disregard it, w'e postpone action for the 
immediate pn’simt, jiendiiig next Sunday’s meeting of th(‘ Provincial 
Congress Cominatee. Meanwhile, we urge the public to bide in patience 
Jor a wdiile, to go on w'lth llu‘ steady pursuit, of the Congress piogramme, 
and to prepare wdtli calm and silent I’ort’tude for the Second full 
HARTAL on the 24lh of December.” 

December 21th. was the Day :he Prince’s Visit to 
Calcutta. Moainvhilo the action of the Bengal Government 
heartened otticialdom all over India, 
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Repression in Excelsis. 

I’ho other i)roviiicial Govcrnnioiiis were not slow to act. 
On November 23nl, Delhi province was proclaimed under 
the Seditious Meetings Act for six months and the Volunteers’ 
Association was declared unlawful, and similar proclama¬ 
tions were issued, by the Punjab and U. P. Governments. 
In the Ibuijab the districts of liahore, Amritsar and Sheikh- 
pura wore declared to l)e proclaimed areas under the Seditious 
Meetings Act. Gradually the whole of the Punjab was gagged 
by the oxtention of the Seditious Meetings Act-. All meetings 
were ])rohibited and declared unlawful in all big towns 
such as Allahabad, Chittagong, etc. On the 2()th. Assam 
was similarly trealed and the Cr. Amend. Act Part ii applied. 
Arrests, house-searches, ])olice raids, and other methods of a 
strong [)olice rule were indulged in. At Lahore there was a 
special occasion for rousing the bureaucratic ire. On 2()th 
November a special meeting of the Municipal Committee was 
held to propose a welcome to the Prince. Such a ])roposal 
had on Kith August- last been discussed and by a majority the 
municipality refused to receive the Prince. On the question 
being again raised a heated debate followed, and on the 
motion being put to the vote, there was a tie of 15 votes for 
and against it. On this the Deputy Commissioner who is the 
ollicial chairmaii of the Lahore municipality gave his casting 
vote, and the resolution was thus passed. This fact was 
brought to the iiotico of the l^rivate Secretary to the Prince, 
Lord Cromer, bv Mr. K. Santanam, a muniei\)al commissioner 
and the Secretary of the Provincial Congress Committee, 
‘*so that His Koyal Highness might be under no delusion 
as to the r^\il sentiments of the people of Lahore’’! 

On Novcmbci ’Oth, the shrewd Viceroy at :iast opened 
his mouth. Lord licading’s po.sition was indeed delicate. His 
Govt, had invited the Prince and it was up to the Govt, 
of India to see that the Prince was well received by the 
people at large. Coercion at such a time was out of the 
question. But the affairs of Bombay were thaumaturgic . 
The authorities never though:- that they could be landed in 
such dilHculties before the Prince. Sir George Llyod, bowev t, 
kept a cool head, and so too the Viceroy, watching the gaiaa 
from Delhi, It was the junckcr outburst of the Calcutta 
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Anglo-Indians and their favourite Governor, Lord Kon.ildahay, 
that precipitated matters. The first spark of repression was 
lot oiF from the Govt, house, Calcutta, and at once there 
was a furious outburst demanding the Viceroy to Act, In 
rapid succession came the thoughtless repressive orders from 
the Govts, of U. P., Punjab and Assam. And then the 
Viceroy could keep silence no longer. In reply to a de]>uta- 
tion of the Punjab Chamber of Commerce His P^xccllency 
took opportuirily to refer to the political condition of India 
and said :— 

“I wisli fo l.'iko tins opporiamf-y of impressing u})on you tliiit tlie 
CJovernm(*nt of India will spare no elfort, to prot(*e^. tlio pcaeeful and 
J.aw-alnding oitizeiis against violence or coercion or iril-miidafioii or oMier 
Im'.'iclies of the law\ 1 sliall not dilate upon tins subjccd. but then' is 
to-day a natural and the legitimate desire on tlie part of the vast 
majority of the peopb* that the law should be re.^pected and observed. 
I cannot bul. tliink that in some (juarters then' is a m’sc'onception of tlie 
position. The Government of India an' wry couscioun of their ]>o\vor 
and tlieir btreiigtli and they have, I verily behove, llio support of all 
law-abiding citizi'iis ot India. It cannot faiily be said that we have 
abusi'd this pow(‘r. Indeed, \Ne are sometimes ciiticiscd lor not having 
sufliciently exerted it, and I readily admit that w'e havt* sought to avoul 
aetion which might ('ither be iniscoii(*eived or misrepn'Fented as too Pevc'rc 
or as provocative. But rt'Ceiit (‘vi'iits have ni;id(* it imperative that the 
lull strength ol the Government should, il mcessary, lu' exerted for the 
purpose of vindicating the law’ and pr*‘serving onlci*. In son ' (juaitiTS, 
I shall not. (losignat.e th(‘iu—they an‘ too well known—intimidation, and 
coiiseiiuently coercion, winch is only anot iuT Irom of violenoi and i'», 
of courK*, unlawful, wi'ie practised, and it must be said, with considi'T- 
able elVect. Tins conduct cannot I) * permitted and must l>e stojiped 
PropiT pre(;autions w’dl be adopted an<l all necessar}^ steps takini to 
liioti'ct till' pi-aceful eitizi'ii to give him tiiat security to wbi( ii be is 
entitled and to bring the wrong-doir to justic*'. Th(* pPcaceful citiz<‘n 
w’jslies to carry on ins own busiiiofs, Ins oivn pursuits, his owm avoca¬ 
tions without irnpritper ]nt<‘rf.*renc(' or molestation iiy otliers witii whom 
he may not bti in agrc -meiil. AVe have no desm* to interfere witli I lie 
law'ful activities of political parti'-s, howeicr opposeil to us, but 
although that is our view and altiiough we are most a.vXious, as I liave 
K'peatcdly said, to rtdress all legitimate gfievances and to remove the 
grounds of populai discoiiteiit, yet we cannot allow any pobtical acti¬ 
vity to impose its will upon the country by violence, intimidation, 
coercion or other unlawful means 1 have therefore taken tins oppor¬ 
tunity of t(dling you wdiat is in tins n spect in the minds of Uic Govern¬ 
ment of India, and of assuring you that the Governirunt, of vvhicli I 
have no doulit you are k-'cii erd ic.s, will its efTorts to ci-ure that 
every man may carry on Ins law’ful juusuits m bis own way and at 
Ills ow'u wiil and you may rest svitialied that all u<‘ce6^ary step.'* for this 
puv^-ose w ill be taken. 
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The Jamiat-ul-Ulema Conference. 

Meanwhile the activities of the Congress and related 
bodies were not confined to the Volunteer organisations alone. 
On Nov. 19th an important meeting of JcmiaU%d-UUma 
(Conference of Moslem Diviwes) was held at Ijahore, presided 
over by Moulana Abul Kalam Azad, at which the pofcition of 
Moslems under the political conditions of the country was 
discussed. 

Resolutions were ])assod on Swadeshi and boycott of 
foreign cloth and on the rumoured atrocities of the Moplahs on 
the Hindus of Malabar which were condemned. 

Resolutions were jiassed, confirming the lesolutions passed 
by the Executive Commit lee of the Jamait-ul-l Jlema at its 
meeting held at Delhi on the 21.st Septemlier last, declaring 
that the resolution ]>ast)cd at the Karachi Conference held on 
the 8th, 9th, lOih July, which liad been the cause of the arrest 
and incarceration of Maulana Muhammad Ali, Shaukat Ali 
and others, was part of the decided and open commandments 
of Islam, which were in force since tlio last 1,300 years and so 
often declared in India, and Musalmans could never cease to 
declare it. The Jamait ul Ulema invited Musalmans to perform 
their duties at this critical .iuncturo and make their best elforts 
to declare and announce this Commandment of God. 

Resolutions wore also passed, protesting against the 
proscription of the Eatvva of the Ulemas by the Government 
of Delhi and other Governments and declaring it sinful and 
haram for Mussalmans to serve in Police and Army under the 
present Government and asking every Mussalman to boldly 
recpiest soldiers and Muslim Policemen to immediately leave 
s(‘rvice under the Government. The Ujemas asked the 
assembled Mussalmans to servo their Allah and the Prophet 
and to protect the Holy Quran and help the Turks in their 
struggle against non Muslims. They wore asked to boldly 
repeat the Ulemas' F.itwa from every platform and to request 
every Policemen and soldier they met to leave Government 
service even at the risk of being imprisoned. 

The All India Congress Committee. 

The Working Committee of the Congress met at Mahatma 
Gandhi’s residence at Bombay on 22nd and 23rd Nov, and 
all the prominent provincial leaders were consequently drawn 
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away from their provinces to Bombay. Messrs. C. R. Das, 
Motilal Nehru, Moulana A. Kalam Azad, Lajpat Rai, Azmal 
Khan, Dr. Ansari, Umar Sobhani, N. 0. Kelkar and many 
others were collected round the Mahatma. Resolutions wore 
passed deploring the riots at Bombay and enjoining upon all 
Congress workers the strictest observance of noi;-\iolence. 
The most important resolution \\as on the volunteer organi¬ 
sation as follows :— 

“Tl’is CouiTuitlee coiisKicrd it oi iiahoiial tliat all N -C >0. 

Volunteer Torps, KlnlaJ.-il Volunteer (’orps and ollitT lU'Ti'Oflicni] volaii- 

liodios bliou'd bn bionudit iindd' coiitiol iind iianif d tli»‘ ‘National 
V()luute(“r forph’ and, (lioreioic, advisos I’loviucial t’oum’v bs (\iininitt(M s 
to api)Oiiit (Jniitral iioards in llu ir ri*o\im;(‘h for oorit rollnig and bringing 
undor a uniform dl^c•lplllu• all tho (‘xistini* voliint.iH'i’ (*oi*pt^, and comnu'iulw 
to tiicir attoiitiun tli<* loliowjiig diaft goiun’al inst met ions, ami furilar 
ro(jU(‘sts tli(‘ O'litral Khdafat roiiiniittoo and tli<* Kbal.sa ('omnnttec to 
pass tlio ucci'ssary rcsolutum to give (tb'ct to llioin 

“Tim dratt goimral lustructious aie — 

“Every vo'unU't'T should sign tlu* fol owing plodgo in tri})licat<', om‘ 
copy shall be giV(‘ii to Mm vulunteer, om* si nt to Mu‘ nt ral Oflim lu 
every Province, and on(‘k(‘[d in the Distiict in wl'idi the loluntei'r is 
eulisttd. Tim pledge sha I bi‘ wiitteii in th(‘ language ot 1 lie Province 
in which the vo'unteer is resnlent, ;is also in 11 iiulusihau). in Ibdu and 
Devanagri scripts. So lar as p()ssj))l.‘tijr the uniform of \olunt('ms, an 
imitation of military uniform siia l be a\oule<l. Nolunteirs sliall not 
carry any swoid witli them, but may eajry an ordinary walking stii^k, 
not longer than lour lind. Tin' lowest unit siiall camsist ot not more 
than nor Jess than 2d j>eoi»le, « f w'hien on* sliall Im‘ a h adi r elected by 
the m<*mbers of ;i partleul.ir unit Twenty sue/i h‘a(ler^ shall th'ct from 
among themselves an olUcer. All tither lUioiTs sliall be appointi*d by 
the (’eiitral J’l'oviiieial tdlict*, wdiieh sha'l consist oi a board of live who 
will eleet thi'ir ow u t'hairman. All sub >rdiiiat«‘oHieers shall implicitly 
obey tlie instruct ions issued fiom tim-* to time by the Poaid. 

“Tim duties ot vcdiiuteers shall Ix' to pri stn-ve order, regulate metdings, 
harta s and pro(asbiou'>-, and to lemh r social servie{‘ m emergeiicus in 
accordance w'lMi the instruct ions gueii to tliein. No Milunt.eer shall bo 
eid sled who is known to be a bail chaiacti r The (^mtral Hoard sha'l 
lie under the control of, and atipointtd by, Provincial Congiv'ss Mom- 
inittecs. The Khdafat Noluut.eer.s should also toim part ot t 1 k‘ national 
voJuntciTs and b(' subject to Mu* control of the (\ ntial Ih’ovmc-ial Hoarti. 
No one un Icr dgotcen sliall be enlisted as a viduiiteu. 

‘‘PLKDUii; :—So long as 1 remain in any voluntary oiganisation, I 
shall faithfully and diligently carry out all iiistructioiis roei'ived fiom 
my superiors. I sliall observe the pledge of noii-\i()l(‘uce in word and 
111 deed and shall inculcate the spirit of non-violence amongst others. 
1 shall regard the i»le(lge as binding upon me so long as tin* policy of 
non-vU)lcnc(* is continued by the N.ation. I shall lun all risks aiti'iideiit 
upon the performance of my duty.“ 
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From Bombay the Congress leaders then came back to 
their respective provinces. Meanwhile, after the Viceroy had 
spoken, the whole machinery of government, from Governors 
to the last petty village-officers, was at once set in motion to 
crush the new national spirit. Anglo-Indians, Europeans and 
the denationalised Moderates of Calcutta were drafted into a 
“Civil Guard,” like the famous “Prussian Guard” of history, to 
act as an auxilliary to the military and police. The way tho 
“Civil Guards” were trained and recruited brought back to 
people’s mind the exploits of the “Ked and Tans” in Ireland, 
but it was infinitely better to have the rowdies of these com¬ 
munities under tho able command of Sir Frank Carter, the 
commander of the Civil Guards, than to keep them loose as at 
Bombay on the days following the 17th November. It is 
impossible here to narrate in detail the harrowing tale of re¬ 
pression that raged for tho next month or so ; enough has 
been given in tho chronology (see pp. 54-08) to give the 
reader some idea. Arrests and gagging orders, not to say 
of tho thousand and one devious methods of torture and 
tyranny exercised by the luiderlings of government, went on 
apace, and peo])lo saw everywhere the red-eye of the angry and 
armed government on one side and, on tho other, tho cool 
determination of the disarmed khadder-clad volunteers ready 
unto death to preach '^khadder and hartal on the 24th.” As 
wrote tho poet Tagore about this time :— 

“Power has to bo m.'ule M'cun* not only against povvor, but also against 
weakness ; tor tlicro lies the pint of its losing lialance. The w('ak aie as 
great a danger for tlie strong as (|uieksands n-r an el pliant Tliey do not 
assist progress, because tiny do not les'st, iliey only drag dow n. llio 
people who grow accustomed to wild absolute power over others are n(»t 
to forget tliat by doing so they generat*- an unseen force wbicb some <lay 
rends that jiower into piec< s The dumb lury of tlie down trodden finds 
its lawful support fiom the uiiivcri-al law' of moral balance. Tlu' a.r 
which IS so thin and unsubstantial gi\<8 birth to storms that nothing Can 
resist. JIns lias been proved in history over and over again and stormy 
forces aiising from the revolt of insulted humanity are openly gathering 
in the air at the present time. Vet the psycludogy of the strong stub¬ 
bornly refuses the lesson and despises to take count ot the ternbleiiess of 
the Weak. Tins is latent ignorance that like an unsuspected worm burrows 
under the bulk of the prospercus. Have we never read of the castle of 
Power, securely buttressed on all sides, in a moment dissolving in air at 
the explosion caused by the w'eak’ and outraged bescigers ? Politicians 
calculate upon the number of mailed hands that are kept on the sw'ordliilt ; 
they do not possess that third eye to see the great invisible hand that 
clasps m silence the hand of the helplcBS and awaits its time. The 
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btrong form their league by a combination of powers, driving the weak 
to form their own league alone with their God.” 

On December 2rid. Mr. Das, on coming back to Calcutta 
from the Bombay meeting, issued the following message 

My message to the Congress V/orkers 

“The recent communi<iii«‘ ot tin* G( v<Tnm(‘nt of Bengal, the order 
of the CommisBionor ol !‘olicc, and tlw various orders uiukr Section 
144 issued by Magistrates in dilTereiit tlistnets of Beiigal, make it abso¬ 
lute ly clear that the BurLaucracy has niad<- uj) its mind to crush the 
movement of Non-co-opiTation The pioide of Ihuigal has therefore 
resolved to perru'vi^re w ah all tlaar st reiigtli in tlu ir struggle for free¬ 
dom. My message to thrm e one ol liojte and i ne(airftg,em'‘nl 1 knew 
from the hegiuning that tlu- lUiroam laoy would I ' ihe fii.si to hr(ak 
the law. It Ix'gan Its illegal can ei at the ly fuitesl hy oeeasioiial 
orders under Section HI Jt continue<l the unjust and illegal afiplica- 
tion of the section in opposition to tins moseim'nt Now tliat the 
movement is about to succeed, it has adtiplid forgottm laws and for¬ 
saken methods, and Section H 1 is being imbscr mmatily used to further 
the same object. 

“Our duty is clear The Indian National Gongivss has declar. d that 
Swaraj IS our only goal and Non*co-('}>< ration the (Uily imtliod by 
which to roach that goal. Whatever tlic luircauerac} (kx s, tlie Nation¬ 
alists of Bengal cannot loiget then* idtal. TIk* peoplt* of Bengal are 
now on their trial. It entinly dc'pdids on them whether they wc-uld 
win or lose, I ask my (‘oimtryimoi to b * patient, 1 app( al to them to 

undergo all sufferings cluxotully 1 ''all upon Uieiu not to forsake the 
sacred work which the Indian National Bongrt'ss has (Uijoined. 

“The Congress work i^ dom* and can only be* done by volunteers. 
Let it be clearly uiidc r'.tood that (very \\<irker, y(>ung or old, manor 
woman, is a voluiiti'er. I othu* mysedt as a b lunted* in the sitvico 
of the Congress. 1 trust that within a f(>\\ (ia> s tlii'n* will be a million 
volunteers for the work of the Brovniee Our cause* is sacred, our 
method is peaceful and n()U-viol.*nt. Do you md realise that the Service 
of our country IS Service ot God’ I ehaigr* you to remember that no 
communique * of earthly Governments can lx* allowed to stop God’s 
W’orship. 

“I appeal to the people of Beng.'il to n^alisc* this truth, I pray to 
God that it may be given to the Bureaneracy to understand, appreciate 
and recognise tins great truth.” 

My message to my countyrmen 

“My first word and my last word to joii is never to forsake the 
ideal of non-violent non-co-operaf ion. I know’ it is a difficult creed 
to follow. I know that sometimes the provocation is so great that it 
is extremely difficult to remain non-VioUnt in thought, word and deed. 
The success of the movement, howev- r, ilepi'uds on this great principle 
and every worker must strengthen himscll to withstand tuch jirovoca- 
tion. We are too apt to throw’ the blaim* on other persons. For instance, 
if there is a riot m a city w'e say that Iho liooligans wvre jirovoked to 
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commit ilic riot. Let us not forget that those so called hooligans are 
our country?men* Lot us not lorgot that wo the non-co-operators claim 
to hold the country. Let us relis(‘ that to the extent to which we do 
not succeed in so controlling the masses, he they hooligans or not, to 
that extent Non-co-operation has faded The responsibilities arc ours. 
It does not he in our mouth to soy that wicked }U‘Ople have instigated 
the masses to break law and order. Do you not realise that the succcsB 
of our movement depends on this, that no edlie-r people, wicked or other¬ 
wise, should be able tei h ad the nia&se‘s or any st etiou e>[ our countrymen 
towards violence and bloodslacl ? If we tail to exercise control over 
tile massis, how can W(‘ claim to have suctass '/ I am not discouraged, 
1 do not want you to be (iisc(<urag(‘d. 1 pray to God that you may have 
Bufficunit strengtii to carry (»n this great batth* peacefully and never 
forsaking the idi^al of non-violent "Non-co-operation in all its bearing,” 

The retribution, however, had soon to come. It came 
earlier at Lahore. On December 1st. Mr. Saiiatanarn wrote to 
Earl Cromer, the Prince’s Secretary, that the people of Lahore 
had resolved not to receive the Prince, forwarding the 
resolution of the Municipality, and exposing the way in which 
a public reception was being manufactured in the name of the 
people. On this a private Committee meeting of the Punjab 
Provincial Congress Committee was declared illegal, broken up 
by the Police, and all the loaders including Lala Lajpat Kai, 
Dr. Gopi Chand, Malik I^al Khan, Mr. Saiiatanam and others 
were arrested and kept in jail. And even religious meetings 
wore not excluded, for on November ‘JGlh, and previous to 
that, several members of the Gurdwara Committee of the 
Punjab wore arrested for holding a religi nis meeting ! 

On the 2nd Deccunber Sardar Bam.dur Mehtab Singh 
of the Sikh Gurdwara Committee along with 9 others were 
tried and sentenced to G months hard labour and Rs. 1000 
fine under the Seditious Meetings Ai'T. 

The next day Mr. S. E. Stokes, the American disciple 
of Gandhi, was arrested at Lahore and on 5th. sentenced 
to imprisonment on a charge of sedition. 

The following account of the arrest of Mr. Lajpat Rai and 
others is taken from the Tribune of Lahore : — 

“Lalaji and Mr. Saiiatanam and other memors of the Com¬ 
mittee were fully prepared. The meeting was a Committee 
meeting, attendance being confined only to members of whom 
less than 40 were present. Col Gregsoii and armed police 
surrounded the house and standing at the door, read out the 
Magistrate’s order declaring the meeting unlawful. Thereupon 
Lala Lajpat Rid asked those who ^vauted to leave and go av^a^» 
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Noiio stirred from his seat. Even before the commencement 
of the raoetiijf; Lala l^njpat Kai had tried to dissuade certain 
Vi‘ 0 })lo from attending the meeting in \iew of the fact that 
prohibly all would be arrested and no responsible man left to 
» irry on the work. Those asked to desist included I^ala Hans 
Jbij a/id Syed Ata Ulla Shah (both of Jullundur) and Mr. 
Abdur Rashid. Ijala Hans Raj and Syed Ata Ullah Shah 
rcMjnested to bo allowed to attend for the sake of the honour of 
their town. Immediately after Major Ferrar, District Magis* 
tiate, and Col. Gregson, the Senior Supt. of Police, entered 
the room, while the committee was sitting. The District 
Magistrate said that he declared the meeting an unlawful 
MH^embly and ordered it to disperse. Lala Lajpat Rai, who 
was in the chair, thereupon replied that he considered the 
nmeting lawful and as president refused to disperse it. Major 
Ferrar addressing Pt. Ramhhnj Dutt asked wdio the speaker 
w.is. Ho was informed by Panditji that it was Lala Lajpat 
liai who spoke. Lala Lajpat Rai himself said, “I am Lajpat 
Ibii ” Thoronpon Major Ferrar said “I arrest you.’’ Lalaji 
gl.idly surrendered himself. The District Magistrate then 
(vvlled out for Mr. Sanatauam and arrested him. He then 
a^'ked for Dr. Goni Chand and arre.'jtod him also. The three 
Wi re taken to a motor car waiting below. Col. Gregson again 
W'Uit up to the nujm. Meaiiwhil'i the proceedings of the 
meldings were going on under the prc..identshi\) of Pandit 
Ibimliliiij Dutt Chaudhuri. A resolution congratulating the 
arrested loaders was passed. 

“idle Senior Superintendent of Police said that the meet 
ing was an unlawful assembly and asked it to disperse, 
(kn.nidhuri Rimlihuj Dutt protc^^ted and said that, they would 
not move unless forcibly dispersed. Punditji wanted to 
explain his \>osition bub the ]>olico oilicial impatiently said 
tliat he did not want to argue and ordered the Police to forci- 
])by disperse the meeting. Pt. Rambhnj Dutt told the members 
that it should be clearly understood that force had been used 
in dispersing them. A police touched each on the back with 
tlic hand. When the members cimo downstairs, Malik Lai 
Khan was arrested. Malik Sahib at the time of his arrest 
Slid “1 was waiting for this very opportunity.” 

“The motor car containing l.iala Lajpat Rai, Mr. Sanalanam 
and Dr. Gopi Chand bad already left amid shouts of “Bande 
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Mataram and Gandhi Mahar.ij Ki Jai/ Lalaji, when his motor 
car departed, said* “Good-h}^ friends'^ ' Malik Lai Khan was 
at once taken in a “tonga/^ So\eral hundreds of people were 
assembled on both sides of the road. The police in large 
numbers was present and military had been posted at several 
places but the crowds maintained a perfectly calm behaviour. 
Permission was no doubt sought by certain people to observe 
“hartal” in the city but the Congress officials dissuaded the 
the people from taking that step. 

“It will be remembered that immediately after their 
arrest during martial Jaw in 1919 Lala Harkishon Lai and others 
were taken in the first instance to the Telegraph Office. The 
same story was repeated on the present occasion. Lala 
Laipal Kai and his comrades were taken to the Telegraph 
Office and kept waiting there. Meanwhile the office of the 
Provincial Congress Committee was locked and sealed for 
search. Large crowds had assembled on the Mall outside the 
Telegraph office. Nobody was allowed to go in. The re¬ 
presentative of the “Tribune” sought the permission of the 
police official on duty. The ofiicial sent in a chit asking 
if a newspaper man could be allowed to go in. 

“Mr. Keough the Additionnl District Magistrate of Lahore 
who was presojit inside refused permission. The loaders 
were kept inside for about two hours. Jjala Lajpat Rai on 
noticing the crowds outside sent a message asking people to 
disperse and remain perfectly ])oaceful. All the four loaders 
wore ])roduced before iVlr. Koongh. The charge against them 
is under Section 145 Cr. P. Code. Bail was oTered but ivdused. 
Dr. Gopi Chaiid and Malik l^al Khan were first taken in a 
car to the Central Jail. Lala Lnjpat Rai aiifl Mr. Sanatanam 
followed in another. The Police demanded a remand up to 
the 10th. but the Magistrate fixed the 7th. Dec for hearing. 

“While in the Telegraph Office l^ila Lajpat Rai sent a 
message through Lala Raghunath Sahi, Vakil, asking people 
10 maintain peace under even the most provoking circums¬ 
tance, since non-violence is the very essence of the Non co¬ 
operation movement. He hoped the people would carry out 
his wishes. 

“Apart from the Police, ordinary ami armed, there was 
military posted at King Edward Statue, and at Telegraph 
Office two machine guns wore also seen inside the Telegragh 
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officG compound along with the military. U i^ slated that all 
the four leaders and Mr. Stokes has been put iji the same cell. 

‘'M^hen the Senior Superintendent of police went up after 
seati/ig Jjala Lajpat Eai, Mr. Sanatanam and Dr. Gopi Chand 
in the motor car, Kaizada Hans Kaj of Jiillundur said to him, 

‘ we are old friends, we have met again.’^ Colonel Gregson 
replied “it is a sad business. 

“Similarly, Lala Gridhari Lai of Amritsar asked Colonel 
Gregson to arrest him. The Colonel said that ho could not 
oblige him just then. On coming doviistiirs the Colonel 
saw Lala Gridhari Lai seated with garlands of flowers in 
his hand. Asked for whom they were moani, Lala Gridhari 
Lai saifl, ‘i am willing to garland you provided yon arrest 
all of us.’ 

“The otlice of the Provincial Congress Commit toe was 
.searched on Sunday. After a search of several hours the 
police went away with a number of pai)ers and registers.’* 

The Punjab arrests made a tremendous bonsation. But 
this was nothing compared to what hapi>ciied in Calcutta a few 
days after. On Doc. Gth Master Chiraranjan Das, son of Mr. 
Das, went out with a few friends with Khadihr on and cried 
in the streets “Hartal on the 21th’\ Ho was at one. arrested 

l)y an European sergeant and was inhumanly beaten. Before 

the court, ho said — 

“Whiir \v<* aiul s-wen otii.i \ 1 m n., 

n^iil .sid(' oi tiu- priboii van, tlu* serg^'ants 'Aithout ii'-kmg aiiytliiug 
publitnl uh to tli(‘ h'U bult‘ot 11 k* van Thai wv dow n .'ii Lalbazar. 
Tlji* .sc'igeant caught the voluul<*crb by tlic nocK and Mn'i'W them 
mcrcilcbsly and caught hold of my arm and twisted ]t so much that 

11 fairly ciaiic to tiie point of breaking We wen* tlit n taken into tlic 

lock up by hcrgraiith [soldiers were engage<l as sergeants] who seemed 
to be tipsy and at once b'gan beating ot volunteers with their batons I 
protebtrd when three buldiers beg.'in kieking me from three sides, and 
while they were gfimg away they heat me on tiie head Voliiutci r Tewary 
has got lii.s knees hurt. Voiunteer ^^udhir has got a ]>low and nearly 
fainted All the xolnuteer.s weie more or lebs hurt by the sergeants. The 
Indian Police dul not take part in tlie assaults.’' 

The news btuniiod Calcutta. But mere had to come. 
Next day Mrs. Das and 2 other ladies of the family came out. 
The fond mother praying for her child could restrain herself 
no longer. Chiraranjan in prison for selling Khaddar and 
saying “hartal on 21tli'’ ; this was enough for many mothers in 
Calcutta. Master Chiraranjan was no less dear to Bengalis than 
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tho Prince to his people. So, taking her leave of the family 
gods, the fond mother sallied forth to join her child in goal! 
“It was torture for us"', she said, “to stay when our young 
boys wore going to jail’'. Mrs. Das, Mrs. Urmila Debi and 
Miss Suniti Del)i went along the some road that Chiraranjan 
had gone by, selling Khadder and saying ; “Brothers and 
Sisters, remember, hartal on tho 24th”. It was an impressive 
spectacle, reminiscent of the days of yore when Rajput ladies 
of princely families went about the streets barefooted for the 
cause of tho nation. Eventually, as before, a European 
sergeant approached the party and arrested them. 

“The Eailies Arre^^ted”' It was like wild fire. Calcutta 
on this day was in tujunlt that beggars description. Thousands 
rushed forth, offering to bo arrested. A scene was witnessed 
in Baraba/ar, where the arrest took place, such as comes but 
once in tho life time of a nation. Marwaris joined, Moslems 
joined, Bhattias joined, Sikhs poured in, Coolies, mill-hands, 
school boys, all rushed to the scone. Some wept, some cried, 
some ran aimles'tly—tho wild multitude watched and watched 
and then long after melted away with l>rcwiiig thoughts such 
as brow only on the eve of a revolution. 

Tho same night tho ladies were released by the Gover¬ 
nor’s order. 

And the same night tho Moderates under Sir B. C, Mitter 
wore eating a dinner with the Viceroy. 

And Calcutta stood stunned. 

Tho Viceroy was then in Calcutta. It was rumoured that 
Mr. Das was soon to meet tho Viceroy and that a compromise 
was being batched. In this setting was Mrs. Das, tho wife 
of the President-elect of the Congre.ss, arrested by the Police 
for selling khadder. At her arrest, Calcutta felt as if her 
women-folk had boon all arrested. The tension of feeling 
was undescribable. Tho Indian papers stopped writing 
editorials. Public life was on the guillotine. As one pro¬ 
minent Congress organ, “the Servant,” wrote :— 

“We feel that, oui' only n'ply to tlie hourly growing encroachment 
on our commonest riglits aiiU lihertios ought to he a digniHed silence. 
The burcauciaey h;is riglitly decnled that we mubt cease to have any 
self-expi\‘ 8 bion as a nation. Perhaps (.ur very existence is unlawfnl, 
and we arc merely cumbering the earth wi h our futihi weight. If 
selling Khaodau is unlawful, preaching boycott or iion-co-opeiation 
18 unlawful, if i‘V(‘ry as80(uation is unlawful, if our Congress Committee 
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mpotings arc unlawful, if religions assemblies are unlawful, if peaceful 
persuasion 18 unlawful, tlien logically and consistently all our activities 
should come under such a ban. lleuci' we do not want further to 
deceive ours( Ives that we have still any right of expression. We seem 
to be living on sufferance, as non-violence is our creed, we think that 
our loyalty to it can be facilitated 011)3^ by (‘iiteririg the silence of the 
grave. We liave all along been writing with a halter round our neck. 
The unh(»ly lu'iuisit am which IS sitting on eur thoiiglir« and sentiments 
has beconn* soiiply intoh rable. We have tiieiidoTf' d(‘cid('d to suspend 
all Editorial writings till W(‘ again feel that tlif inlirests of our class 
demand it ’• 

The Moderate’s Dinner to Viceroy 

Afc this dinner Sir Benode Mittcr, who firesided, proposed 
the Viceroy’s health, and in so doing condemned the non-co' 
operation movement, and assured the Viceroy of the support of 
the Moderates in conihating lawlessness, but hoped that any 
measures that might bo thought necessary would not he allowed 
to prejudice the steady ]»aco towards the goal which has been 
set for the country. 

The Viceroy, in reply, said that he did not wish to say a 
word to exasperate the feelings, but putting himself into the 
place of those who desired to spoil the Prince’s reception he 
could not see what purpose it would serve. Ho would have 
thought there could have been no grander opportunity for 
showing that the ])ooplo were fit for that Swaraj which could 
only come either from the British Parliament or by tjjo 
swoi'il. The non co-operators could have shown to the British 
people and the Dominions that, while they opposed the 
Government, they were loyal to the Crovvn and were better 
fitted for com])lote Self-Government than might have been 
thought. 

The Viceroy said tliat ho would not repeat the observations 
he had already made about the enforcement of law and order. 
It gave no ])leasuro to any Govcrnmeiit to have to arrest citi¬ 
zens. Tbe Government’s object was the oyiposito. But they 
must protect law abiding citizens. 

Lord Reading then referred, amid applause, to the settle¬ 
ment of the Sinn Fein question, and said that the people might 
ask what lesson was to bo learnt Ireland had attained the 
present result after long years. India without any of the acts 
which characterised the history of the movement in Ireland, 
had attained a tremendous boon in the grant of the Reforms, 
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which had taken her a long way on the road to complete Swaraj 
which all wanted, and India had, by ordinary constitutional 
means, the opportunity ot proving tliat^ Indians were the 
people who would soon be ready for the full grant of Self- 
Government. lie thought that India hold a wonderful position 
at the moment. It had already taken a very great place in the 
Councils of the British Empire, in the Imperial AVar Cabinet 
and at the League of Nations, and 20 years ago it would not 
have been thought possible to achieve so much as in the years 
from 1918 to 1921, and he would ask whether any steps 
that could be taken could pot^sibly procure for India a greater 
or higher destiny than that of a partner in the Commonwealth 
of Nations, designated the “British Empire” forming one 
with the great Dominions, all honourir g the King Emperor, the 
link binding them together, symbolising what ho believed was 
at the heart of all Indians, tin*, noble ideals of li))erty and iustiro. 

Arrest of Mr. Das and Other Leaders 

Next day, Dec. 8tb., xMrs. Das and party, and a largo 
number of Punjabi ladies who bad in the meantime joined 
the volunteer cori)s, came out in the streets and went along 
picketing. Largo crowds followed them and the whole city 
was throbbing with agitation as to what would happen next. 
Fortunately the police carefully avoided them and a very 
perilous situation was saved from a sudden explosion. The 
same day the Governor, Lord Bonaldshay, saw Mr. C. B. 
Das, and the points of view of both Govt, and the non co- 
oi)erators were set forth and discussed. No moans of adjust- 
nienr. between their diametrically antagonistic view^s about 
public rights was discovered, and the substance of the conver¬ 
sation was communicated by Lord Bonaldshay to the Viceroy, 
The Viceroy and the Governor wanted the boycott of the 
Prince to be called olF, but this Mr. Das could not vouchsafe, 
as the Congress had passed that resolution and only the Con¬ 
gress could withdraw it. As to picketing and the volunteer 
activities which were then blowing in blazes everywhere, Mr. 
Das assured the Governor that they will automatically cease 
if Govt, withdrew its repressive order declaring the volunteer 
organisations unlawful. So long as they went along perfectly 
peaceful lines, it was against law to declare them unlawful ; 
and if individuals were found to break the law, it was open 

20(c) 
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to Govt, to haul them up before a court and punish them with 
the aid of the ordinary law of the land. But it was useless to 
argue with Lord Ronaldshay, for next to securing a popular wel¬ 
come for the Prince Ihe Govt, was bent on breaking the N-C-0. 

Negotiations failing, Mr. Das was arrested on Dec. 10th. 
He left the following message.— 

Mr. Das’s Message on Arrest 

“This is my last message lo you, men and women in India : 
V^ictory is in sight, if you arc prepared to win it by snlToring, 
It is in such agony as that through which w'e are ])assing that 
nations are born. You must bear this agony with fortitude, 
with courage and with perfect self-composure. Remember that 
so long as you follow the path of non-violence, you put the 
bureaucracy in the wrong ; but move by a hair^s breadth from 
the path which Mahatma Gandhi has ma])pod out for you, and 
you give away the l)attl0 for the l)urcaucracy. 8waraj is our goal. 
Swaraj not in compartments, not in instalments ; but Swaraj 
whole and entire. Now it is for you, men and women, to say 
whether we shall attain the goal for wdiich w^o are striving ’ 

“To my Moderate friends 1 say this : Sur\cy the history 
of the world from the bcgiiining of all time ; has any nation 
won freedom by pursuing the path which you are pursuing? 
If the appeal should roach any waverer amongst you, I ask him 
to consider whether he will not stand on the side of India in 
her conflict with the Imrcaucracy ? There may bo compromise 
in the matter of details, ]>ut there can be no compromise in 
the essential question that divides us from the bureaucracy. 
And if you do not stand by for India, you assuredly stand for 
the bureaucracy. 

“And to the students, I say this : You are at once the 
hope and the glory of India. True education does not consist 
in learning to add two and tw^o to make four : but it lies in 
the service which you are prepared to give to the Mother of 
all. There is w^ork to bo done for the Mother ; Who amongst 
you is prepared to answmr the Call V 

Bengal Govl, Communique 

The following communique was issued by the Government 
of Bengal explaining why they arrested Mr. Das :— 

“In a communique which appeared in the Press on 
November 19, it was explained how Ihe persistant campaign of 
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intimidation and molestation on the part of “volunteers^^ 
associated with the Congress and Khilafat movements had 
forced Government to issue a notification under section 16 of 
the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act 190S, declaring 
certain associations to he “unlawful associations/' The imme¬ 
diate effect of this action was good, and open picketing and 
intimidation ceased for a lime. On November 22 the Extremist 
Press published a declaration, to which a large number of 
names was appended, (and which was republished with fresh 
names in several subsennent issues) constituting a definite 
challenge to the action of Government, as the following extract 
abundantly shows :— 

(Here follows the 'nianifedo given on p, 

“In order to bring homo to the signatories that their action 
was a defiance of law, a separate notification was issued on 
November 21 specifically declaring the Bengal National Volun¬ 
teer Crops to be an unlawful association. 

“This original challenge was, however, soon followed by 
other developments. On the very same day, November 22, a 
letter appeared in the “Servant", signed by six of the leaders, 
which begins :—{Here folio us the Lird para given on p, 316) 

“On Nov. 27 a meeting was held of the Provincial Congress 
Committee at which the following resolutions were passed— 
“Whereas, in the opinion of this Committee, the recent 
orders of the Governor in-Council and the Commissioner of 
Police, Calcutta, are unjust, arlnlrary and intended to ])aralyse 
the activities of the Bengal l^rovincial Congress committee, and 
thus the movement of non co-oi)eration, this Committee appeals 
to the public to enrol themselves as Congress volunteers," 

“Resolution IV resolved tliat in view of the present 
extremely grave political situation in this province Srijut C. 
R. Das, President of this Committee, 1)3 vested with full power 
to carry on [ho work of the Congress on behalf of the Commit¬ 
tee in consultation with the Bengal Prov. Khilafat Committee." 

“Subsequently the Khilafat Committee passed similar 
resolutions, but associated a Committee of four with Mr. C. R. 
Das in exercise of his full powers. Both these sets of resolu¬ 
tions were published in the Press on December 1. 

“On December 2 Mr. Das published a statement entitled 
*My message to my countrymen" in which ho called for a 
million volunteers for the work of the province. 
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“On Docomhcr 5 an arlvortisement a])poaro(1 in tho 
extremist press, si^nied by (/. H. Das callinp: on volunteers. 

“On Dec. () there appeared an a\>peal to Calcutta students 
by Mr G R I)is, which has since been distri))utcd widely in 
leaflet form Its inflammatory nature may be paused from 
tho following sent once which contains the pist of tho appeal :— 

“Only five thousand in this groat city and tho work of 
tho Congress about to bo stopped ? Have tho students of 
Calcutta nothing to say ? Is this tho time for study—art and 
literature, science and mathematics ? Oh, tho shame of it, 
when tho Mother calls and these have not tho heart to hoar.“ 

“Oil tho same day, to quote the Servant, ‘according to the 
order of Deshbandhu C. R. Das that the work of the Congress 
and Iho Khilafat must be carried on, “volunteers” were sent 
out on svmdeshi work towards tho direction of Barabazar. Tho 
lirst batch was led by Doshbandhu’s son, Srijut Chira Ranjan 
J)is lie was arrested along with his batch near the junction 
of College Street and Harrison Road. Several batches wore 
sent out one after another, Ojily two of these were arrested.’ 

‘In accordance with the policy now definitely ado])tcd by 
the loaders challenging Govorrimont by tho deliberate defiance 
of tho law, in addition to bitches of volunteers, mostly of the 
student class, throe Lvlios, including tho wife and a sister of 
Mr. Das woro sent out on December 7th, v:i(h tho intention of 
forcing tho police In arrest thorn, in the message from them 
published in the Kxtremi'^t Press of December tbey state : 

‘Wo came out fully ])rcpared for arrest,” and, although every 
otFort was made to induce them to desist, tho police were 
eventually obliged to arrest them. They declined to give bail 
or allow bail to ire given for them, and the police had no 
alternative but to send them to the Presidency Jad, whence 
they were released that same night by an order from 
Govt. O.i the following morning they' issued a message to 
the students. 

“On this day and on December 9 and 10 tho leaders pur¬ 
sued their policy of sending out largo numbers of youths in 
bitches as volunteers in onler to court arrest, and, although 
tho police refrained from arresting any but tho most pro¬ 
minent of them, tho number of arrests on those throe days 
has totalled 500, and their action has seriously endangered 
peace and security of tho town. 
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“ It is thus clnar that tho loarlers of tho niovoment have 
dolilicrately challenp:ed tho power of Government to maintain 
law and preserve order, and to that challenge there can ho but 
one reply. Those loaders have so far tried to force Government 
to lake action against ladies or immature youths, who have 
been swayed by inflammatory ai)]>eals to their ])atriotic senti¬ 
ments. Although it has been necessary to arrest and prosecute 
a considerable number of these, Government has no wish or 
intention to \isit on them the oirences oT those who have led 
them astray. Government is advised that the leaders have 
rendered themselves liable to prosecution under tho law, and in 
the condition of things that have boon brought about by their 
action Government has no alternative but to put the law in 
force against them. It has, therefore, been decided to arrest and 
prosecute certain of tho more ])romincnt amongst those who 
are responsible for the \>resent state of affairs.” 


Accordingly along with Mr. Das, Maularm Ab\d Kalam 
Az-id aihl Messrs B. N. Sasnial, Subhas Ch. Bose, Padamraj 
Jain, B. N. Barman, M. Akram Khan and Pfc. Ambiea Prasad 
Bfijpai,—all ])rominent leaders of the different Congress and 
Khilafat orgaiiisation of Calcutta, were arrested and locked 
up in jail. The Pairiln and tho Servant n^'-wspaper offices 
were searched, and many Khilafat and Congress offices were 
raided. Tho military was called in and parties of British 
soldiers were stationed at all crossings of Ibarabazar and the 
noighbourhood of tho Congress office, Armerl police and 
European sergeants ])araded tho streets, and the Indian (piartcr 
of the town looked as if under Martial Law. Panic reigned and 
many people were assaulted. Principal H. C. Moitra, a leading 
light of tho Moderate nnrty, had a sound thrashing from the 
British soldiers. Schools and C(»llcges went on strike, more and 
more volunteers were enrolled,and more and more were arrested. 
For tho next few days there was no other talk or work in tho 
town ; the criminal courts were overflowing, the police stations 
wore overflowing, tho jails were overflowing, and over thorn 
all followed tho surging crowd of thousands upon thousatids of 
volunteers, from boys of 10 to old men of 80, from the 
delicately nurtured spoon-fed boy of princely families down 
to tho rough day labourers and wage-earners of the mills and 
factories. Parties arranged to be given to the Viceroy and 
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other pleasant functions were dropped. Lawyers boycotted 
the courts in protest, but all to no purpose. 

Arrest of Ft Motilal Nehru. 

All over Ben^^al, the IJ. P. and the Punjab, it was the 
same. At Allahabad Pt. Motilal Nehru was arrested on the 
Gth with all the prominent male members of his family, and 
the important N-C O workers (see chronology p. 5 S et, seq,). 
On the previous day^ the Dist. Magistrate served him with a 
notice that he would bo personally liable for any disturbance 
in the town during the Prince’s visit on the 12th. The U. P. 
Govt, wired for his arrest, as the perfect organisation of the 
volunteer corps in Allahabad was dreaded by tbe authorities, 
iiud there was not a shadow of a doubt that the Princess 
welcome to the town would bo a fiasco. On the 7th a summary 
trial was held and the great Pundit was convicted and 
sentenced to (> months’ imprisonment. This served but to 
acceijtuate the hartal, and on the 12th when the Prince came, 
he found the whole town closed upon his face 1 Never was a 
boycott more complete as on that memorable day at Allahabad. 

This insensate ])olicy of repression soon roused even the 
Moderates from their cosy bed of the Koforms. Some openly, 
some unobstrusively became non co-operators. Some like Mr. 
Srinivasa Iyengar, gave up their seat in the Council, some, like 
Devvan M. O. Parthasarathy Aiyangor, gave up their titles. 

On Deceml)er 10th the lion. Mr. Kaza Ali, an iniluential 
mcml)or of tlio Council of State, voiced the sentiment of his 
follow councillors in a u ire to the Viceroy as follows : — 

Ah oiu; who 1i:ls c<)-ojH‘ratc(l with Uk; Go\(Tiim(nt, I n‘hp(‘Ctiully 
but oniiihiitically proti'st against Your ExccUmc}’b Govornmeni’h lU'W 
policy Api'Jironl ly, panic IS setting on the Government’s lU'rves since 
tlic iloinbay riots, aiul tliey bee not lung but tiang'^r signals all around. 
Indibcriniinate arrests are being made in every Province, and by mearce- 
rating persons like tlie revered I’andit Matilal Neliru, Messrs. J^ajpatrai 
and Jitendralal lianerji and Mrs. Das, Ge^vernment are seeking to imprison 
India’s soul. Unconsciously tiny are lielping the Non-co-operators to 
prove tlieir claim that the only place for an hoiU'St Indian is goal, and 
each senseless arrebt brings new lollowers v\ithin the Non-co-operation 
fold. Whatever may be the differences of opinion among the Indian 
political parties, nol^ody can reconcile himself to a suppression of the 
Congress and Khilafat movements. Courageous num who have not 
liesitateil to pai’t company with Mr. Gandhi ca.nnot be expected to 
ac(iuiesce in a reign of terror being fstablished by the Government. 
I’eople are asking wlietlier a Government that cannot tolerate the Con¬ 
gress and the Khilafai Volunteers will he prepared lo grant responsible 
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Government to India with her own Army and Navy. The irony is that 
Government are helping the formation of a Civil Guard in Calcutta 
simultaneously with the proscription of the Congress and Khilafat Volun¬ 
teers. Sir Edward Carson’s Volunteer Army of 1913 is a parallel case. 

May we hope that Non-co-operation will not be goaded into Sinn 
Feinism ? 1 beg of Your Excellency to consider two things. By arresting 
all leaders tlie Government are removing the only guarantee against 
non-viohmee, and if disordi'rs ensue it is clear where responsibility should 
rest. Secondly, by interfering with the nglit of fret' speech and free 
association Governmi'iit are driving tlisconteiit underground Tht' saddt st 
anti most t)bjt‘etionable pait is tliat this polie}' of frightlulness has been 
launched wln‘ri Ills (loyal 11 ighiiiSh tht‘ T'rii.ce of VValt'S is in our midst 
on a mission of peaet*. The issiit* is simplt'. Out' con undt rstarul Govern¬ 
ment’s efforts to put tlown intimidation and actual or appreheiitled vio¬ 
lence, hut recent events indicate the Government’s desire to strike at the 
Congress and the peaceful part of its propagamJa. The new policyt it is my 
duty to state, will be met with opposition by united India. How can 
any self-respecting Indian stay at home when our ladies are being put 
under lock and key m the name of law and order ? llepressiun and 
coercion will fail as they have lailedi in the past d he situation is graver 
than it was iii February, IdlU Tlie ('yes of all who stand for British 
r(Oinectioii ar<' turned towards Your Excellency lU'pression is untenable, 
because it will totally alienate the sympatliies of tliose who liav(‘ hitherto 
sup[)ort('d the Guveninieiit. Among the first victims of Government 
fury wer(' those valiant sons of Islam, Messrs Mahomc'd All and 
Sliaukat All. Their bodu's are in gaol, lut their inner soul is linding 
expression on thousands of platforms and through millions of mouths. 
By prostK'utJiig them Government hav(* been instrumental in spreading 
the very gospel that was d(‘bire(l to be proscribed. The vviser and better 
course is to win back tlie people by adopting a bold policy of genuine 
and whole-hearted conciliation. Surely, British genius, that has just 
succeeded in solving the Irish jirohh'rii, should not lind the Iniliau 
(jiK'stion beyond it.” 

On the 15th the Lucknow Liberal League wired to the 
Viceroy the following resolutions :— 

“The Lucknow Liberal Lc'ague views with great alarm the new policy 
of the Government in pursuance of which Volunteers and similar organi¬ 
sations of the Congress and Khilatat have been declared unlawful under 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act and strongly disapprove of the 
wholesale and indiscriminate arrests and imprisonment that are taking 
place in the name of law and order. 

“This policy is highly unwise and inexpedient, because it has the effect 
of aggravating the very evil which it 8(*eks to remedy, because its blind 
enforcement has been exasperating all partic'S in the country and because 
it is based upon a total mittconception of the present temper of the people 
and the realities of the situation, and further because it failed to take 
sufficient note of certain recent indications of a feeling of reaction against 
the policy and programme of Non-co-operation in certain quarters. 

‘ While the League is prepared to support all legitimate measures to 
put down lawlessucFB and disorder, to punish those who actually intimi- 
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(late or use violence or incite* p(*oplo to violence, it apprehends that tlie 
present attitude and action (d the Government, instead of promoting the 
tiue purpose of law and order, namely, pi*ace and contentment of the 
people, IS seriously accentuating widespread dissatisfaction which already 
prevails in the country. 

“The League* warns the GovcTnment of V T’ against the false 
assurance that it, lias received that the situation is improving or is likely 
to improve hy tlu* apj)lication of this polic}^ or that any section of the 
people really welcomi'S tlu* m(*asures that are being enforced, lY‘ople 
who give such assurance* are* either ignorant or intt'restid and any man 
who runs can see* that Non-co-operation will not yield to r(>pn*ssion. The 
situation deiiiaiidH that the* root causes ot discontent should be looked to 
and tlie mam grie-vance’S of the* country slioiiM be removed. Unl(*ss the 
Goveriinuiil of India gives tlie* iiidu*atioii of a constiuctive policy, mere 
repression w’lll not improve the situation. 

“Tilt* L(*ague* IS lirriily of opinion that imm(*diate and earnest efforts 
shoulel be made; by tiu* (L)vt*riiuu*iit and the people* alike to compost* the 
situation, aiu! it stiongly suggests that an early Uemiid Table Conference 
should be* lie lel in winch proniin(*iit lt‘aders of the party of Non-Co- 
(•peration, the Lils ral Tarty aiul the* National ilome* Rule Ta-agui* and 
sonu* mt‘mb(‘rs of the* Gt)ve rnmt*nt should [»articipate witli a vie*w to bring 
about a bctte*r unth rstanding and satislaetory setth nie iit. 

“That tht* notification extending the* Criminal Law Amendment Act 
to the Congress aiul Kliilafat Associations siionhl be at once withdrawn 
and the persons convicted and imprisoned tlurenntkT should be immedi¬ 
ately released. This w'lll also efiiable some* of the* distinguished lea(l(*r8 
who have been thus impnstnied to take part m the deliberations of the 
proposed Rounel Table (’oiifereiiee 

“The League* strongly protests against tht* disallowance of the 
Gov(‘rnor of the motion ot adjournment of the Council as undue interfer¬ 
ence witli the legitinintt* expression of opinion by the representatives of 
the peojile ol tlie declaration oi policy by the Government which had led to 
airebts throughout tiie province and on the geiural situation so creatctl. 

And on the LSth 8ir Shivaswamy Aiyer, president of the 
Madras Liberal League, wired to the Viceroy as follows :— 

“The IMadras Liberal League, wdiile recognising the difliculties of 
Government in dealing with the pres«*iit critical siluatioii, views wdth 
great couct rn the inauguration of a policy of wlioh'sale reprcsbion anti 
indiRcnniinate arrests, and is emphatically of opinion that such a policy 
defeats its own object by iucre*asing the tens on, alienating popular 
sympathy anti aggravating the gentral unrest. 

“The League is further of opinion that tlie extension of part ( 2 ) 
of tlie Criminal Law Amendment Act to the I'residency of Madras is 
uncalled for m the circumstances of the Tresidt ney outside the Martial 
Law area, and expresses its strong ditapproval of the extension as a mere 
precautionary measure. 

“Phis League further earnestly calls on the Government to 
reconsider its policy with a view to ease the present situation, and 
suggests a Conference of representatives of all shades of opinion as one of 
the steps likely to secure the above object.’* 
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The Moderates' Appeal 

I3y this liino (ucjiy olass of tho Indian coniinunily, includ¬ 
ing the ino.st oonliniu'd Mcxlerate, was getting thoroughly ex¬ 
asperated at the eiiorniityol tho outrages eoniinitted by the 
])olico and mditary, aided l>y the min h dos])ised band of (b'vil- 
guards, while the Viceroy was serenely watching the game from 
Belvedere. On tho l.‘ith. the National Idbc ral liCague, the 
Ministerial part}, s(‘nt a inemorial to tin* \dceroy and tho 
(Governor oi Bengal coin|»laining of the manner in which the 
Military and the Bulico behaved in the streets of (Jaloulia, 
and said lurih(;r .— 

“'I'lu i\‘ has iie(*n deep and wid(‘si>road discontent in con- 
so<iuenco oi iln^ attitude ainl conduct, ot the Police and tho 
Military, 'the gric\anco is keenly felr. by the citizens, many 
of whom have bidiy suirered at their hands. It is necessary that 
the Government shouhl clearly declare its ])olicy and dissociate 
itself from the lawless acts done in its name. It should take 
steps to prevent a repetition of such conduct and to ensure 
a more just and hunnm attitude on tho part of those that act 
in its name." 

Strong objection w'as also taken of tho wuiy in which the 
law was adii i. istered by tho Magistracy and tho Police and of 
the atrocious beating ot undertrial ])risoners ; and finally tho 
memorial said •— 

“Tho l.eaguo calls tho actciition of the Government to tho 
necessity of consulting the Ministers, who are tho leading and 
responsiiile representatives of tho peojile, before any measure 
emergent or otherwi.'so, are taken afFecting tho rights and 
liberties of sul)jects/’ 

The central organisation of tho J3engal Moderates, tho 
Indian Association of Calcutta, also addressed the following 
letter to the Private Secretary of the Viceroy. Tho Secretary 
wrote :— 

Sir, 1 am directctl by tlic Committee of the Indian Association to 
aildress tlie tollowing communication lo yon and to re<iuost you to l>c 
so good as to place it l)cforc iiis Kxcvllcncy. 

2. Tlie situation that has arisen in the city during tlie last f(*w 
days in c()nse(iuencc of some recent Government measur(‘S an<l of the* 
maniu'r in which effect has been given to tliem by tlic military an<l 
the police has b{*cn causing grave anxiety to all who are interested in 
the pr(‘scrvati()n of peace and order. It has creab'd widespread panic 
among the citizens and has caused considerable Icnsion of feeling, and 
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my Committee, therefore, are constrained to urp:e upon His Excellency 
the necessity of taking immediate steps to allay the prevailing alarm 
and uneasinebp. 

ii. Among the points to which my Committee desire to specially 
invit(? the attention of His Excellency are the following :— 

[1] The widespread impression, confirmed hy newspaper r(‘ports of 
trials, that persons are being arrested aiul convictrcl siinf)!/ for srlhng 
or wearing KUaddar, crying Bandc mat.aram or Gan<lhi Maliaraj-ki-jai, 
or fur asking people to close their sliops on the 2lth December. 

[ 2 ] Assaults and ru le behaviour by the military, the police an<l 
the Am^lo-lii ban (b\il Guards on unoffending jicrsoiib. 

[:ij Jruli^ci iminai.(' arri'sts. 

j J J Air-'St.- ()1 L'i'hes. 

[bj iM.'iltpMf lecul of arrestf'd persons. 

I C.j Jh p /Th'd lorcible seizure and rdiioval of ^‘Khaddar” from shops 
and ot.licr pl.'iee.'i. 

[ i 1 Tiiul of pririoieTsin camera and in jad ; information in S(»mi‘ 
not Ik lUg gtwn ev* n 1o Counsel d<‘bii'(uis ol ;i,[)[K‘;irjiig for or 
wal.eliuig proe(‘(‘(lingh on behalf of acousud [lersons 

[S)j S'Verity ol the sentimces passf d on perstms accused of politicnl 
offenevs or on'ciKU's ol a technical or tr.vial character. 

[\)\ The (K tentiou of persons m custody witliout any oharg(‘being 
lormul.ited against them. 

[IbJ The sliitu)niug oC‘military pickets in various parts of the city 
tin some ca.*.('S with m.'ichim' guns.) 

J. Till'(\mnnittee most <'arn«'stly and n sjioctfully urge* that His 
E\C('ll(‘ncy may b(‘ pi-as('d to bestow ]li.'^ careful .attention on tlu‘ above 
im*ntioiii'(l causes of the deplorabh; state of unrest whudi has b(>en 
created in the city and to remove them with a view to the restoration 
ol pii111le eonlid('ue(‘. 

My < oiumitt('c furtlier urge that an oflicial communi(iuc may be 
imme<liafely issued stating the mcisuies that are resolveil upon by 
till* (bivernment for the pur[)OSe indicated abova*. 

]\ly (hmimittei* hold (i) that a high 3udieal ollicer possi'ssing public 
conlideiice slioukl be deputed to shift the evideiici* in tin* cases ot persons 
convicted ol political offences and offences aga nst the recent Trot lama- 
tiou; [ii] that persons convicted witliout sufficient evidi'iico should Is* 
leliased ; and [in] that the power enjoyed by Government under Seet’on 
402 th*. P.t\to commute sentences should be freely ex jicibcvl so as to 
leinovc the lecling of uimst now prevailing. 

•b. My ('ommittee beg eaiiu'*.tly to repeat what they have* urged before 
that political olleiiders Hh«»uld be tivateil as lir&t ehi^s misdemeanours as 
in England and not as oidmary criminals uiuit r any circumstances. 

() In conclusion my Committ(‘e deem it Iheir <luiy to invite IIis 
Excelli'iicy’s attention to tlic tact that great excitement has be(*n caused 
by the assault on Triiicipal Heramba ('haiiflr.'i Maitra which can only be 
allayi'd by the issue oi an oflicial commiuinjue stating the punishment 
inllicled on the offender and the btejis takim to prev(‘nt similar oecur- 
rniees in futun*. 

A second letlor fnllowml iunnetliutoly after : — 
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Sir, In continuation of my previous letter I am directed hy tlie Kxeeu- 
tivc ('ommittee of th(; Indian Asbociation to address you t lie followinj^ 
communication on the present repressive policy of (Jovernment. 

Sir, My Committee have no hesitation in saying tliat tln' action of 
Government during tlie past few days has hroiight alumt a situation 
which is full of f^rave peril to the Ix'st interests of the' eetuntry. 'JMie 
Indian Association have always suppeerteei and will support Goverimunit 
in all atteni{)ts to put down lawIe^sness and intiinidation, l)ut wln-n 
Governmemt in the name of pri'servinf^ peace and order allow llaor own 
ollicers to exceed the bounds of law and to create' a tj;enejal stiite of 
terrorism, they feel bound to enter their emphatic protest. 

(3) It is to be sincerely deplored that Government should Iiave 
thought it necessary to use the extraordinary powers under J’ait JJ of 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act aud the Seditious Meetin^s Act to 
deal with the situation, and that at a timi' wlu'ii it was widcdy bnown 
that an early repeal of these obnoxious pieces of le^n'slation had bei'ii 
unanimously recommended by tlu* Kej)rtssive Laws t^unmittev. 'J'here 
IS a wiih'Sjiread feelmj^ that the provisions of tiiese ('xtriiordinary laws 
are being Jipplied for a [)urp«).M* very different iroin that vvliieh tlie Acts 
were dosigru'd to meet My ('ommittee are eon\ine<‘d that if any thing 
till' events of the past ii'w days havi: only strengtlu'iu'd the easi* for an 
instant withdrawal and subscjiient ri'pi'al of tlies(> \ets d'lie position 
that has act.ually aris('n, involving as it I'oes wliolesale and indisernm- 
nau; arrests and thi' chances of a,l)US('of jiower on t.lu* pai t of tlie \('Ty 
guardians of law and order, is oik* tliat should liave been serupulously 
avoided by Governmi'nt. 

(1) My Conmitti'c have no desire to promainee on 1,he ii'i^ality oi 
otheiwiHC ol till' notifieation which has ht'eii piomulgatid hy (JoviriinK iit 
but they liavc no doubt whatsoever a.s to I hr utter iiK'^pcdieiiey and 
futility of the policy winch is Ixjing pursucil d’he situation whieli aiose 
in Calcutta on the 17th Novenber last did not ei rtaiiily rail lor meli 
drastic action as has been talo-n but might. hav<* been amply nid. li,\ a 
juilicious use ot tlie powers possessid by (bivernriH iil. umlri tliemdi- 
naiy criminal law. diolging by results, It is ind'sjmlalile tiial tin 
measures adopted hy Gov( rnrnent. have prixlucid a o gii't tahlr leMilsjon 
of feeling which IS bound to react and luis r-act • i! mosi, unfa\mnably 
ou the whole situation. It has given a 1i«‘sh and unwonted nnjx lue 
to the very nu)\ement wdneh it was d'-sigiud to cheek ; it hiu in t.eied th n. 
very spirt ot defiance of constdutid authority wliieli it was iiitei.ded fo 
juit dowm. It has further aheiiated tin* sympathies of a large and giowing 
seeiion ol the pcaeetul and law-abidirg citizens 

5. In the best inter sts of huv and order, tluiefoiv, my Con.m lire 
are emphatically of opinion that a Iresh enunciat'on of policy is uig* nily 
called for, announcing the complete abandonmei t ol repression as an 
instriuiit'nt of Government. Uepression, as lias Ix'ioi ViinaabMl, lody 
stiffens the gristles of infancy into tlie boiU'S (*f manhood, and a p( r-^ist- 
once in the present methods will only strengthen the hand of the Kou* 
co-operators. 

(). My Committee would once more earnestly urg('on tin* (lovi rn- 
incut tilt' necessity of a free aud generous use ot their pc wer under chaiitir 
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2IIM1 of the CiimiiiJil l'r()C.-(lur.‘(’od(‘, with a\i('\v to K'mit or miligat(‘ 
tli(* S(*V(‘ril,y of sonic of t.lii‘ si'iifciiccs wliich boi'ii jiJissrtl. Notlniig 

could b(‘ nior(‘ uninituiiatc tlnin (‘vcii tlic appearance or trace of Miidic- 
tiv'(‘iiess on flic jiarl. of ^fovei'iinienf. or tli(‘ir a^i ills towards political 
ofleiiders, and rny (!onimitt(*e vent iii't* to t.liiiik tliat it. is only by such 
action as tli<y havi‘ sii^/^est.cd tli.it sucli an imjiression can be eflcc- 
tually (lisp( lied 

My ('omiinttct' would also (‘nipliasis(‘ tlu* ni'cessity oi publishing 
an auMioni.ativ(> slaf<'rnent of the acluad liappioiings ironi day today 
a.s Me rnosl efl‘ctive way ot (a>unteracl mg niislea,dinc arid errmu'ous 
r<'porls and rumour'^, winch can only hava* the efiect of adding to the 
diirenllics ol n,n already dilhcnlt situation. 

«s. finally, I am to einiunv il the present p(dic\ wa.s maugnrati'd, 
111 p.LrI.ieuiar, if the not itie.it ion under I’art, II of tlw* ('rnninal Law 
\mendinent \et w’as promul nat-d, with Iht‘concuirence of, oi‘ in consul 
t.atiou with th'‘ llon’hie the Mini'‘terr> If the llelorms liaM' .i,ny inea.umg 
It IS essnit lidt.hat. i he populai r.-piasscmt at 1 vs in t h(‘GoverniueTit must 
have a det(*rinming vome in tin' shaping of ;i poli(‘y for wdneh thi'y must. 
n< eessaril}^ share the lesjunisilnlily 

'J\) thoHc roprosonlafion.s however, as elsewhere, no reply 
was vonehsafod, ami once more it. was demomsl rated Leyoiid 
the shadow of a dotdit that in vital matters airectin" the 
rights and liherlios, the life and death, of the Indian ])ooplo, 
the Indian bureaneracy was as antoeratie as over, Moderates 
or no M()d(‘rales, and reforms or no reforms. Kotween the 
eoldnoss of (Government on one side and the dumb ro])roaeh 
of t.h( non co oiiertitors cm the ot hm*, and the universal disgust 
with which their su]iine inaet.i\ily was viewed, the Moderates 
as a pirty were already showing signs of breakdown, and as a 
last elFort they rallieil and issued the following mnnife.sto in the 
name of Sir A. (diowdliury, Sir ]\ C. L’ay, Messrs Ih'pin Cdi. Ihil, 
d. (/howdhnry, ami l,()()t) other prominent men. 

The Muderales’ Manifeslo 

‘1. ddie latest development in the polilieal situalion in 
the eonniry makes it impossible for any section of the coirimn- 
Jiily (dther to Ionic on with eijuanimity or to.stand a^ido from tlio 
struggle which i.s going on in their midst. It must- be recogniz¬ 
ed that t he non eo-o]»eration movimient is (uily a symptom of an 
almost universal de.siro for the immediate cstalilishmonl of 
Swaraj to which it has been seeking to give an organized ex¬ 
pression, Praelically the eountry accepted the general prinei- 
])los of non-cooperation including such eminent loadc^rs as the 
late i)r. liash Behari Ghosh. It is recognized as a perfectly 
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ooni^lilutioiuii iiiolhod of imlitioal strngglo niuler all civilized 
Uovornment. ll. must l>e fiirl]i<‘r recogniziul that this desire 
fur S\va.raj is most, natural and legitim ito in view of the fact 
that und(‘r the (jxi.sting system of (Juvei-nimnit iho nation is 
incai)a])]o of true progress or sidf-realisation or assorting its 
rightful place in Iho C/ominonweallh of Nations. 

“ 2 . Our ohjeci- has aluajs boon and sfill is to sceiiro the 
birth-riglit of our people, namely S\va.i*ij, so far a,s may bo, with¬ 
out (bistroying tiv' continuity of tlie Stale in tlie country. Wo 
have always Ixnm, as wo still are, oi)po^{‘d to the destnudion of 
the instruments of Slate u])on which the v(u*y existenca? 
of the State as Slate d(‘i)onds and without which universal 
anaridiy must ine\it.ibly overcome the people. 

“n). Wlnl(‘ admitting that tlie (io\(‘rnmeiit had a dillicnlt 
situation to fice, tliey cannot. re(us(‘, rioisonablv to recognize 
tlnu'r own share uf the responsibility for it. ddie Ooveumment 
should have fori'«c('n almod e\(‘ry tiling that has happened 
during tlie las^t 12 imuiths and sluaild ha ^0 made a timely 
attom]>t towards the scdtleimuit of the issues before them. 
The responsible Minist(u\s of the King and Jlis Majostj’s (lOv- 
nrnnicnti in this country missed a sjdendid ()]>]>orlunity to otTer 
a solution of the problem when II. lb II. the Duke of Con¬ 
naught came out to open the now legislative councils. A decla¬ 
ration that full res]>onsi])le Govcrnmoiil at, an early date would 
bo established automatically in India, joined to a recommenda¬ 
tion for tlie extension immediately of full provincial rospon- 
siliility, and n frank attempt towards finding reasonable redress 
of the Kliilcifat and Ihinjal) wrongs, woul 1 have easily pre¬ 
vented the pi’es(ini anxious develo]unent.S'. 

“ 1 . Ills Jvxcidicney j,ord Keading ha'^ not yet availed 
himself of his o]»]>()]’(unities. lb) has ( orne with an 0 ]>cn mind 
and with fnll imwcu's from the King a.nd (cabinet to find a 
solution of the paa'sent dillicnlt ies. If 11 is kN'cellcncy had 
acce])led tlie ]u*o])o.sal of a Kounu Table Conference hist summer 
and had heljied the formulation of an agreed scliemo to secure 
the early establishment of full Sw'araj, the situation ruiglit have 
been saved. Mahatma Gandhi called u])()n his followers to allow 
the new Viceroy reasonable time to tiiink out a pohhty and to 
redress the grievances of the people. In failing to utilise 
Giat comparativedy eilm atmosphere llis Excellency has, we 
loar, lost a most favourable opportunity. 
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‘*5. Tho latest activities of the Government have, instead 
of easing?, very considerably increased the gravity of tho siiua> 
lion. All classes of ])eoi)lo have taken the present policy as 
one of relentless repression of tho legitimate wishes and a(;tivilies 
of the i)eof)le to work out their political salvatimi hy their own 
self endeavours and srlf-sacrifices. Tho feeling in the country 
is that tho action taloui hy tho (Government luider the crimi¬ 
nal Jjaw Amendment Act against Congress volunteers, and the 
misap])lication of the Seditious Meetings Act to business meet¬ 
ings of the Provincial Congress Committees, moan an attack on 
the constitutional status and rights of I ho Congress without 
openly ])roclaiming it as an unlawful association. In view of 
this proclamation, tho Congress had either to sulnnit to Ixi in¬ 
directly suppressed or refuse to obey an order whicli is without 
I(‘gcil or political justiticalion. 

“(). It must, bo clearly recogni.«5cd that the present struggle 
can not continue iti its i)roscnt forni bn* v(‘ry long. It iscnpially 
clear t’ at this struggle can only end in one or other of the 
following ways :— 

Firstly—that tho present i)olicy of the Government will 
coin])letely demoralise the non-co-operation movement-, or 
alternatively, the non-co-operation movement will demoralise 
the Government. It is our considenal oi>inion that- neither of 
these results is desirable in t,ite interest‘d (d all concerned, — the 
former will drive the movement under-ground and tho latter 
can only load to a1)soluto despotism. 

“7. Aft(3r giving our ]>est consideration to tlio facts and 
circumstances of th.o present situation, we are deliberately of 
opinion tliat the (Government should first cry an immediate 
truce and olb'r an oi>])ortunity to the people, both non co 
0 |)crators and others, to meet in a conference to consider tho 
situation and find a reasonable settlement by their common 
consent. Wo ask llis IvxcHllency the Viceroy to call such a 
conference without any loss ot time and to direct the release 
of all persons now detained in consc(]uen(^o of the ai)plieation 
of recent measures. We feel absolutely convinced that in tho 
event of tho Govornmont refiisijjg or failing to allay this in¬ 
creasing unrest by any withdrawal of the present policy, all 
sections of the comraunily will bo driven into this struggle, 
putting asi<le for the time being all dilferenccs of political 
opinion. Wise and timely statesmanship may yet avert a crisis.’^ 
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The Bengal Legislative Council 

All these, however, were of little avail. Repression wont 
on nnahaled to the huge merriment both of the Anglo-Indian 
junchers on one side and tlie swelling volume of volunteers on 
the other, and to the eternal disgust of all self-respecting 
\)ersons. The “lap dogs*’ of the bureaucracy, as the Civil guards 
were popularly called, alForded an unusual amount of fun. 
Donkeys, bulls, dogs, were found roaming in the streets with big 
paste boards ))earing tlie insoiiption “Civil guards” and minia- 
t,ur(‘ batons hanging from their nooks. Jt was alleged ttiat the 
])lea(b'r^ of the (Jah'utta Police Courts wore amused every day 
to find notorious ooeaine smugglers, men undei* going trial, ami 
persons who hang about the Ct>urts plying their trade of 
“])iofossional witnesses”, were recruitefi as Civil guards. 

On Dccomlx'r lOtli the Reiigal C()uncil nu‘t to di r-uss the 
situation and Jlis PxcelK iiey the (-lovornor came down from 
CJovt. House to personally address the Council. In a si)eeoh 
characterised by an unseemly exultant ponn^osity, unworthy of 
the occasion, His Lordship recounted with apparently unfeigned 
horror the so called intimidation and terrorism practised by 
the hartalists of which lie had heard and read so much in the 
Anglo-Indian Press. Put ho could mention i.ot a single 
concrete case of the alleged excesso.s committed by the non- 
co operators, and failed to convince his livstenors why, if hi.s 
allegations were true, the ordinary law could not roach the 
wrong doers. On the contrary, they heard from him 

an amazing justification of the actions of the Military, the 
Police, and the Civil-guaids, for [)reserving law and order in 
the manner that they did. Put, in the genuine spirit of the 
British IJanya. His Excellency was willing to compromise, to 
call a truce, provided tho i rinco—their Prince — was given 
a free recei)tion and the hartal of the 24th. called off, ISaid 
His Excellency :— 

‘Tf I was satisfied not only that there was a genuine 
desire to create an atmosphere favourable for a con¬ 

ference but that tlio non CO operators on their part were 
I)repared to take dciinito action to bring about such an 
atmosphere, then I sho.ild be prepared to recommend to 

my Government that it too should take stops in conso¬ 
nance with the altered situation. The action which it is 
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oi)on to tho iionco-operators <o fako is fjuito i)lain to 
me. Nothin^,' lias so oxacerliatcMl foelin^r, nothing has 
1)0011 moro res])onsihlo fo^’ tho ]>ro.sonf tension, than tho atti¬ 
tude which they have taken up towards the visit of II. K. II. 
the Prince of AValos. Nothing could 1)0 better calcidatod 
to relievo tho iircsont tension and so to contribute towards 
the atmosphere which it is dosii'cc] to ci-oaie tlian a change 
in that attitude. If, for e\aui}>le tin* organised attempt to 
boycott the \ isit, w('re abandoned ; if the ])roposed “hartar^ 
were called off ; ii every thing was done to re-assuro the 
people' by making it known to ihem that tlu'v were at com¬ 
plete liltcrly to :iccord 1 lis lv(»>al Highness a royal welcome, 
then wo should be faced with a dilb'i'cnt situation and 1 
.should be pre])ared to recommend to my (loveniment that 
so far as was ( ompat ibl(> with public safety they should stay 
their hand. Wo ha\(5 no desire to make large numbers of 
arrests under tho provisions of tho Criminal l^aw Amendment 
Act of HION, and if the leadi'rs of the non co operation move- 
mont wore to issu.'orders to tlu'ir supporters to cease going 
out into the stn'ets to defy the 1 iw, the necessity for our 
doing so would obviously liav(‘ diftappeaiaal. 1 would go 
further and say that if with a \iew to paving the way for a 
posssilile conference there was a dotermiiiat ion on the ])art of 
the iion-eo oiauMtion hsa'ler.'. to (>])S(‘rvo a liuee in tho fullest 
sens(‘ of tlio word, in other wonls to cease all liodile activity, 
1 would bo jirepared to naomnumd to my (Tovernment that pro¬ 
secutions which are pending under Part 11 of tho Criminal 
Law Amendment Act of 1 sliould ))c suspiuided and those 
charged with otrencos under this Act should be ladt'ased/^ 

So at la^t the thin veneer of ‘’du-.lieo’’ and “law and 
or ler" so adroitly thrown over the who’ll alfair by the ox-Lord 
Cdiicf du.'tieo of England, the Vicer..> of India, was raised 
a little, and pe()]>le had a peep into the ini er woiKingsof 
the bureauciMt i(' mind. It rime to thi'' :—call olF the hartal, 
receive the Prince, and all r(*pre«^iou will be witlulrawn. 
Hut the principle on whitdi the non co operators took 
tiieir stand •—whither it was not witliin their right to 
abstain from ollicial lnnctions j^eaicfiilly and by i»oacoful 
means to nddiess then'selves to the ) cople—ri'inaiiicd 
unanswered. I’he will of the (L)vornment. was the J^aw — 
Sic ndOf Sic jiihLiK 
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Mr. S. N. Mallick who moved the adjournment of the 
House to consider the grave political situation voiend 
lidiaii sentiment in the Council ai d said in the oourse of 
his speech ;— 

“The whole province is in a state of terro^i^m. Special 
laws of high potency in re]‘ressing peo]>le have becFi promul¬ 
gated—i lie ordinary rights of citizens to hold inectii gs, to dis¬ 
cuss pulilic matters, have ])een suspended and other crude wea¬ 
pons of coercion have been put into use for the purpose of 
('Oinmariding the love and JiiFection oi the people to compel 
their co-operation. The methods of putting into execution 
these repressive measures have taken away t he lireai h c‘\en 
from tlH3 most pciueful and law abiding of ciii/ens Any body 
who knows anything about the admini-lr.itive machinery and 
its parts in the country can have little doubt in bis mind that 
the emjiloyniont of these harsh and ( riud measures and methods 
is the work of our sworn opponents \iz. the bureaucracy and 
the civil service. Repression has taken such a cTucl shape 
that, though I am not in the secrets of the Government, I 
have every reason to believe that the Indian element in the 
Government has not been consulted by the bureaucracy in such 
a vital matter, thus \iolating the spirit of the new Reforms. 
Otherwise it is inconceivable that such measures could have 
been reported to. 

I must confess that our disapproval here cannot but take 
the shape of the utmost possible condemnation. Unprovoked 
assaults, unjiistifialde insults, indiscriminate arrests are the 
outstanding features of this period of oppression which have 
produced results the opposite of which they are intended to 
create. Still more objectionable have been the trials in 
camera and in jail and the harsh sentences, out of all propor¬ 
tion to the gravity of the olTences or the age of the offender. 
It is again deeply to be regretted that persons, even after their 
arrest, ha\e lieen subjected to unnecessary harshne.ss and 
cowardly assault. These things have unhinged the public 
mind, have aggravated the situation and ha\e laid Govern¬ 
ment open to the charge of vindictiveness in their doings. 
Let the Government answer. 

“On the top of these, the wantonly mischievous activities 
of the military and the intolerable aggressiveness of the police 
have put the severest strain upon the loyalty of the most 

21(a) 
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devoted Moderate and have mad.* him look aghast. What¬ 
ever Government communiques may .ay, 1 have the evidence 
of my own eyes which I cannot disbelieve. I have seen the 
Military charging, insulting and assaulting innocent passers-by 
in the streets with an exuberance of animalism—characteristic 
of their profession, intensified by the hauteur of a supposed 
racial and a certain physical superiority. Even respectable 
persons, regarding whom there could bo possil)ly no honest 
mistake, were not saved from humiliation and assault at the 
hands of the Police and the Military. And it is a great pity 
that all this has been done despite the grav(‘ warning uttered 
in this Council a few weeks back agairjst giving an unbridled 
license to the police and the protector. And then to ciown 
all, the Government with a regrotta))le lick of sense of pro¬ 
priety brought out machine guns and armoured cars in 
different parts of this city to reduce the i»cople to a stale of 
abject terror. 

**Tho effect of these acts of repression and coercion has 
boon the strengthening of the very movement which the Go¬ 
vernment was out to crush. They are bound to recoil back 
ui)on the adrninistation with terrible force and has reacted on 
the whole situation most unfavourably. These harsh and arbi¬ 
trary measures have unfortunately fostered the very spirit of 
defiance of constituted authority which they were designed to 
check and 1 am almost sure that Governmciit has lost the 
moral support and the hearty good will of the vast majority 
of the people—a loss which no amount of bureaucratic 
(dliciency can balance or compensate. By its precipitate and 
indiscreet policy of drastic repression, the Government has 
not only lost the benefit of the reaction which had set in 
strongly in favour of law and order as a result of the de])lora- 
ble outrages committed by the mob at Bombay on*the 17th of 
November last, but has alienated a large amount of sympathy 
of the .supporters of Government. It is a pity that the 
bureaucracy, in spite of all its vaunted ideas of efficiency and 
statecraft, has failed to utilise this psychological opportunity 
and has, on the contrary, created a spirit of resentment which 
would turn the hearts of many aw^ay even from His Royal 
Highness the Pririce of Wales. 

“To add insult to injury, the highest authority in this land 
in addre8.sing the Mahajans, the other day, pnide certaiii ob- 
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scrvations which have gone deep into onr hearts and ha\e 
made our despair complete. There is not a word of sympathy 
or a ray of hope in them for the people at large. When (Gov¬ 
ernment unfurls the banner of oppression, they justify their 
conduct by stating that they have reliable informations which 
warrant their new course. It is said that the present policy 
was inaugurated largely owing to a»] outcry of a certain section 
of Indians. Well and good : — thire yon believe the Indians as 
it furthers the i/iitiation of your policy of re[)ression. But 
when the Indian community as a whole raises a loud wail 
and a heart-rending outcry against the elfects of that policy, 
in their utter helplessness and despair, the answer is : “I 
don’t know the facts. I trust they are inaccurate.” There 
you forget to believe the Indians. It is Justice indeed ! — 
though somewhat ditterent from what we up till now regarded 
British justice to be.” 

Moulvi Ekramul Huq, voicing Moslem sentiment in 
the council, said :—“I shall humbly, ask the (Jovernment, 
in the name of humanity to desist from the course it 
has taken, and in order to create an atmosphere of peace 
and goodwill, to release the political prisoners and to 
assure the heartiest welcome to the great and noble guest 
we have got amongst ourselves. Let there be no mistake 
about it, the position in India to day is more critical than 
at any time since 1857. The reverberations of the Amritsar 
massacre have shaken British rule to its foundations. In 
India, in Ireland, and in Egypt it i.s the same story. 1 lie 
military minded people have done everything iiossible to 
prevent any practical solution of any of these problems. They 
believe in force, and they have sought to apply force, but one 
of the vital facts which they have overlooked is that (^reat 
Britain does not command enough force to go round. If 
they had their way they might crush Ireland and Egypt and 
India, and that being so, their essays in militarism cannot 
but lead to disaster even from their own point of view.” 

Of the other speakers who were allowed to speak Sir 
H. Wheeler and Mr. Kerr on behalf Government followed 
in the wake of their chief, the Governor. The Maharajah 
of Burdwari while pursuing in a similar strain made a remark 
that the hartalists meant an insult to the Prince to which 
almost the whole house cried out in i rotest with a choriu; 
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of “No.” An “open charge’' was made that the Indian 
Ministers were not consulted l)y the Goven iiient i»i their 
policy of repression which elicited no denial. Thus came 
the great debate to an end. 

Meanwhile rei)ression went on with unabated fury. 
Next day, the 20th Decend)er, all the members of the Vice¬ 
roy’s Executive Council came dov n to Calcutta. Telegraphic 
nuissages were exchanged between Gandhi and the Calcutta 
leaders. Gandlii was not opposed to a conference though he 
had not much faith in it, and the hartal of the 21th could 
lujt bo called off. All eyes now turned on the doi)utation 
that was going to meet the Viceroy. 

The Malaviya Deputation 

The Malaviya Deputation was received l)y the Viceroy 
on the 21st J)ecomber, It was composed of many eminent 
representative leaders including Sir M. Vlsvesvaraya, Mr. 
Seshagiri Iyer and Mrs. Besant from Madras, Messrs Lalji 
Narayanji and Jamnadas Dwaikadas from Bom])ay, Syod 
Hasan Imam from Behar, Raizada Bhagatram from the Punjab, 
Pundit H. N. Kunzru and Bal)U Iswari Saran from the U. P. 
and Sir P, C. Roy, Sir A. Chaudhury, Messrs Fazlul Huq, 
Abul Kassim, Ghanshyamdas Birla and a few others from 
Bengal. Pundit Malaviya, who headed the d(‘.putation, in 
opening the representation on the political situation of the 
country, said in the course of his address :— 

“It is uniu’cessary tor us to rofor here at auy Jengtti to llic loot 
causes ot the present unrest. Duinig the period of tlie war, and at the 
< nd of it, the attituiie ot the people ol India was one of cordial co-tipiua,- 
tion with tile Cioverninent, It is undeniable that liappy state ol 
aliairs does not exl^t at present. Tlie causes wliicli havii brouglit about 
Ibis change are too w'ell-lvnowu to iccjuiie repetition. 

“Whde gratelu’ly acknowledging wdiat the Govi rnmeiit have done to 
redress what a,ro Iviiowii as the Pniija'o and “Kliilafat” wi(»ngs, we tliiidi 
it our duty to invit»’ Vour K^celhoiey’s attention t.o the tii't that theie 
is a uodes[)reiid feeling that all that sbou’d have been <lone has not y<'t 
iMM'n done. 

‘As to tlie (|U<islioii ot Retorins, Vour KxcJJeiicy isa\\are liiat wiiile 
a large section ot Ui-' ’Opk* r<‘gard tiu* nuasuies winch liave been intro- 
tluced as iuade(|uate and unsatisfaclorv, and wbile another section have 
eo-operated with the Govirnmeut m woiking the Itefunns, lioth aie agreed 
111 asking that “Sw'arai,” or lull ri'sponsible Government, should be estab¬ 
lished a''* s[)eedily as possjbl«‘. Great has been the awoakmiing among the 
in isv‘s (InriTic: lie- Ims? b w' years. have }w>gnn to take an active 
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ml-cit'Sjl 111 thcsL* ()ubJi(; ((U hlious. St;it( hiii;ii..siijp li vvi- may \cri- 

lure to aay so, tliat a lar^c-licjirlrd <-lIorl sliouM be ma<l(* to uiKlorstaml 
cJoa rly, and as far as possi))lt‘ l-o ir.rrt, tlie wisIkns ol tlio p(*opb‘ m rospc ct 
of piobimns wlncli are dee}»ly apilatin^ tlie })u))]ic mind. 

“In these (n’roumstaiicTS we believe we are voicnip; the opinion of large 
seetions of the population w hmi weuige that ^ ou^ Excellency should he 
plea,s(*d to invite the leading repiesioilatues of tl (‘jieople to a coiilertiice, 
under youi leadership, to take counsi I together and make piactieal sug* 
gestions and leeommi iniat ions conci rinng th(‘remedies which shoiXld be 
adopted Should our tnayt r commend itself to '^Our Excellency, we 
doubt not that the t'onti'Ti nce \\ id be tru!y representative of all shades 
of opinion, and in })articuhir ot the masses ot the population, whose well- 
l)*ing Is intimately bound uji with a. permanent solution of tin* political, 
ec.onomic and other difficulties and disad\«nitages to which tli<*y are 
exposed at [ireseiit. Willi mutual foibearaiice and good-will, we lirmly 
ludu've it IS possible to lind such a solution, and to ieplac(‘ the present, 
unir'st by p(‘ac(‘ and harmony t)a^(,‘<l on a guarantiH' of ordered, healthy 
national p ogr< ss. 

“In the meanwhil'’ it ^eems impeiati\.‘ that the \ar ous notilicalions 
au<l jiroel ima'ions issuimI uiulei the ruminal Law Amendment Act ol 
I'.KIS and the Se(litiou5 iNb’^ting Act, whieli ha\e st.iried up so much feel¬ 
ing and unrest in tin- cuuutiy, shou'd 'oe wilhdraw^n and all persons, im¬ 
prisoned as a i\sult of tlieir operation, immediately released. 

*‘What(‘V(‘r our pri'seiit difficulties may be, a coiisideiabh* section of 
the public are anxious tliat His Koyal Highness the Prince of Wales 
should be ivci'ived wMth the respect diu* to his i-xalted position W(‘ have 
every hope that the measures we n'comim'nd will lielp largely in allaying 
public irritation and in restonng contidence and good-will among all 
si'ctions of the population. 

'M’lierc IS a very wnde-spread fi'o'mg, among t lu'thinking section ot 
the |)eo})!e, that, (lovernmeiit sliould avail themselves of this gri^at oppor¬ 
tunity lor bringing about a sat’sfac.tory solution—in concert w’lth the 
reprcbe tatives oi the [leople—of the principal ditlicuUi'^s which have 
anseii. A solution ot the situation, which maybi*i‘asyofa,ccomplis}i- 
m‘ut to-<lay, w ill b •come mu:h mort* difficult should the pri'Sent tension 
continue a,ml im^iease, and as we tear, prt‘Cipitate matters to a crisis. We 
earnestly lj()[)e that Your Exeetleiiey will b-^ pie is(*d to give your most 
careful consideration to the Tecommendatioiis we have submitb'd, and 
that you vvi'l m'et tli^ sitaitionin a g'iierous spirit ol broal-mmded 
sympathy and e.oncdiatlou *’ 

H. E. The Viceroy's reply. 

Ill reply liis Kxcelloiicy made a lengthy siieech in the 
eourso ol which he continuously reiterated his favourite plati¬ 
tudes on justice and law ami order, and touching on tho object 
of the deputation, said : — 

“Vou recommend—indeed, your language is that it seems 
impel*iMve the various notifications an<l firoclamations 
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rocenily issued l)y tho Govornmeul ‘diould l)e withdrawn and 
all persons imprisoned as tho result of their operations imme¬ 
diately released. I can scarcely conceive that you have intended 
to present to me such recommendations without having in 
your minds, as a necessary corollary, the e<|ually imixM’ative 
necessity for the discontinuance of those activities which have 
led Government to adopt the measures now forming tho subject 
of discussion. 1 do not propose to discuss those measures but 
1 will assume that they foim the subject, as I know, of acute 
controversy. They were adoptcxl by (Tovernment with an object 
of giving protection to law-abiding citizens particularly here in 
Calcutta and any other parts of India. I Inne already said 
it was not a new policy ; it was tho application of the policy 
which lies at the very root of all civilised Government, i e., 
the maintenance of law and the preservation of order. But it 
is impossible even to consider the convnujing of a Conference 
if agitation in open and avowed defiance of law is meanwhile 
to be continued. Unfortunately, I look in vain in your 
address for any indication that these activities will cease. I 
fully understand that none of you is in a position to give an 
assurance to this effect, for none of you have been authorised 

to make it.I do not know from the address 

presented to me what view is taken by the leaders who are 
responsible for non-co-operation activities in tho sense that 1 
find no assurance from them that these .activities will cease if a 
conference were to be convened, I am asked, without such an 
assurance, to withdraw Government measurers called into opera¬ 
tion by Government under an existing law for the protection of 
law-abiding citizen.s and to release all those arrested for defy¬ 
ing law. I cannot believe that this was the intention of tho 
deputation when originally suggested, for it would mean that 
throughout the country intimidation and unlawful oppression 
and other uidavvful acts should bo allowed to continue, whilst 
Government action to maintain order and protect the law- 
abiding citizens would be largely paralysed.” 

There was a touch of Nelsonian innocence in tho attitude 
of the Viceroy, for ho seemed deliberately to put the glass to 
the blind eye. His Excellency continued in the same strain 
to traverse the grounds put forward by Government of the 
numerous breaches of law and order. It did not occur 
to His Excellency that the breache.s of law he was talk- 
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ing of were made so by the promulgation of what the non-co¬ 
operators called “lawless laws’’ against which their activities 
were directed. Once remove these lawless laws, and the so 
called broaches and unlavviul actions become perfectly lawful 
and legitimate. As His Excellency went on it became more 
and more clear to the deputationists th at they and His 
Excellency were working at cross purposes. The ol).ieci of the 
deputation was to secure cessation of the mad or^iy of repres¬ 
sion in the name of law and order,—for what constituted law 
and order came from the sweet will of the Government 
officials,— if not to bring Goveriiment to rea.'-on in a round 
table confereiK'c ; and the object the ollicials without doubt 
was to secure a stoppage of the hartalist activities of the 
Calcutta non-co operators in order that the Prince may have a 
peaceful reception and the bureaucratic face .saved from the 
scrutinising ga/e of the world. Aid in refusing to act as the 
deputationists suggested His Excellency continued :— 

“Had there been indications to this effect before me to-day 
in the representations which you have made in your address 
on the part of the leaders of non-co operation, had the offer 
been made to discontinue open breaches of law for the purpose 
of providing a calmer atmosphere for discussion of remedies 
suggested, my Government would never have been back¬ 
ward in response. I deeply regret that these are not the 
present conditions, and the discu.ssion which I thought was to 
have proceeded on the high level of a patriotic desire by tem¬ 
porary mutual concession and forbearance to the finding of a 
solution of India’s present problems, takes the form in its 
present aspect of a request to the Government to abandon its 
action without any guarantee that the action which has led, or, 
as we believe, forced the Government to take such action, 
would also cease. Therefore it is that a request conveyed to 
to mo even by so influential and authoritative a deputation as 
yourselves to call a Conference, coupled as it is with the two 
conditions of revocation of the law and release of all the 
prisoners, the answer I must make is that I cannot comply 
with the request. 

The Present Situation 

“I would ask you who represent various shades of opinion 
to consider the present situation. I have already told yoq 
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of my Government’s dislike of arrests and imprisonment. 

I know that you yourselves have strong feelings upon the 
subject. You tell me in the address tliat we are proeeeding 
to an acute crisis. It may be that wo may have a more dis¬ 
turbed condition of affairs than at present. If the law is 
defied, whatever the reason, all the incidents that unfortunate¬ 
ly accompany challenge of law and of which we have seen 
instances only during the recent year, may tjuickly follow. I 
appeal to you to observe the conditions today anrl in the 
future, and urge that we should ail seek a high level above 
party or political advantage, otluu'wise we shall all be failing 
in our duty to India ! remind yon t hat whatever reforms 
may be desired in the present constitutional system, they 
only eomo through the British Parliannuit. 'Fhe only cons * 
titutional method-', the only peaceful solution, is hy the British 
Parliament amending the (government of India Act. There¬ 
fore it is so important that a proper imiu'ession should 1)6 
made upon the British Parliament and the British People 
who arc represented by that Parliament. For the vast 
majority of the ])C)pulation in India are loyal to the C/own 
whatever their views may be about other politieal oontroversies. 

Affront to the Prince. 

“His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales will arrive in 
Calcutta within the next three days. He has nothing to do 
with the political controversies that are agitating us at the 
moment. Yet every attempt is being made to prevent the 
success of his visit. 1 shall not discuss or characterise those 
attempts. But I must utter the warning that every man who 
lends himself to an affront to the Prince of Wales is doing 
incalculable injury to Indi.i and her fortunes in the future. We 
hold His Royal Highness in deep alfcetion and admiration. 
Apart altogether from the personal aspect, an affront to the 
fleir-Apparent when he conies to India to make acquaintance 
with India is an affront to the British people, for the Crown 
with us is beloved by the people, and when 1 remind you that 
it is from those British people that any amendment must come 
to alter the constitutional system of India, I trust I shall have 
shown how necessary it is to cultivate good relations between 
the British Parliament and our legislatures here, between the 
British and the Indian peoples.’^ 
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M. OAKnill\S JtKPLY 
M. Gandhi’s Reply 

The hartal, however, was not called off, as it could not 
possibly be calle 1 off at that stage. An open line was kept up 
for direct messages between M. Gandhi at Ahmedabad and Pt. 
Malaviya at Calcutta and people waited expectantly to see 
if Gai dhi would give way before the Viceregal throats. Pt. 
H. N. Kunzru and .Mr. Jamnadas were trying to draw him into 
a conference. The Mahatma, however, was not going to move 
an inch from Ahmedabad in view of the coming Congress. To 
a press representative ho expresse<l himself as follows in reply 
to the Vieeroy^s last s])eerh: — 

“1 must confess that 1 have read the Viceregal utteraneo 
with deep pain. 1 was totally unprepared for what 1 must 
respectfully call his mischievous misrepresentation of the 
attitude of the Congress and Khilafat organisations in connec¬ 
tion with the visit of llis Koyal Highness, the l^rince of Wales, 
livery resolution passed by either organisation, and every 
speaker, has laid great stress upon the fact that there was 
no question of showing the slightest ill-will against the Prince 
or exposing him to any affront. The boycott was purely a 
question of princii)le, and directed against what we have 
held to be the unscrupulous methods of the bureaucracy. 

“I have always held, as 1 hold oven now, that the Prince 
has been brought to India in order to strengthen the hold of 
the Civil Service Cori)ora(ion which has brought India into 
a state of abject pauperism and political serfdom. If I am 
proved to bo wrong in my supposition that the \isit has 
the sinister meaning, I shall gladly apologise. It is ecpially 
unfortunate for the Viceroy to say that the boycott of the 
welcome means an affront to the British people. His Excellen¬ 
cy does not realise what grievous wrong ho is doing to his 
OW'D people by confusing them with the British administrators 
in India. Does he wish India to infer that the Briti.sh 
administrators hero rei)rosont the British people, and that 
the agitation directed against their methods is an agitation 
against the British people 1 If such is the Viceregal conten¬ 
tion, and if to conduct a vigorous and effective agitation 
against the methods of the bureaucracy and to describe them in 
their true colours is an affront to the British people, then I 
am afraid I must plead guilty. 

22 
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“I have said . . . that we have not taken the ofTensive* 
We are not the aggressors. We have not got to stop any single 
activity. It is the Government that must stop its aggravating- 
ly offensive activity, aimed not at violence but at lawful, 
disciplined, stern, but absolutely non-violent agitation. It is for 
the Government of India, and for it alone, to bring about 
a pe.iceful atmosphere if it so desires. 

“Idle immediate issue now is the right of holding public 
meetings and the right of forming associations for peace¬ 
ful purposes, and in vindicating this right we are fight¬ 
ing the battle not merely on behalf of non-co operators, 
but we are fighting the battle for all India, from the peasant 
to the Prince. 1 have only to point to the unprovoked 
assaults being committed, not in isolated cases, not in one place, 
but in Bengal, in the Punjab, in Delhi and in the United 
Provinces. 1 have no doubt that as repression goes on in its 
mad career the reign of terrorism will overtake the whole of 
this unhappy land, but whether the campaign is conducted on 
civilised or uncivilised lines, so far as 1 can see there is only 
one way open to non-co o|)erators—indeed, 1 contend, even to 
the people of India. On this question of the right of holding 
public meetings and forming associations there can be no 
yielding. We have burnt our boats and we must march 
onwards till that primary right of human beings is vindicated. 

“Let mo make my own ])osition clear. I am most anxious 
for a settlement. I want a round talde conference, I want 
our position to be clearly known by everybody who wants to 
understand it. I impose no conditions, but when conditions 
are imposed upon me prior to the holding of a conference, I 
must be allowed to examine those conditions, and if I find that 
they are suicidal, I must be excused if 1 don't accept them. 
The amount of tension that is created can be regulated solely 
by the Government of India for the offensive has been taken 
by that Government." 

The Prince in Calcutta 

Meanwhile arrangements were being pushed ahead for 
the reception of the Prince in Calcutta. On Dec. 22nd. the 
Prince reached Patna amidst a partial hartal in the town. 
Fortunately there was no disturbance, especially as only the day 
before the Govt, had issued a communique stating that in 
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view of the Round Table Conference to be held next nnonth, 
the local Govt, had directed the release of all ])risoncrs 
arrested or convicted under the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
on condition that they undertook, ponding the results of the 
said conference, to refrain from participating in picketing, 
promoting hartals, recruiting volunteers, and fostering civil 
disobedience. And after attending the official functions the 
Prince arrived at Calcutta on the appointed day, the much 
advertised 24th of December 1921. All this while, ever since 
the arrest of Mrs. Das, the mad rush of volunteers and 
their equally mad and insensate arrests had gone on increasing. 
Every day in Calcutta alone, hundreds of volunteers rushed 
from the Congress and Khilafat offices into the streets armed 
with short slips of khadder and crying 'hartal on the 2^th< ; and 
were forthwith arrested. No less than 2,500 went to jail during 
the last 10 days. On the 23rd, the day before the Princess 
arrival, no less than 750 offered themselves for arrest and were 
arrested. Practically business of the city came to a stand¬ 
still from that day afternoon. Next day the Prince came ; 
the usual official receptions were held, the promised hartal 
was observed, and all the fuss made by the volunteers of a 
complete hartal and all the threats held forth from the 
Viceroy downwards, were of no avail. After all that bad 
happened, no self-respecting Prince could go through the Indian 
quarter of the city, and no self-respecting Indian could venture 
forth to greet the Prince. In the European quarter of the 
city there was the triumphal State entry of the Royal 
party guarded by the Military and Police, and there was all 
the glorious display of pomp and power. The Europeans, the 
Anglo-Indians, the Jewish communities, were out in their 
thousands taking with them their Indian servants and 
entourage and formed a joyous crowd along the guarded 
route of the Prince. High dignitaries, British and Indian, 
official and non official, military and civil, welcomed His 
Royal Highness at public receptions, and altogether European 
Calcutta wore a gah dress in honour of the Royal visitor. 

The Indian quarter of the town, however, presented a 
dismal contrast. It was.hartal all over. All shops were 
closed, the streets deserted. Houses had their blinds drawn. 
No tram, no taxis, no cabs and conveyances plied in the 
etreets. The great mass of Indians, remembering what 
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(iiirklias aii(J Military and the Police had an ineffable prefer¬ 
ence for their skins, and cowering before the new-fangled 
aim of the law, the Anglo Indian civil guards, now thoroughly 
roused into ponii'OUR activity by the virn of the Viceroy, and 
reniombering the sweet attentions bestowed on Principal 
Maitra and other respected Indians during the last few days, 
thought it after all i»rudont to keep indoors and riak official 
flisplea*?!!^ ratlier than go out and tempt fate. 

The ai)pearance of the civil guards i)atrolling the streets 
created a sort of panic in the mind of the Indian residents, 
vvhil(3 it gave great assurance to the Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians against hooligans. Kci*risals wore hourly expected in the 
Indian section oi the town, and stories ran from mouth to mouth 
of assaults by the civil guards. As on the 17th. November last, 
hartal was oliserved hy Indians of all classes, though, owing to 
precautions taken iiy the authorities and the Anglo-Indians from 
before hainl, the streets did not look unite deserted. Prom the 
morning of the 211 h largo numbers of the military and the 
jiolice along with civil guards were drafted along the route 
<0 be taken by the Prince, but the Indian crowd dared 
not approach. No sweeper swoeped the streets, no cart- 
man removed the refuse, and even the municipal lamp lighters 
wore on hartal. It was a dismal semi-dark, semi-deserted 
night that Indian (^abutta passed on that day of December 
2 lib. In the Euroiioan quarter arrangements had been made 
whereby the civil guards and the residents were to look after the 
streets lami)S, and the Eahihs running from post to post, with 
the bamboo ladder on their shoulder and lighting the lamps, 
afforded a inorry spectacle. 

Thus passed December 2Ilh. without any disturbance, and 
the Prince enjoyed Ids reception, perhaps the best that the 
(lovoriiment could alford to off* r in India at that period. 
Next day, December 2r)lh. saw a wild outbreak of some civil 
guards and Europeaji sergeants in Kntally. It began in a 
drunken brawl started ]>y a few civil guards and ended in the 
muslim po])ulation of the neighbourhood being seriously 
assaulted. The offending civil guards were reinforced by their 
confreres and several l^uropean sergeants, who madly roamed 
aliout the streets, revolver in hand, ready to shoot whoever 
interfered with tlieir mad career. One man was killed outright 
and some 20 wounded. The same night the police raided 
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a mosque in Machuabazar and was alleged to have desecrated 
it. A constable was found shot at dead of night and a 
mysterious fear enveloped the whole affair. In this connection 
Mr. Gandhi wrote in his paper thus :— 

“Tins bpontaneous “hartal" m spite of tlio herculean efforts to break 
It, and the preservation by the pi'ople oi the peace despite provocation, en- 
laged the ‘civil’ guards and tlie Europeans generally. Tiic VictToy 18 
clearly to blame for it He has biought the rnnce when he bhould not have. 
Having hi ought him, lie i& trying to enforce public welcomes wherever 
the Prince IS being taken and liaving failed in so doing His Excellency 
lias excited the [lassions ot th(‘ Pritisli residents by calling the boycott 
an affront to the Prince and th(‘ P>ritish nation The expected has 
b.appened. The polic(‘ and the civil guard have construed the various 
declarations of the Govei iimimt to be* a licence to do .as they please. 
Tliey have looted shops. 'J’iu'y have, if the reports in tin* ‘‘Servant" are 
true, walk«‘d into mosques with shoes on and (‘ven committed thefts. 
Innocent nun have h en injure<l. Soiii<} havt; vwn been killed. The 
peo[)le of (’alcutta have borne this legalised lawlessness with great 
torbiiarance. 'J’hey have <loiie the i iglit tiling. 1 n my opinion the shoes 
ol bcolleis have not (\(‘SecTated t.\ic mos(\ue in *\u(iStion, The ama/Ang 
forbearance ot the m()S(|uo-goeT8 has made it more sacred and proved the 
religious initare ol the struggle 

“The authorities have behaved no better in parts of Bihar. Here is 
what the Secretary ot the Thana Congress Committee, Sonpur, writes 

“On the 21st December H)21, at about 8 p.m. H) volunteers with 
some workers wi're patrolling the road asking the shopkeepers to observe 
complete “hartal" on the 22nd instant, during the Prince’s visit. When 
they reachrd tin* Sonpur J'olice Station tlie S. P. Mr. Parkin, who lias 
bv.*en posted here on account of H. II H the Prince’s visit, came out with 
about 100 constahh'S aii<l snatched away from the volunteers flags, 
baages and even “khadi’’ clothes which they had on them and tore 
everything to pieces" 

“Immediately aftei this the S. P. marched up to the Congress Office 
followed by a band of constabh s in plain cloth-s and with lathis in 
their liands. On reacinug tlu* etlice the S. I*, ordered tlie constables to 
plunder (Maro aur loot o’ w(*r(‘I he woivls he Uistul) ; whereupon the cons- 
t.ables broke upon and eiib'red the ollice room pushing the volunteers right 
and l(*ft and assaulting t)i(*iii. IMr. Parkin then thorougtily searched the 
ollice, and bri*alving open a box winch contanud cash and an almirah which 
contained records. 1 le then removed all ri'cords, Khadi pieces, national 
calendars, [uctures, ha<Ig<'S, Khadi caps, and religious books, such as the 
Kamayau and lie* Oita which were there, and burnt tliom in front of the 
office. They have also tak-'ii away ahout Us. 120 in cash which was sent 
h(‘re from the Dl^trlct Congress Committee for distribution among the 
flood-affected people and also contribution to the National School.” 

“The following from Benares completes the dismal picture. 

“During tile last tlirce days the volunteers did not parade the streets 
to court arrest. Altogether nearly 500 were arrested, mrst of them were 
released after 21 hours or lined Us. 10. In default, the police stripped 
tlrjm of their blankets, coats, caps, shoes, watches etc.” 
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“One lu'arfi of suoli tlnngh done by hoolipans. In law the persons 
and prop(‘rty of citizens fiT(‘ held fo sacred that they cannot be touched 
without proce6K('s of law. I have seen debtors in courts walk away in 
unconcern with gold chains dangling on their waistcoats in spite of 
orders of paynru'nt against them. 1 have seen accused charged with crime 
being fined and yet walking away with diamond rings on their fingers 
covering the amount of tlieir fines. In -all such casts, recovery has been 
made after warrants of public attachment and public sales, but the 
law that 18 bring just now admmistrred against non-co-operators is a 
law with(*ut restraint The caprice of an official represents the whole 
laiv in India 1 imagine that (‘v<’n uu<ler martial law some of the things 
that are rrp(»rted to have happi'iied could not be don(‘ with impunity. 
It is a pity that human beings can be found and used for playing a game 
so low as It IS being played by tlu* Government of India.” 

Some of the graver allegations, however, were denied by 
Govt. In fact, the non-co-operators made allegations which they 
cared not to i>rove in the law courts, and Government also made 
allegations which they, too, did not prove in the law-courts. 
So this vicious circle went on whirling and threw off from time 
to time fine products of popular riots on one side and Govt, 
repressions on the other. Space does not permit to detail all 
such affairs of this most troublous period in India. Short notes 
on the daily hapiieiiings will bo found in the Chronology 
(l>. p. 50 70), The Prince loft Calcutta on 30th Dec. for Burma 
and spent ten days there. His rece])tion in Burma was perhaps 
more cordial than in British India. 

The Prince in Madras 

From Pangoon the Prince then came to Madras whore 
ho landed on January 13th. 1922. And hero the reception 
that was accorded to him was in every way a smaller edition 
of the notoiious Bombay reception of the 17th. November. 
There was a grand reception and there was a groat riot, 
though not so extensive and murderous as at Bombay. The 
chief festive-makers here, besides the Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians and big Rajahs and Zamindars, were the Adi-dravi- 
dians and noii-Brahmans, people who, from the low social 
position a.'-signed to them by the higher classes, have geneially 
come to entertain a sort of hatred for the latter. On the 
day of the Prince's landing, the Adi dravidians and non- 
Erahmans joyously joined the reception while the Hindus 
and Moslems observed a complete hartal. Street urchins 
hooted and hissed the loyalists. Stones were thrown at 
them. Sir P. Theagaraya Chetty, the great non-Brahmap 
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leader of the city, was molested in the way and could not 
proceed to Govt. House. At the Pachiappa's College where 
the loyalist Adi-dravid scouts and volunteers were congregated, 
hooliganism prevailed, stones being thrown by both sides. 
Pedestrians were molested, motor cars were stoned, public 
streets wore barricaded by filthy dust-bins, and many people 
were prevented from joining the welcome demonstration. 
Practically at the very gate of Govt. House the rioters 
demolished a band-stand and tore off the decorations, all 
the while shouting with the name of Mahatma Gandhi on 
their lips ! The Elphinstono Cinema was next attacked, its 
bunting torn down, windows broken, store-room burst open 
and the films brought out and burnt. Electric lights and 
fittings were ruined beyond description and only the stout 
t^ak-doors of the Cinema Hall saved it from a total wreck. At 
Triplicane liquor shops wore looted and burnt, and oven 
Esplanade Road was burst into and its arches and decorations 
pulled down and sot fire to. Military pickets soon came, and 
order was restored. The Govt, of Madras had not followed the 
examples of the other Governments in Upper India in declaring 
volunteer associations unlawful, and, as was justly said by the 
Englishman of Calcutta : “There was no repression in Bombay 
and Madras and riots followed. There was repression in 
Calcutta and there were no riots.’’ The observations of two 
impartial British journalists on the Prince's tour in India are 
given in the following pages (pp. 345-52). 

The Indian National Congress 

Of far more public importance than all this child's play 
of royal tour and its attendant trail of sorrows and repression, 
was the session of the Indian National Congress in X'mas 
week 1921. The great Ahmodabad Congress is memorable for 
more than one reason. More than 20 thousand of its devoted 
workers from all over India were in jail—the President-elect 
was in jail, the General-Secretaries were in jail, and all the 
great stalwarts of the N-C-0 were in jail. But Gandhi was 
free, and his name could raise even the dead. And from the 
dead mass of India up rose thousands of new recruits. Turn 
of events had clean swept the dead old past. Gone that 
anglicised institution, the western gibberish, the western 
dressj the western cast. A rejuvinated, nationalised, Indianised 
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Congress, clad in national dress, squatting on the floor in 
Indian style, talking the Indian language, sat in Indian 
fashion at the feet of its great loaders. Only two questions 
were at the fore : Gandhi’s civil disobedience and Hasrat 
Mohani’s independence resolution. The latter was defeated 
and Gandhi, as ever, prevailed. (For the full proceedings of the 
Congress and other national political institutions see the 
appendix). 

Civil disobedience now loomed largo. It was announced 
to bo started from the 1 nth. January 10*22. On Jan. 11th. an 
important ladies’ meeting was held in the Congress oflice at 
Lucknow, even tliough the prohibition order under S. 114 
remained there in forc>. At this meeting the daughters of 
Pt. Jagat Narain, the Minister of the U. P. Govt, and one a 
daughter-iiidaw of Pt. Motilal Nehru, then in jail, were taking 
leading part along with the presid(‘nt, Mrs. Abdul Quadir. 
Kesolutions were passed urging ladies to wear Khadder 
and a committee was formed to do propaganda work. In 
Calcutta, too, Mrs. Das, and the ladies of her family, and Mrs. 
Majumdar took the leading part in organising mootings on the 
15th and the following days. Those moot ings were broken up 
by the Calcutta police, and soon getting tired of arresting 
the endless number of volunteers, the police, under the 
load of the European Deputy Commissioner, followed the 
novel plan of dispersing the meetings by baU)n charge, 
reminding one of similar methods adopted by the German 
police to disperse socialist gatherings in Berlin. But people still 
continued to attend with ])roken limbs and heads till some days 
later a lady was almost killed by a blow on the head. 

At Poona the civil resisters resumed ]>ickoting the liquor 
shops. Mr. II. V. Tuli)uIo, Municipal Chairman, along with 19 
others was arrested for this and fined, and distress warrants 
were issued to realise the fine, this being here regarded better 
repression than locking up in jail. The picketing went along 
unabated. In the U. P., things were more w^arm. At several 
places there was a conflict between the police and the civil 
resisters, but a free use of the baton, as at Calcutta, settled 
them. At Jhajjar in the Punjab the civil resisters forcibly took 
possession of the Town Hall and picketed even the city gates. 
At Guntur a no-tax campaign was started. And things went 
on like this all over India for the space of a fortnight. 
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On the Prince in India 

“It is easy to be wise after the event, but in this oaFo 
nearly everyone was wise before it also With the exceptiiui 
of the oontrat‘tors and the extremists, scarcely anyoiie in India 
wished the Prince of Wales' to come. The army did not w'ant 
him, nor did the Civil Service outside Simla, nor did the res¬ 
ponsible merchants in Bomliay and elsewhere, nor did the 
Native Killers, whose finances are scarcely recoverin^( from 
the visit of his great-uncle, nor did the educated Indians, 
whether friendly or hostile to the Governmeiit, nor did the 
people. All agreed, whatever their politics or rank, that 
now is not the time for a solemn and delicate ceremonial, 
that the existence of the tie betw^cen England and India 
should not be emphasized at the moment it is under revision, 
that the ancient troubles and complicated sorrows of a conti¬ 
nent cannot be soothed by sending a pleasant young man about 
in railway trains, all hand shakes and jollity, and proclaiming 
in bis graver moments that be is “anxious to learn/' No 
doubt the Prince is anxious, and no doubt be will learn, but 
it will be at the expense of the other people. While the visit 
has intensified existing problems, it has ako created problems 
of its own. Ilis safety has to be secured, and the unfortunate 
Government, afflicted wdth Moplabs and the Diarchy and 
other genuine difficulties, has in addition to persuade hundreds 
of millions of people not to be rude. All this w^as foreseen, 
and, though apparently avoidable, has come to pass. Fate 
did not conceal w^hat was written in her scroll. 

“Imperial pride and the wu’ll of a Viceroy are the agents 
through which Fate has worked. It w^as unseemly to our 
weavers of Empire that a royal progress should be twice post¬ 
poned ; it would look as if they doubted India's enthusiasm, 
it w^ould look what it w^as, in fact. Prestige can only be 
maintained by pretending it has not been questioned. And 
this high logic was confirmed by the considered conclusions 
of Lord Reading. Whom the Viceroy consulted it is difficult 
to say ; I am told, on good authority, that in inviting the 
Prince he acted against the advice of his Provincial Governors, 
who reported public opinion as everywhere hostile, and in 
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accordaDce with the assuaraiice of his Indian councillors, 
Pundit Malaviya and others, who promised adequate success. 
Which account, if true, shows how little emijient Indians can 
know about their own cuunti^nien ; but anyhow, it is easier 
to believe than another account which says that the Prince 
has come to India because he wanted to come. A few people 
argued that he came in order to announce some dramatic boon, 
such as was conferred by his father at Delhi—an acceptable 
settlement with Turkey, ])crhaps ; but the Viceroy has point¬ 
ed out that any such announcement would be unconstitutional 
and that wo must expect nothing from this visit but the 
honour of it. 

“It is in Calcutta that the new trouble started. The 
Bombay riots, terrible to the victims, did not harm the Go¬ 
vernment, because they piovoked a reaction in the visitor’s 
favour, arid placed Mr Gandhi in a dillicult iiosition. The 
reception at Bombay was no* bad, and after it the Prince dis¬ 
appeared into the deserts of Kajputana, dining with the 
Maharaja of Rullam, staying with the Maharana of Udaiiiur, 
who is descended from the Sun, etc , all of which is easy and 
safe. But vvlnui he reappeared in British India, at Allahabad, 
a changed atmosphere awaited hini, because, during his tour 
in the Native States, the Government had taken to repression. 
The day of bis landing (November 17th) had, in Calcutta, 
been observed as a Hartal and as a full dress rehearsal of the 
reception intended for him. Eye witnesses—awed English¬ 
men—bring amazing accounts. They say that the volunteer 
organization was perfect, with police and permits complete, 
and displayed a calm enthusiHsm that was very impressive, 
and an efliciency that could only come from careful prepara¬ 
tion The discovery that Indians can run a great city with¬ 
out European assistance tilled tlie Calcutta merchants wifh 
dismay, and they a])pealed to l^ord Ronaldshay. The volun¬ 
teer organizations were declared unlawful in British India. 

“As a result of tliib firm policy the Prince, when he 
reached Allahabad, was greeted by five miles of deserted 
streets, and by scarcely any bunting. He is said to have 
resented the insult, and if so, it shows how completely he 
has been secluded from reality, for he ought to have known 
that such an insult was possible at any moment of the tour. 
The spirit of self-sacrifice in Indians is often spasmodic and 
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(emporary, but while it lasts, it is sui)remo ; uothiug can stand 
against it, and at the moment of writing most of the educated 
population is ready to go to jail. The Moderates are desert¬ 
ing the Government ])ecauso their protest against the arrests 
have been ignored. Important Indian ollicials resign their 
posts, often under pressure from the zanana. The wife and 
daughters of a member of the U. P. Government go on hunger- 
strike, and his withdrawal from iiublic life can only be a 
matter of hours. A man whose brother has been arrested 
condoles with the sister-in-law ; she, and his owui sister, 
repulse him indignantly ; there is nothing to mourn here, 
they say, it is those who have not gone to jail who should 
feel sorrow and shame. Another lady, whose husband 
expects arrest, tries to learn how to carry on his Swaraj work 
in his absence, although unsympathetic to Swaraj, and pre¬ 
fers to remain unguarded when he loaves her, rather than 
return to the comfort of her family. Those three instances 
(all >vith name attached) happened to come to my notice. 
There must be thousands more, proving that the women as 
well as the men are desperate. Heroism is common in no 
country, and few Indians could share, with Mr. Gandhi, a 
martyrdom deliberate, long-draw^n, and obscure. But any 
Governrneiit can create heroism by foolish edicts, as Rome 
found when she directed the Early Christians to worship the 
Emperor, and the Government of India is finding in conse¬ 
quence of its semi-mystical parade of the Prince of Wales*. 

“Fresh featured and smiling, the Prince has, of course, 
certain human assets and the students of Benares University 
are said to have been delighted with his appearance, and to 
have cheered when a turban was put on his head. But it 
is doubtful whether his jolly, democratic manner, so welcome 
to our colonies, will suit a land which was once the nursery, 
and is still the lumber-room, of kings. If royalty is to go 
down in India it must go down strong. The Princess naif 
hesitations, his diffidence, his friendly avow^als of ignorance, 
do not produce the effect intended. Indians wish he was 
having a nicer time, and could have come privately for some 
sport; but his royal aspect is not discussed, nor has he revealed 
it himself in any of his public utterances. What he does or is 
they do not discuss; they are not interested, because he re¬ 
presents no traditions which they can recognise—not AlamgiFs, 
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nor Sivaji’s, nor even Queen Victoria’s. He belongs to the chatty 
handy type of monarch which the West is producing rather 
against time, and of which the King of the Belgiaiis is the lead¬ 
ing example. It is a typo that can have no future in India. If 
it is crowned another work, if the subordinate Englishman 
in the country had also been “naif” and genial, if the subal¬ 
terns and Tommies and European engineers and schoolmasters 
and policemen and magistrates had likewise taken their 
stand u])on a common humanity, instead of the pedastal 
of race—then the foundation of a democratic Empire might 
have been well and Indy laid. But the good fellowship 
cannot begin at the top ; there it will neither impress the 
old-fashioned Indian who thinks a Prince should not be a 
fellow, nor conciliate the Oxford educated Indian who is 
excluded from the local Club. It will be interpreted as a 
device of the Government to gain time, and as an e\idence 
of fear. Until tbe unimportant Englishman here condescend 
to hold out their hands to “natives”, it is waste of money to 
dispLiy the atfabililies of the Hou'-c of Windsor. 

“By the time these remarks are printed the \)rogress will 
be nearly over. Mr, Gandhi enjoins politeness, but his con- 
coptio i of politone-s is not that held by Royalty who will 
scarcely be appeased by deserted thorough-farts and closed 
shops. Direct protests are unlikely, because the idea of 
abstention has entered deeply into the Indian mind. On the 
other hand, the methods of Non-co-operation pass inevitably 
into violence ; the line between persuasion and compulsion 
is dithcult to draw ; and there will be ciniioss obscure tussels 
btitween the shop-keepers who have dosed and those who 
want, to reni nil ojxoi, tus^ds iii wdiich the autiiorities gladly 
int,crv4Uie ; “ 1\> prot.« ot law abid.mg citizens and to enforce 

onlor.” The formal i and tlie results are both familiar. It 
IS S'ld that, the pie i>uro of a young man should bo spoilt, but 
it i'^ s idd r til ii hundixnls ol or her young men should bo in 
pri.>oij on account iif ids visit, to tl’cir country. What one 
may call the general Indian trouble exists in any case, and 
is (Ijoply am! complexly rooted in the past. But this parti¬ 
cular trouble seems the needless decision of a day, unless 
indeed, w^^ suptio^o that Fate and not volition rules the 
Emp ro, and that a rapid darkouiiig of our stage has been 
decreed. 



The New Republic 

, On the Prince in India 

“The visit of the Prince of Wales to India undertaken 
after much questioning was undoubtedly intended by the 
British Cabinet as a means of conciliation. As the King’s 
speech at Belfast marked a change of policy in Ireland from 
repression (o discussion, so from the Prince was to bo expected 
an announcement which would bring the position of Great 
Britain in India, and of India within the Empire, within the 
bounds of negotiation. The British Cabinet could scarcely 
have been so lacking in knowledge of the situation in India as 
to send the Prince with nothing but fair words in his mouth. 
They made that mistake in the case of the Duke of Con¬ 
naught. Undoubtedly it was assumed that the personality 
of the Prince and the general glamour of Royalty would make 
an immediate appeal to the ignorant masses ; but it must 
further have been recognised that if there were no positive 
results from the Ro>al visit the olFect of this appeal would 
soon bo lost or turned against the British Rule with a violence 
proportionate to the disappointment. The Piince was either 
a vessel of reconciliation or an agent of provocation. On the 
two questions about which opposition to British rule in India 
centres, the Prii co was in a peculiarly fa\(mrable position to 
act as mediator. The first of these is that of the Khilafat, 
the British subjection of the Muslim world culminating in the 
partition of Turkey. That this should be the result of a AVar 
which India aided the Emi)ire to win is especially galling to 
the Mussalmans of India. The pledges and the promises 
which the Indian Government made to the subjects presu¬ 
mably in good faitb are in direct conllict with the policy 
of the Departments of Foreign AlFairs and the Colonies. Mr. 
Montagu, Secretary for India, is in opposition to Lord Curzon 
and Mr. Churchill. This is a situation to meet which the 
Crown has been reserved. 

“The Prince could at least assure himself by personal 
investigation that Britain is paying in India for the Treaty of 
Sevres and its hostility to Angora. 
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“The second question which has advanced agitation 
against British Kiile is that of the Punjab atrocities and the 
punishment of those responsible for them. In this matter 
the embarassment of the British Government is equally acute. 
For the British have created an Ulster in India consisting first 
of British officials and soldiers who would find residefnee in India 
intolerable excei)t on the theory of Divine Bight of a superior 
race, and secondly, of those Indians who for reasons of posi¬ 
tion, business, or property, find their interest bound up with 
British Rule. It is this section of the pulffic, like Ulster more 
loyal than the King himself, to ^\hich the British Governors 
and Generals are in the first instance responsible. As Ulster 
prepared an armed revolt in order to protect her allegiance, 
so this Indian Ulster in sus])ectod of provoking the Punjab 
atrocities in order to render almrtive the Home Rule plans of 
Mr. Montagu. When (General Dyer’s massacre was known in 
England, liberal journals i)ointed out that since protection of 
an infinitely small ruling class in the midst of a vast alien 
population was the first duly of the Indian soldier, ho must in 
the last analysis, bo ready to meet the alternative which Dyer 
met with such insane mi&iudgniont at Amritsar. It was 
impossible to punish Dyer, O’Dwyer and their gang. To the 
Indian Ulster they had been faithful e\en unto the death of 
thousands of men, women and little children. It was impos¬ 
sible to prevent General Dyer’s grateful compatriots from 
giving him tvventyone thousand pounds in addition to his 
pension. It was only after every effort had been made and 
had failed to secure justice upon these miscreants that Gandhi 
declared that co operation with such a Government was a 
moral degradation to India and a stain upon the honour of 
every Indian. To his protest all that the Duke of Connaught 
could reply was “Forgive and Forget”. And it is to the 
Indian Ulster that Lord Reading’s pathetically jocular 
speeches before Anglo-Indian clubs are directed—speeches 
delivered and received with a sinking of heart which the 
faithful punctuation “laughter and applause ” cannot conceal. 
The greatest obstacles to the reconciliation between England 
and India is the Indian Ulster, and the only voice to which 
any Ulster will listen is that of the Crown. The Prince 
of Wales can tell the Indian Ulster in popular parlance 
“where it gets off”. 
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“For, as the Jl^eh(7ninisier Gazette just uow admitted, it is 
impossible to stay in India in opposition to the United 
demand of the Indian people and this demand is formulating 
itself with extreme rai)idity. As in Ireland the British Kaj 
seems to be moviF>g always in the roar of popular unrest and, 
instead of interceptiF>g it or heading it off by statesmanlike 
methods. The Amritsar massacre took place in April 1919. 
Not until December did (he House of Commons consider the 
matter ; and even with Hie Report of the Hunter Commission 
before it, it failed to do justice. In response to this failure 
Gandhi launched the first measures of non-co-operation to 
which came the Duke of ConnaughHs magnanimous but 
belated reply. 

“The Montagu-Chelmsford grant of Legislative Councils 
for India composed of appointed and elected members was a 
step towards Home Rule ; but the first meeting did not take 
place until 1921 when the Indian National Congress had 
already become the voice of the Indian people. The Khilafat 
Commission was allowed to go to London to plead the cause 
of Itelam, but meanwhile the British were aiding Greece against 
Angora, and last October the Khilafat Committee replied 
threatening to declare indcpciidence uidess such assistance 
ceased. The arrest of the Mohammedan leaders, the Ali 
Brothers and Dr. Kitchlow, and their sentence to two years* 
imprisonment on November 1st, was followed immediately by 
Gandhi*s declaration of the final measures of non-co-operation, 
refusal of taxes and military service. 

“The visit of the Prince of Wales was deriounced by Gandhi 
as a further attempt to palliate the Punjab and Amritsar, 
and breach of faith with the Mussalmans. lie declared 
that “India will refuse to welcome the representatives of a 
system which she is sick to death’* and whose visit is “an 
insult added to injury”. At the same time he pledged the non- 
co operators anew to their doctrine of non-violence as a 
measure for the personal safety of the Prince and foi all 
Europeans. The arrival of the Prince at Bombay was the 
occasion both of demonstrations of loyalty and of counter- 
demonstrations which resulted in serious rioting in which the 
Parsees especially suffered. To this Gandhi’s answer is given 
in terms of humiliation and contrition. He declares that he 
bolds himself personally responsible for the spirit of revolt 
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laments that he cannot fully control and dibcii)line that spirit, 
and confes es that in the light of this fact he has come to the 
conclusion that mass civil disobedience cannot be started at 
present. In other words, he admits a serious check to that 
revolutionary movement which by its peaceful methods has 
gained such dignity and prestige in the eyes of the world. 

“(Tundlii accepts responsibility for the outbreak but that 
responsi])ility belongs in far higher degree to the British. 
After all their rule must finally rest on the consent of the 
governed, and if that consent is largely withdrawn in conse¬ 
quence of their acts, the burden of proof is upon them. It is 
for them to define their position in India, by negotiation or by 
the sword. If the indiaii Ulster has its way, it will be by the 
sword. Already the Government seems determined to press 
the advantage which it immediately gains by the outbreak of 
violence. On pretext of the necessity of providing for the 
safety of the Prince, the authorities are arresting Nationalist 
leaders iii various cities in advance of his visit—Lajpat Rai in 
Lahore, Moti Lai Neliru in Allahabad—and by so doing arc at 
once offering a challenge to the people and deprivir^g them of 
a leadership that so far has been a restraining influence. 
The Khilafat movement has been outlawed. Everywhere 
the native Indian troops are being replaced by Gurkhas who 
are as much alien mercenaries in India as the Swiss in 
Medieval France. The presence of the Prince in India offers 
an occasion for the application of statesmanship, and we repeat 
our belief that the British Cabinet would not have sent him 
without planning to take advantage of it. That this intention 
is rapidly being defeated by the Indian Ulster is beyond doubt. 
Gandhi has made himself personally responsible for the safety 
of the Prince who under this protection could go into the 
meeting of the Indian National Congress and hear India 
herself on the subject of her wrongs. Instead, he lurks within 
the pale of Indian Ulster, enjoying the shameful prodigality 
of the Gaekwar of Baroda, exchanging toasts with Lord Read¬ 
ing, and uttering public idatitudes like the Duke of Connaught 
while his Royal progress becomes a trail of blood. Once more 
the fair hopes and honest intentions of benevolent Imperialism 
have been defeated by the inevitable conditions of Imperial 
rule. 



The Malaviya Conference 

J10MBA)\ JAMrjlV UTll & irriH, 1922 

rWly in January last a Round Table Conference of 
leaders of all shades of political opinion under the lead of Pundit 
Madan Mohon Malaviya was arranged to bo held at Ponibay. 
The following letter settii»g forth the reasons for such a coii- 
fereiice was circulated to about 300 leading Indians, irros})ective 
f)f political creed or party, inviting them to signify thtu’r 
willingness to join.~- 

“rii/ AlinnMlalKid Coneress, by ngocting tin* motion for iiidepi'iideTice 
iiud I'llaxing Mi(‘ mandatory cliaiMcbT ot llu* non-co-operation riboliition 
has g<m(‘ so Tie way t,{U\ jirds com* I at mg tlu* largo 8(‘ctiou of the pul lie 
which ih oi)jio->v‘d to f.iTvVd marcht'S m pji’itios This boetnoi has not 
r. ceutly b*(‘ii vay art. cuhito, but. its iiiilu<‘ii(‘e on that ac(a)nrit is not 
t.he Id'cisiv*. Whdi the position of the Congress has been thus 
streiigtlieii‘ d on the one sale, tli<‘ coutitci anoe given by it to tin* early 
adopt ion ot ag'^r bsivo Cl vd Disoborln nee oannol l)Ut cause anxiity It 
tiler. (oi*(‘ bynoves us all, both the uovernment and tin* ju'Ofde, to strain 
(‘N(‘rv nerve to h(*e that Civil I) soh(‘dience is not resorted to until at 
least it !•» far m<n*e oh\ious than at pivsi'Ut tliat tlu* resources ot reason 
ami statesmansliip ha\e be(‘n exhausted The gn at obstacle in tin way 
of attempting tins at present is the pul.e^ adopted oy the Government, 
within the last few' weeks of extending and applving the (Timinal i.aw 
Amendment Act and the bedit (ms Met tings Act, eveiituatiiig in w hole- 
sale arrests and imprisonments, including thos'* of many men of high 
cbaracti r and integrity. Tliis policy is in our opinion both unjust and 
unwdse, the more so as it (airaes on the top of thr* di^eontent created by 
the failure on tin* part of tlic Government to satisfy the demands of the 
people with reference to the (luestious nbating to the I'unjab, the Khilafat 
and Sw'araj As the Liberal Kedcrat on, wdiicli met tin* other day at 
Allahabad, has rightly pointed out, tins pobey has defeated its own obji ot. 
by alienating popular sympathy imd agova\ating the geiural unrest, 
A eonsuh v.iblf^ body of opinion in tin* rf>uutr\ is anxious to se(^ a sittle- 
ment effect'd winch would make it possible to secure the redress of 
political grievances and the satisfaction of natioml aspirations in an 
atmosphere of peace and harmony. The Aliracdabad Congress, in reject¬ 
ing the proposal for severing India’s connection with the British Linpire, 
has n fleeted tlie opinion still retained by the bulk of thoughtful p( ojile 
in the country that it is possible to achieve full national development 
w’itbin the orbit of the British Commonwealth. It is, therefore, neces¬ 
sary at this juncture for all those who realise the disastrous conseiiuences 
bound to ensure ou a continuance of the present deadlock to confer 
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1no> t,lioT an<l (Icviso monn« it will bo possiblo tf> opou wide the 

ilour to an lionmirnbli'‘i(‘tt]rin(‘nl. It lias botoi su<?[,TSf(‘(l lliaL with this 
L-bjtM't, in view <i r«'i»voS(‘UlM.1 i\o conf«‘ieiu*o blmuUl be nilh<1 t4> consnlir 
rlic fiit aatioikin all ils a‘’|M‘ots audio ilocido u}>on a course leading to a 
sali'^faeluTy Si>hilit>n of tli(‘ pi-t'Si^ni dilbeulli4>. II sou are in faxoiir of 
=5neh a t’onb Tenee please ]<‘t us bnow al ^our earliest eon vi'nieiice, pre- 
terably wire, whether y<iu will l»e abh'io attend tli(‘(’oiifen iice v^hicli 
ib pjoposed to be ludd in Itoinbav on the I trh iiistant and <tb)ie(*”__^ 

'Phis loitor was signed )>y Punrlil Malaviya and 
Messrs .liiniah, Jayakar, A. Sara]>hai, K. Nataraian and 
(i. M. Bhurt'ri—oniinent Indian loaders not bolon^^M’ng to any 
of tlio parly organisations. In response to this invitation 
lome'K)0 oirn’nont represeniativo Indians from different parts 
ol the ('onntry, re]nvsonling all shades of political opinion, 
signified their assent and met on the l lth January 192.1 
in the Cowasjee Jehangir Hall, Boml)ay. Prominent Congress 
men were all hy this time either in jail or undergoing trial, 
ami those that wore free mostly signitied their approval 
and left themselves to be represented by Mahatma (bandhi 
who attended, 'J'he ]>redominont part oi the assembly was, 
however, eomposed of t he leading Moderates and there were 
also such non-party men as Sir P. C. I^oy anti Sir M. 
Visvwesvaraya. The National lahoral League, the Moslem 
Ijoague, the Khilafat Conference, the Christian Conference, 
the Anglo-Indian Conference, the Council of Stale and I he 
Indian Legislatures were all fully and amply ropresontod. 

Never before had any Conbwenco in India mot under a 
graver situation or niidcr happier aus]>iees. The country was 
faced with a grave and a serious si I nation. The Covernmeni 
indulged in a widespread and systematic repression all over I he 
country. And, on the other liand, the Congress, a(‘Cording to 
it.s declarations at Ahmedabad I hat they have only one answer 
to make to this iioliey viz., general civil disobedience, was 
about to start I’ivil disol>edie!ieo on a very large scale. It was 
therefore universally recognised liy llio (b>nference that the 
Covernment policy if continued could only ullimately lead to 
absolute despotism, and the Congress policy if ct>nlinued, could 
only ultimately load to a hopeless i///pas>e. The Conference 
under the eirenmstanees universally felt that the only solid ion 
lay in honour.ahle and peaceful settlemeid- between Ibo 
(iovernment and the representatives pf the )>eople. The ]>ro- 
ceedings began at 3 r, m. 
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Pandit Malaviya in ‘spolv*^ fur 

an hour and a half ('xplainin^' how I ho non co ojjtnal i<>ii 
inoianioni had dev<3lopod .^Inp )»v .‘ lop owinif in I hn ini,^ 
lakes and hhnidm's nnide kyihe (Jo\(‘rmneni aiid liow niferly 
nnjnslifiahio wa^ the policy of wholc.^ale reprcs.sion ad«»ptt’i| 
hy the Ooverinnenl lie al^^o dwcdl upon the ('oiidiI ioiin 
under wliich a l^ound 'I'aldt^ ( ’onference ((.nid he lertiield .ahoiit 
if or<h‘r lo reac h an honourahle sefJlenu*n( on (he i ot (he 
!'unjal», Khilai’jit .and Swarai with i he (»ov( rnnn nt ll(‘ Ihtui 
prt)posod Sir Saidvaran Nair lo llu' chair. 

Sir Sankaran theai cdied upon Mr. Jinnah lo e xplain 
u Irit. 1 Ih‘ (oii\(‘ners had in mind in c on vcuiin;.', I he (loTilereiae 

Mr. Jinnah explained af len/^lh the oliject and read oul 
a resolnfion which, h(3 said, li.ad drafted /ifler a diK- 

eussion amonj>st themselves and whic h strongly nr^^ed thedefiii* 
ability of ji Ivound Tahh* (knifcTcuic c‘ under c onditiofis ac'C'Optalde 
to Mr. (landhi and Ihe (io\ernmc‘nt, tin' idea being to put a 
stop to cert‘ain actisilie.s on hc»th sidc'i', The olcject ol t fie 
Oonferei ce was to settle th('> terms of truce, hut ho added, 
that there eould hc^ no (k>nt<rence until tho Vie'eroy gave 
an asRuranee that ho had the sanetion ol tho British (lovorn- 
mont liohind him for earrying iido olfoet whatever decision 
might he reached hy tin' .suggested (kmference. 

Mahatma Gandhi who was next invited to speak thaidccd 
tho eonvoners for bringing all ]»art!o.s together on a eomnion 
platform, as it. gave him an opportunity, for whieh he was pining, 
to lay hare lus heart to his moderate friends. So far as he 
was personally c'oneerned, he was cpiite willing to attend any 
Ponferenc'e without making any conditions, hut the position 
w’^aa cjuite different in so far as tin* Congress and noji co opera 
tors were c-oiieenn'cl. Aniong other c'onditiona he insi.sted 
that all ]colitie,il prisoners, inelnding those imprisoned under 
the Criminal liaw Amendment and Seditions Meetings Acts 
fnn.st he rele.-i.sod Ixdore the proposal for a Kouml Table Cojj- 
feronce eofdd he aecepted. Ife was not there to ask lor the 
humiliation of (leneral Dyer or Sir M rTI>w\er. He did not 
wish to see a single human being luimiliah'd. What he was 
eonoerned to know was that tho heart of the (Jovernnnuit had 
changed and that it showed true repentance. He recounted a 
long tale of (lovernment's .sin.s of omission and c'ommi.sr)it»n, 
lading up to the present, silu.ation, whieh was worse than 
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i* * MUM' 1 vv As one illustration, ho mentioned 

<• u' Miiu lifdiar which had been saddled with 

' ; u.ii\{ unlu ' Wo .Mlvod thc Confereiice if they realised 
• Mituu i.tr of the punitive police meant, and main- 
< •-r ,• -M l ut;* is surh thincfs were happening in the coun- 
M*\ fu ()l th{‘ Goviuaiment, the talk of 

•) ’’ t . -ah futile. Whil«3 expressing his 

f 1 ' M ' ‘<’M < i ' uhi('h lion co-operitors had been guilty 
, . : , ' h ' ' • <>! ]s<‘ (piite satisfied with the progi*ess 

' ' ‘tu)); nn>\einent-. As regards the sutfei'irgs 

' ' u eo w' nlsors, v.diich wcie quite voluntary, 

-■ I i r )i !,u! o!..^ of them had ev(M’com plained on 

■ i!. -' Mi\ Oiiidhi puintod out how in accepting 

’ i . • 1 ' I I V) :in‘ f-onoioauioe, the non co-operators wanted 
1 *' )niu'ithr with the conveners, but that beyond 
' il) \ 1 ! (,* wint to b(‘ a parly to the ])assing of the 

Mi'-u s ]>• f!.o t\)i!ier('noo. But that did not mean 
’Mh \ di i t. e \v‘u»i to associ'ite themselves with the Con- 
lu! II ‘ to 0 ! i-'' ihoul a?' lionourablo settleniont in a proper 
aiiijo-p{j. r ' T'’ r.‘ w i'-: a war between non-co-operators and 

ilu‘oMier p ’My, m r] it : o’llfl not be broken without the former 
. -M V 1 i!.g 1 t< t,d priuciple atid the latter joining them. A 

to) i -r- i- vra : tlieir goat but a proper deedaration of 

pudiuuc- (,u ih‘ |ur: of tiie i^overnment, and there could ]>0 no 
in a\n )M>h «e until thc rTovornmonl ndraced their 

steps. 

Ho’uius’i W.idia, the groat Moderate Leader of 
]• nhi'/, lui'l-M' i\ mart ihh‘ s[teech which was only next in 
' ' . ' n c ~ to til,it ol M. (Landhi. Referring to the Punjab 

' :• '!■' ' ,‘!id that w:rs v-ry veil to forgive and forgot. The 

i< -v.f'pmust ! .1 50 opnonunity to redress these wrongs. He 
in!d it I. (' ’ tic' ITou-^o of Lords which did not count, but 
I m iii'if!- in v\ iM'li th • (^ovnoMiment. of India, the Secretary of 
' ai!'} til ' !lo’U(' Oi Conimons had dealt with these wrongs 

]»y (diar.ietf'i! ' g (bun l)\or’s action as aiderror of judgment’ was 
I ‘ dly t.,o iM'i‘h foi’ l!i.‘ t>e('pl<* to accept. How can we forget 
1 lu‘ Luiijah wit i!g \ ho .tiir!^ M’hen some of the authors of these 
are -tii] !»‘forc our eyes and continue to remind us 
didv of the Ihiniah wrongs by the position they still held in 

t !',r ^‘'luicM 
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Referring to tbo next grievanoo of tlu* ju-opin, <!. ' 
Khilafat wrongs, he asked : was it or \mjs it i.ol a lavt \i 
when the Government of England \Aas in di: tu"*s. tin' J j ,in ‘ 
Minister of England gave a i>lodgc. in J:ii:ijarv J!)!*' in;,! 
Turkey’s integrity would ho ]u*eser\r,l i II is salol lint ti n', 
was said in order to get more recruits in indi.i, lint i: ii:n 
Mahomedans of India had known that tl»'‘ ]»1(dge v t > lu m 
intended to be fulfilled, he ventured to mul llj.it Mj- j j 
have been no response. 

Then sjie.aking on the Kefoin*-:, Sii lit !] n ji Wio'ii ^ :d 
when the Reforms neie inlroonecd, ! i. jO). 

dored them to b(‘. satisfactory, and uc ;.i, p . - J to ..d-n n 

successful, but the reiu’essioii that r.. bini " ’.liii - i-n \v»'t • 
the last two months has caused a gi*('at . ear'di!'/ !■ >’i 
and wo began to consider ^^h<*lhe,l• ;dt(U' ;i,i t’,’ • i.. • . , 
are worth much, 'riiings ba\e happen.! d \vl... hit‘ 

to conceive in the old regime. Wc li.nc li',- . Ind.,.! i 

tivcCouncillcrsiiit.lv' Go\eriinn‘nl <•; hvl't, '' ; 't \ 

doing? AVe have two or three inoiin 'i’*' . i i ;.‘<s ’ J 
to each of tlio ])ro\^’’ci;d (R>\ornnv h . • ' 
of J^^xecutive CouiK'illors s > . v 

that law and oiahu* are outsiviv' the .'i.i. ‘ 

Ministers are e((ually re^^j 'slblo tor tin • • ^ 

If they are not consulted or a'\‘ cnU'.t •' 

resign? T^aw and order are good in rlv,!* j * i .,!■«' • 

c/'.iiiot allow the wjuiton ai .so ot h’^- i . i! ; ■*' 

and order, as f^ourbons, IIa‘' liurg^ an ’ ('• Vi . e. 

the same idea, Wc caniK-i rlh v <*: i r .d .. , 

and liberty of the Press curlaii^-d j, . • d «' > n 

the manner tlv (’ovc i-nmeni li.n^ b on ' n. \\ 0 n j i j<' 
worth if liberty is l:dv(‘n away ' 

Proceeding, I]ormusji W a li... niv Is ’ • , 

od non-co-operation bcc.iuse ho h n. >!l\ I * bd, in;.: ;l 
would produce clvion lie (n>po-(' 1 n-.; ’b-.fl,. ^ 

because he honestly beliowd thal it Mo^dd hs (i to bj. 

He wound up by making a forvtuii appeal to ?dahi1n,a i ohi, 
to give up tbo idea of m.iss (ivil «bi^( I? fli.-i.ri' \v<]] -.-j 
dividual, and said that if it was left uv];, to d; ‘ ' ...v’.'fd 

people who understood the signinrance tli; ii ; enm hr 

would unhesitatingly say that ho would Ik- wiih MaliaMini 
Gandhi. 
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Mahatma Gaiulhi roplyiiif; lo 8ir llotiiiiis,|i W'adia said 
tli.it liG v.tis .iwiiic (it tlio (lan;H'r ahciu) in oiiitmrKiiig upon 
liiii'- oi\il'tlKsoltcdiGiJCt', and lie would tliinK lift}' limes liefore 
lie launched it, Jle had, thoiofure, ashed his friends and 
Congressmen not to do so. It has to lie done in a .sciontitic 
iiianinu and he had some eAperience ot it in South Africa. 
Jle had asked hi^ foliowui''^ lo wait and siui until he had 
done it himself. 

General Discussion. 

A general discussion followed in \n hiidi Messrs S. K. 
Bornanji, rl. A. WVidia, dehangir IVtil, S. Srinivasa Iyengar, 
Satjuimiirthi, besides ot.lnus took part. In ai’.cordance with 
.in understanding an iviul at previously at Mahatma (hindhi’s 
rosidellC(^ between lumselt and Ins co workers, no other 
non-cO'OpeiMtor took any part in tin; piociMuIings. 

Mahatma Gandhi in replying lo 11ni (h‘hat('appealed to 
file Moderates and the Indepemhuils to form .1 link he,tv\(3en 
the Govei’iinnud and non eo o]MU’at(»rs and not to ]>lare an 
nnduH stiain on tln^ latter who won^ willing to help them in 
I heir deliljcral lon^. 

tlther )iarti('^ in their turn all a]»pcaled lo Mahatma 
(dindlii, and il was suggisstial tliat tin* setihnnuil really 
lay ^^ith Cord Iveading on tln^ oim‘> hand ;md M. Gandhi on the 
otlnu*. Ihdorc adjourning flic (Jonferenoe np\>oin(e(l a eom- 
iiiiflee of lit) linally to .settle the terms of the re.solufions to he 
di^cu-fiod next «lay, .)Ui iho Mahatma again made il (dear that 
In; or his lellow non co operatoiv will have nothing to do ollici- 
allv \\illi the (yommittc'e, though In; would assist the ("oTnmitt.ee 
111 e-\rrv \\;jy he could niiotlirialiy or personally a,ml not a,s the 
P'pi esrii!ati ve ot Ijp' Congress. 

Nr\l dc»v, l ull January, tlu^ (kmunitlea: or ’JO .appointed 
tie \Me\iou . day to di'aft the term-of the resolutions, had 
tiieat diihr/alty in eoming to a .'.eltl' The Cominitte(3 

no'eting \\a,sin ld under ('Uea'il doors wko Sir Saukaian in tin* 
« Imir. It iM'gan at, lO in the morning and continued to sit ti'* 
late in tin c\«ujing, M.ih.xlni.a Gandhi aloin* of the Congr*. 
I'firty assisting it hut only .as a non-nnunher. 

Idle fuIlo^^ing point.s hint themselves to a discussion ot 
an acute character which threatened tnore than once to break 
U; lliH roii{rreni'‘(' , I hey a, e -- 
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(l) \\ licllk‘1’ lljo ivloaso of prisoners should he a coudilion 
prLM'0(l(ui( lo the summoning of a Round Tabic Coufcrciirr. 

(‘2) Wbcihei in addition to all the prisoners taken under 
the notifiiMtioijs, the polilual prisoners should not bo released. 

(5) W'hethrr the Katua i>risoiiers should not 1)0 released 
along with the rest. 

(l) Whether picketing of a bonatide and pearoful charao- 
ter then going on should not be stopped. 

(5) Whether the minimum demands should bo stated in 
regard to tho three fundamental i|uestions to which the 
Round Table Conference must address itself. 

At about () r.M. Sir Sankaran left the hall unable to 
agree with the resolutions which were framed, and the 
committee meeting havijig ejjdcd, the general meeting of tho 
Confeionee was rcsuriuMl. Sir M. Vis^osvara^a, late Dovvan 
of Mysore and one ot (he Vicen'gal Deputationists of tho 
last December, was put into the chair whic'h had boon rendered 
vacant by Sir Sankaran Nairas sudden departure, At 
the outset Pundit Malaviya explained that the com 
mitteo had adopted the re^olutions without oi^posilion and 
that Sir Sankaran could not wholly endorse the decision of 
the committee and had therefore left the committee and the 
Conference. lie regretted that Sir Sankaiam ISlair ftit 
obliged to take this step but he thanked him for having 
conducted the deliberations of the Conference and I ho 
eommittee. 

Mr. Jiniiah then placed the resolutions befuiu the 
Conference which were passed, all noii co o))cralor.s abstaining 
Irom voting. Before the resolutions were diseiksed and 
voted upon, Mahatma Candhi explained the position which 
ho and tho Congress party took with regard lo the resoIutioTis 
The following Resolutions were passed .— 

[n Tliib ('uuloJeliec stiuug'y of V)puiH)ii t,hut. 'In .j.lnjiC ) 

l»y tJic .n)\riiinu'iil wUlmi Uic Isist I’ou weeks, ol exti 'mg aiul .ii'pluiig 
l.hr t’niniuMl Law Acl. ainl tlie Sedit-ioub Mefdings Act tn 

various parttj of tin- count ly and ol miMiMiig iJie oidiiniry law iu < oiiUee 
(ion witli [lutitical otVeiices J<‘«.djng t wludcsalc aii'thtb and inipiisoiimtiits 
including those ol soDie of i-h( must, icspccted leadens and cdireitj. 
e-onst.ilutes ail unvMiiranted cucroaclnnent upon the elementary rights <>t 
cjlizensliip, of the freedom of the Press and UIh I'tv of speceh iind U)- 
tion, ha‘< defeati'd its own object by alienating populai’ sympathy and 
aggravating the g»*ueral discontent, and ought to be reversed willnnU 
dela \. 
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[2] This Ooiit'eiouce is furtlier of opinion tliiit until it is clear 
l)?yon(i any doubt tliat. no other means will secure a rodivss of the 
country’b grievances and the status of full Joponsible Government, tlie 
civil uisob'clieuce contemplated l>y the Alirocilabid Congicss ought not to 
be resorted to. 

[3] In lesjionse to the sentiment expressed b^^ 11. E. the Viceroy m 

hid speech at Calcutta on the 21st Dectmber l‘.t2I and in order to explore 
all m‘tliods ot reaching a harmonious and honour.ib’e S'dtlomeiit of the 
important issues now b-lore tlie country, namely, the I’unjab and Khilafat 
wrongs and the demand for Swaraj or fuil ivsponsib'e Government on 
the Doinirinm bios, tlu- Ctonfereuce supports tiie proiiosal for a Hound 
Tab’e Cnufi-u-nec b( t ween the Goveiammt and popuhir repres<*ntat ives, 
and is ot opinion that, in old r to pvo\ id(‘ a favourable atmospliei’e for 
the dispasbionaie considi-ration of tlie points lu contro\iray, all noti- 
licatlens jssu'-d and orders [lassed l>y Government under Act If of ltK)8 
part iw’o, and the 'Seditious Mei-tiugs Act, shouM lu* withdrawn, ami 
a'l pi is HI ii coiiMeP-d oi nndt‘i arrest or pr»>se<mt ions under the aforesaid 
nofcilications oi oivt in sboidd Ik- u-'eas d, as also the fatwa prisoners, and 
t hat in as inueli as pi laons ha\c b ‘*‘11 couxicted for non-vio'i'iit activities 
ami othei aet.xdi -s ot an innoct'iit ehaiaets r undtr co\lI of the ordinary 
hiws, a cuniiiiittie shouM be ai»[»ointed liy the Goxerumrnt consisting 

01 two iiei'ftons, one to Ik- nominated by tin'0ox 11 ament and the otli-r 

by the Committee of the Conference appointed by lesoiution No o 
xxitli poxxarto 1 hem to ajipoint an unitnre to investigate the cases of the 
pei’ai as liei iiilH'loi'• ref'MTed lo, and tliat sm^a ot tliem as might be 

i'eeoiuiueudi'd liy the said Committee oi umpire be released, and that 
pending - results ol the said Conferonce all hartals, picketing and civil 
disoli.-diiMice sliou’d C'-ase 

[1] Tin's ('onlVieiiee is hkewisi* .o' i pn' ni that haxing regard to 

till* cniieal situati iu m the • ^nliw ai 1 the uesirability of i ft.-cting an 
early seU.l ■ 111 -lit, th • bound Ta’'!e ' \>nh rouci' sliould he calh‘d as soon 
as possible 4iud thai^ Jlis INlaji-M’s ‘'oveimneni should elothe His Excel- 
lencx tln‘ Viceroy xxitli tlie auihoi ‘ j necessary for the purpose of arrixiug 
at a settle, .enl. 

Personnel of the Committee 

(o) Without at. pieseiit going into the particulars of tlie demands 
of the countiy xvir.li rehuiice to the Punjah, Khilafat and Sxvarajya 
ijiiestious, this (Conference hovby appmnts a Committee of the following 
mdous to caiiy on all communications xxith die Government on the 
one ImikI and the important political organisations in the country on 
the other xvitti llio view^ of arranging the compositi ii, tin* dates and 
otiiei detai's ivlatiiig to tlie holding of the said Kounii Talde Con¬ 
ference an.I for ail purposes incidental to the carrying out ol these 
resolutions including, xvhen necessary, the conxvniiig of another repre¬ 
sentative conference, the Committee to consist of :—1. Sir M. Visves- 
varaya, 2. Pundit Madan Molian Malaviya, ;i. Mr St'shagirv Iyer, 
f Sn P. flay, 5. Mr. M. A. Jniiiah, (b Mr, M. R. Jayakar, 7. 
Sir Hinshaw. M. Petit, 8 Sir H Wadia, Mr. C. U. Reddy, 10. Mr. 
S. S.itx amuTtlii. 11. I’r )f. S. C. Mukerjee, 12. Mj’ Joseph Raptista, 
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!•<. Mr. Uaizada Bliagatrara, 14. Mr. G. M Bliurgvi, 15. Mr. B. Cha- 
krabarti. 15. Er. H. S. Gour, 17 Pundit H. Kuiuru. 18. Mr. K 
Natarajari, yj. Mr, Hasan Imam, 20. Pundit Gokarnath Misra with 
power to co-opt. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Speech 

The fallowing is the text of the Mahatma’s speech at the 
second day’s sittings before the resDiutions were passed. 

Mr. Chairman and friends.-- 

“This Conference should remember that I do not 
propose to be a party to the resolutions of this Conference 
so far as 1 am concerned, and the non-co operators 
also will not become parties. (Hear, hear.) They will 
not take part in the discussion either. I am humbly of opinion 
that it is the special prerogative and duty of those who are not 
non co-operators to consider fully the bearings of these resolu¬ 
tions and to accept them or to reject them as they choose. 1 
defined the functions of non co operators yesterday and 1 repeat 
every word of vvbat 1 said yesterday and their function is this, 
namely, of advisers ; but they do not identify themselves with 
these resolutions. That does not moan that they do not hold 
any opinion about these resolutions. They do certainly hold 
an opinion about these resolutions. Tbero are certain things 
which the non co operators ‘^re called upon to do in the event 
of certain contingencies. Personally 1 may explain to you what 
the attitude of the non-co-operators will be with reference to 
the obligations that these resolutions seek to impose upon them. 
With reference to the first resolution 1 have absolutely nothing 
to say beyond what 1 said yesterday. 1 say it remains 
intact. 

“The second resolution also remains intact. With reference 
to that I have to tell the Conference that 1 repeat the remark 
1 made before the committee; that the resolution will be 
placed before the Working Committee of the National Congress 
if it is sent to it officially by this Conference and the Working 
Committee will consider that resolution, and 1 have assured the 
Conference Committee, and I repeat the assurance, that I shall 
advise the Working Committee to suspend general civil disobedi¬ 
ence contemplated by the Ahmedabad Congress resolution pen¬ 
ding the negotiations that the Committee to be appointed by this 
House will enter into correspondence with Oovernment in the 
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liopo (bat llicre will be a Uuiind Table ConlereiKi' rraiiled 15ut 
beyond the .‘>lsl of tiiis inonlh it will iiol 1 m‘ ^nis.-^ible ior me to 
advice the eoiinlry to suspend ^'cmual ci\il disobedience. I 
rnustalso tell you that I was pressed to extend that limit, of tinie 
but I f(‘el gri(‘ved that I ('onld not do so. 1 want to tell Ihe 
reason very brielly for rny inabililv lo do that. To me e\on 
IT) days matter. Another reason 1 phnaal befui.i you yesttr 
day ill view of what was going on in the country today. As 
to the repressive a(jts in the leuntry, in stiite of the faults 
or the crimes that the non-co operators may ha\o cummitted, 
I hold these acts of repression to be absolutely indefensilile 
and the only answer that the non-eo-operators can return 
is general cisil disobedieme. But in ordei’ to Imy the 
support of those (ountrymen of mine w ho are not noti co 
operators, in order to enlist their sympathy on our side, 1 ha\e 
reluctantly said that wx* shall postpone general ci>il disobe¬ 
dience for a fortnight. (11 ear, hear.) 1 exp(M'l 1 shall be 
able to carry the Wording Committee with mo in this matter. 
We hud an informal discussion on the suliject last night 
amongst ourselves—the non-co-operators—and 1 w as authorised 
by them to say that they had dcidded to wait for a fortnight 
in order to enable the Committee appointed by this Con- 
ieronec to enter into negotiations with the Viceroy. Thai 
w'ill ])ut us feipiaro wdth the Vic *roy and show that wo are 
reasonable peojile. AVe do not taboo a Kound Table Con¬ 
ference if a Bound Table Conference can be summoned w'ith ai»y 
pro.spuct of succc.ss. And w hat is most important of all is 
that we w'ant to place ourselves right with those of oui 
cuuntr^inen who do not sec eye to eye with us. Discharge of 
the halwa pri.'-oner.'., disrharge of political prisoners againsi 
whom convictions exist or prosecutions are pending under the 
ordinary law or under (he Criminal Law AniendiiU'nl Act 
and the iSeililious Meetings Act this ’ what we asKcd foi 
yesterday u’d these are (he conditions which I have been 
urging. My non co operating friends w ill peihap.'-. be angi) 
.at 1 have l^een yielding to the blandishments oi my Mode 
r.de friends. If they charge me wu'tli lhal. T am guilfy 
(iioighter). With reference to political prisonoiH convjtded 
or under prosecution under the ordinary law, 1 told you yes 
terday that it would ]>e before the Committee to bo appointed by 
thi*^ t onfcrence which would decide v'helher all such prihoneix 
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coTiltl lio coxcrcil \>y tlio rccoiuiuciuhilioiis of tliis Gonferoiier, 
l»\il I waB liorijc down l>y the logic ul fact.^ and the prosbure 
ul irionds. 'riiercloro I baid, want to a\>poini one 

nuiuineo from yonrselvc-s and another from (io\ ei unicnt with 
l»uwer to appoint an umpire, I bhall accept the proposul. 

1 hoi>o that my non co-operator friends will not ho angiy 
with me for ha\ iiig accepted this proposal. As regards the 
persons who Iunc hoon imprisoned in virtue of the normal 
law of the country which has hoen misused or misapplied, 
this small committee will consider their eases and recommend 
their liischarge. 1 have no hesitation in feeling that in the 
hands of that committee the interests of onr imprisoned 
countrymen will ho (jiiile safe. Wm will see that in yester¬ 
day s resolntion there war. a condition that activities of a 
lio-stile nature would cease to day. I plac(‘(l a phrase before the 
committee in this connection and I found that I had landed 
iny.self into flilliculties (Laughter). N on will he snriirised to 
find that the keen intellect of Ihuidil Kunzru detected a 
flaw in it, and that Haw put me on the i»roper track, and 
1 said ‘no’. I do not want to use any phrase of a general 
character, not for one inoineiit. Our struggle is of the purest 
character. We Inu e nothing to conceal from the country or 
from the V^iceroy fSo far as 1 am concerned, they should all 
know exactly what i.s running in our minds. There is the (jues- 
tioii of activities of a general hostile character to he suspended 
pending this Kound Talile Conference. I can only bring my¬ 
self to accept a <lefinite thing, and therefore in order to enter 
into a comproini.'.o have sacrilicod the inten‘st of a nuniher ot 
women of Krode (Madras) and of Mr. liavato oi Poona. I have 
said that we shall su.spend even the li(ii\or shot) t>i<'keting 
during the time the conforonce is going on. This sacrifice I 
ha\e made in order that I ('an gain the other i)uipose, tliat 
neither the Viceroy nor any h nly else can charge us with breach 
of lailh. Provided those conditions that aie to ho fuK'^L*d 
hy (Jovernment arc accct)ted by Govornmeiit, wo shall susia nd 
hartal, w^e shall susiiond picketing. ?Mid we shall suspend 
civil disobcdieiieo. Of ('our.so, it grieves me to say that we 
shall have to suspend lawful, peaceful and l)OiJa fide i)icketing 
of liiiuor shops, but I hone that my non-(’.o operator friends 
will not be angry on that .s(^oro. The chief thing that I want 
to say IQ that no other non cu operating iictivity is to be 
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suspended. Mr. Kunzrn asked mo whether if tliese prisoners 
are discharged and this notification is withdrawn, I would not 
stop enlisting volunteers. I say ‘No’ emphatically. I would 
not stop the enlistment of volunteers for a single moment. 
It is not what we can possibly undertake to do on the 
ground that it is a preparation for Civil Disobedience. The 
preparation will not be of an offensive character nor of a 
hostile character. It is in the interest of those who are now 
ready for embarking upon general civil disob?dience. They 
will have to embark upon civil disobedience at a given 
moment, so that they should keep the atmosphere of prepara¬ 
tion ready for themselves. I do not consider that there I 
am doing anything of a hostile character. But I want this 
Conference to understand what are the implications of the 
undertaking that I have proposed to give after consulting 
the Working Committee which will meet to morrow after the 
deliberations of (his Conference are over. I have finished 
the whole of my work. I said to the Subjects Committee also 
that those things are all right. The Government may or 
may not grant these things to-day. To me the chief thing 
is that the Viceroy should not bo able to say that we he. .c 
given away the Khilafat. There is no open mind about the 
Punjab. The irreducible minimum has been before the 
country for along time. All that can bo dis. ussed is : how 
to give effect to the Khilafat terms that arc demanded '? 
I do want to apireciato all the difficulties that face 
the Government, Imt the vital principle of these demands 
is Full Donmiion Status, How is that to be arrived at? At 
the Round Table Conference also my emphatic submission to 
the Viceroy will be for a scheme in accordance with the spirit 
of this demand, for full dominion status that will be evolved 
by duly elected representatives of the peoide of this country. 
I moan by the expression “duly-elected representatives”, all 
those elected representatives—elected under the Congress 
constitution, that is to say, under the four-anna franchise. 
That is, those who pay four-annas each will be duly registered 
as voters and they will elect representatives. These repre¬ 
sentatives will evolve a scheme for full dominion status. I 
know this is a big question. I do not conceal that from you, 
from the country or from myself. I know also, I feel keenly, 
that this country is not really ready for making a demand 
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of that character. 1 have many misgivings about the Round 
Table Conference becoming successful. But I would have been 
false to my creed and to those friends whoso associatioFi I have 
the privilege of enjoying and to the Viceroy. I do not want 
to bo false to the Viceroy, 1 shall be false to myself if I 
withheld those things from you, or from the country. So 
far as my advice is accepted by the non-co operators or by 
the country, I shall certainly press that they should not take 
a little less. Till we have all these things wo shall not be 
free from the miseries that the country is oppressed with 
to-day. We gloat in our miseries, we take glory in them. 
We do not want the miseries to bo sprung upon us as of 
surprise. As Lala Lajpat Rai said, this country is screwed up. 
I have less faith in the interests of my own countrymen 
because they have not suffered enough. Therefore, I have 
got my own misgivings. 1 feel that the committee that will 
be appointed will convey this humble message of mine in 
the name of non-co-operators to the Viceroy that if he wants 
to convene the Round Table Conference, he should summon 
that Conference expecting that the non-co-operators will be 
satisfied with nothing less than what I have said. I am 
here to confess that wo are fully able to take charge of all 
military dispositions of the country and tint wo are fully 
aide to deal with all foreign comidications. The worst that 
may happen is I hat we may be ])lotted out from the face of 
the earth. I am quite willing to be blotted out from the 
face of the earth so long as I can breathe the free atmosphere 
of India. (Hoar, hear)'’ 


Post-Conference Work. 

The resolutions of (he Conference were at once wired to 
the Viceroy and the Secretaries opened negotiations with the 
Government. One meml)er of the Committee, Pundit H. 
Kunzru, however, declined to servo as he resented the 
Mahatma’s attitude and the minimum demands that the latter 
made. In pursuance of the compact the Working Committee 
of the Congress met on the 17th January under M. Gandhi 
and passed. among others the followu’ng resolutions and post¬ 
poned the campaign of civil disobedience till the end of the 
month :— 
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“Tlw‘ VVoi'kmi; (Nwnnnll<M* placN's on rr(‘i)r<l itfc< llaiikM i.> I'aiuhl 
Miilaviya ainl Itis Irllow <‘(ui\»‘U< rfi l4>r 4'(»iiv<‘iiiii'* tin (NMil'nvnco i*f |M‘iboiis 
Im Imjioiiio lo various jiolili<*al paiI us in tiu* [or flu* |.ur|nih4* ol 

<*nIlM<|rriIl tin* rXlbl 111^ I« llhloll, ai <1 IlHVlTIJ,' <*4»nM<l( 14 li t lu* Trsohll uaib <tf 
Ilio (’oiif(*r4‘ii<v‘ llu* <Nuiunil l«M‘ r«‘ho]\4‘.s llial oMriisivc Civil i|]j-(»l»i*(lu‘iic(^ 
fu»ul(‘iu[»latr(l l)y llu' AKinv4l:Ll)a»l (‘oii‘*r«ss Im* iu*f stjnt(4llill rilsl 4ln\ ol 
.l.muivy ol* poiulino i|w‘ r*Milf4»i n.-gol i.il loiis uiuld'takon hy Mu' 
Con\iniM.(M' oi tli(' Malavi\a ('(nil^ ri IKS' for‘I llonrui TaMo roufoiNMin*, 
w liu*lu*\(‘r Tna> Iw* t.iu' lirsl (!at4* 

“'J'lu* W.n'lviiiy (\>miuit Us* (‘onswl«*rs it iiocoss.i r\ for Mio pwrjioso of 
onafiiujan atiuoKplHia* iaxauirahlc Iota hucoi'S'ful lotuii 1 'I'Mldo (’oii- 
Icn-ioM* that (a) all nohlicat.ioiis .iiul luilua-.s dia-laniij^ ill‘p*al ainl 
proliihit. m*.' loimation of Volunlc.-r Corps, rul)lu* Miili <:s, pioKoliioj 
a lul of lu*r iionii.*! act i\ it u s ol 11n* Coii'jn-ss or tlu' Kliilafal (\tinniil (la* 
1 m' wit lulraw II ami piisoiurs uiul r^’Oiip; pU)M<*iitiou oi coiivuifioii ni 
itspi'Ot <d such notices hr dis< hartaal or rtltaMsI as tin' case tnay hi* , (h) 
all l<\‘it\Na prisom rs .tK'lialnijj; flu* MiUmtlurs atulllira* companions hr 
i4'lrasc<l ; (c) all otlu'f pns(»ucis aln aily coinu'tial or inuhT hial for non- 
N lolrncr or of lur innoc*‘nf .i(d 1 vtl i« s hr (halt with anil ilischar^uHl in tiu' 
iiianiU'r appoinf<‘<l llu'nlorm flu* fhinl n'solufion of flic Conh'i’t iicr . 
aiul 01) that snnultancouslv with flic prrforniancr of llu* lor<*goino acts 
hy fill' Go\4rnnu*nis conc('rnril atul in flic < \4 ut of fir UiMitul Ta)»h' 
Conh'rcncc hring callr 1 aiul iirii'linc sn(‘li Coiih ir'iicc, all luirtals, 
picKcfino aiul (m\. 1 disols iiu'nci’ slu»nld < i as< m (.rd» r lo avoid am 
misuiulrislanilinc ahont fhr (’onur. ss dcnmtuls. 

“ riu- WorKinu Coiiiinif f rr (Irsin-f 41 tiraw flu* atfmlion of fhr C(»in- 
nnff.iM' appointed hy flu* Malasi^a <’oiih'n'nca* fo t.lir Kliilafaf Tunjal) arul 
Swara I <*l.iiinK as staf r«l pidilich fn.m finir fo (miu' from llu* ('on^'ri'ss 
:nul Khi.afaf rcpirs.ndati v<'S will In* houiui f«* tit miiiul lii'l setf'j tiirnf ol 
tIu'St' claims ” 


.Sir Sank«arnn Nair s Letter 

'Fhe po;i( ftful atiuo«;phern for wliioli tlio ’00 till India ro* 
]»rnsoiitativos of the Malax iva CVmlerniu'O liatl lioen striving? vvhn, 
howovnr, shatforod as il hy a hondi-i^holl hy lln^ snddon appaar 
ain'c of Sir Saiikartin Nail’s fainons Icflt'r lo llio Lross in whioli 
hn roundly dniiounm'd IM. (iandhi tind liis aitivitie!, 1'Iio 
following is thn full lfc\l ol the hitler * — 

Wh* wi'i'r <*alh‘4l f<» coiih'i' ioc«‘ilirr aiul 4l« \ Js«' imans fo c»m»c l(» an 
lu»imurahl(‘h'ftlcmrnt. I have •amu' to tin* conclusion alone withfnariv 
others that an\ lurMu-r conh iriu**' \^ltll IM r Gaiulhi uiuf his follow i rs id 
uscli ss or that aii.x scttirimni will hrlailhfuMy carru^l oiil. 

It is only rij^lif fhai I shouM gUr my reasons 'I'hj* sionattO’it'R lo flu' 
manifesto phna^l 4*4rfa'n | roposaK hrlina- tin* Conn r» ncc m sfi rday Mr. 
Maiulhi ilul lutf a«*4*i‘pf thosi n'soliitions, i’liis morning tlu* Cominifli'i* 
appoinhil hy fhr Conhrrm*<‘, which af hi.s own Vr<jUrht, (reason wdl 
he app.arriit hater), (lul not <mntain hiinsrU imr uny of hia folh*\vcr^ fr:un<*d, 
however, in consultation with him, rcHoliifiotis to m»*ct his wisbrs .as har nP 
possible. 'I’hcy "tlso \y< re not .accepted hy him, 
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In 1 lie two long s[u'((‘ln‘8 ln‘ HoluorrJ In-«l( lin<'<l liis own position, so 
fnr ns nny oonforoiici- with tin- Vi(*(‘ro\ is comM’in-d, ns folhoNs piMiitcnot 
on tin* pnrt <►!“ Mn- (lov-»‘nm» lit iiiiisl Ik- simw n in ov»l< r to i ronii- a 
fnvi iiiMh'o III niospln r.‘, (iovoi nnn-ut must niKMnnlil lonnll} r<‘linor nlltho 
-^tops tln-x hn\(‘ n-T-.-nt tnKon, onl} (*:in(U‘l noi ilu-nt i«)ns ('\lrinliiig (‘cTlniii 
pViivisioiirt oi l.'iw, r<-].-:isr nil <'ongn-s.-^ ninl Khilninl Volunti'n“i mrostocl 
ninl coiiN ict(‘Al, hut all ol.ln-vb conMcIc-ti n ct-iitly inni(‘r wliut 1 slinll call 
oitjinar} provisions of 11n- rmnl (’odo niul hrocc-duro <huh'. 'I'his Inltov 
di-mautl was suhs(MiU('ntl\ modiln‘<l in one- part loidnr This, Mr (Jandhi 
‘-aid, 18 not diK- to any s;^nipathy with tln-iii but only to ovont.o a I'avoural lo 
atniospln-ro and to sln>\\ pcnitonct- on tin- part oi tin- (hot'rnnn'nt. Ih* aUo 
said that In- wab linu^rlf pn-pan-il to go to a oonlT-n-noc- with tin* ViC(-r(»\ 
if invited by iiini wiflnnit. any (nnnlitions. 'this would In- in his pi-rsonal 
o.apanity and not in Ids rcpri-si-ntaMxo (•hara(‘l<'r Ib- d'd not, howa-vi r, 
b-hovo t lint the t inn- had conn- fora eonb-n-nee, as tln-n-’Jiad not. bei n 
sutb-nng enough loi pt-oph- to actjuin- control o\(-r tIn insi 1 \(-8 On liis own 
bide ho would cease pK-ket ing, boycott or hartal or civil disoln-dii-cne t 11 
•lamiiry lUst uncunditionnlly, and later if tin- Oo\eminent, agrei* to 
held a eonier(-nc(*, though he must insist. u[»oii Ins fn-edoni to niake alt 
active and int(‘nsiv(‘ prtparation during this peiio»', by the eiirolnu-nt. of 
additional \olunt.e('rs and aid.ui- piopaganda to (-any on Ins campaign 
ot ci\il disob.-dienci', pickefting etc., in di-fault. oi a satisfactory Bettle- 
rihid. This cannot bi- acccpt(-d. lb- also put forward tin- niiniiniini 
d- iuands i*f the ('ongress Pnrt\ so far as tie- Punrib, tin- Khilafat aiel 
Swaraj are (‘onceriu-d H-- further expiessi-d the opinion, Ti-ferniig no 
doubt to till-(lovernrnent—“Soudan- not dt-clare Martial Law-, hown\er 
far w’c' go *’ 

Mr. Gaiulhi’s followM-ig, e\en tho«e wdio (-xpressed mild diss(-nl in 
some n-spects, -'Upport him ni ois a't itud<*, t he most thor uigh-going ol 
his suppoTteis being Mr. S Sv(‘< ni\:is l\enL'‘ir, muik- inm- Aduxate- 
Oeiiernl ol Madras, and Mr. S. II llominji who wn-nt furlh(-r than Uii^elhi 
in ilenouncing nuN conference with ihe (loverniuont. 

Thesi- st.iti-uK ntfc «lisel se a slate ol mind which Wouhl reiuler any 
eonferenct-imgaiory ol nny tatisfaelnry rrsults. They will imt, juBtily 
us in approaching thi- (loxernment in .issocmt mn w ith Mr. (landhi and 
his lollo\ver^ lor hohliu|j any conference. 

Mr. tbindhi does not want aeonb-reiiee or .srt t lenient except on liiw 
uw'ii impossd>le lerms, and nn> stra\ oliser\at,ions made by him .unul 
(loud (d‘ sta.t,( meats Mijunriing any oilu-r view an- only calculated to 
mislead. That tiovernment should bi- *'p<'*‘h(nt” for tlieir bo (-alh-d 
nutde(‘ds :.s, ot e(»urs<‘, an imposbible condition and vvould lu ver ha\e 
b“eu [»ut. folward by any om- wishing lor any ainicabb- settlement. 

In I'e^-ard to the ruiijab lu- (-mphnsisi-tl I.Im- iac-t that the <'oiigresB 
parl\ would be satistied with nothing less than cairying out the propo¬ 
sals made in t he ('ongi’ess Sub-Committ(s ’s lepoi t It ineltut s not only 
t he punishment ol &uboidiuat(* idlb-ials but the prai-tically imposBible 
(-•iiiditiou of deprivation o| pensions ol Sir Micbeal O’Dwyi-r, Dyi-r ( te. 

With n-ferenee to the Khilafat matter Mr. Uaudhi said that the 
French must l ave Syria, of course, an imposihl-eondit mn They want 
Knglaud to leave Kgypt. <>n this it js not lu-cs-Bsaiv to makr- any 
eommei|t. 
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So far as Swarajya is concerned ho wants at onci* in the Central and 
Provincial (iovornmonts lull Dominion status as may he dtt(*rmined hy 
duly olocte<l roprosiiitativos of the* people. For the (h'Ofion of represen¬ 
tatives, th(‘ C ongress Constitution as to franchise etc sIk iild be accepted. 
Re emphasised over and over again that these are the minimum demands 
which must b(‘ accepted by the Government. Tt seems to me there is 
no goo<l of any Government conference \Mth Mr. Gandhi and his party, 
and it would not be light to request for a Hound Table Conference to 
discuss tliese terms vvhicli Governnant will not acc('pt. Mr. Gandhi 
hirnself, therefore, was (juite right in saying that tli(‘ (U ngnss is not keen 
on a Confi r<'nce. The failure* of tlie Hi forms S ;beine to carry out the 
purpose the Pail ament liad in vh'w is demonstrated by experience 
already gauieci {"ubse(iU'‘nt events havi* shown the neecssity of widening 
th(‘ seope of the Heforms scheme in other ilireetions. It is uniK'Otssary 
h(*r(* to say anytlnng about the Khilafat agitation or the rTinjah. In my 
ojnnuni wi* can put forwaid a men* (‘th'ctivi* method tlian any sugg sTcnt 
method vvliieli IS likely to meet geiu ral acei'ptance I am, therefore, 
so anxious for a U<»und Tahh* C^nfevi nc(‘ with tlie Governnient about 
Swaraj, Mussalmtin feeling about the Treaty of Si'vros and the Punjab, 
tliat I fiIt w’o shoubl not allows if possible, any impediment to stand 
in our way. No mirnmurn dt mauds sliould, theufon*, be insisted upon. 

Witli refiTence to tlie Punjab, Klnlafat and other matteis, tin* 
decision of these (luest’ous must b(* left to the Hound Table Confi'nmce. 
The rel(‘ase of some ot the convicted peisoiis like vt lunteers, and the 
constitution of a tribunal to consider the cast* of otliers are made con¬ 
ditions preC(*dent to liolding tlu* confeience. I do not object to a 
tribunal for re-consideration, if the Government are willing to accept 
the suggestion, though all (he Judges are iu*t to lx* appointed by the 
Governm(*nt. This oh8v*T\atioii does not apjdy to the cases of the Ali 
Hrotlu'rs and otlu'rs in their position whose (Faiw^a prisoners’) release 
is liow’cver dt*man(lt*d as an essential preliminary to any conference. 
The demand, however, tliat certain prisoiieis should be released before 
we can agr(‘c to such a conference must, in my ojiinion, he dropixtl if 
W(* w'aiit a conference. I agree that the Go^ernment should not interfere 
\vith Mr. Gandhi’s mov(*ment as long as then* is no apprehension of any 
violence. This essential prelirninaiy reipiisite of non-violence stands 
in our way of <l(*mariding the unconditional release of all persons who 
have been recently convicted or making it a condition precedent to a 
Bound Table Conft*rcnce with the Government. The admission that any 
agitation shouM he strictly pi aceful and of a non-violent character 
carries with it the admission that if violent the Government may 
suppress it hy any l(*gitiniate aiul \ gal means and punisli those wlio 
are responsible for the same That right carries wdth it the lespon- 
sibility of taking any steps necessary to prevent tlie commission 
of those acts, wddeh w^ould in all reasonable prohabil ty had to 
violence, which must cause suffering. If, tlurefore, the 
associations in cjuestion w’l're bt*ing foimed for the commission 
of .acts wliich in the opinion of the Govcinment are bound to lead 
to violence, or the persons now' arrested or convicted were folloiving a 
course of conduct leadirg to the same result, the Govt, are, in my 
opinion, not only entitled but justified in taking the necessary steps to 
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pn'vent. such ji con 8 unini;i,Uoii. VVhrl.litT 1 li(‘ (lowrunw iit. Iia»l sticli ii,- 
formatioii bcfoiv thoiii, 1 am uiiiihh* to buy. Mr. (i.amlhi and c-ertaiii 
otluT Members of the (\)iibT(‘ue(‘ snv botisheil that su(di evi«li‘nce could 
not liav{‘ been forthcoming against the jicrsoiis arrested and convicted and 
that, therefore, we must condemn the action taken by tla* rJovernment and 
make their release a condititn precedent to holding a Round Table 
("onfeivnee. It is possibh* and (‘ven jirobable tliat tlie authorities ]ia\e 
made mistakes in ma.ny cases Ri.t, in view ol Mk‘ r»‘C(*nt oeeurrenc (‘8 
an«l in particular of wliat is now going on in tlK‘ Madra,s riesuitmcy, I 
am not willing unieservo<Uy to accept that view, tliat tlu' convictions 
are wrong in all cases Tlu‘ 3 ^ are, moreover, the opinions ot pt rsons almost 
all of wliom liave minimiS('d ir disb*lirve<l llw* horrid atroeitO'S ((oiinntt.ed 
]>y th(* Ivhilafatists on thos<‘ wii(> hav(‘ not joined tliem in tin 11 * n liellioii 
in Malabar, anti thus sliown tluir b as 

Apart from tins aspeet of the ease*, liowtvir, tluTt* is a laimm- 
thb’e feature oi tlu' situation which ditermines my attitiuh* in tins 
i\ specdi. home* of the peVbons arrest(‘<l haxt* put. lorward pleas wdiicb 
would not justify then um'onditlon.-il r(‘lease. I rmm'mixo' the stat(‘- 
imnit of one of them, at. any ratt', that he <*onsuiers himself in a stab* 
of war with tin* (b>\i rnment ; of sevt 1 M.I «f llumi that, tiny do not. 
recogms(‘ the jur.sdiet ion ol the Courls winch, for jiraetical purposi'S, 
means the saint' thing No Government can be eallid upon to reli'ase • 
them uncondit ionally or without tamtlilions wliK'h can Ix'easily surmist d. 
We should not makt' their relt'ast', theretor.*, a condition preeedt'Tit to tht' 
holding of a confoK'net'. 

As regfirds Messrs. Mahomctl All and Sliaukat Ali and otht is in that 
category, the Governmt'nt’s po'^ition is slroiiger. Jt is within tlu‘ 
knowledge of Mr Gandhi and many ot us that, tlu'y do not acceiit tht' 
principle of a non-violeiit agitatitin. In Mt'W' of tlu' promist' of Mr. 
Gandhi tliat he w^ould obtain Swaraj witlnn a year, if his mt'thod of 
uou-violent. agitjition was followed, tliey did not jiress lor violcnet'. That 
year has elapst'd and the Mussalrnans ItM'l that the pact with Mr. Gandhi 
is over. The well-known Mahomedan cliaracter, the proceedings of the 
Khilafat Conference and of t^ie Muslim League spei cli on this point by 
the ITesident, who represents the views of the Ali Brothers and their 
friends leave no iloubt in my mind that the Musalnians are not. under the 
restraint of the self-imposed obligations of Mr. Gandhi, and satisfy me 
that they w'lll not hesitate to resort -to violence not only against the 
Government but also against others wdio may not join them in their 
agitation. Recent occurrences atso support this All those circumstances 
point to the conclusion that thej' and their friends will continue the 
agitation on their release. 1 do not think it right, therefore, to insist on 
tlu ir unconditional release or make it a condition precedent fora con¬ 
ference with the Government. The only ground of differentiation, the 
superior obligation to follow religious injunctions even against the laws 
of tlu* country, has only to be stated, in vii'w of what, is happening in 
Malabar, to be discarded It is on the other hand a strong argument 
against their unconditional release which would leave thorn free to 

* The IMnce arrived at Madras on January 13th. 1922 wdien there 
was a mob outbreak and considerable rioting, 

24 
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iollow the line of cuiiiluct deolnivd in<‘gal by the Court nd may 1)0 
altciKled ])y disastrous eous((jueiices. 

An adilitional n^ason is tht‘ fact that Mr. (baiulln and hi^ lvi(‘iids and 
lh(‘accusctl t)i( rns* lv('S wtdcoiin* ariN'Sts and eonvietioiis. Ii ust, there¬ 
fore, ttiiit 1 shall nut bo de<‘med uncharitable if J state that i le demand 
for Ti lease by them is for tlie liumiliation of the Governuient or to 
|)n e'ude a Hound ra]>le Conference as suggc'Sted. It is possil‘‘e that tlio 
rotusal ijb rohas** tliese ptreons might ]>e used as a }»retex 1 for Civil 
I )ihobedn iiea*, tli(‘ non-payment eif taxers, etc. Th(‘ moveme'ut will th/ii 
stand nahed in all ;ts dU^gality and hieleousiu’ss. It is a titling con¬ 
summation of the policy which liael its eirigin in tlie* falst^ promise of the 
.iita’iiment of Swara] witlun a ye^ar, a statement ealculateil and therefore 
m;id< t.(» mislead tin' ignorant masses, which all its intelligent supporte'TS 
must iiave hiiown to lx* impossdile* of attainme'iit. sup})orted l»y sche-nies 
aljandoiied 0 U('aft('r aue>tljfr in sue;e( ssion when the sutfering causi d hy 
1 li.-m and tlie'.r iutdit} (.xposcvl their absurdity, and the incapacity for 

p bhCcd J('ad( I'-ihi]) oJ the h'.'hJrj.s, and whieh in its later stages, wInn its 
cons(‘(|Uene(‘s apfianiit, has i.*d to hloodslu'el, butchi'ry of 

tlioinaiids, untold inisi 13 ^ lor tliousands eif w'omeii and children, the 

ravishment of tlionsaiids eit wouu'ij. Ci\il Disobedience is necessarily 
bound to h a<l to bloodslsxl m the ( \ist mg civil and political conditions, 
and if earned out 011 an ixtensive ‘^cal<' will dreiu'h tlie country 
in blood. 

'I'lu'moM iiu nt olwdiuli Mr. (taudln is 1 Ik* head ha,s at (aim'll ihefie 
proport lens on aeeeiiut. of tlw* eid()ul))(‘ wtaKiass of lord ('hebr.sford’s 

Coveinuient. '.vIiom' poUev ^v’av etiiit luiied by th(' ik'W' Ciovi rnmi'iit. There 
can b.Mio excuse now that the eharact.( r and eoiiseijui nets of the move¬ 
ment havi' become afipaiv iit. A lore’gn Government inimical to Indian 
progress would watch with indifference, if not satisfaction, the mutual 
slaughter that must follow d’sobedience l eing of opinion that I cannot 
assocuite with Mr. Candhi and his follouirs m asking fora conh reiicc or 
many nt.liei* r'sjK'et iui rcasoin, home of which aiv given above, and 
jlilVering from the conit leiiM on Hum' vital tiiit'St ons on w 1 ich the 
eoufereiiee agives w’lth Mi Candln, I have* liU hound to leave the 
eonfeTt'iiee of wiiieli 1 was tlie ^p-ak-r at the close of tin* (hunniittee. 

(Sd ) C. Sanharan Nair. 

“1*. S. Since writoTip tiu* above I am informed tliat the rcBolutions 
passed alter I lett tlie eonferenee Ji ave the case ol th< All ?>rolh(rs a’so 
tt) tlie propost'd tiibimal. If so thi t» ri«^s of the is-solutions art* calculated 
tomishadthe ordmaiy leader llowtver, it dot s init affi ct tlu'remarks 
made hy me as their east is not one that should he i\feired to any 
triliunal. 

Tins letter crealcd a great of sensation at the time. 

It further strengthened tlie bands of the Government in their 
ruthless luiliuy of reaction and rein-cssion, backed by (he united 
Miiee of the Anglo-Indian community who, never too friendly 
with Sir Sankaran e\er since bis bold resignation in 1919 from 
tbc (lovcriiincnt of India Council owing to its policy of 
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“whittling down the Reforms’’, now found in him a convenient 
handle to decry Gandhi, and still more, the moderate politicians 
who, like Pandit Malaviya, were trying to establish peace in the 
land. Indians as a class, however, felt scandalised, for Sir 
Sankaran Nair’s attitude looked as a sort of betrayal of the 
Indian cause, and further it once more showed up how easily 
the Indian community could lend itself to the time-honoured 
policy of divide and rule of an irresponsible self-willed 
bureaucracy. For, at once the Government through its 
machinery of propaganda and through the Anglo-Indian 
Tress gave the widest publicity to Sii Sankaran’s views and 
tried to discredit the ]>ona-Hde intentions of the Mahatma. 
Sir Sankaran’s personal animus of Gandhi and his views got 
the better of his sense of public duty at a critical stage of the 
country's political growth whore a solid volume of moderate 
opinion was sought to bo created to hold in balance the ex¬ 
treme activities of the non-co-operators on one hand and the 
Government on the other At the closing scene of the commit¬ 
tee meeting on the 15th January, Sir Sankaray created a scene 
by shouting at (bindhi : “either you must get out of this house 
or 1 must go,” to which the Mahatma smiled and replied : 
“neither of us need go ; I shall not desert you, nor should you 
desert me”. Sir Sankaran, however, wont out and with him 
went all hope of an honourable settlement. 

As a counterblast, the Secretaries of the Committee, Messrs 
Jinnah, Jayakar and Natarajan, wrote to the Press in their 
individual capacity contradicting categorically some of the 
allegations made by Sir Sankaran. Mr. S. Srinivas Aiyangar, for 
sometime Advocate-General of Madras, Sir P. C. Roy and Messrs 
Bomanji, Baptista, Rajagopalachary, Dr. Syed Mahmood, the 
Secretary, of the Khilafat Committee and many others including 
the Mahatma himself also wrote to the Press contradicting much 
of the rash and angiy statementn made by Sir Sardcaran, 
and the Secretaries of the Committee issued the following 
Press-note :— 

Wo rvgret that we have to make this btatomeiit because the letter of 
Sir Saiikarau Nair contains some statements with regard to what took 
place in the Committee meeting which an* not strictly correct. We 
should have preferred to remain silent because the proceedings of a Com¬ 
mittee meeting should not go before the public ; but as Sir Sanakran Nair 
has referred t>) them, we deem it necessary to publish this correction 
having regard to the gravity of tht* situation. 
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Sir ‘>;inl^nr:in Kn,ir’s lot.t('r coiitajus an ('Xjn’rssion of opinion 
on iiiMitY points rolatin^^ to tlio pvosont ti'iision in the country. 

W'r ;tro nol, ooncfiiu'd with tlieni heie nor with the explanations given 
l'\ Sir Siinkaiiin Nair. 

Tli<‘ reasons why Sir Sankaran Kair withdrew from the Conference 
:ii ilu' elos(‘ of the jirocf'edmgs of the Committee on the second day liave 
h-eii < \p]icjt 1 \ staled by him in his letter They are •— 

(;) 'I’lial Ik* eoidd not associate himseJt with Mr. Gandhi and his 
follow - rs m ask mu loi* a Conft'iK'iuu* or in any respect. 

(J) '] lial he (idleied from the members of the Committee on some 
()1 til* v'jt.-il (|iiestioiis, includin 4 the suggested terms precedent to the 

I, -/d'ii;'. o] a iu'Uiid T.iblo Coniereiiee 

W'ltli ivuai'il to tiic lirst r> ason, we lia.ve to state that Mr. Gandhi was 
iu\i!<‘d 1.0 tlu nieeMnu ol the Committee to state in clear t(‘nn 8 the views 
oi lii^ party a,b a }»rot:igonist. The main ol)j(‘Ct of doing so was to elicit 
and ri (K)id his \ a ws witli the object ( 1 ) of phicing them before? the* 
(b)\( ruiiK nt aiui the })ul)Iic, and ( 2 ) of exploring all possible a\eiiues of 
.iiiiv'iip al .1 ecmimon b.isis with the views of the otlu'r political parties 
wiio tool^ pall 111 till' Conleiencc*. In stating bis \K'ws, tberefore, 
Mr. G.indhi w is neeo-hanly r'presimting the extreme po'-ition of his 
j);iit\ . but \\( oHN mention that simu* ot the Ki'Solutions winch wen* 
liii.dly atlopied iw thi* ('oideiMici' repiauseiit a woiking compromise on 
0,1-* o'r two luijionani points airi\(*d at between duergeiit views, including 
1 liOo. ol M I. tbuidlll. 

As reg.iids tbe se'coihrreabon for Sii Sankaran Nair’s \Mtlidravval, we 
would (ibseTNe that the (\nirnittee was mainly compost'd of Libi'rals and 
Indt'peii.leiils Non-eo-optTalors ha\ing, by llieir own wi&h, been ex- 
oliid. <1 fi'oie the (‘omniit te(‘ We may adtl that, the Committee was 
praet'e.illy iii'aiiimous in the proposals embodied in the S(*veral llesolu- 
I loiKi p.ivod at 111-’ ( 'tMlfereilCe. 

Cnd. I these eireumstanet s we art* ooustrained to observe that Sir 
S.iokaran Nan - pioper attit.udc, as the Chairman of the (’onimittee, 
was to ih.ii lilt* ttpinioiib ot theimmbt'rs tlureof, as disclosed in the 
COM! ol llie (liseu^sioiis, \\ ei'e eorn ctl> foeusstd in the several K(‘Bo]u- 
lioii',. He eeiiid ha\(* e\t*n, il lit* ehost*, rt'corded his dissent from the 
i;.’s->lut !«-ie. riiloi I uirntel V, Itf w.'iit furiiier than this. Towards the 
( p. , wl 11 '. tl'st u'-sioii, he <le\ »Ittpetl an uidt'jK luleiit lint of thought and 
.u'lihl ‘ una'-li t’u* ('onb iMiet and hold another from which 
M, iII IhI .md he. p^iH v wtudd h • excluded. The Committee thought 

II, (it Ml •!. . I i’t»e. ou, ' was beyoinl Sir Sankaran Mair’s rights as a Spt*akt r 
m t!i <( ai-r at and tei ot.iu i grttunos also tin* C'ommittee were not 
j,. r, (1 o o !o i!.-’ l(*n'jll s which Huh (Miairnian wished to take them. 

^ 1 ''Alik,nan Naa’.', ) tHr contains one or two statement of facts 
\\Iiie)i rt-piner lo be (lout radii*b*d So fin as \vc can recall, Mr. Gandhi never 
m utuiie‘<t,ai tie’ meoting'i of I he ('’omraittee, tht* t*vaeuation of Egypt by 
tin !a itish Jb* ordy .^aid that when Swaraj was obtained, India would not 
j)-rimt .I single Indian soldier to lea\e tlu* country in order to enable 
Kuulaiul to niaint.ini liei Mifiri maey in Egypt against the wishes of the 
iNw'pt Kins 
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With rcgarrl to tile s<.a(.oincii<. ]Mr. (J.-nidlii iiilrudMi lo I.i . 

“intensive jnvpar:i,ti<nib” for CliviJ Disobcdicio-o dm iiil; tlu* coul imi.iuec 
of the truce, we may point out tliat Mr (J.‘i,ndlii, u inJe purMiine l lu se 
preparations, agreed to fake no (dhiisive step ealcul.iUd to d«str<i\ ilie 
peace and liarrnony to tie maintained on hotli sides during I he con¬ 
tinuance of the truce. 

After Sir Sankaraii Nair had retirrd, the woiK of I he <'onnnit tec 
proceed(‘d and Pundit Madan Mohan Malavi\a [aiijioscd a \ot(‘(d'thanks 
to Sir Sankaran Nair for the help lu* had gixi'nineniidiietingtiiepio- 
ceediiigs up to tkat bta-ge, and in that eoiimetion u firud to los pas; 
service* to the country m terms of the waimest appie(‘iation. 

Fate of the Round Table Confcrentc 

Effort was also made at Delin' to Ining about tho much 
needed truce. The Independent Moderates, the soa ailed 
Democratic party of the Imperial Legislafme, voiied the 
sentiments of tho Bombay Couforciicfh fbi daiiuary ISfh, 
Munshi Iswari Saran moved a resolution in thi' Legi. Iati\e 
Assembly urging immediate abamlonimMit ol tlio r('}‘rcs''.i\(‘ 
policy of tho Government, and simultaneously in llic Council oi 
State, the Hon. Mr Pheroze Sothna moved for an informal 
joint-sitting of both Houses to settle on what lim^s a Ivound 
Table Conference of all party leaders should bo lu ld. li vas 
understood on all sides that tho Viceroy’s Calcutta utt(ud*ane(; 
of the 21st. December last showed white featln'r. Both 
resolutions were, however, defeated after a hiiig and heated 
debate. Already the back of tho Malaviyn (kinfereice was 
broken. It soon became apparent that neither th(i uH 

India representative leaders at. Bombay nor the mobt advanm d 
party in the Legislature had weight enough to f illnr 

the Government or tho People’s Congress om‘. \vi\y or tlio 
other ; that tho words of the Viceroy upon wdiich Pundit 
Malaviya’s party had built so much were to be taken in tlio 
same way as the war-pledges of his chief, the Premier of Eng¬ 
land, given to the Mohammedans ; that lioth wore diplomatic 
utterances made under the greatest political exigency not to 
be taken on their face-value in live practical \iolitics-- 
tho exigency of the Viceroy being to see tho future Fauporor 
of India, the Prince of Wales, then passing through the most 
galling reception from tho people wherever ho went, re.'-ulting 
from the criminal stupidity of his own Goverunumt, safely 
through Calcutta. As soon as tho Prince left Calcutta, Csoveni- 
ment carried on what tho people took as unmitigated coercion , 
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in the name of law and order things were done which the 
people felt to bo the foretaste of a Riissianised administra¬ 
tion. And so, while Pundit Malaviya and his sym 

pathisers were making attempts for a round table conference, 
the non co operators saw through the game Government was 
iditying, and never having their trust in the pronouncements 
of the Viceroy or of the Government, which from long and 
\)itter experience they had come to regard as made to the 
ear only to be broken in the spiiit, began earnestly to make 
])reparations for a campaign of civd-disobedience. Meanwhile, 
the Secretaries of the Bombay Conference were corresponding 
with the A^iceroy and the Governniont of India on the matter 
of the round table conference. On the 26th January the 
Private Secretary to Viceroy replying to the communications 
addressed said tluit ‘the A^iceroy regretted that the proposals 
]»ui forward by the Conference should have been regarded as 
a response to the sentiments which the A^iceroy had expressed 
at Calcutta,’ and that ‘His Excellency was unable to discover 
in them the basis for a profitable discussion in a round table 
conference and no useful purpose would be served by entering 
into any detailed examination of their terms.’ On 30th 
January the Secretaries of the Conference again wired to the 
Viceroy requesting him to reconsider the matter and expres¬ 
sed their anxiety to meet his wishes by modifying the terms 
which were not acceptable to Ilis Excellency. To which 
no reply was vouchsafed. Meantime M. Gandhi had been 
informed of what was going on and on the 30th. January 
was requested by* the Secretaries to postpone the resumption 
of his Bardoli campaign for three days more within which 
time they exnected to hoar from the \ icoroy. This Gandhi 
did, and as no reply came f^om Delhi, he issued his famous 
letter to the ^^icoroy on February 4th 1922 preparatory to thj 
launching of civil djsobedience at Bardoli. 

M. Gandhi’s Letter to the Viceroy 

In the ct arse of this letter Mr. Gandhi said that it was 
originaky intended to start ‘civil disobedience” in Bardoli in 
order to mark the national revolt against the Government’s 
consistently ciiminal refusal to appreciate India’s resolve re¬ 
garding the Khilafat, the Punjab and Swaraj. Then the step 
was postponed owing to the Bombay riots. Meantime, viruleut 
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repression had been started by the Government in many parts. 
The immediate task before the country therefore was to rescue 
from paralysis freedom of speech, freedom of association rand 
freedom of the Press. He further said ;— 

“In the present mood of the Government of India and 
the present unprepared state of the country in resi>ect of com¬ 
plete control of forces of violence, non cooperators were 
unwilling to have anything to do with the Malnviya Con¬ 
ference the object of which was to induce Your Kxccllcncy to 
convene a Round Table Conference, but as 1 am anxious to 
avoid all avoidable suffering I had no hesitation in advising 
the Working Committee of the Congress fo a(‘cci*f I he recf>?n- 
mondations of that Conference/’ 

lie then said that although the ternn were (piite in 
keeping with the Vicero>’.s riMjuirt'ments as understood 
through his Calcutta specM'h, the Viceroy had summarily 
rejected the proposal. Therefore, there was nolhing befoni 
the country but to adopt some noirviolont method for the 
enforcement of its demands. In his opinion recent events 
wore a clear departure from the civilised policy laid down by 
the Viceroy at the time of the Ali Brothers’ unconditional 
apology that the Government of India should nof interfero w^ilh 
the activities of non-co operators so long as they remained non¬ 
violent ill word and deed. Had the Government’s ])olicy 
remained neutral and allowed public o])inion to ripen, the adop¬ 
tion of aggressive “civil disobedience” could have been 
ponod till the Congress had acquired fuller control o\cr the 
forces of violence in the country, and enforced greater discip¬ 
line among the millions oi its adherents. But lawless 
repression had made the immedia.. adoption of mass “civil 
disobodionco” an imperative duty, and for the present it was 
to be confined to Bardoli, though he might, under the authority 
conferred on him, '^ive his consent at once in respO(d of a grouj) 
of hundred villages in the Guntur District, provided they 
strictly conformed to the necessary conditions. 

He said further:—“But before the people of Bardoli 
actually commence mass civil disobedience I would respectfully 
urge you, as the head of the Government of India, finally 
to revise your policy and set free all non-co-operating prisoners 
who are convicted or under trial for non violent activity, and 
declare in clear terms the policy of absolute Jion-intcrferonco 
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with all non violent activities in the country, whether they 
be regardin^,^ the redress of Khilafat or Puniab wrongs, or 
‘Swaraj,’ or any other purpose, and even though they fall with¬ 
in the repressive section of the Penal Code or Criminal 
Procedure, or of other re]>ressivc laws, subject always to the 
eoJidition of non-violence. 

“I would furtlnn- \irgo you to free the press from all 
administrati^e control and restore all tines and forfeitures 
recently im[)Osed. In thus arguing 1 am asking \'our Excellency 
to do what is to day being done in every country which is 
deemed to be und(‘r a civilised Cove rumen t. If you can see 
your way to make the necessary declaration within seven days 
of the date of the publication of this manifesto, J shall bo 
])repvred to advisci the postponement- of civil disobedience of 
an aggressi\(‘ cdiai'actcr till the imprisoned worker’s have, after 
their discharge, rjviewd the whole situation and considered 
the position ‘dc*. novo.’ 

“If Government makes the reejuestod declaration, 1 shall 
regard it as an honest desire on its part tc give effect to public 
opinion and shall therefore have no hesitation in advising the 
co\intr}' to bc‘ ongnged in further moulding public opinion 
without violent, restraint from either side, and trust to its 
unallorablo demands. Aggressi\3 civil disobedience in that 
c-ase will bo taken up only when Government depnrbs t“rom a 
l)olicy of strictest neutrality, or refuses to yield to the clearly 
oxi>ressed opinion of the vast majority of the people of India.” 

The Government Reply. 

In reply the Government of India issued the following 
Press communicpio on February 6th. 

“The manifesto issued by Mr. Gandhi on Feb. 4th justifying 
his (let(‘rmination to resort to inass^Civil Disobedience contains 
a series of mib-statements. Some of those are so important that 
the Government of Indiacannot allow tliem to pass unchallenged. 

“(l) In the first place they emphatically repudiate the state¬ 
ment that they have embarked on a policy of lawless repression 
and also the s.uggostion that the present campaign of Civil 
Disobedience has been forced on the non-co-operation party 
in order to secure the elementary right'" of free association, 
free speech an 1 of a free press. “In limine” the Government 
of India desire to draw attention to the fact that the decision 
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to adopt a programme of Civil Disobedience was finally ac¬ 
cepted on November 4th before the recent notifications re¬ 
lating either to the Seditious Meetings Act or the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act to which Mr. Gandhi unmistakably 
refers were issued. It was in eonsequeneo of serious acts of 
lawlessness committed by persons who professed to bo follow¬ 
ers of Mr. Gandhi and the non-co operation movement that 
the Government were forced to take measures which are in 
strict accordance with the law for the protection of peaceful 
citiz 3 ns in the pursuit of their lawful avocations. 

What led to Repression 

“(^) Since the inauguration of the non-co operation move¬ 
ment, the Governmet of India, actuated by a desire to avoid 
anything in the nature of the repression of ]>olitical activity, 
even though it was of an extreme character, have restricted 
their action in relation thereto to such measures as were neces¬ 
sary for the maintenance of law and order and the preserva¬ 
tion of public tranquility. Up to November no steps 
save in Delhi last year were taken against volunteer asso¬ 
ciations. In November, however, the Government wore con¬ 
fronted with a new and dangerous situation. In the course 
of the past year there had been systematic attempts to tam¬ 
per with the loyalty of the soldiers and the police and there 
had occurred numerous outbreaks of serious disorder, directly 
attributable to the propaganda of the non-co-operation party, 
amongst the ignorant and excitable masses. These outbreaks 
had resulted in grave loss of life, the growth of a dangerous 
spirit of lawlessness and an increasing disregard for lawful 
authority. In November they culminated in grave riots in 
Bombiy in which 53 persons lost their lives and approxi¬ 
mately 400 were wounded. On the same date dangerous 
manifestations of lawlessness occurred in many other places 
and in this period it became clear that many of the volunteer 
associations had then embarked on a systematic campaign of 
violence, intimidation and obstruction, to combat which pro- 
cedings under the Penal Code and Code of Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure had proved ineffective. In these circumstances 
the Government reluctantly compelled to resort to 

measures of a more comprehensive and drastic character. 
Nevertheless the operation of the Seditious Meetings Act 
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was strictly limiiod to a few districts in which the risk of 
grave disturbances of the peace was specially great, and the 
application of the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908 
was confined to associations the majority of the members of 
which had habitually indulged in violence and intimidation. 
It is impossilde here to set out iri detail the evidence which 
justified the adoption of these measures in the different 
provinces. Abundant proof is, however, to bo found in the 
published proceedings of the various Legislative bodies, in 
communiques of dilferent Local Governments and in the 
pronouncements of heads of Pro\inces. Wdiile resolute on 
their determination to enforce respect for law and order ami 
to protect loyal and peaceful subjects of the Crown, the 
Government have, at the same time, taken every precaution 
possible to mitigate, where tlesirable, the conditions of im¬ 
prisonment and to avoid any action wliich might have the 
appearance of vindictive severity. Ample proof of this is to bo 
found in the orders issued by the Local Governments. Numer¬ 
ous offenders have been released, sentences have been reduced, 
and special consideration has been shown in the case of per¬ 
sons convicted of offences under the Seditious Meetings Act 
or the Criminal Law Amendment Act. There is thus no 
shadow of justification for the charge that their policy has 
been one of indiscrimijiate and lawless repression. 

“(3). A further charge which has been brought by Mr. Gan¬ 
dhi is that the recent measures of the Government have involved 
a departure from the civilised policy laid down by His Excellency 
at the time of the apology of the Ali Brothers, namely that the 
Government of India should not interfere with the activities 
of Non-co operators so long as they remained non violent in 
word and deed. The following citation from the Communi¬ 
que of the Government of Irnfla issued on May 30th. conclu¬ 
sively disproves this statement. After explaining that in 
view of the solemn undertaking contained m the statement 
over their signature, it had been decided to refrain from 
instituting criminal proceedings against Messrs. Muhammad 
Ali and Shaukat Ali, the Government of India observed :—It 
must not be inferred from the original determination of the 
Government to prosecute for speeches inciting to violence 
that promoting disaffection of a less violent character is not 
(in offence against the law. The Government of India desire 
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to make it plain that they will enforce the law relating to 
offences against the State as and when they may think fit 
against any persons who have committed breaches of it/ 

“It remains for the Government of India to deal with 
the allegation that His Excellency summarily rejected the pro¬ 
posal for a conference although the terms put forward by the 
Conference at Bombay and accepted l)y tlie Working Commit¬ 
tee of the Congress were quite in keeping with His Excel¬ 
lency’s own requirements as indicated in his speech at 
Calcutta. How far this is from being the case will be mani¬ 
fest from a comparison of His Excellency’s speech with the 
terms proposed by the Conference. Ilis Excellency in that 
speech insisted on the imperative necessity, as a fundamental 
condition precedent to the discussion of any (luestion of a 
Conference, of the discontinuance of the unlawful activities of 
the Non co operation party. No assurance on this point was, 
however, contained in (ho i>ro})o&als advanced by the Confer¬ 
ence. On the contrary, whilst the Government were asked to 
make concessions which not only included the withdrawal of 
the notifications under the Criminal Law Amendment and 
Seditious Meetings Acts andlthe release of persons convicted 
thereunder, but also the release of persons convicted of olfon- 
ces designed to alFect the loyalty of th(i Army, aiid the submis¬ 
sion to an Arbitration Committee of the cases oi other persons 
convicted under the ordinary law oi the land, there was no 
suggestion that any of the illegal activities of the Non-co- 
operators other than hartals, pictiiieting and civil disobe¬ 
dience should cease Moreover, it was evident Irom the 
statement, made by Mr. Gandhi at the Conference that he 
intended to coi.ciiiue the enrolment of Volunteers in prohibit¬ 
ed associations and preparation for ci\il disobedience. Fur¬ 
ther, Mr. Gai^dhi also made it apparent that tha proposed 
Round Table Conference would be c died merely to register 
deci os. It is idle to suggest that terms of this character 
fulfilled in any way the essenti. !s hid down by His Excellency 
or can reasonably be described as having been made in 
response to the sentiments expressed by him. 

“Finally, the Government of India desire to draw atten¬ 
tion to the demands put forward in the concluding paragraph 
of Mr. Gandhi’s present manifesto which exceed even the 
demands made by the Working Committee of the Congress. 
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Mr. Gandhi's demands now include (l) the release of all 
prisoners convicted or under trial for non-violent activities ; 
(2) a guarantee that Government will refrain absolutely from 
interference with all non-violent activities of the non co-opera¬ 
tion party even though they fall within the purview of the 
Indian Penal Code or, in other words, an und3rtaking that 
Government will indefinitely hold in abeyance, in regard to 
non-co'oporators, the ordinary and long established law of the 
land. In return for these concessions, he indicates that he 
intends to continue the illegal and seditious t)ropaganda and 
operations of the non-cooperation party and merely at)i>ears 
to postpone civil disobedience of an aggressive character until 
the offenders now in jail have had an op])ortunity of review¬ 
ing the whole situation. In the same paragraph he re affirms 
the unalterable character oi the demands of his ])arty. The 
Government of India are confident tliat all right-thinking 
citizeiis will recognise that this manifesto constitutes no res¬ 
ponse whatever to the speech of Ills Kxeelleney at Calcutta 
and that the demands made are such as no Government could 
discuss, much less accept. 

“The alternatives that now confront the people of 
India are such as sophistry can no longer ol)8Cure or disguise. 
The issue is no longer between this or that programme of poli¬ 
tical advance, but between lawless ness with all its dangerous 
consetiuonces on the one hand, and on the other, the mainte¬ 
nance of those principles which limit the root of all civilised 
Governments. Mass Civil Disobedience is fraught with such 
danger to the State that it must lie mot with sternness and 
severity. The Government entertain no doubt that in any 
measures which they may have to take for its su])pression 
they can count on the support and assistance of all law-abiding 
and loyal gitizens of Ilis Maiesty/' 

M. Gandhj's reply 

Mvhatma Gandhi issued the following rejoinder in reply to 
the Government of India's communi<}ue of the tUb Ke1)ruary : — 

“I have very carefully road the Government's reply to my 
letter to His Excellency. I confess that I was totally unpre¬ 
pared for such an evasion of the realities of the case as the 
reply betrays. I will take the very first repudiation. The 
reply says :—“They (the Government) emphatically repudiate 
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Ihe statemoiit Ibixt tlioy havo embarked on a nolicy of lawless 
repression and also the suggeslion that the present campaign 
of Civil Disobedience has been forced on the Non-co-operation 
party in order to secure the elementary rights of free associa¬ 
tion, free speech and a free Press/’ Even a cursory glance 
at my letter would show that whilst Civil Disobedience was 
authorized by the All-India Congress Committee meeting 
hold on the 4th November at Delhi, it had not commenced. 

I have made it clear in my letter that the contemplated 
mass Civil Disolxulience was indefinitely postponed on account 
of the regrettable events of the 17th Novem])er in Bombay. 
That decision was duly published, and it is within the 
knowledge of the Government as also the public that her¬ 
culean etforts wore lacing made to combat the still lingering 
violent tendency amongst the people. It is also within the 
knowledge of the Government and the public that a special 
form of i>ledge was devised to bo signed by volunteers with 
the deliberate purpose of keeping out all but men of proved 
character. The primary object of these volunteer associations 
was to inculcate amongst the masses the lessons of non¬ 
violence and to keep the peace at all Non-co-operation func¬ 
tions. Unfortunately the Government of India lost its head 
completely over the Bombay events and perhaps still more 
over the very oomi)leto hartal on the same date at Calcutta. 
I do not wish to deny that there might havo been some intimi¬ 
dation practised in Calcutta, but it was not. I venture to 
submit, that it was not intimidation but the irritation caused by 
the completeness of the hartal that maddened the Government 
of India as also the Government of Bengal. Repression there 
was even before that time but nothing was said or done 
in connection with it, but the repression that came in the 
wake of the notifications proclaiming the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act for the purpose of dealing with volunteer 
associations and the Seditious Meetings Act for the purpose of 
dealing with public meetings held by Non-co-operators, came 
upon the Non-co operation community as a bombshell. I repeat 
then that these notifications and the arrest of Desbandhu 
Chittaranjan Das and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad in Bengal, 
the ariest of Pandit Motilal Nehru and his co-workers in 
the U. P. and of Lala Lajpat Rai and his party in the Punjab 
made it a-’>solutely necessary to take up not yet aggressive 
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civil disobedience but only defensive civil disobedience other¬ 
wise described as Passive Resistance. Even Sir Hormusjee 
Wadia was obliged to declare that if the Bombay Government 
followed the precedents set by the Governments of Bengal, U. 
P. and the Punjab he would be bound to resist such notifica¬ 
tions, that is, to enrol himself as a voluiiteer or to attend 
public meetings in defiance of Govt, orders to the contrary. It 
is thus clear that a case has been completely made out for Civil 
Disobedience unless the Government revises its policy which 
has resulted in the stopping of \uil>lic associations and the 
Non co oj)cration j)ress in nia!\v parts of India. 

Now for the statement that tlio Government ‘have 
embarked on a policy of law-less repression/ Instead of an 
ample expressioi. of regret and apology for the barbarous deeds 
that have been committed by officials in th (3 name of law and 
order, I regret to find in the Government reply a categorical 
denial of any lawless repression\ In this connection I urge the 
public aufl Government carefully to consider the following facts 
whoso sul)stancG is beyond cballenge :— 

(1) The olfi(Mal shooting at Entally in Calcutta and the 
callous treatment even of a corpse. 

(2) The admitted brutality of the Civil Guards. 

(3) The forcible dispersal of a meeting at Dacca, and the 
dragging of innocont men bv their legs although they had given 
no oireno(3 or cause whatsover. 

(l) Similar treatment of volunteers in Aligarh. 

(n) The conclusive (in my oinnion) findings of the Committee 
presided over by Dr Gokul Chaiid Nararig about the brutal and 
uncalled for assaults u})ou \olnnteors and the pul)licin Lahore, 

(()) Wicked and inhuman treatment of volunteers and the 
])ublic at Jullunder. 

(0 The shooting of a boy at Dehra Dun and the cruelly 
forcible dispersal of a public mooting at that place. 

(s) The looting admitted by the Bihar Government of 
villages by an officer and his Company without any permission 
whatsever from any one but, as stated by non co opera*;ors, at 
the invitation of a Planter, and the assaults upon volunteers 
and burning of Khaddar and papers belonging to the Congress 
at Sonepur, 
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(9) Midnight searches and arrests in Congress and 
Khilafat oflices. 

“I have morcly given a sample of the many “infalli)>l0 
proofs” of official lawlessness and barbarism. I have mention¬ 
ed not even a tithe of what is happening all over the country, 
and 1 wish to state without fear of successful contradiction 
that the scale on which this lawlessness has gone on in so many 
Provinces of India puts into shade the inhumanities that were 
practised in the Punjab, if \vc except the crawling order and 
the massacr(‘ at Jallianwalla Bagh. It is my certain conviction 
that the massacre at Jallianwalla Bagh was a clea!) transaction 
compared to the unclean transactions descri])ed above, and the 
pity of it is (hat because peo})le are not shot or butchered, the 
tortures through which hundreds of inoffensive men have gone 
through do not produce a shock sufficient to turn everybody’s 
face against this Government, })ut as if this warfare «against 
innocence was not cijough, the reins are being tightened in the 
jails. We know nothing of what is happening to day in the 
Karachi jail, to a solitary prisoner in the Sabarmati jail and 
to a beaten one in Benares jail, all of whom are as innocent as 
1 claim to bo myself. Their crime consists in their constitu¬ 
ting themselves trustees of national honour and dignity. I am 
hoping that (lu‘-se proud and defiant sj)ir{(s will not bo bent 
into submission to insolence mas(juerading in the official garl). 

1 deny the right of the authorities to insist on high-souled men 
appearing before them almost naked, or pay any obsequious 
respect to thorn by way of salaaming with open palms brought 
together, or rising to the intonation of “Sarkar Ehi hai.” No 
God-fearing man will do the latter eve?j if he has to be kept 
standing in stocks for days and nights as a Bengal school¬ 
master is reported to have been. 

“For the sake of the dignity of human nature, I trust that 
Lord Reading and his draughtsmen do not know the facts 
that I have adduced or, being carried away by their belief 
in the infallibility of their employees, refuse to believe in the 
statements which the public regard as God’s truth. If there 
is the slightest exaggeration in the etatoinents that 1 have 
made, I shall as publicly withdraw them and ap(tIogi>i6 for them 
as I am making them rjow% but as it is, 1 undertake to prove 
the substance of every one of these charges if not the very 
letter, and much more of them before any impartial tribunal 
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of men or women uneomiected with the Govornment. 1 
invite Pundit Malaviyuji and those who are performing the 
thankless task of securing a Round Table Conference to form 
an impartial commission to invojtigate these charges by 
which 1 stand or fall. 

“It is this physical and brutal ill-treatment of humanity 
which has made many co-w'orkers and myself impatient 
of life itself, and in the face of these things 1 do not wish 
to take iniblic time by dealing in detail with what I mean 
to be abuse of the common law of the country, but 1 cannot 
help correcting the mis-impressioii which is likely to be created 
in connection with the Bombay disorders. Disgraceful and 
deplorable as they were, let it be remembered that of the 
53 persons who lost their lives over 45 wore Non co operators 
or their sympathisers—the hooligans ; and of the 400 wounded, 
to be absolutely on tbe safe side over 350 were also derived 
from the sami‘ class. I do not comi)lain. The Non-co* 
operators and the friendly hooligans got what they deserved. 
They began the violence—they reaped the reward. Let it 
also not be forgotten that with all deference to the Bombay 
Government it was the Non-co operators, a1)ly assisted by 
Independents and Co operators, who brought peace out of 
that chaos of the tsvo days following the fateful 17th. 

I must totally deny the imputation that “the a])pIicatioii 
of the Criminal Law Amendment Act was confined to asso¬ 
ciations the majority of the members of which had habitually 
indulged in violence and intimidation.'’ The prisons of 
India to-day hold some of the most inoffensive men and 
hardly any who have either resorted lO violence or intimida¬ 
tion and w^ho are convicted under that law. Abundant 
proof can be produced in support of this statement as also 
of the statement of the fact that almost wherever meetings 
have been broken up there was al)solutely no risk of violence. 

The Government of India deny that the Viceroy had 
laid down upon the aj^ology of the Ali Brothers the civilised 
policy of non-interfereiico with the non-violent activities of 
Non co operators. I am extremely sorry for this repudiation. 
The very part of the communique reproduced in the reply 
is in my opinion sufficient proof that the Government did 
not intend to interfere with such activities. The Government 
did not wish it to bo inferred that “speeches »>romoting dis- 
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affection of a loss violent character were not an offence against 
law.” I have never stated that breach of any law was not to be 
an offence against it, but I have stated, as I repeat now, that 
it was not the intention of the (lovernmont then to prosecute 
for non violent activities although they might amount to a 
technical breach of the law. 

“As to conditions of the Conference, the Government reply 
evidently omits to mention the two words “and otherwise” 
after the \vords ‘ Calcutta speech,” in my letter. 1 repeat that 
the terms as I could gather from “the Calcyitta speech and 
otherwise” were nearly the same that wore mentioned in the 
resolutions of the Malaviya Conference. What are called 
unlawful activities of the N. C. O. party being a reply to the 
notifications of the Government, would have ceased automati¬ 
cally with the withdrawal of those notifications, because the 
formation of volunteer corps and public meetings would not be 
unlawful activities after the withdrawal of the offending notifi¬ 
cations. Even while the negotiations wore going on in Calcutta 
the discharge of Katwa prisoners was asked for, and I can only 
repeat what 1 have said elsewhere, that if it is disloyal to say 
that Military or any service under the existing system of 
Government is a sin againsl. God and humanity, 1 fear that 
.such disloyalty must continue. 

“The Government eommuniquo does me a cruel wrong by 
imputing to me a desire that the proposed Round Table 
Conference should be called “merely to register” my “decrees.” 
I did state in order to avoid any misunderstanding the Con¬ 
gress demands as I feel I was in duty bound in as clear terms 
as possible. No Congressman could approach any Conference 
without making his position clear. I expected the ordinary 
courtesy of not considering mo or any Congressman to be 
impervious to reason and argument. It is open to anybody to 
convince mo that the demands of the Congress regarding the 
Khilafat, the Punjab and Swaraj are wrong or unreasonable, 
and 1 would certainly retrace my steps and, so far as I am 
concerned, rectify the wrong. The Government of India know 
that such has been always my attitude. 

“The communique strongly enough says that the demands 
set forth in my manifesto are even large than those of the 
Working Committee. I claim that they fall far below the 
demands of the Working Committee, for what I now ask 
25 
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against total suspension of Civil Disobedience of an aggressive 
character is merely the stoppage of ruthless repression, the 
release of prisoners convicted under it and a clear declaration 
of policy. The demands of the Working Committee included 
a Konnd Table Conference. In my manifesto 1 have not asked 
for a Round Table Conference at all. It is true that this 
waiving of a Round Table Conference does not proceed from 
any expediency, but it is a confession of our present 
weakness. 1 freely recognise that unless India becomes 
siUirated with |.he spirit of non-violence and generates 
disciplined strength that can only come from non-violence, 
slie (annot enforce her demands, and it is for that reason that 
1 consider that the first thing for the people to do is to 
secure a reversal of this mad repression and then to concen¬ 
trate up.on more complete organization and more construction, 
and hero again the communique docs me an injustice by merely 
staling that Civil Disobedience of an aggressive character will 
be posti)oned uidil the opportunity is given to the imprisoned 
leaders of reviewing the whole situation after their discharge, 
and by conveniently omitting to mention the following conclu¬ 
ding sentences of my letter :—“If the Government make the 
rcfjuested declaration 1 shall regard it as an honest desire on 
its pari to give effect to public opinion and shall therefore 
have no hesitation in advising the country to be engaged in 
further moulding public opinion without violent restraint 
from either side, and trust to its working to secure the fulfil¬ 
ment of its unalterable demands. Aggressive Civil Dis¬ 
obedience in that case will be taken up only when the (Tovern- 
inenfc departs from its policy of strictest neutrality or refuses to 
yield to clearly expressed opinion of the vast majority of the 
]'eo)>lo of India.’’ 

“1 venture to claim extreme reasonableness and moderation 
for the above presentation of the case. 

“The alternative before the people therefore is not, as the 
communique concludes, “between lawlessnos with all its 
disastrous consequences on the one hand and on the other 
the maiidenance of those principles which lie at the root of 
all civilised Governments.” “Mass Civil Disobedience,” it 
adds, “is fraught with such danger to the State that it must 
be met with sternness and severity,” The choice before the 
})oo])le is Mass Civil Disobedience with its undoubted 
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dangers, and lawless repression of lawful activities of the 
people. I hold that it is impossible for anybody of self-respect 
ing men for fear of unknown dangers to sit still and do 
nothing effective whilst looting of property and assaulting of 
innocent men are going on all over the country in the name 
of law and order.” 

The Bardoli Preparation for Civil Disobedience. 

Meanwhile Bardoli in the Bombay Presidency and (iuntui* 
in the Madras Presidency were making strenuous preparations to 
launch the No-Tax campaign. Similar preparations were made 
in Chittagong and some parts of Assam, in many districts of 
Southern India, in Behar and some parts of the Punjab and 
C. P. It is impossible here to describe in detail the mad orgies 
of repression that followed ; imprisonment, distraint, armed 
police, all the inexorable machinery of preserving ‘law and order’ 
were set in motion. But it helped only to stiffen the oppres¬ 
sed. Hundreds and thousands of khadder clad volunteers went 
smilingly toJprison. Taxes were held up at many places, awaiting 
the word of command from Gandhi. On 26th. January M. Gandhi 
left his Satyagraha Asram for Bardoli where he settled down to 
lead the no-tax campaign in person. On January i^Oth. all 
the people of the taluk were called together in a big confereiK'c 
where the Mahatma made a long speech emphasising 
all the preliminary re^juisites for the coming struggle. All 
signified their unswerving assent. A resolution was passed 
that “the Bardoli Taluk, having fully grasped and satisfied 
Congress conditions of civil disobedience, the conference 
gave notice to the Working Committee of the Congress that 
if it did not pass a prohibitory resolution, and if the Round 
Table Conference did not come off, Bardoli Taluka would 
begin mass civil disobedience under the guidance of Mahatma 
Gandhi and Vallabhai Patel.” Regarding this conference 
Gandhi wrote in his paper ‘Young India’ :— 

“Bardoli has come to a momentous decision. It has ma<l( its linal 
and irrevocable choice. Vithalbhai Patel, the President, addvibsed a 
conference of the representatives of the Taluka in a speccli i!npri‘ssiv(‘ 
for its warning. He certainly did not mince matters. There was an 
audience of KUADDAR-clad re-presentatives numbering 4,00U. Tlurc 
were five liundred women, a large majority of whom were ahoinKHAO- 
DAR. They were interested and interesting listeners. It was an audi¬ 
ence of sober, responsible men and women with a stake. 
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1 followed Vil and W(‘ut. tlirouj;li t'V( vy out' of tlic conditions 

of mass civil (hi'obtMli(‘ncc laid down hy tI k* (‘oiigicss. 1 took the sense 
ol th<‘ meeting on e\cry one of the conditions, sej)aiatel 3 f They under¬ 
stood the implicjit ions of Hindu-Musliin-raisi-t’liribt.ian unity. Tluy 
r<*alised t!u* signilicanci* and thi* truth <if non violence. They saw what 
the Teinoval of untouchahdity meant ; they were prepaied, not merely to 
take into National Sclioolh, but. aUo to induce ‘untouchal le’ children to 
join tliem ; they ha\e had no objection to tlu' ‘uiitoucliabh'’ diawing water 
from tin* villagi* vm-]1s They knew- tliat tliey ware to nurse tlu' “untouch- 
ablr” sick a.s they w'ould nursi* tluor adiiig neiglibours Tliey knew that 
they could not exorcise the privilege* ol non-payment of revenue* and othe-r 
forms of civil di&obedie*nce‘ until the*y hael purified tli(*m&clve'S in the 
m.iuiui elescribed by me. The'yknew, too, that tlK*y liael to become 
indiibt 1 .ems atiel spin the*ir own yarn anel weave the'ii own KHADDAK. 
Anel lastly, tlie'v weie* I’e'ady te> tace* forfe it me of tluor movable's, their 
cattle* and their laiiel. 'I’he*y were* reaely tee face* imprisonment and even 
death, if ncce.‘ssary, and tlK*y wouhl do all tins without ivse'idment. 

The re was an olel dissentient veiice* on the.ejuestiem e>l untouchability. 
He* said what 1 said was right in theoiy, but it w*as difliemlt in practice 
to break down the* custom all of a sud<len. I dioVe the point home but 
ll'e* auelience* hael made up its mind. 

Before the larger meeting, I hael met the nal work(*rs about fifty in 
number. Before tliat. mt‘etnig Vithalbliai I’atel, some* workers and I 
eonferred together and felt that we* w^ould pass a, leSedution postponing 
the elecisionfor about a fortnight, to niakei the Swa.ele*sln preparation more 
Complete and removal of untoucliability more* ce'rtain, l)y actually h. ' g 
uutoucliable children in all the sixty National Schools. The brave and 
ea.rnest wairkers eif Bardoli will not liste*n to the* poBlpon<*m(*nt, They 
\ve;ie certain that more* tlian bO pe*!’ ce*nt of Ihe* Hindu population w^ere 
ejuitc re'aely about untouchabilit.y .ind tliey wH*re sure of being able to 
manufacture eiumgh khaddar fe>r their future wants. They w*erc bent 
on trying conclusions witli the Government. They boie down every 
objection rais(*d by Vitlialbhai Patel, and Abbas Tyabji with his hoary 
lu’aid and eve'r-smiliug face w'as there to utter the warning. But they 
would not biielgc an inch from their position anel so the* resolution which 
J give below^ w-as unanimously passe'd. 

Who know’8 tlie issueWho knows wlie'ther the* m(*ii and women of 
I’ardoli will Stand tlie re-pression that Government maj^ resort to ? God 
only knows In Ills name has the battle been undertaken. He must 
linisb it. 

The* G()\rrnmcnl. have* acted Intht rto in a most, exemp'ary manner. 
'rhe*y might liave prohibu, eel tlu* ronfcTeiu-e 'J lie*y did not Tbe'y know 
t Ik* w'erke*rs The*y might liavi* re‘mo\e<l lln'in long age). Tlu'y have 
not done* se>. 'riu-y have* not inte*rf(*red with any e*f llu* iictis itK‘S of the 
jH‘e)ple* They have* permitte*d them to make* a.ll preparations. I have 
watclied their coiuluct with woude*! anel aelmiiation Both sides have 
up to tile time of writing be*have*d lu a matine-r w'dri.hy of chivalrous 
wa.iTiois of old. In this b.itth* of })e*ace* it ougld, neit to be otherwdse. 
U the battle continues in this fashion, it wnll end only iii one way. 
WlieK‘Vejr has the ear of JSoOOO men and w'oineii uL Bardoli will gain 
the day 
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Tlio Working (!()TnnnU,c(‘ lias to s'l. jiikI |i[ifs its judgment, upon 
Ik'iidoli’s (locisioii. 'J'lio Viceroy lias still choice and will have yet another 
choice givi'ii to him. No charge of huny, want oi pri'paration, of thought, 
no cliarg(‘of <liscourtcsy, will it be possible to bring against the lieoplc 
of bardoli. 

1’herefore— 

Jjcad kindly Light, a,niid the eiu‘ircl.ng gloom, 

Lead Thou me on ; 

The night is dark, and I am tar from horm*, 

Lead Thou me. 

Next (lay the AVorking ('oniniittee of the All-India 
Congress Committee held a meeting in Surat with the presi- 
dmit Hakim Ajmal Khan in the (diair and passed the 
following resolution— 

“The VVoiking (himmitti'i', having consnlm’d the ri'solution of the 
Bardoli Taluka Conb I'enee r,‘garding mass ci\ il disob(‘di(‘nC(‘, desires to 
congratulat(‘ the p< ()[»le of that. Taluka upon thmr s(*lf-sacriticing resolve 
to offer mass Cl\ il disobedieuc(‘an<l ^\ ishes them every success in their 
patriotic effort. 

“The Working Committei' advises all olhei parts of India to co¬ 
operate with t he jieople ot Bardoli Taluka by n training from mass or 
individual civil disobedience ot an aggressive clmracU'r, except upon the 
express consimt of Mahatma Gandhi previously obtained, provided that in 
no ca.se shall there bt‘ any lelaxation m the conditions, laicl down therefore 
either by tb(‘ All-India tlongivss Ooiiimitteo at Delhi or by the Congress 
at Ahnu'dabiid, pro\ided further that tins iwsolution shall, in no w;iy, be 
interpreted so as to interfere w’lth the present deiensive civil discibedience 
going on in tin* countly w'betlicr in iespe(;t of notitieations under the 
Criminal Law Am(‘ridm(‘nt Act or th(‘ Seditious Meetings Act or 
oi\leis under the ordinary law of the country restricting the liberty of 
citi//*ns 

“The Working Committee advises the ]»eoplt‘ tliroughnut the provinces 
to pay up Government tax. whethei dir(‘etly or indinetly through Zamiii- 
dars or TalmpiaTs, c xcept in such cases of direct jiayment to Government 
where the previous consent has been obtaimd Irom Mahatma Gandhi for 
the suspension of payment, preparatory to mass civii disobediLiico ” 


The Chauri Chaura Tragedy. 

It was thus sol tied that tho iio tax camyiaign was to be first 
started at Kardoli, ami thou other districts will follow if they 
can, after satisfying all the conditions of tho Congress. The 
non-co-i^pcration leaders of (Tiintur, however, pressed M. Gandhi 
to give them yiermissiun to start at once on tho no-tax cam¬ 
paign. Already they had stopped payment of land revenue to 
Government, and in consequenco an awful yiolicy of repression 
\Vii& facing them. Gandhi hesitated to give his consent. Ho 
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wanted to soo what his own BardoH could do. Once more, 
however, Gandhi’s hopes proved short lived, and his action 
premature. When the whole of Iridia was watching in 
awful suspense the impossihh* daring of the Mahatma and 
his small band of followers with their preparations at Bardoli 
for “the freedom’s battle”, news came like a thunder clap of a 
ghastly mob outrage at Chauri Chaura in U. P. On the 
5th February the whole of India was shocked to hear that 
a mob of 3000 men hcad(‘d by several hundreds of Congress 
volunteers had killed, maimed and Imrned to death all the 
police in the station of Chauri Chaura in the Gorakhpur 
District. Chauri Chaura is a police-station 15 miles from 
Gorakhpur. The Police buildings wore within a hundred 
yards of the Kailway station and the Post and Telegraph 
office. The whole of the police station was burnt to cinders 
along with its 22 policemen whose charred and mangled 
remains made a hideous sight. The story of the outrage is 
given below.— 

The local Bazir, called Mandera bazar, had l)oen for 
some time past the scene of vigorous picketing which was 
so far successful that foreign cloth was excluded and the 
drink-shops had no custom. This was resented and resisted 
by the local zamindar, the owner of the baz.ir. On February 
Isfc, B. Gupteswar Singh, reputed to be a v(‘ry zealous police- 
officer for which he was in bad odour in that district, with 
a i)olico force visited the bazar, and is alleged to have beat 
some of the volunteers engaged in peaceful picdceling. Amongst 
the picketers there he recognised one government pensioner 
whom he threatened with a warning that his pension w'ould 
cease. Those events led all the volunteers of the surrounding 
villages to assemble at Dumri, a neighbouring village, on 
Saturday the Ith February. They were believed to have 
numbered five or six hundred and a(‘companiod by a 
very largo crowd marched to the thana with evident 
intention of mi.sebief. The strength of the mob is variously 
estimated at between throe and live thousand. The pro¬ 
cession halted in front of the thana. The volunteers, it 
is said, demanded to know why the Su])-lnspector beat 
them on the previous bazar day, expressed their determination 
to picket the bazar that day, and asked the police to 
prevent them from doing so if they dared. Some neutrals 
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acted as peacemakers and managed to pacify the volunteers 
who then moved on. When the major part of the mob had 
moved on to some distance a hue and cry was raised in the 
rear. Jt appears that the police roughly handled some of 
the stragglers in the rear. Upon this the mob returned and 
began to throw brick-bats. 

The armed police, it is stated, at first fired a volley in the 
air but finding it produced no efFoct, they fired on the mob. 
How long the firing lasted is not known, hut the dead bodies 
of only two rioters were found near the thana. More might 
have been taken away by the mob. In spite of the firing the 
police were overpowered by the mob. 

The police men then seeing no loophole of escape made for 
their rooms and bolted (ho doors from the inside. The mob 
then set fire to the building. Some of the policemen perished 
in the (lames and those who were driven out by the heat 
and smoke were brutally assaulted, besmirched in kerosine, 
and thrown back into the fire there to sulfer further torture 
until life was extim l. It was altogciher a ghastly crime scarcely 
leas horrible than the mob outrage (ui i'luropeans at Amritsar 
in 1919. 

There was another tnob-oiubreak at Bareilly which was, 
however, suppressed by armed })olico before any mischief was 
rlono. The tragedy at (lorakhpur and the incidents at Bareilly 
charged the atino&])hero with a stilling sense of disgust of 
‘non violent non co-opcration.’ Homo fifty prominent leaders of 
the U. r. at once issued a manitesto condemning the conduct 
of the volunteers. Mr. Devad.is Gandhi, so)i of M. Gandhi, 
wired to his fatlnu’ to suspend his activities. Pundit Malaviya 
addressed the Mahatma and urged him to call an emergent 
meeting of tlie Working Committee, M. Gandhi was distress¬ 
ed b(*y()nd measure. He at once left Burdoli and came to 
Boni})‘iy on 9th Foliruary to see Pundit Malaviya, Messrs, 
d.iyakar, Natarajan, Jinnah and other Independent politicians 
ol Bum])ay who had been endeavouring to bring about the Round 
T able Goiiference. Hnsjjension of Congre.^^s activities was strongly 
urged. Gandhi submittecl. Pundit Mnla\iyaand other members 
of the Conference Committee were thereupon invited to come to 
Bardoli. The two parties met. Pundit Malaviya and the 
Independents prevailed, and the result was the famous Bardoli 
resolution on suspension of civil disobedience. 
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The Bardoli Resolutions 


The Working Committee *of Congress met at Bardoli on the 
11th and 12th February 1922 and passed the following resolu¬ 
tions :— 

(1) Tho Working CoinmitUr (k'ploivs tlio mliuniaii conduct of the 
mob at Chauri Cbauia. in having >»ratalJy niuTdcml constable's and 
wantonly burn(*(l police* ♦hana,, and ^^‘nders its sympathy to tin* families 
of the bereaved. 

(2) In spite of the nation’s ri'peab'd warnings, eviTy time mass 
civil disobetlience has bt'en imminent, souk' popular violent outburst 
has taken plac(‘, indicating that tli(‘ atmosplurt* in the country is not 
non-vio'eiit enough for mass eivil disobi*dience, the lat(‘st instanci* being 
the tragic and tiTrible (‘vt'iits at ('hauii Chauia near Gorakhpur. The 
Woikmg Committee of the (’ongn'SS, tlu'Tefori*, ilsoIvcs that mass civil 
<lisobedienc(‘, as contemjilated yt liardoli and elstwlun*, lie suspended 
and instructs tlie local (kingress ('ommitties forthwith to advice the 
cultivators to pay thi* land revenue and other taxi'S dui* to tlie Govern¬ 
ment, the payiiK'iit of which might have bei'ii suspi'iided in anticipation 
ot mass civil disobedience, and instructs them to suspend every other 
preparatory activity ot an ofleiisive nature. 

(II) The suspension of mass civil disobedience shall be continued 
till the atmosplK'n* is so non*violent as to ensure the non-repetition of 
popular atrocities, such as at Gorakhpur, or hooliganism, such as at 
Bombay and Mailras repcctivclv on Novemb 'i' ITIli lh21, and January 
i:U,h last. 

(1) In ord(‘r to promote a p<‘aceful atmosph(*re, tin* Working Com¬ 
mittee advises, till luither instructions, all Congress organisations to 
stop activities i‘sp(H;ially designed to court arrest and imprisonment, 
save tlie normal Congress activities including Aoluntary hartals, wherever 
an absolutely peaceful atmospiieri* can be assured, and lor tliat end all 
picketing shall be stopped, save for the boiia-lule and pi'aci'ful purpose 
of warning the visitors to luiuor shops against tlie evils of dimking. 
Such picketing is to be controlled by persons of known good character 
and specially selected by tlie Congress Committee concerned. 

(5) Tlie Working Coinmittei* advices, till furtlier instructions, the 
stoppage of all voluutei'r processions and public meetings nmrely for 
the purpose of defiance of th<* notilications regarding sucli meetings. 
Tills, however, shall not iiiterlen* with the private meeting of the 
Congress and otlier Coinmittei^s oi public meetings which arc reiiuired 
for tlie conduct of tlie normal activities of the (’oiigress. 

(0) Complaints having been brought to the notice of the Woiking 
Committee that ryots are not paying rents to the zamindars, the Woiking 
Committee advises Congress workers and organisations to inform the 
ryots that such withholding of rent is contrary to the lesolutions of the 
Congress, and that it is injurious to th(‘ best interests of tlie country. 

(7) The Working flomrait.tee assures the Zemindars that the Congress 
movement is in no way intended to attack their legal rights, and that 
even when the ryots have grievances, the Committee desires that redress 
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slioiild ho bought by mutual coiibultaiion and b^ tli(‘ iitual K'couim* 
to aibitr.ation. 

(8) C()ini)laints having boen brought to the iiotico of the Working 
(’oinmittco that in tlio lormation (*t volunteer eorpb great laxity 
prevai's in the bclection, and that insibtence is not laid on the iull Uhe 
ot liand-spun and lland-^^o^en khaddar, and on tlie lull obser\ane(‘ by 
th(‘ Hindus of the ruk* as to the* removal (>1 nutouehabihty, nor is care 
lieing taken to ascertain tlial the canuulates belave iully in tlu' obser\- 
anee ot non-vioh'iici* in woid and deed in t< riiis ol thi* Cniigress Uesolu* 

1 1 ( 111 , the Working Conirnitte<‘ cal's upini all Coiigr. ss ( rganeations to 
revise their list< and i‘( iuov(‘ tn.ni llu in tlie i,ninth ol all such voluntetrs 
as t!o iu»l stnctl^ tioifoini to tlu* km, uiu nieiits ol tlu' pledge. 

(‘.•) The Wfiikiiig ('orninitlee is ol opinion that unh'ss (’ongress- 
men caaiv i>ut totlu' lull the C’oiigKss (’tu st it ut ion and tin* resolutions 
Irom time to time issued by tlie Woiknig t’tmimittee, it is not possible 
to a(‘hieve Its ob|ects t.xpetlitlously t r at all. 

(10) 'J’l.e foregtnng llesolutions will have eOt'Ct. only peiuling the 
meeting, to be specially eouveneil, (ltli(‘ Ail-lieiia Coiignss Ctiriniiltee 
and tluutaltir subject to eonfirinaiion bv it. T1 h‘ 8e(i\*1aTy will call 
such a nutting as soon as possdih' aftei consultation witli Hakim 
.\imul Kian 

VVoik of Congress Organisalior. 

Will n as tli(‘ (jorakhpur l ragt dy is a poweiful proof of the fact that 
tlu* mass niiiul has not }et iully Kalistd the iieeissity of non-violtnce as 
the inltgral, .letive and chiel pait ol Mass (bvil Uisobedi(*rice, and 
whereas the repoitvd indiscnininati* aecejilanci* ol persons as volunteerB 
in contiavention ol the ('ongress instiuetioiis ludra^s vvant ol ajiprecia- 
tion of the vital pait ol 8atyagraha, and wlu'Teab in the opinion of the 
Working ('ommitt(*(* Hie delay in tlie attainnu'nt of the natioiuil aim 
IS toll ly due to till* weak ,iud iiicoinpleti* I'xeeution m practice of the 
constitution ot the (’ongress with a vii'W to perf cting the internal 
organisation, llie Working C'oiumittee adv ises all (’ongrets oiganisatuoiR 
to be eiigagi’d in t.lie following activities — 

(1) To (*ulist at least on** crore of niendiers of H e (’ongress. 

Note —(i) Since peace (iuin-violencu* and h'gitimaleru'Ss) and tniHi 
an* the tssi'uce ot the Hongress creed, no person should bi* t nlistc d w ho 
does not bilieve in non-violence* ami tnith as indispensable for the 
attainment ot Swaraj Ihe creed of the (’ongrebs mu*>l, thereloie, In* 
earelully explained to each person who is appealed to join llie Congress 

(11) Tlu* vvork(*Tb Bhould note that none* who does not pay Hu* annual 
subscription can be regarded as a qualifi(‘d CongTess-man. All tlie edd 
members are*, theivfmv, to be* advise*d to re-registe*T the ir names. 

(2) To popularise the spinning whe*el and organise the maniifaeturc 
e>f hanel-spun and hand-vvovem khaeldar 

Note* :—To this (*iiel, all workers anel office-bearers sboulel be* elre^sseel 
111 khaddar, and it is recomraenele*el that with a view to encouraging others 
the*y shoulel th(*mselve8 learn hand-spinning. 

(If) To organise National Schools, 
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.—]^o pick< till" of the GovoTnniorit Scliools bin uUl be resorted 
to. H^'bt relnincf' slioidd l)(‘ idaoul upon tlie bupnionty of National 
Schools in all Mtal matto command att<‘ndanco 

(1) io orj'.anihc' the d<i[)rebscd cbishch foi a better hit*, to jiuprove tlu-ir 
social, mental and moral comlitioa, to induce them to bi'iid their 
eaildrdi to the National Schoo's aiui to proxule for them the ordinary 
iacilities wlneli other catiziois i njoy. 

—Whilst, tih iv fou , \vii(oe the prejmlice a,^oainbt the untoucha¬ 
bles lb sMil stron^^ in placrs separate schools ami separate wells must be 
maintained out ot tlomjiress funds, (\ ly eilort should be made to draw 
such cliildivn to Nat lonal Siihool^ and to pcisuade the [leople to allow the 
nntoiichalile to use tlu' common wtdls. 

[ :>] To oi^'anise the temperaiicr campaif^n amongst the people addieb'd 
to tlie dnnk habit b> housc-t(.-house Msits and to rely more ufion appeal 
to the drinker in his*hom<' than upon picketing. 

[<;] To organise village and t(Kvn “I’ancha}ats” for the private 
setti(‘ment. ol all disputes, i» hauee Is ing placed solely upon the force* of 
public opinion, and tiie t rut hlulta ss ol “ranehayat” decision to eiifeuiv 
obedicnei* to them. 

_iii or lev to a\oid evon tlie appearand* ot coircijn, no socia 1 
boycott shuul I be resorb'd to ag.iinst tliosi* who will not obey the 
hanchtiyal's decisions. 

[7] In order to promote and emphasise among all classes and 

laees ami mutual good-wdl the establisliim'iit of which is tin* aim of 
1 lu* moveiiu'nt ol nou-eo opo.it ion, to oiganisi* a Social Service Depait- 
merit that will rend(*r he'p io a I, itr. spictive oi dilh'rences, in times of 
illness or aecKh ut 

Note- — A nou-eo-oper.dor whilst lirmly adlunng to Ins Creed, wdll 
deem it a privil<*ge to r(‘mlcr jiersonal servict in case of illn(*ss or accident 
to cv<*rv person, wlsther Knglish (O’ Indian, 

[S] '1\> eout inm* t lu* Tilalv Memoiuil Swaraj Fund and to call upon 
( very t'ongi\‘asmiiu or t’ongic'.s sympathiser to save at hast one hundredth 
pait of his annu il iimome for the yi ar 11121. KMry proMiice to send 
v \er) month 2r» p(*r d*nt ot its income* from the T lak Memorial Swaraj 
Fund to th(' All-lndia C'ongr< ss bommitlet* 

|‘‘»J The j»bi)\(* ivs(>’utions shad he brought before the forthcoming 
Session ol th(' A11-India i ongivss Fonimitti*e tor revision, if necessary 

[10] In the ofnnion ol the Woiking l’omm:tb*(‘, a project is neces¬ 
sary lor tlu* pui pose (»f limling emjilo} meiit lor those w ho may give up 
(fo\ei nnient. service, audio that end tlu* ('oinniittc i* ajipoints Messrs. 
Mian Maiioim d Haji .lau Mahoimd ( hotani, Jainnalal Hajaj and V. J. 
Pati'l to draw uf)'i sch( me b>r eoiisidm-at ion In the* >»ai(i Special Meeting 
ol the Ad-lmha ConereSh (’ommittu*. 


In the following article written in his paper YOUNG 
INVIA"' Mahatma Gandhi fully explained the new position of 
Congress men created by the ghastly affair of Chanri Chaura.— 
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Mahatma Gandhi on Chaiiri Chaura 
‘‘Gof] has heeii aliuudantly Ivind to itio. He has warned 
nio the third time that there is not as yet in India that truth¬ 
ful and nou-violent atmosjihere whieh and which alone can 
iustify mass disobedience wdiich can bo at all described as civil, 
which means gentle, truthful, humble, knowM’ng, wilful yet 
loving, never criminal and hateful. 

“He warned me in 1919 when the Kowlatl Act agitation was 
started. Ahmedaliad, Vinmgam and Kheda erred, Amritsar and 
Kasiir erred. I retraced my steps, called it a Himalayan miscal¬ 
culation, humbled myself before God and man and stojiped not 
merely mass Civil Disoliedience Imt even my own w hich I knew' 
was intended to be civil and non \iolent. The next time it was 
through the events of Bombay that God ga\e a terrific wariiing. 
He made me eye-wdtncss of the deeds of the rornhay mob on 
the 17th November. I he mob acted in the interest of non-co- 
operation. I announced my intention to slop the mass Ci\il 
Disobedience w^hich was to be immedmiely started in Baidoli. 
The humiliation was greater than in 1919 But it did me good. 

I am sure that the nation gained l*^ the stopping. India stood 
for truth aiid non-violence by the sn.-pnr'sior.. 

“But the bitterest humiliation w'a.s still to come, i^adras 
did give the warning, but 1 heeded it not But God spoke 
clearly through Chauri Chaura. I understand that the consta¬ 
bles, who w^ere so brutally hacked to death, had gi\(‘n 
much provocation. They had even gone ])a/k upon the word 
just given by the Inspector that the people would not le 
molested, that w’hon the y>rocession had passed the straggh'rs 
were interfered wdth and abuse*'! by the emst i1)]es. The fore¬ 
man cried out for hel]). The mob roturned. The constables' 
opened fire. The little ammunition they had w'as exhausted 
and they retired to the thana for safety. The mob, my infor¬ 
mant tells me, therefore, set fire to the thana. The self- 
imprisoned constables had to come out for dear life, and as they 
did so they were hacked to pieces and the mangled remain, 
were thrown into the raging flames. 

“It is claimed that no Non-co-operation volunteers had a 
hand in the brutality and that the mob had not only the 
immediate provocation but they had also general knowdedge of 
the high-handed tyranny of the Police in that district. No 
rovocation can possible justify the brutal murder of men who 
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had boon rondorod defciu^clcss and who had virtually thrown 
thomsolves on the niorcy of the ino]». And wlien India claims 
to he non-violent arjd hopes to mount tho Throne of Liberty 
through non-violent moans, mob violence, even in answer to 
grave provocation, is a bad augury. Suppose the non-violent 
disobedience of Bardoli was permitted by God to succeed ; the 
Oovernmont had abdicated in favour of the victors of Bardoli : 
who would control tho unruly element that must be expected 
to perpetrate inhumanity u])on due provocation ^ Non-violent 
attainment of self (iovernment pro supposes non violent control 
over the violent (dements in the country. Non violent non co- 
operators can only siUM^eorl when they have succeeded in attain¬ 
ing control o\cr the hooligans of India, in other words, v\ hen 
the latl(!r also have hjarnt patriotically or religiously to refrain 
from their viohuit aeti\itie.s at least while the cam]»aign of non- 
co-operatioii is going on. The tragedy at Ohaiiri Chaura, 
therefore, rou-^‘d me thoroughly. 

“ ‘But what about your manifesto to the Viceroy and your 
rejoinder to bis rc^ply U spoke the voice of Satan. It was the 
bitterest cup of bumiliation to drink. ‘Sundy it is cowardly 
to withdraw the next day after poni])ous threats to the (70vern- 
mont and ]>romisc.s to tho people of Bardoli ' ddnis Satan’s 
invitation wa^ to deny Truth and thorcdorc Kcligion, to deny 
Ood Himself. I put. my doubts and troubles befon^ the Work- 
insr Gominiitee and other associates whom I found near mo. 
They did not all ngree with me at first. Some of them 
])ro1)ahly do not even now agree with mo. But never has a 
man hoon blessed ])erbaps with colleagues and associates so 
(’onsideratc and forgiving as I have. They nndorstood my 
diiliculty and patiently followed my argument. The result is 
liofore tin* ])ublic in tin*, shape of the resolutions of the Work¬ 
ing Committee. ddie drastic reversal of jira* tically tlie whole 
of tho aggressive pre^grammo may be politically unsound and 
unwise, but there is no doubt that it is religiously sound and I 
venture to assure tho doubters that tho country will have 
gained by my humiliation and ('.onfession of error. 

“The only virtues I want to claim are Truth and non¬ 
violence. 1 lay no claims to super-human powers. I want 
none, I wear the same corruptible flesh that the weakest of my 
follow-boings wear and am, therefore, as liable to err as any. 
My services have niany limitations, but (?od has up to now 
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blessed them in spite of the imperfections. For, confession of 
error is like a broom that sweeps away dirt and leaves the 
surface cleaner than before. I feel sironger for my confession. 
And the cause must ])rosper for the retracing. Never has man 
reached his destination by peisistence in deviation from the 
straight path. 

“It has been urged that Chauri Chaura cannot affect Bardoli. 
There is danger, it is argued, only if Bardoli is weak enough to 
be swayed })y Chauri Chaura and is betrayed into violence. I 
have no doubt what so-ever on that account. The people of 
Bardoli are in my opinion the most ])eac,eful in India. But 
Bardoli is but a speck on the map of India. Its efforts cannot 
succeed unless there is i)erfect co operatiori fiom the other 
parts. Bardoli’s disobedience will be (‘i\il only when the other 
paints of India remain non violent. Just as the addition of a 
grain of arsenic to a \)ot of milk renders it unfit as food, so will 
the civility of Bardoli prove unacceptable by the addition of 
the deadly poison from Chauri Chaura. The latter represents 
India as much as Bardoli. 

“Chauri Chaura is after all an aggravated symptom. I have 
never imagined that there has been no violence, mental or 
physical, in the places where repression is going on. Only I have 
believed, and the pages of “Young India^’ amply prove, that the 
lepression is out of all proportion to the insignificant popular 
violence in the areas of repression. The determined holding 
of meetings in prohibited areas T do not call violence. The 
violence I am referring to is the throwing of brick-bats, or 
intimidation and coercion practised in stray cases. As a 
matter of fact in civil disobedience there should be no excite¬ 
ment. Civil Disobedience is a preparation for mute suffering. 
Its effect is marvellous though un-percoived and gentle. But 
I regarded certain amount of excitement as inevitable, certain 
amount of un intended violence even pardonable, i e., I did 
not consider Civil Disobedience impossible in somewhat 
imperfect condition. Under perfect conditions dieobodience 
when civil is hardly felt. But the present movement is 
admittedly a dangerous experiment under fairly adverse 
conditions. 

“The tragedy of Chauri Chaura is really the index finger. 
It shows the way India may easily go if drastic precautions be 
not taken. If we are not to evolve violence out of non-violence, 
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it is (|uite cloar that \vc must ha^itil} retrace our steps and re- 
cstahifsh an atmosphere of \)eaee, re-arranpe our ])rogramme and 
not think of starting mass civil disobedience until we are 
sure of peace being retained in spite of much civil disobedi 
ence being started and irsp’te of Government provocation. 
We must be sure of unauthorised portions not starling 
mass civil disobedience 

“As it is. the Oon^?ress orKai.isation is still imperfect and 
its instructions arc* .still ])erfunctorily can ic'd out. We have 
not ostahlished Coh^mtss Committee’; in e\ory one of the 
villages. A\ here wo havc^, they are not perfectly amenalde 
to our insirueti()j'.s We have not probably more than one 
crorc of memV>ors on the roll We are in the nuddlc of 
February ; not many have ]>aid the fonr-aiina sub.«cription 
for the current year. Vb)Iuntecrs are indifferently enrolled : 
they do not confojni to all tlm condition.s of their })ledge. 
Idiey do not even wear liand-.spun and hand-woven Kh-d- 
dar I All the IIiiiclu volunteer^ ha\‘ not yet purged them 
selves of the sin of untouchability. All are not free from the 
hiiiit of violc'i.ce. No^ by their imprisonment are we going 
to win “Swaraj”, or servo the )iol> cause of the “Khilafat,'^ 
or attain the ability to stop layment.s to faithles.? ser\ants. 
Some of us «Tr in spite of our.M-l\es, but some others amoiig 
us .sin wilfully. 1 bey joiji vc*luntLer cori)S well ki owing that 
tliey arc nol, and do Jiot intend to remain, non violent. We 
are thus untrutliful even as w'O liold the (loxernment to bo 
untruthful. Wc dare not cuitc'r tlu^ kingdom of liberty wu’th 
mere lip h omage to ^ruth and non-violence. 

“Suspen.sion o' mass Civil Disobedience and sul)sidenee 
of cxeitemoiit are i)ece.->suy for further ))rc'gre.=;5 ; indeed, indiF* 
ponsable to preveiit fr.»'lbcr retrogrc.ssion. I hoi)e, therefore, 
that by sn^juMisicui every Congr^-ss man or woman w’ill not 
only not feel disappointed but he or she will feel relieved of 
the burden of unreality and oi national .sin. 

“bet the oi)pnnei;t glory in our humiliation or so called 
defeat. It is better to be charged with cowardice and 
weakness than to be gudty of denial of our oath and siji 
against God. It is million times better to “appear’’ un¬ 
true before the world than to be untrue to ourselves. 

“And so, for me the suspension of mass Civil D’sobedicnce 
and other minor activities that were calculated to keep up 
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excitement is not enough penjineo for my having boon the 
instruiruuit, hovvbocver involuntary, of the ])nital violenoo by 
the peopli‘ at (Miami (Minura. I innsl inHlor^.;o personal 
cleansing. 1 must boconio a lilttM* instniniont alilo to register 
the slighte.st variation in the moral atmosphere afiout mo. 
My prayers must have a much deeper truth and humility 
about them than they evidence And for mo there is nothing 
so ludpful and cleansing a.s a fast accompanitnl t>y the neces¬ 
sary mental co operation. 

‘‘i know that the mental attitude is everyth!rig. Just as 
a prayer may bo merely a mechanical intonation as of a bird, 
so may a fjist be a mere mocdianical torture of the flesh. Such 
mcchanicfil contrivances ar(3 valueless for the purpose inton- 
iled. Again, ju.st as a me(‘hanical chant may result in the 
modulatic.n of voice, a mechanical fast may result in ])urifying 
tht‘ body. Neitlnu- will touch the .‘'Oul within. 

“But a fast undertakiMi for fuller self expression for the 
attainment of the spirit’s supremacy over the flesh, is a most 
])Owerful factor in one^s evolution. After doe]) consideration, 
therefore, 1 am imiiosing on myself a five days’ continuous 
fast i)erniilting myself water*. It eommenoed on Sunday 
evening, it cmls on Fi’iday ('vening. This is the least 1 must 
do. I have taken into consideration the All India Congress 
Committee meeting in fi'unt ot m<‘. I have in mind the 
anxious pain ( ven the five days’fa.st will cost many friends 
but 1 can no longer posti)one the jionanee nor lessen it. 

“J urge co-workers not to cojiy my example. The motive 
ij] their case will bo lacJving They ai*e not the originators 
of Civil Disobedience. I am irr the urdiai)py position of a 
sur’geon i)roved skilless to deal with an admittedly dangerous 
case. 1 must either .abdicate or acquire greater skill. Whilst 
the personal penarjce is r.ot only necessary and obligatory 
on me, the exem])lary self re.straint prescribed by the Working 
Committee is surely sufficient penance for every one else. 
It is no small penance, and if sincerely carried out, it can 
become infinitely more real and better than fasting. What 
<^an be ri(ther and more fruitful than a greater fulfilment of 
the vow of non violence in thought, word and deed or the 
spread of that spirit ? It will bo more than food for me 
during the vveek to observe that comrades are all silently and 
without idle di.scussion engaged in fulfilling the constructive 
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programme sketched l)y the Working Committee in enlisting 
Congress meml)ers, after making sure that they understand 
the Congress Creed of truth and non-violence for the attain¬ 
ment of Swaraj, in daily and religiously spinning fora fixed 
time, in introducing the wheel of prosperity and freedom in 
every home, in visiting “untouchable'' homes and finding out 
their wants, in inducing national schools to receive “untouch¬ 
able" children, in organising social service esj)ecially designed 
to find a common platform for every variety of man and woman, 
and in visting the homes which the drink curse is desolatiig, 
in establishing real panchayats and in organising national 
Ar])itration Courts. The workers will bo better engaged in 
these acti\itics than in fasting. 1 hope, therefore, that no one 
will join me in fasting either through false sympathy or in 
ignorant conception of the spiritual value of fasting. 

“All fasting and all penance must, as far as possible, be 
secret. But my fasting is both a ]>enance and a punishment, 
and a punishment has to be public. It is penance for mo 
and punishment for those whom I try to serve—for whom 
1 love to live and would equally love to die. They have 
unintentionally sinned against the laws of the Congress, 
though they were sympathiser.'^, if not actually connected 
with it. Probably they hacked the constables, their country¬ 
men and fellow^-beings, with my name on their lips. The 
only w^ay love punishes is by suffering. I cannot even wish 
them to he arrested. But 1 w^ould let them know^ that I 
w'ould suffer for their breach of the Congress Creed. I would 
advise those who feel guilty and repentant to hand themselves 
voluntarily to the Government for punishment and make a 
clean confession. 1 hope that the w’orkers in the Gorakhpur 
District v/ill leave no stone unturned to find out the evil¬ 
doers and urge them to deliver thombclves into custody. But 
whether the murderers accept my advice or not, I would like 
them to know that they have seriously interfered with Swaraj 
operations, that in being the cause of postponement of the move¬ 
ment in Bardoli they have iigured the very cause they probably 
intended to serve. I would like them to know too that this 
movement is not a cloak or a preparation for violence. I would 
at any rate suffer every humiliation, every torture, absolute 
ostracism and death itself to prevent the movement from be¬ 
coming violent or a precursor of violence. 
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“1 make my penaiice public also because I am low denying 
myself the opportunity of sharing their lot with the prisoners. 
The immediate issue has again shifted. IVe can no latKjtr 
press for the 'withdrawal of notifications or ducharge of piuoncrs. 
They and 'we must suffer for the crime of L'hauri Vliaura. The 
incident proves, whether wo wish it or not, the unity of life. 
All, including even the administrators, must suffer. Chaiiri 
Chaura must stiffen the Government, must still further corrupt 
the police and the reprisals that will follow must further 
demoralise the people. The suspension and the penance will 
take us back to the position we occupied before the tragedy. 
By strict discipline and purification w^e regain tlni moral 
confidence required for demanding the withdraw^al of notiflea 
lions and the discharge of prisoners. 

“If we learn the full lesson of the tragedy, wo can turn 
the curse into a blessing. By becoming truthful and non¬ 
violent, both ill spirit and in deed, and by making the Swa¬ 
deshi, that is the “Khaddar’' programme complete*, we can 
establish full “Swaraj^^ and redress the Khilafat and the 
Puniab w'rongs without a .single pert^on having to olfer 
Civil I)isol )(‘die nc(\ ’ ^ 


It remains now" only to relate the tale of the complete 
discomfiture of the Mahatma. It is not proposed here to 
give in detail the current of political affairs in the country 
of this period as it will form the subject-matter of the next 
issue of this Register. Suffice it to say that Chauri Chaura 
broke down Gandhi and with him broke dowui all the religious 
enthusiasm which for a year had animated the thousands of 
self-less vvorkers of the National Congress and the Khilafat 
league, and which had served to infuse a great spirit of self- 
abnegation and self-purification in the leaden soul of the 
Indian proletariate. Gradually the Guntur “No—Tax*’ 
campaign which was making head for a wholesale civil-dis¬ 
obedience was relaxed. Mass civil disobedience, courting 
arrests, volunteer processions, picketing—all the array of flam¬ 
boyant non-co-operation, gradually lost their high spirit. And 
in high quarters responsible statesmen and politicians set 
26 
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themselves to a cool and calculated deliberation as to how to 
circumvent and deal the final knock-out blow to the national¬ 
ist aspirations of the country. 

The All-India Congress Committee 

To ena))le the representatives of the people to consider 
and discuss the Bardoli resolution on susi)ension of civil dis¬ 
obedience a meeting of the All Indian (k)ngress Committee 
was arranged to be held at Delhi on the ‘Jlth Fel)rii.‘iry hist. 
A meeting of the Central itChilafat Committee was also 
arranged at the same place. 

Accordingly a largo number of the members of the A11-India 
Congress Committee met at Hakim Ajmal Khan^s house in 
Delhi on February 24th. 'i'he meeting was ])rivatc, as, owing 
to the application of the Seditious Meetii'gs Act in Delhi since 
November last, no public meetings could bo held. Since the 
morning the members of the Working Committee held 
informal conferences with various Congress leaders who had 
arrived from the Provinces so as to enable it to come to a 
satisfactory decision as to the terms of the resolutions to bo 
placed before the All-India Committee which had l)een called to 
pass its judgment on i he decision of its executive. Although 
Gandhi’s opinion still carried great weight among his followers, 
the extreme element was in revolt against him. The crux 
of the issues before the Committee was Civil Disobedience, 
both defensive and aggressive. There was oven a small party 
for the total abandonment of non-co operation. The real 
conflict lay between the immediate followers of Gandhi and 
the leaders from Bengal, Pui jab and Maharastra. The latter 
strongly condemned the suspension and urged immediate re¬ 
sumption of defensive Civil Disobedience and resort to Mass 
Civil Disobedience in near future as originally intended. 

The All-India Congress Committee met next day, the 
25th. February, and bad a long sitting. The main resolution 
was moved by M. Gandhi and seconded by Mr. V. J. Patel. 
The resolution, while confirming *he Bardoli decision suspend¬ 
ing certain Congress activities, again sanctioned practically 
all the important activities with the exception of Mass Civil 
Disobedience as contemplated at Bardoli. A large number 
of amendments to the motion was made, the majority of 
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which tended to go a step further thaii ever contemplated 
in the main resolution \^hich M. Gandhi moved on behalf of 
the Congress Working Committee. The text of the resolution 
as finally passed is ; — 

The Delhi Resolution. 

The All-India Congress Coniniitteo, having carefully consi¬ 
dered the resolutions passed by the Working Committee at its 
meeting held at Bardoli o!i the 11th and 12th inst., confirms 
the said resolutions, and further resolves that individual Civil 
Disobedience, whether of a defensive or aggressive character, 
may bo commenced in respect of particular places or particular 
laws at the instance of, and upon permission being granted 
therefor, by the respective Provincial Committees, provided 
that such Civil Disobedience shall not be permitted unless all 
the conditions laid down by the Congress or the All-India 
Congress Committee or the Working Committee are strictly 
fulfilled. 

“Reports having been received from various quarters 
that picketing regarding foreign cloth is as necessary as 
lifjuor-picketing, the All-India Congress Committee authorises 
such picketing of a hona-fidc character on the same terms 
as liquor-picketing mentioned in the Bardoli resolutions. 

“The All-India Congress Committee wishes it to be under¬ 
stood that the resolutions of the Working Committee do not 
mean any abandonment of the original Congress programme 
of Non-co-operation or permanent abandonment of Mass 
Civil Disobedience, but considers that an atmosphere of neces¬ 
sary mass )ion violence can be established by the workers 
concentrating upon the constructive programme framed by 
the Working Committee at Bardoli. 

“The All India Congress Committee is of opinion that 
the Congress has attained considerable success in every item 
of Non-co-operation, and that the spirit of Non-co-operation 
which pervades the atmosphere has strengthened the countr 5 % 
and full Non-co-oporation alone will lead ultimately to real 
friendship and equality. 

“The All-India Congress Committee hold Civil Disobedien¬ 
ce to be the right and duty of the people to be exercised 
and performed whenever the State opposes the declared 
will of the people. 
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Explanation. 

“NoTIO.—I ndividual Civil Disobedience as defined in 
the resolution is disobedience of orders or laws by a single 
individual or an ascertained number or group of individuals. 
Therefore, a prohibited public meeting where admission is 
regulated by tickets and to which no unauthorised admission 
is allowed is an instance of individual Civil Disobedience, 
whereas a prohibited meeting to which the general public 
is admitted without any restriction is an instance of Mass 
Civil Disobedience. Such Civil Disobedience is defensive 
when a lu’ohiluted public meeting is held for conducting a 
normal activity, although it may result in arrests. It would 
be aggressiv(i, if it is held, not for any normal activity, but 
merely for the puri)oso of (courting arrest and im])risonment 

The debate revealed that the views ])ut. forward by 
Pundit Malaviya to merely confirm the Bardoli lesolution 
and the 0 [)inion for abandonment of ci\il disobedience and 
iion co-oi)eration found no support in any (piarter of the house. 

The main light centred round two ])ro])Osals : one of the 
Maharastra and the other of the Bengal delegates. The 
former demanded a committee of cinpiiry into the working 
of the Noii-co-opcration programme with a view^ to overhaul 
it, if necessary. The Bengal memlxu's urged that Pro\incial 
Committees be authorised to sanction defensive civil dis¬ 
obedience ii only they could bo sure of the necessary atmos- 
l)h 0 re of non violence and if the means adopted were peace¬ 
ful, legitimite a?id moral. They pointed out thav other 
restrictions regarding Ihnddar, untuuchahility, etc., though 
necessary, need not 1)6 m ide an indispensable condition for 
fitting them to liuiich upon a campaign of disobedience. 
Botli the parties made stroi’g and forceful representations 
of their views, whieh when put to the house found a largo 
ma-joiity agaiiibt them, 

d'he r 3hoi\Uion as fmally drafted did not represent the 
Mahatnit’s })ei\-ori.tl views which wore to stick to the Bardoli 
decision. But the outcry of the cxi>reme section, specially 
in view of the utteiancc of the Home Member of the Govt, of 
India in the Assembly whore only two days before ho had 
exhibited a (juerulous and threatening disposition even against 
Lho Bcirduli resolution, ju'evailed, azid the Mahatma had 
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to yield. He was raovrd, further, to make the Delhi amend¬ 
ments by the appeal of the ten thousand and odd volunteers 
held in prison for whom provincial loaders made visibly 
agitated a])poa]s. Before this Gandhi surrendered. But once 
away from the talk and noise of the big Committee where 
he had to face fathers, brothers, mothers and sisters of the 
sutferers, the Mahatma saw through the slip of weakness at 
Delhi and issued from the sanctum of his Ashram at Ahmeda* 
bad injunctions not to take civil disobedience seriously. 
His writings on the Delhi resolution is cpioted in full below 
to show how he ditfered from the majority in the Congress. 

M. Gandhi on the Delhi Resolution 

“The session just past of the All India Congress Committee 
was in some respects more memorable than the Congress. 
There is so much under-current of violence, both conscious 
and unconscious, that I was actually and literally praying fora 
disastrous defeat. 1 have always been in a minority. The 
reader does not know that in South Africa I started with 
practical unanimity, reached a minority of sixty-four, and even 
sixteen, and wont up again, to a huge majority. The best and 
the mobt solid work was done in the wilderness of minority, 

‘ 1 know that the only thing that the Government dread is 
this huge majority 1 seem to command. They little know that 
1 dread it even more than they. 1 have become literally sick 
of the adoration of the unthinking multitude. I would feel 
certain of my ground, if I was spat u\)on by them. Then 
there would be no need for confession of Himalayan and other 
miscalculations, no retracing, no re-arranging. 

‘ But it was not to be. 

“A friend warned mo against exploiting my dictatorship. 
He little know that 1 had never once used it, if only because 
the legal occasion had not yet arisen for its use. The ‘dictator¬ 
ship^ accrues to me only when the ordinary Congress machinery 
is rendered unworkable by the Government. 

“Far from my consciously or unconsciously exploiting my 
“dictatorship”, 1 have bi'gun to wonder if 1 am not unconsci¬ 
ously allowing myself to be ‘exploiled\ I confess that I have 
a dread of it such as 1 never had before. My only safety lies 
in my shamelessness. I have warned my friends of the 
Committee that I am incorrigible. 1 continue to confess 
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blunders each time the people commil them. The only tyrant 
I accept in this world is the ‘still small voice' within. And 
even though I have to face the prospect of a minority of one, 
1 humbly believe 1 have the courage to be in such a hopeless 
minority. That to mo is the only truthful position. 

“But I am a sadder and, I hope, a wiser man to-day. I see 
that our non-violence is skirj-doop. Wo are burning with 
indigiiation. The Govornment is feeding it ]>y its insensate 
acts. It seems almost as if the Government wants to see 
this land covered with murder, arson and rapine, in order to 
bo able once more to claim exclusive ability to pat them down. 

“This non-violence therefore seems to bo due merely to 
our helplessness. It almost appears as if we are nursing in 
our bosoms the desire to take revenge the first time wo get 
the opportunity. 

“Can true voluntary non-violence come out of this seeming 
forced non-violence of the weak ? Is it not a futile experiment 
1 am conducting ? What if, when the fury Inirsts, not a man, 
woman or child is safe and every man’s hand is raised against 
his fellow being ? Oh ! of what avail is it- then if I fast myself to 
death in the event of such a catastrophe coming to pass ? 

“What is the allernat.ive ? To lie and say that what I 
know to 1)0 evil is good ' To say that true and voluntary 
co-operation will come out of forced co operation is to say 
that light will result from darkness. 

“Co-operation with the Government is as much a weakness 
and a sin as alliance with suspended violence. 

“The ditliculty is almost insurmountable. Hence, with the 
growing knowledge of the fact that this non-violence is merely 
superficial, I mu<t continually make mistakes and retrace, eveii 
as a man wading his way through a tractless forest must 
continually stop, retrace, stumble, be hurt and even bleed. 

“1 was prepared for a certain amount of depression, 
disappointment and resentment, but I confess I was totally 
unprepared for the hurrieane of opposition. It Ijccamo clear to 
me that the workers were in no mood to do any serious work 
of construction. The constructive programme lent no enchant¬ 
ment. They were not a social reform association. They could not 
wrest power from the Government by such humdrum refoim 
work. They wanted to deliver ‘non-violent’ blows ! All this 
a])poared so thoroughly unreal ! They would not stop to think 
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that even if they could defeat the Government by a childish 
display of rage, they could not conduct the Government of the 
country for a single day without serious and laborious organi¬ 
zation and construction. 

“We must not go to gaol, as Mahomed Ali would say, in 
a false issue. It is not any imprisonment that will lead to 
Swara]. It is not every disobedience that will fire us with 
the spirit of obedience and discipline. Jails are no gateway 
to lilxTty for the confirmed criminal. 'IJioy are temples of 
liberty only for those who are innocence ])ersonificd. The 
execution of Socrates made ini mortality a living reality for 
us,—not so the execution of countless murderers. There is 
no warrant for supposing that we can steal Swaraj by the 
imprisonment of thousands of nominally non violent men with 
hatred, ill-will and violence raging in their breasts. 

“It would be otherwise if we wore fighting with arms, giv¬ 
ing and receiving blow for blow\ The imprisonment of those 
who may be caught intimidating, assaulting and murdering 
will certainly emliarrass the Government, and when they are 
tried, they would as elsewhere yield. But such is not our 
fight today. Let us bo truthful. If it is through ‘show of 
force' that we wish to gain Swaraj, lot us drop non-violence 
and offer such violence as we may. It would be a manly, 
honest and sober attitude, an attitude the world has been used 
to for ages past. No one can then accuse us of the terrible 
cliarge of hypocrisy. 

“But the majority will not listen to me. Inspite of all 
my warnings and passionate plea for rejecting my resolution 
if they did not lielievo in non-violence as indispensable for 
that attainment of our goal, they accepted it without a single 
material change. I would ask them therefore to realise their 
responsibility. They are now bound not to rush to civil 
disobedience but to settle down to the quiet work of construc¬ 
tion. 1 would urge them to be indifferent to the clamour for 
immediate action. The immediate action is not courting 
imprisonment, nor even free speech and free association or 
free pen, but self-purification, introspection, quiet organisa¬ 
tion. We have lost our foot-hold. If we do not take care, 
we are likely to be drowned in the waters whose depth we 
do not know, 
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“It is no use thinking of the prisoners. When 1 heard of 
Chauri Chaura, for the moment I sacrificed them as the first 
penitential act. They have gone to jail to be released only 
by the strength of the people ; indeed the hope was that the 
Swaraj Parliament’s first act would be to open the prison- 
gates. God hath decreed otherwise. We who are outside 
have tried and failed. The prisoners can now only gain by 
serving the full term of their imprisonment. If there are ariy 
who went under false pretences, or under any misappreheri- 
sion or understanding of the movement, can come out by 
petitioning. The movement will be all tlie stronger for the 
purging. The stoutest hearts will rojoico in the o])portunity 
of unexpectedly greater sulFering. Though thousands of 
Russians have ‘rotted’ in the Russian prisons for years and 
years, that unhap])y people are not yet free. Liberty is a 
jilt most diflicult to woo and please. Wo have shown the 
power of sulFering. But we have not suffered enough. If the 
people in general keep ])assively non-violent, and if only a few 
are actively, honestly and knowingly non violent in intent, 
word and deed, we can reach the goal in the quickest time 
with the least sulFering. But we shall ind(‘finitcly postpone 
the attainment, if wo send to prison men who harbour violence 
in their breasts. 

“Therefore the duty of the majority in their respective 
provinces is to face taunts, insults, and, if need be, depletion 
in their ranks but determined to pursue their goal without 
swerving an inch. The authorities mistaking our suspension 
for weakness may resort to still greater oppression. We should 
subm/t to it. We should even abandon defensive civil 
disobedience and concentrate all our energy on the tasteless 
but health-giving economic and social reform. We should 
bend down on our knoss and assure the moderates that they 
need fear no harm from us. We should assure the Zamin- 
dars that we have no ill-will against them. 

“They average Englishman is haughty, ho does not under¬ 
stand us, he considers himself to he a superior being. He 
thinks that he is born to rule us. lie relies upon his forts or 
his gun to protect himself. He despises us. He wants to 
compel co-operation, i, e, slavery. Even him we have to 
conquer, not by bending the knee, but remaining aloof from 
him, but at the same time not hating him nor hurting him. It 
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is cowardly to molest him. If we simply refuse to regard 
ourselves as his slaves and to pay homage to him, we have done 
our duty. A mouse can only shun the cat. He cannot treat 
with her till she has filed the points of her claws and teeth. 
At the same time wo must show every attention to those few 
Englishmen who are trying to cure themselves and fellow- 
Englishmon of the disease of race superiority. 

“The minority has ditfcront ideals. It does not believe in 
the programme. Is it not right and patriotic for them to 
form a new party and a new organisation ^ They will then 
truly educate the country. Thom who do not believe in the 
creed should surely retire from the Congress. Even a national 
organisation must have a creed. One, for instance, who does 
not believe in Swaraj, has no place in the Congress. I submit 
that even so has one who does not believe in ‘peaceful and 
legitimate means’ no place in the Congress. A Congressman 
may not believe in non-eo operation and still remain in it, but 
ho cannot believe in violence and untruth and still be a 
Congressman. 1 was therefore deeply hurt when I found 
opposition to the note in the resolution about the creed, and 
still more when I found 0 ])position to my paraphrase of the 
two adjectives ‘peaceTur and ‘legitimate^ into ‘non-violent’ and 
‘truthfuT respectively. 1 had reasons for the paraphrase. I 
waj seriously told that the creed did not insist upon non¬ 
violence and truth as the indispensable moans for the attain¬ 
ment of Swaraj. I agreed to remove the paraphrase in order 
to avoid a ])ainfnl discussion 1ml I felt that truth was stabbed. 

*‘I am sure that those who raised this opposition are as 
patriotic as I claim to be ; they are as eager for Swaraj as 
every other Congressman. But I do say that the patriotic 
spirit demands their loyal and strict adherence to non-violence 
and truth and that if they do not believe in them they should 
retire from the Congress organisation. 

“Is it not national economy to let all the ideals be sharply 
defined and to work independently of one another? That 
then which is most popular will win the day. If wo are going 
to evolve the real spirit of democracy, wo shall not do so by 
obstruction but by abstention. 

“The session of the All-India Congress Committee was a 
forcible demonstration of the fact that we are retarding the 
country's progress towards Swaraj and not the Government, 

26 —(atZ) 
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Every mistake of the Gavernment helps. Every neglect of 
duty on our part hinders. 

Advice to Provincial Committees 

“It is thus clear what I would like the Provincial organisa¬ 
tions to do. They must not for the present disobey the 
Government orders so far as it is at all i)o^si))le. They must 
not, before they have soaroheal tlu'ir hearts, take forward action 
but bring about an absolutely calm atmosphere. No imprison¬ 
ment courted in anger has availed us anything. I agree with 
the Mussulman view which is also the Hindu view that there is 
no imprisonment for the sake of it. All imprisonment to be 
useful has to be courted for religion or country and that by men 
and women clad in lhaddar and without anger or violence in 
their hearts. If the i>roviiices have no such men and women, 
they should not embark on civil disobediciice at all. 

Constructive Programme. 

“Hence it is that the constructive programme has been 
framed. It will steady and calm us. It will wake our 
organising spirit, it will make us industrious, it will 
render us fit for Swaraj, it will cool our blood. Wo shall 
be spat upon, laughed at, sworn at, may bo even kicked and 
cursed. Wo must put up with it all in as much as we have 
harboured anger in our breasts oven though wo have boon 
under the pledge of non-violence. I must fratjkly state that 
unless wo can retrieve our steps deliberately, cultivate non¬ 
violence and manufacture lhadd'ir, we cannot render effec¬ 
tive help to the Khiiafat, we cannot get redress of the Punjab 
wrong, nor cari we attain Swaraj. My leadership is perfectly 
useless if I cannot convince co-workers and the public of the 
absolute and immediate necessity of vigorously prosecuting 
the constructive programme. 

“We must know whether we can got a croro of men and 
women in all India who believe in attainment of Swaraj by 
peaceful, i. e., non violent and legitimate, i. e., truthful means. 

“We must got money for the prosecution of Swadeshi and 
we will know how many people there are in India who are 
willing honestly to pay one rupee out of every hundred of their 
past year's income to the Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fund. This 
subscription the Committee expects from Congressmen and 
sympathisers. 
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“We must spend money like water in introducing the 
spinning-wheel in every home, in the manufacture and the 
distribution of khaddar wherever required. 

“Surely we ha\e long neglected the ‘untouchable' brother. 
He has slaved for us too long. Wo must now serve him. 

“Our liquor i)ickeiing has done some good but not sub¬ 
stantial. Not till we pierce the home of the drunkard shall 
we make any real advance. We must know why ho drinks ; 
what wo can substitute for it. We must have a census of 
all the drunkards of India. 

“Social service department has b'^en looked at with the 
utmost contempt. If the non-co operation movement is not 
malicious, that department is a necessity. Wo want to render 
alike to friend and foe service in times of distress. We are 
thereby able to keep our relations sweet with all in spite of 
our political aloofness. 

Laughing at it 

“Social service and temperance reform wore laughed at as 
part of the struggle for Swaraj. It was a painful exhibition 
of ignorance of the essentials of Swaraj. 1 claim that human 
mind or human society is not divided into water-tight com¬ 
partments called social, political and religious. All act and 
react upon one another. What is more, the vast majority of 
Hindus arid Mussalmans have joined the struggle believing it 
to be religious. The masses have come in because they want 
to save the Khilafat and the cow. Deprive the Mussulman 
of the hope of helping the Khilafat and ho will shun the 
Congress; tell the Hindu he cannot save the cow if ho joins 
the Congress, ho will to a man leave it. To laugh at moral 
reform and social ser . ice is to laugh at Swaraj, the Khilafat, 
and the Punjab. 

“Even the organisation of schools was laughed at. Let us 
see what it means. AVe have demolished the prestige of Govt, 
schools. It was perhaps necessary in 19.0 to do the picketing 
and certainly not to mind the boys being neglected, but it 
would bo criminal any longer to picket Govt, schools or to 
neglect National institutions. AVo can now only draw more 
boys and girls by i^utting existing National schools on abetter 
footing. They have the advantage of being in institutions 
>Yhere they breathe free air and where they are not shadowed. 
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But the advaiitago of scientific training in carding, haiid^spinn- 
ing and hand-weaving, and of having intellectual training in 
koepirig with the requirements of the country must bo added. 
Wo shall show l)y successful cxi)erimcnt the superiority of 
training in National schools and colleges. 

“Even the Pancha/fais came in for ridicule. Little did the 
critics realise that the masses in many ])arts of India had 
ceased to resort to law courts. If wc do not organise honest 
Panrhajjat^, they will certainly go back to the existing law-courts. 

Political Results 

“Nor is a single stop devoid of vast political results. 
Adc([uato manufacture and universal use of Klmldar means 
a permanent, boycott of foreign cloth and automatic distribu¬ 
tion of sixty croros of rupees annually among the poor people, 
rormanent disappearance of the drink and the opium evils 
moan an annual saving of crores to the people and a diminution 
of that revenue for the Govt. Constructive effort for the 
untouchables moans the addition to the Congress ranks of six 
crores of men and women who will for over bo bound to the 
Congress. Social Service dei)t. if it becomes a live thing, vvill 
restore the strained ralitions that exist to-day an ong co opera¬ 
tors (whether Indian or English) and non-co- 0 ])orators. To 
work the full constructive programme, i.hereforo, is to achieve 
all we want. To fail iu ful.illiiig the programme is to postpone 
all possibility of eirectivo civil disobedience.” 


The Arrest of the Mahatma. 

Already there was distinctly visible a split in the Congress 
camp—though for the time being it was ivspt hidden under a 
camoufiage of words. Swami Shraddhanand who wanted to 
drop non-co oi>eration atrogeiher did not attend the Delhi 
meeting. Tt. Malaviya who tried his best to keep to the spirit 
of the Bardoli resolution was not heeded. The Aligarh 
stUvlonts passed a fiainboyant resolution condemning the 
suspension of civil disobedience. Other instances of revolt 
from Gandhi’s leadership cropped up. And Govt, now saw 
its chance. There was about this time in India, especially 
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in the United Provinces, a strong undercurrent of lawlessness. 
There was a very widespread strike over the East Indian 
Railway—and daily it was threatening to break out into 
lawlessness. The Aihi movement, ostensibly to preserve the 
rights of the villagemon against the oppressions of the 
Zamiudars, started in the IJ. P., was the cause of a panic. 
The Bhils in Kajpiitana were in militant unrest. In Assam 
a tragedy ha])penod in Kanarighat whore a mob repeated the 
mistakes of Amritsar in 1919, and instead of quietly sitting 
down to a fusillade of fire attacked the police and paid the 
usual penalty. Clearly, Gandhi was unable to stem the tide of 
unrest. His great name failed to bring quiet and non-violence. 
The upper classes were in terror. On all sides in European 
quarters the cry was raised : “ Arrest the Man ”. In England 
this was very insistent. On February 23rd. Sir William Vincent 
said in the Legislative Assembly that Govt, had not changed 
its attitude towards the Congress, even after the Bardoli reso¬ 
lution. On Feb. 28th. Sir Robert Watson Smyth talked of hitting 
back : “ hit back hard ”, ho said (see appendix p. 154) in the 
Bengal Chamber. On Fob. 14th. there was the groat debate in 
Parliament when the M. P.s wanted the ap])lication of more 
force and repression in India. Mr. Montagu was the subject 
of intense vituperation. A vote of censure on him was moved. 
Mr. Churchill was almost openly against his cabine.t-colloaguo, 
the Secretary of Slate for India. Even the Prime Minister gave 
warning to those who wanted further change in India. 
Matters now took a dramatic turn. 

So long as the riotous multitude frenzied into unrest 
by the accumulated tortures of years was hushed into non¬ 
violence by the magic name of Gandhi, Government lay quiet ; 
bt as soon as the repentant Mahatma was left in the lurch 
by the (luerrulous mob of second-rate non co-operator?, utterly 
incapable of understanding the elementiry principle of self- 
control,—and, it must bo remembered that by this time all 
the best and the truest of Gandhi’s followers were in jail— 
Govt, saw its chance and pounced upon him. This is India 
repeating herself. Govt, could not now do otherwise than 
take charge of Gandhi as the, e was fierce internal dissensions 
in the N-C-0 camp. As says Professor Rushbrook Williams, 
the publicity officer of the Govt, of India ;— 
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“This step had long been contemplated, but had been post¬ 
poned from lime to time for v«arious reasons. In the first place 
there was a natural reluctance to incarcerate a man who, how¬ 
ever mistaken might be his activities, was by all widely res¬ 
pected and by millions revered as a saint. Moreover, he had 
consistently preached the gospel of non-violence, and done all 
that he could to restrain the more impatient of his followers 
from embarking upon forcible methods. It was further impossi¬ 
ble to ignore the fact that until a substantial body of Indian 
opinion was prepared to support measures against Mr. Gandhi^s 
person ; and until the popular belief in his divine inspiration 
had been weakened by the efilux of time, there was reason to 
fear that his arrest would have been attended with bloody 
outbreaks in numerous places, by the intensification of racial 
])ittorness, and by the creation of conditions in which the now 
constitution would have little or no chance of success. That 
the arrest, being well-timed, passed off peacefully, should not 
mislead the reader into thinking that it could have boon effec¬ 
ted with c<iual al)senco of popular excitement at an earlier 
period. It came when Mr. Gandhi’s political reputation, for 
reasons already outlined, w’as at its nadir ; when the enthusi¬ 
asm of his followers had reached the lowest ol)h ; when the 
public mind of India was engrossed with other issues.” 

Ostonsihly on the ground of publishing the Govt, of India 
despatch urging consideration of Moslem demands, but really 
as a matter of inaugurating a new policy, Mr. Moidagu was 
thrown over by the Cabinet on March 9th. and Mahatma 
Gandhi was arrested on March 10th From some days before 
there w’ere persistent rumours of the coming arrest in anticipa¬ 
tion of which and the Mahatma wrote the following article in 
his paper “ Yoking India'' .— 

M. Gandhi on “If I Am Arrested” 

“Tho rumour lias litrii rcvUfd that, my anvst is immiru'Ut. It la 
fnid to hi' rojiiardfd as a mistake by some (.ffieiale tnat I was not arrested 
when I was to be, i e , on the lltii or 12th of Ftbruary and that the 
Bavdoli decision f>ught not to have beei- allowed to affect the Govern¬ 
ment’s programme. It i.s said, too, that it is now’ no longer possible for 
tlio Government to w'^itlistand the cver-n.siiig agitation in Gondon for my 
arrest and deportation. I myself cannot see Iiow’ the Government can 
avoid arresting mo if they w'ant a permanent abandonment of civil dis¬ 
obedience, whether individual or mass. 
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“I advised the Working Committee to suspend mass civil disobedience 
at Bardoli. Because that obedience would not have been civil, and if 
I am now advising all provincial workers to suspend even individual civil 
disobctbence, it is because 1 know that any disobedience at the present 
stage will be not civil but criminal. A traiKjuil atmosphere is an in¬ 
dispensable condition of civil disobedience. It is humiliating for me to 
discover tliat tlu'ro is a spirit of violence abroad and tliat the Government 
of the United l*roMUceh has been oliliged to eubst additional police for 
avoiding a repetition of Chaun (Vnaura 1 do not say that all that is 
elaimeil to have liappoiied has h:ippi‘U(‘d, but it is impossible to ignoie all 
the testimony that is given m proof of the growing spirit of violence m 
some parts of those provinces. In spite ol my political differences with 
Pundit Hndaya Natli Kunzru, I regard him to be above wilful perversion 
of truth. I consular him to be ou'* ot the most capable among public 
workers, lie is not a man to bj ea*>ily carried away. When, therefore, 
he gives an opinion upon anything, it iminediately arrests my attention. 
Making due allowance lor the- colouring of his judgment by reason of 
his pro-Governra(‘iit altitu i(‘, I am unable to ilismisshis report of the 
Chauri Chaura tl’.igedy a^ unworthy oi eonshho’.ation. Nor is it possible 
to Ignore lettcis reoeiv-^l 1 roin Z ‘luindars an<l others informing mi* ot the 
violent temperament an 1 ignorant lawlcbsn<‘ss in the United Provinces. 

1 have before me the Bar 11} report signed by the Tongress Secretary. 
Whilst the authorities forgot tliemselves, we aio not, il that r«*port is to 
be bdievod, without fault The volunteer piocessiou was not a civil 
demjnstratioii It was insiatid upon m spite of a sharp division of 
opinion in our own ranks. Though the crowcU that gathered vere not 
violent, the sp’rit ot the djiiionstration was undoubtedly violent. It was 
an imp iteiit i^liow of ioree who ly unnecv-hhaiy lor our purpose and hardly 
a pnouile to civil di^ob‘ilii nee. That the authorities could have handled 
the procession in a better s[nril, that they ought not (o have interfered 
with the '^.varai 11 ig, that Hi *y ought not to have objeeted to the use of 
the Town ii ill, woich was town prop Tty , as Congress oflice in view of 
the fact that it had been so used for some mouths with the permission of 
the Town (kmiicil, is all vary true. It is, therefore, as a penance that 
civil disobj lienc; has bjeii suspended. But if the atmosphere clears up, 
the peopl ‘ ri-alise the lull va'ue ol the adj(‘ctive “civil” and become in 
reality non-violeiit botn 111 hp’rit aiil in deed, and d I find that the 
Government st.ildo not yield to the people’s will, 1 shall certainly be the 
first person to a<ivocaly; individual or mass civil disobedience as the case 
may be. Th‘re is no (’seape from tliat duty without the people wishing 
to surrender their birth.nght. 

“I doubt the sincerity of Englishmen, who arc born fighters, when 
they declaim against civil disobedience as if it was a diabolical crime to 
be punished with exemplary severity If they have glorified armed rebel¬ 
lions and resorted to them on <lu * oecasions, why are many of them up in 
arms against the very idea of civil resistance ? I can understand tlicir 
saying that the attainment of a iion-violent atmosphere is a virtual 
impossibility in India. 1 do not 1) lievc it, liut I can appreciate such an 
objection. What, however, is b yoiul my comprehension is the dead set 
made against the very theory of civil disobedience as if it was something 
immor.il. To expect mo to give up the pr(‘aching of civil disoliedience is 
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to abk me to j»Ivo up preaching peace, which would bo tantamount 
asking me to commit suicide. 

“I hope, lio\V(‘vtr, that whether the Government arrest me or whetJer 
they stop, by din ct or indirect means, the pullication of the three j<,ur- 
nals : “Young India”, “GujTati Nava ddian”, & “Hindi Nava Jdjan”, the 
public will remain unmoved. It is a matter of no pride or pl{*asurt to 
me but one of humiliatujn that the Government refrain from arrefe<,^ng 
me for fi'av of an <ml'ljreak of universal viuleiiei’ and the awful slaugljtor 
that any sucli ouihrLiik must. ]nvolvi‘. It would hi'a sad (‘omniei^taTy 
upon my piV'aeljing of, and upon tlie Gongres^ and Klnlaiat phngt'. ot, 
noii'Viohniee, if my incareeration wa'i to In- a signal for a stoim all ^^ver 
1b(‘ country. Sun l\, it would lx* a <1( monstratjon ot India’s urmad ii^ess 
for a p(‘ae( fu] rrlxlliun. It uimld h* a triumph tor tin* huivnueraey ^ 
it wouM hr almost a tiiial prool ot tlie coin'etness fd tlie position ’\-aken 
U[) )iy iho Modrrate friends, \iz , that India ean nevei hr prepare*,^ 
non-violent disohedu rice. J liop(‘, tlien'lon*. that llii' (’oiigress and Kh 
workers will strain evtry lurvi* and show that all the fears ent( rtaui. 
the Go\t‘rnmi‘nt and their supporters wire totally wrong. [ promiS('\ 
such act of silf-restrauit will taU<‘ us many a mile towards our triple*^ 

“There slujuld, therefore, he no “haitals’’, no noisy deinonstn^t 
no pvoC( ssioiis. I would regard th(‘ oIis'Tvauce ol pirfeet peace 0)t 
arrest as a mark of high honour paid to me by my eouritryinen. 
would love to see, howi vd’, is tin. constiuctive \\(>rk of the ('ongress going 
on with eloekwoiU rigulantyand tin* speed of the Ihinjalj Expre.^^^.^ \ 

would hj\(' to s.**- peopl(', who liav<‘ liitliert.) kept back, voluntarily d ^g^.ard- 
ing all tlieir foreig.i elotli and making a bon/iie ol it. hid (hem fus^\ the 
whoh' oi lht‘ constructive piogramme framed at hardili, and they not 
only n lease me ami other prisom is, hut they will also inaugurate h^^vvariij 
and sceuie redress of the KhiJatat and the him|ah wrongs. Lc^tthein 
remi'inber the four piliais of Swaiaj • Noii*\ndi'iici*, Hiridu-Mosl(‘nn,.i.;jl^}i. 
Parsi-t’hi istiaii lew unit}, totril removal of untoiudiiihilit}', and ’)•-naIlU- 

factur*' of hand-spiin and lian(hwo\en “khadd.ir” comjdetely disp 

foreign cloth. 

“I do not know' that my remoMil from tlu ir muist will not lie a no- 
tit to tlie peojde. In the tiist instance, the supi r^t it ion about the P'^Sov.-..g, 
sioii of supernatural powers by me will he diinolisln'd. Sicondly, the 
h-lief tliat jieople liad accepted the non-eo-ojn ration programme only 
undiw my lulluenee and that they had no mdcpinident fiiitb in it wlU be 
disproved Tlrrdly, our capacity for Swaraj wiW \)c proved by our ability 
to conduct our activities in spite of tbo withdrawal even ot the originator 
of the current programme Fourthly, and sellishly, it will give me a 
qui<‘t and physical rest which p«‘ihaps 1 descrvi* 
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HIS ARREST 

The Story of the Arrest 

The following account of the arrest is given by Sj‘ 
Benarsi Das Chaturvedi of the Satyagraha Ashram.— 

“The air in the Ashram had been thick for the last five 
days with the rnmoui about the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi. 

. As usual wo had our evening prayers together 

with Mahatma Gandhi. When ihe ])raycr was over he . 

. told us about the rumour of his arrest. lie said that 

he was expecting it that very night. He advised us 
to go on working steadily with redoubled energy after 
his arrest. After the prayer time he wont to his room, 
whore some people had come from the city to eiKjuire whether 
there was any truth in the rumour of Gandhiji’s arrest. Not 
able among these were Shrimati Anusuya Bai—the po])ular 
worker for the mill labourers—and Shrijut Shankerlal Banker 
the printer of the “Young India.” Mahatmaji laughed when 
ho heard of Anusuya Bai^s arrival and he said tohersmib 
iugly, “What brings you hero at this hour She n^plic'd 
that tlio rumour about his arrest had l)rought her there. 
Mahatmaji then dictated tho answers to some of the letttus 
received by him. Ho was doing his work with his usual 
calmness. »Somo of tho Ashram pooi)lo a.sk(‘d him certain 
questions about his arrest which ho ajiswered. TJien he gave 
instructions to his assistant Balm Krishna Das about tho 
editing of his paper ‘'Young India” after tho arrost. 

“It was nearly 10 o' clock and Mahatmaji said to all of us, 
“Now you must retire, I shall go to bed.” Maulana Hasrat Mohani 
came just at that time and Mahatmaji was glad to see him. 

“Anusuya Bai and Shankerlal Banker started in their 
motor car from tho Ashram. They had not gone far when 
they met tho Superintendent of Volico on the way to the 
Ashram iu his car. He informed Shrijut Shankerlal that 
ho should consider himself under arrest. Shankerlalji then 
returned with the Superintendent to tho Ashram. Tho 
Superintendent did not enter tho Ashram himself but sent 
word to Mahatma Gandhi through Anusuya Bai about his 
arrest. Tho Superintendent requested Anusuya Bai to tell 
Mahatmaji that he could take as much time as ho wanted. 
Mahatmaji was, of course, quite ready for his arrost. Ho took 
gpRie books wil h him. In the mes^nwhile tho ladies and tho 
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girls of the Ashnan caino to bis rooui. IIo gave his advioo to all 
and had a word for eaoli of lln^ni. d’iu*n ho asked t ho ladios 
to sing the sung which ho likes inosl. W o translate it b(dow : 

“He is the real Vaishnava who has in his heirt a love for others. 
Real love is manlfestetl in rcheving the distressed. He who looks to 
the bright side of a man’s nature and does not blame them, and keeps 
his mind tranquil in tlie minds of tumultMother Lakshmi favours 
him rhe man wh(» is a “.Samadarshin *, v.'ho has conquered desire 
who looks up m women as Mother, whose tongue never utters untruth, 
and whose hurui never touches the property of another, who is not 
bound by attachments and affections, whose mind is dominated by 
“Bairagya”, whose eais enjoy the music of the name of “Ram’’, who is 
above avarice and is free from duplic ty. in whom desire and anger 
have baen extmgir.shetl —such a man should be worshipped. The 
very sight of him will enable one to cross the hmitless ocean of 
life’s*mis'.'ries ’ 

“if is iiotowortliy th it during the South African struggle 
when the fir.st hatch including Mrs. Gandhi went to jail from 
the Phoenix Ashram, this heautitul hymn of Narsih Mehta 
was sung hy them at the time of their departure. 

“Mahatmaji tlion went to the motor car of the Superint¬ 
endent, which started under the .‘^houts of “Siyavar Kam 
Chandra ki Jai” and “Paiide Matram^\ Mrs. Gandhi and a few 
others accompanied Mahatmaji up to the Sabarmati Jail which 
is only a mile from the A.shram.^’ 

Next day the Mihatma and 8j. Banker were placed before 
Mr. Brown, the assistant Magistrate of Ahmodabad charged 
with sedition for four ai tides in the Yoiinq India, viz : — 
l)lSAFFK(!n,)N A VfUTn: 

TAMi'EKiNd WITH Loyalty 
The Pr/.ZLE & its Solvtton 
S iiAKiN(i THE Manes 

On questioned by the Magistrate M. Gandhi said :— 

“I simply wish to state that when the proper time comes 
1 shall plead guilty so far as di.saifeclion towards Government 
is concerned. It is quite true that I am the Editor of Young 
India and that the articles read in my presence were written 
by me a/id the proprietors and publishers had permitted me 
to control the whole policy of the i)apor.'’ 

Charges were then framed and the accused were com^pit- 
ted to the .sessions on the I8th March 1922. 
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The Sessions Trial 

The trial opened at twelve noon March 18th. 1922 
before Mr. C. N. Broomfield, District and Sessions Judge, 
Ahmodabad. Long before the hour appointed for the com¬ 
mencement of the trial the hall was full with members 
of the public mostly clad in khaddar. Among those present 
inside the hall were Mr. V. J. Patel, Mrs. 8arojini Naidu, 
Mrs. Saraladevi Choudhurani, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Mr. 
T. Prakasham, Ambalal Sarabhai, Bai Anasuya Ben anil many 
others. 'J'he Police and military precautioms were complete. 
While policemen were posted all round the compound of the 
court Indian Infantry were stationed inside the compound. 
About half a dozen European police otiicers were in attendance. 

Mahatma Gandhi and 5Sj. Banker arrived at court at 
11-40 accompanied by Pandit Madan Mohan Mala\i>a. All 
those inside the court stood up when Mahatma Gandhi entered 
the hall and remained standing until he was shown a scat 
to the left of the Jud^o. A little further ui>, in the same 
row to the right of Mahatma Gandhi, sat Mr. Hanker with 
Pundit Malaviya on the right, while to the left of Mahatma 
Gandhi sat his wife with Mrs. Naidu and Mrs. 8arala Devi 
next to her. 

At 11*50 Sir Thomas Strangman, the Advocate General, 
entered the court and exchanged nods with Mahatma Gandhi. 
Mr. E. C. Wild, Legal Bemomluanoer to the (Jovernment of 
Bombay, was also present in the court. Ihinctually at 12 
O’clock the Judge took his seat 

At the outset, the Judge ijuinted out that the charges 
as framed by the Public Prosecutor contained three counts. 
He understood the prosecution to mean that there vero 
three distinct offences which being of the same kind and 
committed within the space of a year, were charged and 
committed together. 

The Advocate-General agreed with the Judge. The char¬ 
ges were then read out against both accused, after which the 
Judge explained at length the provisions of Section 124 (A) 
and said the word “Disaffection” included disloyalty or 
feelings of enmity, and the word as used in the Section had 
been interpreted by the High Court of Bombay as meaning 
political alienation or disrespect. 

2f)(a) 
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The Judge—Do you plead guilty or claim to be the tried ? 

Mahatma Gandhi—I plead guilty on all the charges, I 
observe that the King’s name has been omitted from the 
charges and, in my opinion, very properly. 

Asked by the Judge Mr. Banker also pleaded guilty. 

The Advocate General then pointed out that under 
Section 271 Cr. P. C. the Court might convict accused on 
their plea or proceed with the trial, lie would ask the Judge 
to proceed with the case, firstly, because the charges were of 
a serious oharactei, and secondly, because it was highly desir¬ 
able in the public interest that those cliargesShould bo fully 
stated aiid public^ly investigated, and a sentence could not bo 
})assod J'imply because accused had i)loaded guilty. lie tthe 
Judge) could not deal with the matter unless all the facts of 
the case were laid before him. 

The Judge—I do not agree. 1 have, under the law, full 
discretion to convict the accused on their ovvn yden, and in this 
particular case 1 cannot see what ad\antago can be gained 
by going through the evidence that was recorded before the 
committing Magistrate. But as regards the ([uostion that the 
charges should be investigated as fully as possible, the evidence 
that was recorded before the committing Magistrate—and as 
far as I know nothing contrary has appeared—will be the 
evidence to show that Mr. Gandhi was responsible for these 
particular articlcr, and in the fact of this plea it seems to me 
it would be futile to record any more evidence on that point. 

As regards the question of sentence, the Judge said that 
he would like to hear what Mr. Gandhi wished to say. Ho did 
not think that the mere recording of evidence and proceeding 
with the trial, as asked for, might make any dilFeronco one way 
or the other. He therefore proposed to accept the plea of the 
accused. Nothing so far remained but to pass sentence, but, 
before that, he would like to hear what the Advocate-General 
had to say on the question of sentence. 

The Advocate-General pointed out that the articles from 
“Young India” before the committing Magistrate, and which 
formed the subject of the charges, formed merely part of a 
campaign to spread disalFectioii openly and systematically to 
render the Government im])ossiblo and to overthrow it. He 
then read out extracts from the articles to show that to create 
tli.salFection towards the Government was the creed of non-co- 
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operators and the Congress and the Khilafat Committees. He 
asserted they were not the writings of an uneducated or 
obscure man. The court should also consider to what the 
campaign had inevitably led. **Vou have had examples before 
you in the last few months/^ he said. “I refer to the occurren- 
ces in Bombay, Madras and Chauri Chaura, leading to rioting 
and murder and involving people in misery and distress. It is 
true that in these articles you find that non-violence is insisted 
upon as an item of the campaign and of the creed. But of what 
value is it, Sir, to insist on non-violence if incessantly you 
preach disatTeetion towards the Government and hold it up as a 
treacherous Government, and if you openly and deliberately 
seek to instigate others to overthrow itJ Those are the 
circumstances which I would ask you to take into account 
in passing sentence. 

“As regards Mr. Banker, his guilt is only of a lesser 
degree, in that he printed the articles, but 1 would ask the 
court to impose a tine in addition to such term of imprison- 
meut as ho deserves.” 

The Mahatma's Statement 

Mahatma Gandhi then made an oral statement and follow¬ 
ed it with a written one, after obtaining the permission of the 
couit to remain seated (the Mahatma has heart-disease and 
always makes speeches while silting). The Mahatma said : — 

“Before I road this statement I would like to state that 
I entirely endorse the learned Advocate General's remarks 
in connection with my humble self. I think that ho was entire¬ 
ly fair to me in all the statement that ho has made because 
it is very true, and I have no desire whatsoever to conceal 
from this Court the fact that to preach disaffection towards 
the existing system of Government has become almost a 
passion with me. The learned Advocate-General is also 
entirely in the right when ho says that my preaching of dis¬ 
affection did not commence with my connection with “Young 
India”, but that it commenced much earlier, and in the 
statement that I am about to road, it will be my painful 
duty to admit before this Court that it commenced much 
earlier than the period stated by the Advocate-General. It 
is the most painful duty with mo, but I have to discharge 
that duty, knowing the responsibility that rests upon my 
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shoulders, and I wish to endorse all the hlamo that the 
learned Advocate-General has thrown on my shoulders in 
connection with the Bombay occurrences, Madras occurrences, 
and the Chaiiri-Chaura occurrences. Thiid<ing over these 
things deeply and sleeping over them night after night and 
examining my heart, I have come to the conclusion that 
it is impossilde for mo to dissociate myself from the diabolical 
crimes of Chauri Chaura or the mad outrages of Bombay. 
He is (jiiite right when ho says that, as a man of responsibi¬ 
lity, a man having received a fair share of education, having 

had a fair share of experience of this world, 1 should know 

(he conscMjuonces of every one of my acts. I knew them. I knew 
that I was playing with fire. I ran the risk and, if 1 was 
sot free, I would still do the same. I would bo failing in 

my duty if I do not do so I have felt this morning that 

I woidd have failed in my duty if I did not say so—what I 
said hero just now—I wanted to avoifl violence. 1 want to 
avoid violence. Non violence is the first article of my faith. 
It is the article of my faith. But I had to make my choice. 

1 had either to submit to a system which 1 cojisidered has 
done an irreparable harm to my country, or incur the risk 
of mad fury of my i)e()p]e bur'lling forth when they under¬ 
stood the truth from my lips I know that my i^eoplo have 
somotimos gone mad. f am deeply S(;rry for it and I am there¬ 
fore here to submit not to a light ])(n;dty but to the highest 
I>onaIty. I do not ask for mercy, I do not ])lead any extenuat¬ 
ing act,^’ He then read out the following jtatemont. 

The Written Statement 

From Loyalist to Kon-co-operator 

I (>\v(- It pcrliaph to tli(* IiKiiaii putilio and to tlio pul>li(: ui Lnpland, 
to pliicato \\ln(!li tli.s pi i)Si*cutiou is maiiilv taken up, lluit I should 
explain wliy Iron a btiuunh Pnalist, and co-operator 1 have beconu; an 
uncompromising disatletMioni&t au<I noii-co-o])eratoT. To the Court, loo, 

1 should say \vi»y I plea*! gudty to tlie cliarge of promoting ilisaffi'Ctioii 
towanU the Goveiniii« iit established by law in India 

My public lile b gnu m ISlKt in South Africa in tioulded weather. 
My lir->t contact with tlie Britisli autlioritu s in that country was not of 
a happy chara<^ter, I dibcovcr<'<I that, as a man and an Indian, I liad no 
rights. On tlx* contrary, I discovered that 1 had no rights as a man 
because I was an Indian 

But I was not l)iill«“d 1 thought liiat tliib ^rt'atment of Indians was 
au exciebctuce upon a stem Unit’vab intrmbujally and iiiaiuly good. 
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I gav(‘ ilie Govorumont niy voluntary and lioarty co-oporation criticising 
it fuJly where I felt it was faulty, but never wishing i*s destruction. 

My Services to Government, 

Conse^juc'nlly, when the existence of the Empire was threatened in 

l)y the boer chalhmge, I offered my services to it, raised a 
Volunteer Ambulance Torps and served at the several actions that took 
place for the of Lady-Smith Similarly, in 1!10(>, at tlie time of 

the Zulu Ihivolt, I raihed a Stn^tcher Ikanr party and served till the 
end of tln' rebellion. On botli f]i<'se occasions, I received med.'ils and 
was even mentiou'-d in the d(‘Sj>atches As for my work in South Africa, 
I was given by Lord llardiiige a Kaiser-i-Hind gold mi'dal. Wh(*n tlu‘ 
war broke out in III! I betwe(‘n England and Germany, 1 raised a 
Volunteer Ambiiiance Corps in London consisting of tiie then resident 
Indians in London, chiefly sfiidents. Its work was acknowledged by the 
autliorilies to be valuable. Lastly in India, when a S}M>cial appeal was made 
at the War Confen'iice* in Delhi in I1M7 by Lord (’lielmsford for recruits, 

I stjiigf»lid, al tin.* cost of my health, to laisi^ a corps in India and the 
resf)ons(! was luing made wlien the hostilities eeascel and orders were 
received that no more n'cmits were wanted. 

The Belief Behind it. 

In all tli(‘8(* (florts at sei vice*, I was actualeel by t he* belie‘{ that it 

w’as possible by such seivice's to gam a status of full eeiuality in the 

Empire* feir my countryme*n The* first shock came in the shape of 

the Howlatt Act, a l;uv elesigimd to rob the ’})e*e>j)lt* of all real freedom. 

1 fe*U ealleel upon to lead an intensive agitation ng:iinst it. The'U 
foileiweel the runjab horrors begmning with tlu.* massae^re of .Tallian- 
walla Lag and culm mating in crawling oriler.*', I'ublic (logging an<l 

inelescribJible humdmturns. I di&covtr(*d, too, that the )>lighti(l wao’el of 
the Trime Ministir to t.lie Mussalmans of Imlia regarding tin* int.egrity 
of Turke'y and the* Ileil^ }>lac( s of l.^lanis wa*, neit likc'ly to bt* fulfille‘d. 

Lut, 111 eif t lie forebodings and the gravi* warnings of frie‘iids 

at the Amritsar (hm;ii\*ss in V.Gh, I fought for e*o-op('vat\ou and working 
of the Montcagu-Llielnisfoid Uefoims, ho[nngthat tin* I'nine* Mimstir wouhl 
rede*em his jnoni'Si; to the Indian Mussalmans, that, the Viinjab wrongs 
wmuld be lie'.aled, and th.at tin* Tve*form«, ina<!e(|uat,(* and uusatislaetoiy 
though they were, maiked a iiew^ era ot liopi* lu tin* lite of India. 

British Connection had incde India Helpless. 

but all that hope w as bhattered. The Khdafat promise was not to 
b(' redeemed. The Punjab crime was whitewashed an<l most culprits 
went not only unpunisheil, hut rcmaineil in B(*ivice and some continue*d 
to elraw pensions fiom the* Indian re venue ami in some cases wa*re 
even rewai’ilcd. I s<uv, too, that not only elul the* Ilefoims not mark a 
change of he.avt but they w’ere only a nn*thod of further draining India 
of he*r wealth and of prolonging STvitude. I came r(*]uctantly to tlie 
conclusion that (lie Lritisli connection had made India raeire helple^s 
than she eve*!’ v\as before, politically and economically. A disarm(*d India 
lias no power of resistance against ari}^ aggr*>bsor if she wanteei to 
engage m an aimed eonlliet with liun. l:?o much is this the case that 
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some of our best men consider that India must take cogenerations b(‘foro 
she can achieve the Dominion Status She has become so poor that 
she has little power of resistance in famine. Before the British advent 
India spun and wove in her millions of cottacres, just the supplement she 
needed for adding to her meagre agricultural resoure('S. This cottage 
industry, so vital for India’s existence, has been ruined by incredibly 
heartb'ss and inhuman processes, as described by English* witnessed 
Jjittle do town dwellers know how tlie semi starved masses of Indin are 
slowly sinking to lifelessness. Little do they know tliat their miseralde 

comfort represents tli(‘ hrolveo-ago they get lor the* work they do for*the 

foreign exploiter, that th(‘ profits and the broke rage are' sucked from 
the masses Ijittle do the-y re'alise that the Governme'tit e'stablished liy law 
in lintish Inelia is carrie'el on for this exple.itation of tlie masses*^ No 
sophistry, no juggle'iy in tigures, can explain away tfie evielence the- 
skeletons in many village's pre'sent to the wayfaivrs’ e-ye' I have no 
doubt vvhatsoe've'T that beith Knelanel niul the t(o\n dweAlers of India 
Avill have' to answer, if then* is a God above, for this crime* a^^ainst 
humanity whicli is perliajis uue‘e|ualled in history. 

Law—Hand maid of Exploitation 

The law itse lf in tins eountry has been use'd to s- rve the foreiLm 
exploiter Punjab Martial Law case-s has le'd me to believe* that at least 
ninety-tive per cent of the cennietions were wliollv bad : anel myexix'ri 
euce of politieal cases in India leads me te) the coiielusion tha,t m nine 

out of eve'ry ten the* condemne*ei men were totaJIy inneicent, their crime 

consisting in the love* of tlie'ir eemntry. In rnne ty-iime eas(*s out of 
hundred, lustice lia,s been denie-d tei Inelians as against Europeans in tlie 
court,s of Inelia. This is imt an e‘xagg. rati*d picture* It is tlx* (‘xne'rience 
of almost every ludian wlio has liael aiiytlung to do \Mf)i such caL's In 
my eijiiiiiem tlie aelmmist r.d leiii of the* I.iw is thus provtituteel coosniniiu 
l^ or unconsciously, tor tlie beix lit eif the exploiter. 

Subtle System of Terrorism 

Till' p'l'iitcbt iiiisfoi'luiii' >•''Ihal. Kuglibl'mi'ii an.Mli, ir in.iiari -isso 
ciate'S in the aelministratiein ol the country do not know that Die ' 
pugagea III tlip cTimp. 1 liavp aUpniptoa U) ilcspnlH'. 1 am sadsfiivHh-if 

nuiiy Kiighsli and liicliau ollicials lioiipstly liolipyp tliat I,hey 
tiring oiip of tlip lipht lyhipins dpiispa in tlip world, .-md that Indi'i is 
making steady tlunigh slow progiess. Tlioy do not know that a subil ■' but 
effective system ol teirorism and an •organised display of force on the 
one band, and the deprivation ol all powers of r, taliatmn and of self' 
defence on the otlu'r, liave emasculaU'd tlu* people and induced i 
the habit of simnlatmn. This awful liabit has mldeil lo the ienorane?. 
and the self-dece[)tu)n of the administrators. ^ ‘ 

Section 121 A, under which I am Imppily charged, is ptrhans tile 
prince among I he political Sections of Hie Indian IVnalCode designed 
to sniipress llie liherty ol the citizi'ii. Affection cannot be maunfacl^d 

orregula^d by law. If one ba^ no affection for a person or a thimr 
one should be free to gue the fullest expression to his disaffection so long 
as he docs not contemplate to promote oi incite to violence ’ But the 
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Section under winch Mr. Banker and 1 are charged is one under which 
mere promotion of disaffection is a crime. I have studied some of the 
cases tried und(‘r it and 1 know that some of the most loved of India’s 
patriots have been convicted under it. 1 consider it a privilege, there¬ 
fore, to be charged under it 1 liavc endeavoured to give m their briefest 
outline the reasons for my disaffection. 1 have no personal ill-wiU 
against any single administrator. Much h’ss can 1 Ilave any disaffec¬ 
tion towaids the King’s person. But 1 hold it to be a virtue to be 
disaffected towarJs a (lovernmimt vvhicli, in its totality, has done more 
liarm to India than any pnwious sysb ra 

India IS Jess manly under th(‘ British rule than she ever was before. 
ITolding sucli a belief, 1 consaier it to ])e a sin to hav(‘ aff't‘Ction for tlie 
sy.st<‘ni, and it lias Imk'Ii a preinous privdi'ge lor me to b(‘able to write 
\vlia.t 1 lii!\i‘ written m th(’ vaiMous articles t.midered in (‘Videuce 
against me 

Non-co-operation—the remedy 

In fact, 1 Jieliove that 1 }iav(‘ rmuk red a S'-rviee to India and England 
by showing, in N()n-co-o[)erati()n, tin* way out of the unnatural state 
in winch both are living. In my liumbh^ opinion, Non-co-operation 
with (‘vil IS as much a duty as is co-opeia.tion with good. But in the 
past, Nuii-C()-op(.ration has be(‘U (Uliherately (‘XjjH'ssed in violence to 
the cvibdoer. 1 am endeavouring to show* to my couiitv} men tliat violent 
Non-co-ojieration only maltipiies r\il and tliat, as evil can only be 
sustained by violence, the withdrawal of support ol evil reijuires comph*te 
absti'iition from viohmcc. Non-violence inqdieR voUinlfiry submission 
to tlie penalty tor Non-co-ojHi’ation witli ( vil. 

Appeal to the Court 

I am here, tlurefori’, to invite and submit cheerfully to the liigliest 
penalty tliat can be milict('d upon me lor what m Jaw is a delilierate 
crime and wliat ai>pears to me to be tlie iiigliest duty of a citi/.i n. The 
only course open to you, tlie Judge and the Assessors, is eitluT to resign 
your posts and tlius dissocuite yoursdves irom evil, if you ieel tliat tlie 
law oil are called upon to administer is an e\il, and that in reality 
1 am innocent, or to infliet on me the sev(>rebt [uiialty, if you believe 
that tlie system and the law you are assisting to administi'i* are good 
for tlie people of this country and that my activity is therefore injurious 
to the public w'cal. 

The Judgment 

The Judge, addressing Mahatma Gandhi, said :— 

“Mr. Gandhi, you have made by task in one way easy by plead¬ 
ing guilty to the charge. Nevertheless what remains, viz, the 
determination of ajust sentence, is perhaps as difficult a pro¬ 
position as a judge can have in this country. The law is no 
respecter of persons. Nevertheless, it will be impossible to ignore 
the fact that you are in a different category from any person I 
have ever tried, or am over likely to have to try. Also, it 
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would bo impossible to ignore the fact that in the eyes of 
millions of your countrymen you are a great loader, or 
that even those who dilFer from you in politics, look up to 
you as a man of high ideals and leading a noble and even a 
saintly life. I have to deal with you in one character cidy. 
It is my duty tojudge you as a man subject to the law, who, 
according to his own admission, broke the Jaw and committed 
what to an ordinary man must a]>pcar to bo a great offnnee 
agai/ist the State. 1 do not forget that you have consi^te/itly 
|>reach(!d agaiiist violence, or t.ha* }Ou h iv(3 on many occasions, 

1 am willi/jg to believe, done much lo I'revent violence. But 
having regard to the nalure of your political teachings and the 
nature of many of those to whom they were addressed, how you 
can have continued to believe that vioionce would not be an 
inevitable consequence, pas{-es my capacity to understand. 

“There are probably few peoi)le in India who do not 
sincerely regret that you should have made it init>o.ssi]>le for 
any (Tovornrnont to leave you at liboi'ty, ))ut it is so. 1 am 
trying to balance what is due to you against what appears to 
bo necessary in the interests of the public and I propose in 
passing sontonco to follow the \recodenl of a case, in many 
respects similar to this ciso, that was decided some twelve 
years ago,—1 mean the case against Mr. Bid (langadhar Tilak 
under the same section. The sentence that was passed upon 
him, as it finally stood, was a sentence of simple irnpiisonment 
for six years. You will not consider it unreasonable, 1 think, 
that you should be cla-^sed with Mr. Tilik—that is, a sentence 
of two years simple imprisonment on each count of the 
charge, six years in all, which I feel it my duty to pass upon 
you and, 1 should like to say in doing so, that if the course 
of events in India should make it possible to reduce the period 
and release you, no one will be better pleased than 1/^ 

Turning to Mr. Banker, the Judge said : Y^ou have been 
to a large extent under the influence of your chief. The 
sentence that 1 propose to pass upon you is simple imprison¬ 
ment for six months on each of the first two counts, that is, 
simple imprisonment for one year, and a fine of one thousand 
rupees or six months’ sim^ile imprisonment in default. 

Mahatma Gandhi was sentenced to six years’ 
Simple Imprisonment. 



CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE 

Viceroy & the Sec. of State 

The following correspondence between the Viceroy 
and the Secretary of State for India was published as a 
White Paper :— 

From the Viceroy, Nome Department, to the Serretary of i^tote 
fnr India, dated 9th Fehruary 1*92^!, 

I’ho following is a general appreciation of the situation 
as regards non-co-operation. In order to explain the situation 
as it exists, it is necessary to trace the origin of the non-co- 
operation movement and its developments. It is impossible to 
give within the scope of a telegram an adequate appreciation 
of the whole situation, and the Government of India would have 
I referred, had time permitted, to send a considered despatch. 
As, however, the matter is one of great urgency we have done 
our besi to give a connected account in the message that follows. 

The first manifestation of non co-operation with Gover- 
ment as a political force took place about the beginning of 
1920. The spirit of nationalism in this country as elsewhere 
had been greatly stimulated and intensified by the war and the 
pronouncements made as to the principles for which the Allies 
stood. It was intended by the Keforms Act of 1919 to meet 
the legitimate aspirations of the Indian people, and moderate 
and reasonable opinion was to a certain extent satisfied thereby. 
An extreme section of Indian politicians rejected it as inade¬ 
quate, but oi>position to it might not have assumed formidable 
proportions had it not been for the operation uf social causes, in 
particular, racial foelir g which had been engendered by the 
Punjab disturbances in 1919, the economic distress which 
resulted from the general rise in prices, the bitter resentment 
on the part of Muhammadans over the delay in announcing 
the terms of peace with Turkey and their apprehensions lest 
these terms should prove unfavourable to Turkey. It was a 
result of these causes that the doctrine of non-co-operation 
which was a revival of Gandhi's Satyagraha movement of 1919, 
began to make rapid progress in 1920. 

In March 1920 Gandhi established close relations with 
27 
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Mahomed Ali, Shaukat Ali, and other leaders of the Khil»ifat 
movement, and he announced publicly that that movement had 
his sympathy and that he would lead the non co-operation 
movement, directed against the Government, if the terms of 
peace with Turkey did not meet the sentiments of his Moslem 
follow subjects. He declared in this manifesto that the only 
remedy left open to him was non co-operation based on non- 
\ioteiico. There was no very clear announcement at that time 
of the precise form which the movement would take, but 
(bandhi dolliied his programme later in the year after the Tur¬ 
kish peace terms had been published. There was to be a 
]> ‘.giniiiiig of non co-operation l)y— 

(1) the resignation of titles and honorary posts ; 

(2) the resignation of posts in the Civil Service of Govern¬ 
ment, the Police being excluded : 

(3) the resignation of service in the Police and the Army ; 

(I) the refusal to pay taxes. 

By resolutions passed at a special meeting of Congress 
hold at Calcutta in September 1920 the following items were 
added to the programme. 

(1) withdrawal of children from educational institutions 
aided and controlled by Government and establishment in 
their places of National Schools and Colleges : 

(2) boycott by lawyer.s and litigants of British Courts and 
establishment of private Arbi*ration Courts ; 

(3) refuFal by military, clerical and labouring classes to 
\oluntc(‘r for service in Mesopotamia : 

(l) withdrawal of candidates for election on new Councils 
and abstention on the part of voters ; 

(fO gradual boycott of foreign goods. 

All the foregoing steps were to be initiated before resig¬ 
nation of service in y)olice and army and refusal to pay 
taxes, both of which were to be started only at the final 
stages of the cair p lign. 

Little enthusiami was roused at first by the movement ; 
all sections of moderate opinion were opposed to it, and even 
by Tilak and his followers it was regarded with some doubt 
and suspicion, while Hindu opinion naturally was averse from a 
close alliance with the more violent and fanatical aspects of 
the Kl)ilafat movcmeiit. But the personality of the leader of 
the non co operation movement who was believed to be a self- 
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IgoS ascetic, a character which has a peculiar attraction ior 
Indians, the propaganda which he and his lieutenants assidu¬ 
ously carried on, the intense irritation which had been caused 
among Mahomedans by announcement of the Turkish peace 
terms, and in particular of the increasing economic pressure on 
large section of the population, drew a growing number of 
adherents gradually to the movement. 

2. Certain disquieting sym])toms commenced to show 
themselves in the Uiovement towards the end of the year J920. 
A tendency to imitate military methods was develoi)e(] in some 
of the Volunteers Associations, which had been (rigiijali.\ 
started, at any rate nominally, for philanthropic and s(;cial 
service, and the leaders of the agitation against (^oxeifiment 
were not slow to utilise for political puri)OS(vs these organisa 
tions as a potent instrument of social boyrott. 

This volunteer movement has pre.^entc'd vecullar dillidd- 
ties, partly owing to the fact that some of ti e ass< ciations werc^ 
in the past founded in good faith, in pursuance of some form of 
social service and have, in fact, on occasions rendered valuable 
assistance in assisting strangers and facilitating the maintenanei^ 
of order at great religious fairs ai.d ])i]grimages aiid paitly 
owing to our disinclination to interfere with Associations whose 
activities were ostensibly directed to political objects which did 
not come within the criminal law. Violence is opposed to the 
professed objects for which members are drawn into these 
bodies; yet gradually the establishment of these Associations 
has put into the hands of the leaders powerful organisatioi.s, 
which can be, and have been, used for sinister purposes. 
Attempts to usurp functions of police, intimidation and use of 
violence to enforce hartals and social and commercial boycott, 
or under guise of ‘swadeshi’ or temperance movementb in order 
to impair authority of Go\ernment and terrorise political 
opponents, have been prominent features of their recent activi 
ties. In some places only have military drill and ev(»lutions 
been practised. The avoidance of violence has throughout 
been a part of their ostensible creed, and it was a matter of no 
small difficulty to decide at w^hat point their suppression was 
essential in the interest of law and order, and would not be 
condemned by public opinion as undue interference with free 
dom of political association. The non co operation movement 
presented other sinister features in the growing violence o\ 
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speeches made by the principal Khilafat leaders, and it endea¬ 
voured to enlist the sympathy of students and immature school¬ 
boys while cause for anxiety was given by the possible effects 
on the Indian Army and Police of a campaign of seditious propa¬ 
ganda. As early as April 1920 instructions were issued by 
Lord Chelmsford’s Government that there should be prompt 
prosecution of all persons tampering with the loyalty of the 
Troops or the Police and a scheme for instituting counter-pro¬ 
paganda was formulated in July of the same year. In Septem¬ 
ber instructions were issued to local Governments to take 
action vigorously to i)rosccutc for all incitements to violence 
and their attention was drawn in October to the dangerous 
potentialities which lay in the volunteer movcmejjt. T^astly, in 
November 1920 a resolution was passed by Lord Chelmsford’s 
Government defining their general attitude towards the non co¬ 
operation campaign. It was explained that although the entire 
movement was unconstitutional they had ’efrained from 
instituting criminal ])roceodings against such of its promoters 
as had advocated simultaneously with non co-operation absten¬ 
tion from violence, and they had givcji instructions to Local 
Governments that action should be taken against those persons 
only who, in order to further the movement, had advanced 
beyond the limits which its organizers had originally set up 
and had openly incited the public to violence by speech or 
writing, or endeavoured to tamper .with the loyalty of the Army 
or the Police. The following considerations had influenced 
Government in adopting this policy :— 

(1) Reluctance to interfere with the freedom of the Press 
and liberty of speech at a time Avhen India was on the thresh- 
hold of a gieat advance towards self-government. 

(2) The knowledge that those against whom prosecution 
might be directed would be likely to find in it the opportunity 
of posing as martyrs, and that they might swell tie number of 
adherents to their cause by evoking false sjmpathy, 

(3) The belief that non co operation would be rejected by 
the country as a whole as a visionary and chimerical scheme, 
the result of which could only be widespread disorder, political 
chaos and the ruin of all such as possessed a real stake in the 
country itself, the appeal being made to the ignorant and preju¬ 
diced and its creed being devoid of any constructive genius. 

3. At the Congress meeting which was held in December 
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1920 at Nagpur a new stage was reached. Little up to that 
time in the way of solid achiovemont could be pointed to ))y the 
loaders of the rnov^ement. Although the movement had undoubt 
edly engendered in (certain parts of the country a general spirit 
of disloyalty and lawlessness, little success had been attained in 
giving cfTect to the specific items of the non co-operation 
programme ; there had been very few surrenders of titles, a 
handful only of lawyers had suspendend their practice, and, 
though in the elections to the Keforuied Councils the voting 
had been somewhat interfered with, the constitution of these 
Councils had not been seriously affected by it. Strong opposi¬ 
tion had been i^rovokcd by the attack on educational institutions 
and the attack had no lasting effect. But Gandhi at Nagpur 
was snccessfiil in capturing the entire Congress organisation for 
his party. Indication of the growing strength in that body of 
the extremist clement was given by the change in the first 
article of the Constitutions of the Congress which was otfected 
by an overwhelming majority, the object of Congress being 
defined now as the attainment of Swaraj by all legitimate and 
peaceful means. There was an omission of the reference to 
British connexion, li became, moreover, clear by this time 
that the intention of the leader of the movement was to spare 
no efforts by which the mere ignorant masses might be permeat¬ 
ed with their doctrine. An increasing activity with this object 
in view marked the early spring oi 1921. There was great 
astuteness shown in piomoting labour unrest and exploiting 
economic grievan3es, and promises of the wildest character were 
freely made (as now) to ignorant ])6asants—for example, rent- 
free lands, cheap clothes, cheap food and free railway passes. 
The first evidence of this policy was the widespread agitation 
among tbi tenantry of Oudh, f*^oni which in January 1921 
serious disturbances resulted, and there was exploitation with 
some success about the sau.e time by ib(‘, non co operation 
leaders of the Akali movement among the Sikhs—a movement 
which in its inception seems to have been inspired by a genuine 
desire for religious reform—and success was attained to some 
extent by such leaders in giving to the movement a character 
which was definitely anti-Government. At the end of January 
the Local Governments received from Lord Chelmsford’^ 
Government fresh instructions in view of these developments. 
That Government, while they adhered to the general policy 
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which had been enunciate<i in November 1920, impressed on 
the Local Governments the necessity for instituting prosecu¬ 
tions with greater* freedom in all cases of incitements to 
violence and endeavours to seduce police or Indian troops. 
Remedial legislation was urged where redress was demanded 
by genuine grievances. There were, too, to ]>e steps taken for 
starting counter propaganda whereby Governn)ent's policy 
would 1)6 justified, and, in general, for enforcing resiiect for the 
law, Government at the same time took every oiiportunity 
during the first session of the Reformed Legislature ol convin¬ 
cing Indian opinion that t he Reforms wore real and groat and 
that they had co/iferred on the representatives of the tieople 
wide powers and that (here was a readiness to iiKiuirc into 
the cause of discontent or any specific grievances. It wa-, 
for example, agreed to refer to non*o1hcial Committees of the 
Legislature certain Acts which conferred extraordinary powers 
on the Executive, as well as the Acts regulating the conduct of 
the Press; the greatest consideration was sho\^nin framing 
the Budget to the opinion of the Legislatuie. 

As the result of the agitation which was carried on by the 
non-co-operation leaders, there look place in the early summer 
oi 1920 a stampede from the ,Tea Gardens of A'^sam of coolies 
to the number of many thousands, aiid there was simultaneously 
a strike on the Assam Bengal Railway. Another development 
was a strong campaign against the use of foreign cloth and the 
drink traffic, an operation in which a prominent part was played 
by intimidation. In spite of numerous prosecutions and 
restrictive orders a general weakening of the respect for law 
and order resulted from all these acti\itics; frequent out¬ 
breaks of mob violence followed from this in various parts of 
the country and racial feeling directed against Europeans 
iii(*reased, whether they were engaged in commerce or in the 
service of Government. The leader.s of the Khilafat party 
simultaneously employed language, which steadily increased in 
violet.ee and many sections of the Mahomedan community, 
which had hitherto been untouched by it, were permeated by 
the agitation which aimed at the restoratioti of the Sultan of 
Turkey to his temporal power and pre-war religious ascendency. 
^ series of speeches was made by the Ali brothers in the win¬ 
ter and the spring at various towns, in the United Provinces 
of Agra and Gudb, and in these speeches Great Britain was 
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openly described as the arch enemy of Islam, and they did all 
in their power to incite ap:ainst the British the animosity of 
their CO religionists. They declared that a time would arrive, 
and it would bo incumbent on all Mussalmans as a religious 
duty, to draw the sword in defence of their religion ; nor did 
they hesitate to put forward the view that if a Mohammedan 
Power were to invade India with the object of avenging the 
cause of Islam they would support it. While their prosecution 
for these speeches was under consideration, their friends 
induced them to sign a public apology and to undertake that 
in future they would refrain from speeches and writings which 
incited to violence or tended to the creation of an atmosphere 
of preparedness for violence. In a letter addressed in June 
1921 to all Local Governments the situation was reviewed. 
The Government of India were still convinced, in spite of 
the disquieting symptoms to which reference has been made 
above, of the soundness of the general policy which had been 
pursued hitherto. They indicated at the same time that the 
attitude of Government should in no way be relaxed towards 
any advoca(*y of violence, including not only direct incitements 
but speeches calculated to give rise to feelings of disaffection, 
enmity or hatred such as were likely to lead to violence not 
as a remote or ultimate consequence but as a probable result 
in the near future. 

5. A little time after this a more open form was assumed 
]>y the attempts to create disaffection in the ranks of the 
Police and the Army. There was widely published about 
midsummer on the alleged authority of 501 iriemas (learned 
men) a Fatwa, that is, religious pronouncement, which pur¬ 
ported to intorund the precepts of the Koran. All service 
under Government was declared in this to be forbidden by 
the Mussalman religion, and service in the Police and the 
Army was stigmatised as a specially heinous sin. A resolu¬ 
tion was passed at Karachi in July at the meeting of the 
AH India Khilafat Committee, Mohamed Ali presiding, to 
the effect that it was incumbeiit on all Mahommedans as a 
religious duty not to join the Indian Army or to continue 
to serve in it or to give as.sistance in recruiting for the Army, 
and that the duty of all Mahommedans was to bring to the 
notice of the Moslem soldiers this religions injunction. Mo¬ 
hamed Ali, with Saukat Ali his brother, and 4 other Khilafat 
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loaders, wero afterwards prosecuted for this resolution and 
convicted, the conviction being under the ordinary law. In 
the month of July riots or minor disturbances took place, 
with serious loss of life in some instances, at the following 
placesDharwar, Madras, Aligarh, Calcutta, Chittagong, 
Matiari, Karachi. A fuller account of these eveids will be 
found in the Repressive Laws Committee Reiiort of the Indian 
L(‘gislature together with its appendices. In the month of 
August took place the outbreak of the Moi)lahs. This was 
an organised rebellion of a whole countryside wdiich w’as popn 
lated I)} Moshnn tribes of a peculiarly ])ackw’ard and ignorant 
character, whose fanati('ism the Khilafat leaders had by their 
si)eechcs and writings deliberately excited. Without doubt 
a considerable body of Hindu opinion w^as alienated from the 
Khilafat movement ))y this rebellioi], in wdiich many thousands 
of Hindus w’ero i)Iundered and many hundreds murdered, as it 
has become wddely know n that many Hindus w^ere forcibly 
(‘onverted to Islam and Uindn temples desecrated. Attempts 
ha\e been made to exploit to the discredit of the Government 
the lamentable railway train episode in which Mo])lah prison- 
ers lost their life, hut these have had little elTcet on THndn 
opinion. Events in Malabar, however, brought about no 
modification in the attitude of Gandhi. At Delhi on Novem¬ 
ber 4th every Province was authorised by the Congress 
Committee to start ci\il diso]>edionce. This authorisation 
stipulated, how^ever, that conditions, such as proficiency in the 
spinning wheel, should bo fulfilled, the natuie of w'hieh >vas 
so impracticable as to indicate that the immediate inception 
of this policy was not desired by the Congress. On the day 
of the landing in India of the Priiieo of Wales, vi/., 17th 
November, a general hartal (cessation of business) took 
place in Norhern India in most of the principal 
towns. An enthusiastic weleome was received by the 
Prince in Bombay itself, but an attack by non-co operators 
on people retuniing from Ilis Royal Highness’s arrival deve¬ 
loped into serious riots which lasted three days ; in these 
sjveral Europeans were murdered, and in all there was a 
casualty I'st of 53 killed and approximately 400 wounded. 
Widespread intimidation on the part of the volunteers marked 
the hartal in Calcutta ; on a smaller scale the same thing 
occurred in other large towns, 
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6. A new and dangi^rous sitaation confronted Govern ¬ 
ment after the events of the 17th November. An increasing 
disregard for lawful authority and the growth of a dangerous 
spirit of lawlessness had been engendered by the outbreaks of 
the last few months, and it had become evident that a syste¬ 
matic campaign of violence, intimidation and obstruction had 
been embarked on by many of the Volunteer Associations, to 
combat which it had proved ineflective to proceed under the 
ordinary eriminal law. In many places these associations 
were at flrat nicruifced from educited classes, but as the 
campaign became more violent they began to draw adherents 
from unemployed labours, mill hands and city rabble, many of 
M iium wore paid on their service. Government decided in 
those circumstances that measures of a more comprehensive and 
drastic character should be resorted to, and information was 
sent to the liOcal Government that sanction could be given to 
the application of the Seditious Meetings Act in any district 
whore it was considered necessary to adopt that course. 
Instructions were also given to them that vigorous use should 
be made of the provisions of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act Part II., for combating the Volunteer Associations' ille¬ 
gal activities, and th.it troops should he (’mployed more freely, 
both in order to reinforce the police and to hearten and 
encourage all law-abiding citizens, and the measures to be 
taken in the event of civil disobediefice t>eing inaugurated 
were laid down. Provincial Governments were assured of 
the full support of the Government of India i/j checking 
disorder, while the formation of armed police battalions and 
the extensive enrolment of special constables was suggested. 
In particular, they wore informed that they should not 
hesitate to prosecute any offenders against the ordinary law, 
however prominent their position, whose arrest and prosecu¬ 
tion was, in their opinion, required for the maintenance of 
authority. Emphasis was laid on the importance of coiinferact- 
ing decisively the first active measures taken to give effect 
to civil disobedience. It was made clear that the full strength 
of Government's resources was to be employed, if necessary, for 
this purpose, and that the most prominent participators in the 
movement, not excluding Gandhi, should be arrested immedi¬ 
ately and prosecuted. Action was promptly taken by prac¬ 
tically all Local Governments in Northern India, in accordance 
27(a) 
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with these instructions. The Seditious Meetings Act was 
introduced in most of the seriously affected districts in the 
Punjab, Bihar, Bengal, Assam and Burma. In some Pro¬ 
vinces the various Associations had been proclaimed as unlaw¬ 
ful under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, a few days 
Itefore the receipt of our instructions, and certain other Pro¬ 
vinces have now issued similar proclamations. A large number 
of por-sons have also been arrested and convicted under that 
Act and other enactments for preservation of law and 
order. At the same time proseculions were more freely 
instituted against newspapers, leaders and speakers who had 
incited to violence. Throughout the year proceedings had 
boon taken against a number of persons who had directly or 
indirectly advocated violence. Although serious alarm had 
been caused among a substantial section of Moderate opinion 
by the turn events had taken in the middle of November, and 
it had demanded that sterner measures should be adopted by 
the Government, a disappointing revulsion of Moderate 
opinion in political and journalistic circles followed on the 
enforcement of the two Acts to which reference has been 
made above and the prosecution and conviction under them 
of a large number of i)ersons. 

An iiu-lination was shown to represent the now policy as 
an interference with the freedom of association for political 
purpo.sos and with the right of free .speech, and there was a 
di.sposition on this ground to make common cause with the 
Extremists. It was urged by many of the loaders of Moderate 
opinion that a Round Table Conference should bo held at 
which Government .should be represented and all shades of 
political opinion, in order that .some solution might be fouiul of 
the situation thiough the means of some act of constructive 
statesmanshipthere was advanced however no dehnito 
eonstructive suggestion. A deputation to Ilis Excellency the 
Viceroy on the 21st December in Calcutta advanced the de¬ 
mand for a Conference. The speech of His Excellency explain¬ 
ed t o the deputation fully the reasons by which Government 
were induced to enforce special Achs. It emphasised the 
delermination of Government to protect its law-abiding subjects, 
and a grave warning was in it conveyed as to the effect which 
Htlronts offered to the Throne were likely to produce on the 
public and on Parliament in the Kingdom. Insnstence 
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was also mado by His Excellency on the imperative necessily 
of the discontinuance of the unlawful activities of the non-co- 
operation party as a fundamental condition which should 
precede the discussion of any (jiicstion of a Conference. A 
steadying effect was brought about in Moderate opinion by his 
speech. During Christmas week the Congress hold its annual 
meeting at Ahmedabad. Gandhi had ])epn deeply impressed by 
the rioting at Bombay, as statements undo by him at the time 
had indicated, and the rioting had brought home to him the 
dangers of mass civil disobedience ; and the resolutions of tlie 
Congress gave evidence of this, since they not only reiected the 
proposals which tlie extreme wing of the Khilafat party had 
advanced for abandoning the policy of non-violence, but whilst 
organisation of civil disobedience when fulfilment of the Delhi 
conditions had taken ])lace was urged in them, omitted any 
reference to the non payment of taxes and were vvoided in 
such a way as to suggest that for the present civil disobedienc(‘ 
would bo restricted to defiance of the Seditious Meetings Act 
and the Criminal Law Amendment Act directed against unlaw¬ 
ful associations. Gandhi was appointed to l>e the sole executive 
authority of the Congress Committee An overwhelming 
majority in the Subjects Committee of the Congress reiected 
the resolution as to a Bound Table Conference, and it was 
made clear by Gandhi that any such Conference must be a. 
Conference which would meet to register his decrees. In Janu¬ 
ary there was held at Bombay a Conference of i^oliliii-tiis 
outside the Congress fold in order to formulate teims un ii 
which it would bo possible to have a Conference. The resolu¬ 
tions which purported to have been passed by this body were 
passed in reality by 20 oiily out of 200 persons. According to 
our information the attitude of Gandhi, who attended i^ and 
announ(/..d that ho reserved the right to continue, during a 
conference, preparations for civil d^’sobedience and the enrol¬ 
ment of volunteers, in return for the impossible conditions 
which Government were asked to accept, had the ro.sult that 
Sir Sankaran Nair, the President, withdrew and that Moderate 
opinion was alienated and disgusted. 

Communication of the resolutions was subsequently made 
to His Excellency the Viceroy who in reply stated that the 
basis for any profitable discussion as to a Conference vvas not 
contained in them, The presentation of what was practically 
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an ultimafum to tho Viceroy by Mr. Gandhi followed on the 
4th February. He declared in this document that the non-co- 
operation party had had a campaign of ci\il disobedience forced 
upon them, in order that they might secure the elementary 
rights of free spoeeli, free association and free Press, which ho 
maintained that Government had sought by its recent measures 
to repress, and ho charged the Viceroy with having rejected 
summarily the ])roposal for a Conf<Tonce although the terms 
which had been accepted by the Working Cominitfcoo of Con¬ 
gress accorded with the re(|uirement of Ilis Excellency as his 
Calcutta speech had indicat d them. An announcement was 
at the same time made by him that if Government agreed to 
rehiase all i)risoners convicted and under trial for non-violent 
activities and gave an undertaking absolutely to refrain from 
interfering with all non violent activities on the part of the 
non-co-operation party, he would bo ])repared to postpone civil 
disobedience of an aggressive character, till the offenders now 
in prison had an opportunity of reviewing the whole situation, 
while continuing the illegal and seditious propaganda of the 
non-co operation party. It was in reply to this manifesto that 
the Government of India issued tho communique already 
published. 

7. Thi followi.ig may be seiJ to be the situation at the 
moment :—The lower classes in the towns have been seriously 
affected, although in the various items of its programme svhich 
have hitherto been attempted it has faiiud or secured but a 
partial success ; and although the influence of the movement 
has been much smaller in the rural tracts generally, in certain 
aveas the peasantry have been affected particularly in parts of 
tho Assam Valley, United Provirices, Bihar and Orissa and 
Bengal. As regard- tho Punjab, the Akali agitation which tho 
Extremists had fostered for flie r own ends has penetrated to 
tho rural Sikhs. A large population of the Mahommedan 
population throughout the country are embittered and sullen 
as a result of the Khilafat agitation, the need for counteracting 
which through a modification of tho Sevres Treaty has 
been incessantly and emphatically urged by the Government 
of India. We desire to take this opportunity of reiterating 
our convictions as to the imperative necessity of conciliating 
Mohaniedan opinion by the modification of Turkish peace 
terms. We believe that in the appeasement of 70 million 
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Mohammedans of India and oonserjucnt relief to a situation 
of real danger, tranquillify of India is of the utmost import¬ 
ance. Moderate opinion, on the other hand, has been alarmed 
aid alienated by the reeon" declarations, t!i ^ and attitude of 
Gandhi and his failure so far to a'^liieve any definite result 
has compelled him to resort to (n’vil disobedience, which ho 
proposes to start in B.irdoli Taluka where he has a strong 
local follow ing and to loin issue on grounds that will secure 
to the Go\ernmeiit the maximum sup\)ort for the measures 
it will take. While this entails grave possibilities, the 
Govornm/nt of India are satisfied that the Army and the 
great majority of the Police are staunch. There is no dis- 
atfoction on the part of the majority of the population, and 
there are now more iiromising economic conditions wdth a 
bumper harvest in pros\>eot. Religious and racial feeling 
at the same time is so bitter that the Governrneot of India 
are prepared for disorder of a more formidable nature than 
has in the past occumd, and do not seek to minimise in any 
way the fact that great anxiety is caused by the situation. 

8 The Government of India desire in conclusion to 
make clear the principle which throughout has underlain 
their policy in regard to the non co operation movement. Of 
the risks inherent in this they have been fully conscious and 
if the more drastic measures which have been demanded by 
some of their critics have not previously been adopted in 
dealing with it, th^. iias not been owing to any distrust in 
their po^ver to suppress any possible outbreaks nor because 
instructions from higher authority have tied their hands, but 
because their belief is that a statesmanlike policy must have 
in view the ultimate, more far reaching and mure enduring 
consequences of any action taken rather than the immediate 
elTocts. It is with the co operation of the people of India 
that British rule in India hitherto has lieen carried on, and 
it is essential for its continued success that there should be 
such CO operation. It has therefore been regarded by the 
Governmeiit of India as of the utmost consoqueuco that they 
should carry with them, so far as praelicable in any measure 
that they took against the non eo operation movement, the 
approval and aequiesconco of Indian opinion. Evidence is 
given by the recent debates in the Indian Legislature that 
iu this they have been largely successful Nevertheless, 
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though tho impracticable nature of the demands of noii-co* 
operation is realised by sober and sensible Indians, it has not 
been I'ossible to ignore the fact that tho non co-operation 
movement has to a largo extent been engendered and sustained 
by nationalist aspirations, ai d, so far as Mahommedans are 
concerned, by religious feelings which have a strong appeal 
to those also who have not adopted its programme ; and the 
Government of India have thought, bearing this in mind, that 
the path of wisdom lay in exercising, in regard to men swayed 
by such motives, as much forbearence as in tho their judgment 
was consistent with their res]:)onsibilities. It is their belief that 
this policy will be justified by its fruits in the long run. 


From Vicerou, Home Department, to Secretary of State for 
ImUa, dated Otii Fthruary^ 1922. 

Following telegrams received from Government of tho 
United Piovincos : — 

1,—Following press communi(jue being issued :— 

^‘Commissioner of Gorkhpur wires as follows regarding 
Chauri Ckaura affair already reported—“Trouble arose as 
follows. On previous Wednesday an attempt to ]>ickot 
Mudorvva Bazzar, and prevent sales of fish, drugs, and liciuor, 
had been frustrated by police ; also an Ahir (Government 
pensioner, who was a previous convict and had become a 
volunteer, was called up and threatened with loss of his posi* 
tion, Tho volunteers determined on vSaturday, that is licxt 
bazaar day, to forcibly yncket bazxar and overawe all opposi¬ 
tion by numbers. Owner of bazaar is a loyal Zamindar. They 
proceeded to bazaar through police station grounds. They 
attacked police station with kunkar and bricks. Eventually 
police fired in tho air. Tho attack was renewed in greater 
force ; the mob rushed the poliett and they tied, some into 
fields and some into buildings. A few police must have 
fired on the mob in earnest, but whether it was before the 
rush or not, I cannot siy. Tho buildings were sot on fire, 
and all the force there, except one constable and one chauki- 
dar who escaped, wore brutally beaten to death and then 
burnt. Also a little boy servant of the sub-inspector was 
murdered. Resistance to mob was, I fear, badly organised. 
Then the mob tore up two rails on the lino, cut the telegraph 
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wire and scpttcred. In all 21 police and chaukidars killed 
and two r oters at least. The attack was deliberately organised 
by voliinteertj, but there was a big crowd with them. Num¬ 
ber of crowd 1,500 to 2,000. I have just returned from 
Chauri Chaura. Impossible to give details at present. 
Military have arrived and police force of district has been 
strengthened. There is nervousne.ss in other thanas, and 
re<|uests for reinforeeinent.s h.ivo been re(‘eived. No renewal 
of disorder yet. Investigation proceeding.'’ 

11—Comnii-ssioner's wire from Bareilly :—“Casualties yes¬ 
terday’s riots, one man killed on spot ; two since died in 
hospital ; five wounded now in hospital, including one woman ; 
])ossibly five mure wounded : number difficult to ascertain.” 

Wo have drawn attention of all local Governments by 
telegram to standing orders regarding firing in air, and directed 
themlto impress these on district and subordinate officers. 


From Viceroyy 1I( me Pepartmenty to the Secretary of State 
for IiiiUxy datid V/th Fthruary 

Woiking Committee Congress passed following resolutions 
amongst others at Bardoli on 11th and 12th :—In view of 
fact that imminence of civil disobedience has always resulted 
in violent outbreaks of disorder, Working Committee resolves 
that mass civil disobedience, including non payment of taxes 
and rent at Bardoli and elsewhere, be suspended till non¬ 
repetition of outbreaks is assured by atmosphere of non-vio¬ 
lence. Working Committee advises cessation of activities 
designed to ( Ourt arrest, and stoppage of all picketing save 
for peaceful purposes in connection with liquor shops ; further 
advises stoppage of all volunteer processions and public meet- 
iiigs in defiance of law. In view of complaints of laxity of 
selection of members of volunteer corps, Congress organisations 
are warned to revise lists and remove persons not conforming 
to standards already prescribed. Resolutions to have effect, pend¬ 
ing meeting All-India Congress Committee. In the meantime 
Working Committee advises enlistment of crore of members of 
Congress to whom creed is to be carefully explained ; efforts to 
be directed to promote use of khadar and spinning wheels ; 
organisation of national schools ; amelioration of depressed 
classes, organisation of temperance campaign and Panchayats’ 
Social Service Department to be emphasised ; and collections to 
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Tilak Swara.i Fund to be encouraged. Special comxnittee to be 
appointed to find employment for those giving up Government 
service. 


From Vireioy, Howe Department, iu Secretary of State for 
India, dated 2Sth Fthruary 

Ill rontiuuation of our tel(‘grarn of 9th February —The 
massacre on the Ith February of 21 police by a mob of volun¬ 
teers at Chauri Chaura in Gorakhpur, and in a lessor degree 
the serious rioting tliat. took i)lace on the following day at 
I5ar(‘illy sluxked every siiaile ot Moderates o]»inion throughout 
the country and led to a revulsion of feeling against the loaders 
of the non CO operation n ovement and the movement itself. 
The Working Committee of the Congress met at Bardoli on the 
11th and 12th F(‘l)ruary, Gandhi presiding, and v)asse:l the 
resolutions which have already been communicated in my tele¬ 
gram to you of the 1 Ith inst. As a consoiiuence of this changed 
attitude on the part of the leaders, which we received on the 
13th February, incomplete tidegraphie information only, wo 
decided that there should be a postponement for a short time 
of the institution of proceedings which had been ])roposed by 
tlio Government of Bombay against th^an and which had been 
approved by us, in order that wo. might ascertain whether it 
was ^e^llIy their intention to discontinue all illegal activities and 
whether their action would be endorsed by the Congress 
Committee. AVe reached this decision without consultation 
with the Government of Bom])ay in view of the urgency of the 
case ; that Government were just about to make the arrest 
with our concurrence, and they had been urging for several 
weeks the prosecution of Gandhi. A public announcement has 
since been made by us in the A^-'^^mbly that, so long as there 
was a continuance of any illegal activities on the part of the 
leaders, our policy towards the movement as a whole will under¬ 
go no change. The All India Congress Committee is at the 
moment sitting at Delhi. The information we have received is 
to the effect that while com firming the resolutions passed at 
Bardoli, it has sanctioned individual civil disobedience and the 
picketing of liquor shops and foreign cloth subject to certain 
conditions ; but any abandonment of aggressive measures may 
be opposed by the Khilafat Committee, So far as local develop- 
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rcvents are concerned ibo Mobammodan cili/.cn povulallon is 
quiet for tbe moment in tbe United rrovincos, but very boat'do 
and disorderly elements are very im]>erfoclly, if at all, controll¬ 
ed by the non-co-oi)crator leaders. In the Punjab the 
strength of the Akali movomont is increasing and it is more 
and more tending towards the defiance of the Government. 
There has been a development of the movement on lines of its 
own and indeiicndently of the main movement of nomco o]>era- 
tion. Some anxiety is caused by a fairly general strike of the 
Indian staff of the East Indian Itailway, a strike which wifho\it 
doubt has been enginoored for political imrposes, but the latest 
information we have is to the clfect that the situation is 
improving, that trallic conditions are becoming easier and that 
men arc beginning to return to work. 


From Viceroy, Home Deimimenf, to Secretary of biatc for 
India, dated Id March 192^, 

‘Kecoived 1st March 1922.' 

Following is text of resolutions as finally passed by All- 
India Congress Committee, night of 2r)th Feb. : — 

“All-India Congress Committee, having carefully consi¬ 
dered resolution passed by Working Committee at its meeting 
held at Bardoli on 11th and 12th inst,, confirms the said 
resolution with modifications noted therein ; and further 
resolves that individual civil disobedience, whether of defen¬ 
sive or aggressive character, may be commenced in respect 
of particular places or iJarticular laws at the instance of and 
upon permission being granted therefor by the respective 
Provincial Committees, provided such civil disobedience shall 
not bo permitted unless all the conditions laid down by 
Congress Committee or Working Committee are strictly 
fulfilled. 

“Reports having boon received from various quarters that, 
picketing regarding foreign cloth is as necessary as li(juor 
picketing, All-India Congress Committee authorises such 
picketing of a bona-fide character on same terms as liquor 
picketing mentioned in Bardoli resolutions, 

“All-India Congress Committee wishes it to bo under¬ 
stood that resolutions of the Working Committee do not moan 
any abandonment of original Congress programme of non co- 
21(h) 
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operation, or pornianont abandonmont of mass civil dis¬ 
obedience, but consiflers that an atmosphere of necessary 
mass non-violence can bo established l)y workers concentrating 
upon constructive programme framed l)y Working Committee 
at Hardoli. 

“All-India Congress Committee holds civil disobedience 
tol^e right and duty of people to bo exorcised and performed 
whenever State opposes the declared will of the people. 
Individual civil disobedience is disobedience of order or laws 
])y single individual or an ascertained number of group of 
individuals ; therefore a prohibited public meeting where 
admission is regulated by tickets, and to which no unauthoris¬ 
ed admission is allowed, is an instance of individual civil dis¬ 
obedience ; whereas a prohibited meeting to which general 
public is admitted without any restrictions is an instance of 
mass civil disobedience. Such (;ivil disobedience is defensive 
when i>rohibitcd public meeting is held for conducting normal 
activity, although it may result in arrests. It would bo aggres 
sive if it is held not for any normal activity, but merely for 
the i)urpose of courting arrests and imprisonment.^' 


From Vireroii, Home Ihpartmcni, to Secretary of State lor 
India, dated J.d March 1922, 

In view of the resolutions passed by the All-India Con¬ 
gress Committee by which it is made clo.ar that no funda¬ 
mental change is to take place in the policy of the non-co- 
operation party, it has boon docided ))y ns that tho Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay l)e informed that steps should now proceed 
for the arrest and prosecution of Gandhi, which in view of 
tho faets stated in our telcgnim of tho Mth February vvoro 
postponed by us, and that action should*be taken accordingly 
by the Government of B()nd)ay. 


From Viceroy, Home Department, to Secretary of State for 
India, dated fdh March 1922, 

(Received Gth March 1922.) 

lieforeijcd is requested to my telegram dated tho 1st 
March. The Government of Bombay have telegraphed as 
follows :— 
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“It has been decided unauiroously by the Governor of 
Bombay in Council that the prosecution of Gandhi should be 
proceeded with under the Indian Penal Code, Section 124A, 
in respect of four articles published in “Young India"' as 
follows :— 

(1) I5th Juno 1921— “Disaffection— a Virtue.’" 

(2) 29th September 1921—“Tampering with Loyalty.'" 

(3) 15th December 1921—“A Puzzle and its Solution." 

(4) 23rd February 1922—“Shaking the Manes."" 

“A decision uaa also arrived at to proceed at the same 
time on the same charge against 8. G. Banker, the printer of 
“Young India."" 

“Arrests will take place probably on the evening of the 9th 
Thursday, at Bardoli."" 


From Viceroy^ Home Vepariment, to Secretary of State for 
Indian dated 11th March 1922, 

(Received 11th March 1922.) 

Bombay Government intimate that Gandhi was arrested 
evening of 10th. 
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REPORl' OF THE 


Indian Press Act Committee 

The following is the report of the Committee appoint¬ 
ed by the Government of India to Examine the Press and 
Registration of Boohs Act, 1867, and the Indian Press 
Act, 1910, and the Newspapers (Incitement to offences) 
Act, 1908. 

^'I’hese conclusions have, wo may state, been roaeluKl after 
a caref\il survey of the political situation, an exhaustive 
examination of the witnesses ho appeared before us, and a 
scrutiny of voluminous documentary e\idei)ce, including the 
valuable and weighty opinions of local Govori ments placed 
at our disposal ))y the Government of India, as well as of the 
memoranda submitted to us by various members of the public. 
Many of these memoranda were sent in response to a general 
invitation issued by the Go\eminent of India to those inter 
ested in the subject under discussion to communicate their 
views to Government for the information of the Committee. 
We have examined orally eighteen witnesses all connected 
with the Press and we also invited eight other prominent 
journalists to give evidence. To our great regret they were, 
however, either unable or in some oases unwilling to accept 
our invitation. 

Press Act 

Of the acts referred to us for examination, the Indian 
Press Act, 1910, is by far the most important and it will 
therefore be convenient if, in the first place, w^e record our 
conclusions in respect of that Act. This is the more desirable 
because our recommendations in respect of the other two Acts 
referred to us must be largely dependent on our findings 
regarding this measure. It is unnecessary to discuss in this 
report the reasons which induced the Government of India 
to place the Indian Press Act on the Statute Book. Those 
who are interested in the subject will find the facts fully 
explained in the reports of the discu.Mions on the Bill in 
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Council. It is apparent, however, that the main object of the 
Act. was to ]>rcvent the dissemination of incitements to 
violence and of sedition, although the scope of Section 4 of 
the Act is much wider. Since 1919, however, circumstances 
liave changed very materially and we have to consider the 
necessity for the continuance of the law in the light of a 
political situation entirely different from that in which it 
was enacted. 

The chief (juestions that l)ave to be examined, in our 
opinion, ar(‘ firstly whetlnr the Act lia.s been effective in 
j.rev(Miting the e\il against, which it was directed, secondly 
whet her legislat ion of this char.icttw is now necessary for the 
maintenance of law and order, and thirdly whether on a com¬ 
parison of the advantages and disadvantages which the 
retention of the Aet would involve its continuance is desirable 
in the public interest. We may say at (he outset that on a 
caivf\d consi(b rat ioii of these points we are of opinion that 
the Act should be repealed. As to the effectiveness of the 
Act, it is generally admitted that direct incitements to murder 
and viobuiti crime which are specially referred to in Section 
1 (1) (A) of the Act arc rare!} found in the Press to day. 
This was not the case in 1910 so far as a certain section of 
the Press was concerncMl, juid it is the view of at least one 
Local (government ihat the Press Aet has contributed to the 
elimination of such public incitements. We are not, however, 
satisfied that the cessation of sindi incitements is duo solely 
or even miinly to the Act or that in present conditions the 
ordinary law is not adequate to deal with such offences. 
Further, it must be admitted that in so far as the law was 
directed to preventing the more insidious dissemination of 
sedition, of general misrepresentations of the action of 
(4ovei nment, of exaggerations of comparatively minor incidents, 
of institutions oi injustice and of articles intended to exacer¬ 
bate racial feeling, the Act has been of little practical value ; 
for, we find that a section of the Press is at present just as 
hostile to Government as ever it was and that it preaches 
doctrines calculated to bring the Go\ernmerit, and also occa- 
u’onally particular classes or sections of the community, into 
hatred and contempt as freely now as before the Act was 
\'assed. Moreover, we believe that the more direct and 
violent forms of sedition are now disseminated piore frotn 
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the platform and through the ageney of itinerant propa¬ 
gandists than by the Press and no Press laN' can effeetixe 
for the repression of such activities. 

In our opinion, therefore, it must be admitted that the 
Act has not been wholly effective in securing the object which 
it was enacted to achieve. AV(‘ observe that one witnc's^' 
before us went so far as to say that it had Ix'en both fulde 
and irritating. 

Turnii'g to the question of the necessity lur such legis 
lation, we find tliat it vvas an euieigtoicy measure enaeted at 
a time when revolutionary coiispii.icies, the object ol wliiidi 
was direcdly promoted Icy certain organs ol the Press, were 
so active as to endanger the administration. We belic^vc) 
that this revolutionaiy party ia now ciiiiesceid, that (he 
associations supporting it have )>een Inukun up, atid (hat 
many members of the revolutionary parly liav e realised that 
the objei't which they bad in view can under pn^sent cuiidi 
tions be achieved by constitutional means Furtlun*, the- 
political situation has undergone great elianges since ]!)!(> 
and the necessity for the retention ol the Act must be c\a 
mined in the light of the new constitutional jiosition creatc,d 
by the inauguration of the Eeforms. Many of us feel that 
the retention of this law is, in these cin umstances, not 
only unnecessaiy, but incompatilile with the ii.creasing 
association of the representatives of (lie jicople in the 
administration of the country W’e believe also that (lie 
malignant influence of seditious organs oi the pp'ss 
will in future be, and in faet is already beginning to be. 
counteracted }>y the growth of distinct jiarties in iiolitiis each 
supportLil by its own Press supplemented by the aidivities of c 
properly organised Bureau of Information the value of wliii h 
was admitted by many witnesses. It is true that the scope ol 
the Act is not limited to the prevention of sedition, but it is 
not necessary for us to discuss in detail the subudiary fimvi- 
sions included in section 4 of the Act, as we believe that tlie.se 
provisions have seldom lieen used and that the evils against 
which they are directed can be checked by the ordinary lJlu^ 
We think, therefore, that under present (londitions the reten 
tion of the Aet for the purposes for which it was enacted is 
unnecessary. 
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Criticisms Examined 

On an examination of the third aspect of the case, viz., 
the comparative advantages and disadvantages of retaining the 
Act, wo find that while many local Governments advocate its 
retention in the interests of the administration, on the other 
hand, the Act is regarded with bitter hostility by nearly all 
shades of Indian opinion. Most of the witnesses examined 
before us beliexe it to be indefensible in principle and unjust 
in its application. It has been said that the terms of Section 4 
of the Act are so comprehensive that legitimate criticism of 
Government might well be brought within its scope, that the 
Act is very uncertain in its operation, that it has been applied 
with varying degrees of rigour at different times and by differ¬ 
ent local Governments and, in particular, that it has not been 
applied with ecpial severity to Eiiglish-owned and Indian-owned 
pai)ers. A general feeling was also apparent among the wit¬ 
nesses thit the Act is irritating and humiliating to Indian 
Journalism and that the resentment caused by the measure is 
the more bitter because of the groat services rendered to Govern- 
by the Press in the war. Many witriesses, indeed, are of 
opinion that the Art is fatal to the growth of a healthy spirit 
of rosponsibilit> in the Press and that it deters persons of 
ability and indopendetit charac.or from joining the profession 
of journalism. Finally, it is maintained that the Act places in 
the hands of the Executive Ge vernmont arbitrary powers, not 
subject to adequate control by any independont tribunal, which 
may be used to suppress legitimate criticism of Government and 
that such a law is entirely inconsistent with the spirit of the 
Reforms Scheme ai d. the gradual evolution of Responsible 
Governcient. 

There is, in our judgment, great force in man;' of these 
criticisms. We find, as already noted, that the Act has not 
proved effective in preventing the dissemination of ‘('’’lion and 
Miat it is doubtful whether it is necessary to retain it for the 
purpose of preventing incitements to murder and similar 
violent ( ‘une. Further, in view of the cogent criticisms made 
as to the principles and operation of the Act, we have come to 
.ha conclusion that it would be in the interests of the adminis¬ 
tration taat it should be repealed. Tn making this recom¬ 
mendation we have not overlooked the opinion expressed by 
various Lo:5ai Governments that the retention of the Act ic 
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desirable in the interest of law and order. We observe, how 
ever, that there is a considerable divergence of opinion among 
those Governments on this point, and w^hile we realise that the 
views of those who are opposed to the repeal of tha Act arc 
entitled to great weight and, indeed, that these \iews have 
been accepted by the Government of India frequently in times 
past, we are satisfied that there is a genuine popular demand 
for its repeal, and we consider that in the altered circumstances 
created by the Reforms the advantages likely to be secured by 
the repeal of this measure outweigh the benefits which could 
be obtained by its retention on the Statute Book. 

Indian Princes’ Views. 

“In our examination on the question of the repeal of the 
Press Act, we also considered the further question as to which, 
if any, of its provisions should be retained by iiicorporation in 
other laws. Various questions have been placed before us in 
this connection, .some of greater and some of minor importance. 
Perhaps the most important of these is the question whether 
the disseminating of disaffection against Indian Princes through 
the Press of British India should be penalised in any way. We 
have been handicapped in our examination of this question by 
the very inadequate representation of the views of the Princes, 
many ol whom were unwilling to allow their opinions to be 
placed before the Committee. Wo uavo, however, had the 
advantage of seeing some minutes submitted by them and of 
examining Sir \Vood, the Secretary of the Political 

Department. It has been argued that the Government of 
India is under an obligation to pro t the Indian Princes from 
such attacks, that the Press Act alone affords them such 
protection and that :i ^ is repealed it is urifab*, having regard 
to the con.stitutional position of the Governni ut of India 
vis-a vis the Indian States that the Press in British India 
should be allowed to foment disaffection against the ruler of an 
Indian State. On the other hand, various witnesses have 
protested in the strongest terms against any such protection 
being atfurded to the Princes. It is alleged that ine effect of 
ai " such provision in the law would be to st’TiO all legitimate 
criticism and deprive the subiects of -noh States of an^ 
opportunity of ventilating their grievances and protesting 
ogaiiist the administration or oppression. Wo understand 
that before the Press Act became law. it was not found neces 
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sary to protoct the Indian Princes from such attacks, and 
we note that tiie Act, so far as the evidence before us shows, 
has (jidy ])een Used on three occasions for this purpose. We 
do not in the circumstances think that we should be justified 
in recommending on general grounds any enactment in the 
Pena! Code or elsewhere for the purpose of affording such 
jjrotection in the absem*e of eviden(*e to prove the practical 
necessity for such provision of the law. Our colleague Mr. 
Asacl Ali desires to ex{)ress no opinion on this <juestiori. 

Confiscating a Press. 

“We have also (-onsidered the (piestion of vesting the 
courts of ju.stice with powu^r to confiscate a Press if the kee\)er 
is convicted tor th(5 second time of disseminating sedition. 
Although Section 517 of the Criminal 1‘rocedure Code affords 
.some taint authority for th(‘ enactment of such a provision 
in the law we feel that it would operate ine<juitably, ]>articular- 
K in the case ot large and \aluable Presses used not only for 
the printing of a particular paper but also tor other miscejla 
neous works. In the case of smaller Presses the forfeiting of 
riic Press would i)roba))ly not l^e an etractive remedy, 
a., i on a careful consideration of the facts we doubt the 
necessity for inserting any such provision in the Iaw\ 

“There is indeed only one provision of the Act wbi< h we 
think should bo rolained, namely, the powxr to seize and 
•'onfiscale ne\vsi)a])er.s, books or other documents which offend 
against the i)r(.\isions of Section 121 (A) of the Penal Code. 
It ihi' i)u\ver is retained the ancillary powau* of i)i*eventing the 
1 iij'OrtaMon into British India or transmission through the 
p jsl of such docui.jciils on the linos now pro\’• Jed for in 
Sections 15, I I and 15 of the Indian Press Act is a necessary 
corollary if ilic law is to bo effective. The coriliscation of 
openly seditious documents in no wMy, we believe, constitutes an 
interference with the reasonable liberty of the Press, and the 
openly seditious character of some of the documents which arc 
now circulated in India has convinced us of the necessity of 
regaining this power as a regular provision of Ihe substantive 
law^ The exact method by which this should be effected is, 
we think, a matter for the expert advisers of the Government 
of India to decide Wo would, however, also provide for 
redress in eases in w'hich the owner of a Press or any person 
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interested in tlie production of any fiueh document, or in the 
possession of any particular copy of the document, considers 
himself aggrieved hy allowing such ])orsons to apply to the 
High Court and challenge the seizure and confiscation of the 
document. We would also provide that when such an applica¬ 
tion is made the onus of proving the seditious character of the 
document should be on the Government, We think that 
the powers conferred by Sections 13 and 15 of the Press Act 
might be conveniently incorporated in the Sea Customs Act 
ami the Post Office Act so that the Customs and Postal 
Officers should be empoworerl to seize seditious literature 
within the meaning of Section 121 (A) of the Indian Penal 
Code, subject to review on the part of the Government and 
to challenge by any person interested in the Courts. Wo 
recommend that in this case and in the case, of se^ditious leaflets 
seized under the conditions referred to in the earlii'r ])orM‘ons 
of this t)avagraph, the orders of the Government should be 
liable to be contested in the High Court. 

“It follows almost of necessity from what wo have said 
above that we lecommend the total repeal of the Newspapers 
(Incitement to Offoncos) Act, 1908. AVe may observe that 
this Act has not been used for the la's! ten years 

“As to the Press and Registration of Books Act, wo 
recommend that this Ac t should be retained with the follow 
ing modifications :— 

(1) That no person should bo registered as a publisher 
or printer unless he is a maior as defined by the Indian 
Majority Act. 

(2) That, in the case of all newspapers, the name of the 
responsible editor should be clearly printed on the front sheet 
of the paper and that an editor should bo subject to the same 
criminal and civil liability in respect of anything contained 
in the paper as the publisher and printer. 

C3) That the term of imprisonment prescrilied in See- 
tions 12, 13, 14 and 15 should be reduced to six months. 

(4) That the provisions of Section 16 of the Press Act 
should bo reproduced in this Act. 

We have also considered certain other matters of detail 
which are of a technical nature. We think they should be 
left to the expert department to deal with. 
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Summary of Conclusion 

We append a summary of our conclusions :— 

(1) Thr Pr('ss Acl should be repealed. 

(2) Th(‘ Newspapers (liu itement to Offences) Act should 
1)0 repealed. 

(3) The Press and Registration Books Act, the Sea 
Customs and the Post Office Act .should be amended where 
necessary to meet the condusions notr,(1 1k*1ow. 

(A) The name oi the editor should be inscribed on ev^ry 
issue of a newspaper and the editor should be subj.j t to the 
same liabilities as the ])rinter and the ]>nblisher as regards 
t riminal and civil responsibility. 

(B) Any person registering under the Press and Regis¬ 
tration or Books Act should be a major as defined by the 
Indian Majority Act. 

(C) Local Governments should retain the power of 
confiscating openly seditious leaflets subject to the owner of 
the Press or any other person aggrieved being able to protest 
before a Court and challenge the seizure of such document, 
in which case the Local Government ordering confiscation 
should bo called ut)on to prove the seditious character of the 
document. 

(D) The powers conferred by Sections 13 to 15 of the 
Press Act should be retained, custom'^ and postal officers 
being empowered to seize seditious literature within the 
meaning of Section 124 (A) Indian Penal Code subject to 
review on the part of the Local Government and challenge by 
any persons interested in the proper courts. 

(E) Any person challenging the orders of the Govern¬ 
ment should do so in the local High Court. 

(F) The term of imprisonment prescribed in Sections 12 
13, 14 and 15 of the Press and Registration of Books Act 
should be reduced to six months. 

(G) The provisions of Section Ifi of the Press Act 
should be reproduced in the Prc.ss and Registration of 
Books Act. 



REPORT OF THE 

Repressive Laws Committee 

The Repressive Laws Committee was appointed in pursuance 
of Mr. Sastri’s motion in the Council of State on 14th Feb. 1921 
‘To examine the repressive laws now on the statute book and re* 
port whether all or any of them should be repealed”. The terms 
of reference included the examination of Regulations 111 of 1818, 
XT of 1857, & Acts XIV of 19C8, X of 1911, IV of 191.5 .md the 
Kowlatl Act. 'rhe unanimous report of the Committee was ivsneil 
on .September 20th. 1921. 

Summary of Recommendations 

The Coinrnitteo observes that their recommeiulation fol¬ 
lows that made by the Government of Bihar and Orissa in 
the following terms—“Subject however to reservation tem¬ 
porarily made in favour of the Seditious Meetings Act and 
Part 11 of the Criminal Law Amendment Act which can 
not be abandoned until the present tension created by the 
Non-co-operation movement has been relieved by the action 
of its loading promoters, His Excellency in Council desired 
again to emphasise the importance of removing from the 
Statute Book as far as possible all special laws of this charac¬ 
ter 60 that the Government of India under the Reformed 
Constitution may proceed with a clean slate. At the same 
time, however. His Excellency in Council is conscious that 
in the future the need for special powers may again arise.'^ 

Thus the Committee has recommended the repeal of all 
the Statutes included in the terms of reference with a re¬ 
servation that the Bengal Regulation of 1818 and corres¬ 
ponding regulations of the Madras and Bombay presidencies 
bo so amended as to retain power over the movements of certain 
persons in order to protect the inflammable frontiers of 
India from internal commotion and for the due maintenance 
of alliances formed by the British Government with foreign 
powers, the preservation of tranquility in the territories of 
the Native Princes entitled to protection, and for the security 
of British Dominions from foreign hostility. But the Com¬ 
mittee advises that the repeal of the prevention of Seditious 
Meetings Act and Part II of the Indian Criminal Law 

28 (a) 
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Amendment Act of 1908 bo deferred for the present ; their 
retention being necessary in view of recent oo('urrenees and 
possible dev 0 lo))ments which cannot hut regarded with 
the gravest apt>rehension. 

Tlie Couiniittee in its preliminary re|»ort remarks at 
length on the dangerous activities of the Khilafat and Non- 
co-operation workers who, while they failed to appeal to 
more thoughtful persons, had succeeded in arousing a deep 
and widespread feeling of hostility towards the Govern¬ 
ment, and were the greatest obstacle to the successful deve¬ 
lopment of the Reforms recently introduced, and to all poli¬ 
tical and industrial progress. While, therefore, it was im¬ 
possible to describe the state as normal, the Committee urged the 
immediate repeal of all the old acts as having been designed 
to meet the state of affairs which now no longer existed. 

Defence of India and Rowlatt Acts 

Turning to the more modern Acts, the Committee re¬ 
commends the repeal of the Defence of India Act as it. was 
only intended to cope with ditlicultios arising from the war, 
and also the repeal of the Rowlatt Act, whose retention was 
both unnecessary and inadvisable. While strong measures 
in future might ho needed for the suppression of any organisofl 
at(emi)t at widespread disorder, they preferred to leave this 
contingency to he dealt with when it arose, rather than 
retain a statute which is regarded as a stigma on the good 
name of India. 

In the case of the Seditious Meetings Act and Samiti 
Act, while agreeing with certain objections to the retention 
of these two measures, the Committee recommends that they 
cannot urge their immediate repeal, as there are several indi¬ 
cations to show that their application would still bo necessary 
to prevent certain forms of seditious activities. The Com¬ 
mittee recommends the introduction of a Bill on the lines 
of the English Disorderly Public Meoetings Act of 1906, 
which makes a disturbance at a public meeting an offence, 
and provides a heavier penalty when this offence is committed 
during a Parliamentary election. Such a Bill should also in¬ 
clude a provision making it incumbent on the promoters 
of any meeting to provide adequate facilities and security 
for Government reporters, 
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The Committee also urges that when the Seditious 
Meetings Act is repealed, (he District Magistrate should be 
empowered by law with the consent of the Local Government 
to demand in any area of his district notified in this behalf, 
that notice be given to him of the intention tc hold a public 
meeting to enable him to make proper arrangements for ob¬ 
taining a report of the proceedings. The Committee draws 
attention to the fact that there is no legislation in India 
for the prohibition of drilling and military training without 
lawful authority on the lines of the English Statute. 

The Committee in its recommendations accepts the 
priiicii)lc : “Trust your Legislature. Confidence will beget 
confidence. If you need exceptional powers, prove your neces¬ 
sity, and the Legislature will grant them '' 

The Report 

The I following is the substantial portion of the 
Report :— 

Wo may now^, in the light of this appreciation of the 
present political position, examine the question of repealing 
or retaining the various Acts under consideration. 

Dealing with the older Acts first, we notice that they 
relate generally to a state of affairs which no longer exists. 
We regard it as undesirable that they should be used for 
any purpose not contemplated by their authors. The 
objections to them are obvious. Some, as for example, Bengal 
Kegulation 10 of 1804, or the Forfeiture Act of 1857, are 
inconsistent with modern ideas. Others are clothed in 
somewhat archaic language, and are applicable only to cir¬ 
cumstances which are unlikely to recur. Many arm the Exe¬ 
cutive with special powers which are not subject to revision 
by any judicial tribunal, and their presence on the Statute Book 
is regarded as an offence by enlightened public opinion. 

The arguments for their retention are as follows :—The 
use of the Bengal State Prisoners Regulation, 1818 (Regula¬ 
tions of 1818) in Bengal was necessitated by the revolu¬ 
tionary movement, which the ordinary law failed to check ; 
the wholesale intimidation of witnesses rendered recourse to 
the ordinary courts ineffective. Though we have evidence 
of a change in the attitude of individual leaders of the 
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anarchical movement in Bengal, we are warned that similar 
symptoms of intimidation have been noticed and that, should 
there bo a recrudescence of any revolutionary movement, it 
would in the absence of those old preventive regulations be 
impossible to cope with the situation and fresh emergency 
legislation would be necessary. Lastly, the plea is advanced 
that these old Acts may be regarded as measures inter¬ 
mediate between the ordinary law of the land and Martial 
Law. The ultimate result, in case of extreme disorder, of the 
a]>oIition of these special laws, it is suggested, may mean 
earlier recourse to Martial Law than might otherwise bo 
the (^asc. 

We recognise the force of those arguments, in i)articular, 
the dithculty of securing evidence or of preventing the inti¬ 
midation of witnesses. We also appreciate the fact that 
tlio use of the ordinary law may in some cases advertise the 
very evil which the trial is designed to punish. But wo 
consider that in the modern conditions of India that risk 
must be run. It is undesirable that any statutes should 
remain in force which are regarded with deep and gonuiiio 
disat)proval by a majority of the members of the Legislatures. 
The harm created by the retention of arbitrary powers of 
imprisonment by the Kxecutivo may, as history has shown, 
be greater oven than the evil such powers are directed to 
remedy. The retention of these Acts could in any case only 
be defended if it was proved that they were in )»resont cir¬ 
cumstances essential to the maintenance of law and order. 
As it has not been found necessary to resort in the past to 
these measures, save in cases of grave emergency, wo advocate 
their immediate repeal. In the event of a recurrence of any 
such emergency we think that the Government must rely on 
the Legislature to arm them with the weapons necessary to 
cope with the situation. 

(3ur recommendation in regard to regulation 3 of 1818, 
and the analogous regulations in the Bombay and Madras 
presidencies is subject, however, to the following reserva¬ 
tions :—It has been pointed out to us that for the protection 
of the frontiers of India and the fulfilment of the responsibili¬ 
ties of the Government of India in relation to Indian States, 
there must be some enactment to arm the Executive with 
powers to restrict the movements and activities of certain 
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persons who, though not coming wilhin the scope of any 
criminal law, have to bo put under some measure of restraint. 
Cases in point are :—exiles from foreign protected States who 
are liable to become the instigators or focus of intrigues 
against such States ; persons disturbing the tranquility of 
such States who cannot suital^ly be tried in the courts of the 
States concerned, and may not bo amenable to the juris¬ 
diction of British courts ; and persons tampering with the 
inflammable material on our frontiers. We are in fact satis¬ 
fied of the continued necessity for providing for the original 
object of this regulation in so far as it was expressly declared 
to bo the duo maintenance of the alliances formed by the 
British Government with foreign Powers, the preservation 
of tran(|uility in the territories of Native Princes entitled 
to its protection, and the security of the British Dominions 
from foreign hostility and, only in so far as the inflammable 
frontier is concerned, from iiitorual commotion. 

Wo desire to make it clear that the restrictions which 
we contemplate in this connection are not of a penal or even 
irksome character. Wo are satisfied that they have not 
been so in cases of the kind referred to above in the past. 
Indeed in several instances they have been imposed as much 
in the interests of the persons concerned as in the interests 
of the State. The only desideratum is to remove such persons 
from places whore they are potential sources of trouble. 
Within such limits as may be necessary to achieve this object 
they would orrlinarily enjoy full personal liberty and a free¬ 
dom from any kind of stigma such as would be associated 
with restrictions imposed by the criminal law. Wo, therefore, 
recommend the amendment of Kcgulation 3 of 1818 limiting 
its application to the objects outlined above. This resolution 
may also involve the retention in a modilied form of the 
State PrisoiKU's Acts of 1850 and 1858, but this is a matter 
for legal experts. 

Wi have carefully considered the cases in which the 
Madras State Prisoners Kcgulation of 1819 has been used. 
The procedure adopted was certainly simpler and more effec¬ 
tive but if the ordinary law is insufliciont wo think it is for 
the local Government to consider whether any amendment 
of the Moplah Outrages Act XX of 1859 is needed. 
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Defence of India Act 

Turning now to the more modern Act we notice that the 
Defence of India (Criminal Law Amendment) Act 1915, 
will in the ordinary course of events shortly exi)ire. It is, we 
understand, at present only used in order to give effect to the 
Goverement of India’s policy in the matter of Colonial Emigra¬ 
tion. Section ir)-(B) of the Defence of India Consolidated Rules 
1915 is at present employed to prevent the departure from India 
of unskilled labour which does not come within the definition 
of Emigration given in Act XVIJ of 1908, AVe understand that 
a Bill to meet the case of Indian emigrants has already boon 
introduced. A special regulation may, we think, also be needed 
for the exclusion of persons whose presence may endanger the 
peace and safely of the North-West Frontier province. We 
recommend that the Defence of India Act bo repealed at 
once as it was only intended to cope with difficulties arising 
from the war. 

The Anarchical and Revolutionary Crimes Act 1919 
(popularly known as the Eowlatt Act) has never been used. 
Its enactment was extremely unpopular and it was to continue 
in force only for throe years from the termination of the war. 
Wo consider that the retention of this Act is not necessary or 
advisable. The power to restrain personal liberty without 
trial conferred by this Act is not consistent with the policy 
inaugurated with the recent constitutional changes and wo 
therefore recommend its immediate repeal. 

It is however necessary to strike a note of warning. AA^hile 
we think that there has since 1918 been some improvement in 
the situation so far as the anarchical movement is concerned, 
we realise that strong measures may bo needed for the 
suppression of any organised attempt at widespread disorder. 
We prefer, however, to leave this contingency to be dealt 
with when, and if, it arises rather than retain a statute which 
is regarded as a stigma on the good name of India. 

Seditious Meetings. 

There remain, then, two Acts—the Indian Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1908, and the Prevention of Seditious 
Meetings Act, 1911. It is around those two Acts that 
controversy has centred and regarding which wo have been 
careful 1o obtain a full expression of opinion. These Acts 
also differ from those to which we have already referred in 
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that while the Committee was sitting they were actually being 
iiseH in the Punjab, Delhi, and the United Provinces. 

The evidence of some of the witnesses goes to show that 
their effect was beneficial and that their application was 
necessary to maintain public trampiility. It is affirmed that 
local ollicers responsible for the maintenance of peace and 
order would, under existing conditions, if these Acts were 
repealed, find themselves in an impossible situation, faced, it 
might be, with disorder on a large scale which they could not 
prevent. The application of these Acts, moreover, is subject 
to safeguards which ensure that sanction to their introduction 
is only granted after careful scrutiny of the necessity for 
such action. The local Governments are unanimous in asking 
for the Seditious Meeting Act, and most of the local Govern¬ 
ments similarly affirm the need for retaining Part 2 of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908. It is desirable, there¬ 
fore, to examine most carefully the reasons for and against 
their repeal. 

Those Acts are first attacked as being unconstitutional, 
and, like the Act of 1919, inconsistent with the prcserit 
])olicy of the Government. In support of this view our atten¬ 
tion has been directed to the law that obtains in England 
with regard to public meetings. The following dictum of 
Professor Dicey is quoted :—“The Government has little or 
no power of preventing meetings which at all appearance are 
lawful, even though they may in fact turn out when actually 
convened to bo unlawful because of the mode in which they 
are conducted.” We would point out that the learned pro¬ 
fessor is merely stating what are actually the principles 
underlying the law in England. He does not attempt to 
discuss their propriety, nor, we may add, their applicability 
to other countries. He does, however, allude to the policy 
or the impolicy of denying to the highest authority in the 
State the very widest power to take in their discretion pre¬ 
cautionary measures against evils which may flow from the inju¬ 
dicious exercise of a legal right. The learjied author also points 
out that the right of public meeting is certainly a singular 
instance of the way in which adherence to the principle that the 
proper function of the State is the punishment, not the pre¬ 
vention of crimes, deprives the Executive of discre¬ 
tionary authority apart from the great difference in 
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the class of aiulionco which may be afldrossod. AVc recog¬ 
nise that while dcinocracy and all the rights that it entails 
have been the result of gradual growth through the course of 
centuries in (^reat Britain, they are recent introduction into 
India. 

Public Sentiment. 

The next argument advanced for the repeal of these 
Acts is that they otrend public sentiment and that their 
retention would be a direct incitement to luither agitation, 
'riiis argument is one to which we attach groat weight even 
though w(. r(^cognisc that the la ])eal of thes(‘ Acts would only 
appeal to a few. We real>stt that the w holesah; rejM^al of 
these Acts would do mm h to strengtluMi those who ar«‘ an\i 
out to assist the (Government, ami would be useful for the 
purpose of counter propaganda. We realise, also, that subs¬ 
tantial support i/> necessary for the Government to meet the 
non-co operation movement, which is the greatest obstacle to 
the successful devclopmout of the Reforms recently introduc¬ 
ed and to all political and industrial progress. 

The real point, however, at issue is whether the ordinary 
law that would remain would provide suiticient moans for 
coping with any existing or reasonably approhnnded disor¬ 
der. Evidence has been adduced to show that in certain 
places the ordinary law is inadequate, and this evidonco wo 
are not prepared to reject. This brings us to the third 
objection that the ordinary law alone should be applied to 
prevent the evil with which these tw^o Acts are designed 
to cope. 

Sec. 144 of the Cr. Pr. Code 

We have had long discussions as to the manner in which 
Section 141 of the Criminal Procedure Code has been 
recently applied. It is no part of our duty to express an 
opinion on any individual case in wdiich this section has been 
used, or to enter into any legal argument. In the opinion 
of those best qualified to judge this section cannot be used 
otfectiveb when there is danger of widesi»read disorder. AVe 
also note the argument that Section 144 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code was not designed to prevent meetings over 
a largo area, and that its use for such a purpose arouses pro¬ 
bably as much resentment as the application of the Seditious 
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Meetings Act. It is the only preventive section in the 
ordinary law. Section 108 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code is only partially preventive ; Section 120 (a) and (h), 
124 (a) and 153 (a) of the Indian Penal Code are i^unitivo. 
Further, even if satisfactory evidence is available these sec¬ 
tions can bo used only against individuals and not to prevent 
seditious meetings or speeches. Wo consider it probable that 
if in those areas to which the Seditious Meetings Act has 
recently boon applied, no preventive action other than tliat 
possible under Section 111 of the Criminal Procedure Code 
had been taken, the dangers of disorder would ha\o been 
appreciably increased and the iiumbor of prosecutions under 
these punitive sections would have been larger which might 
have had the elFect of exasperating public opinion. We 
would point out that in some cases referred to (in an 
Appendix) the riot was directly connected with tuch a 
prosecution. 

A fourth argument is based on the recent findings of 
the Committee appointed to examine the Press Act. It is 
unnecessary for our purpose to discuss whether the written 
or the spoken word commands the greater circulation. We 
agree with that Committee that the more direct and violent 
forms of sedition are disseminated more from the platform and 
through the agency of itinerary propagandists than by the 
Press. The prosecution of a paper is moreover much simpler 
than the prosecution of a speaker, attended as the latter is l)y 
the ditticultios of obtaining an accurate report of the speech 
delivered. AVo think that the instances we have given 
above are sutficient illustration of the danger of nllowing 
violent and inflammable speeches. Though the speaker can be 
prosecuted the mischief may have been done. Of this 
there have been lamentable illustrations. 

Fifthly, it is argued that the Seditious Meetings Act of 1911 
not only stifles noxious speeches at public meetings but also 
deters people who might assist in counter-propaganda. 
Cases have been quoted of persons otherwise well-disposed to 
the Government who declined to ask for leave to hold a meet¬ 
ing or make a speech. We recognise that this is a necessary and 
undesirable result of the application of the Seditious Meetings 
Act. It is, however, a lesser evil than allowing speeches to be 
made which result in such disorder as >vould equally prevent 
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any exiionetit of opposite view from olitaining a licnrii'g. Sin'b 
intimidation is wo learn by no moans uncoinniun. 

Disorderly Meetings. 

In this connection, siiico wc regard it as important that 
every opportunity should be gi\cn to the electorate of bearing 
both sides of a question, we recommend before the next general 
election the intioduction of a Bill on the lines of the Disorderly 
Ihiblic Meetings Act of 190G (8 Edward VII) whidi makes a 
disturlfaiico at a puldie rncetiiig an otreiieo and provides a 
heavier penalty when this otrenee is committc^d during a 
J'arliarnontary election. We should also suggest that should 
such a Bill be presented it shoiijd include a clause making it 
incumbont on the promoters of any mof ting to lU’cvido 
adequate facilities and S(‘.Mirity for such reporters as the Dis¬ 
trict Magistrate may wish to depute*. Wo recommend that 
>vh(‘n the Seditious Meetings Act is re])oaled the District 
Magistrate should be (‘inpowered by law, with the consent of 
the local (Tovernnient, to demand in any area of his district 
notified in this bohalt that notice be given to him of the 
intention to hold a public meeting so that be may bo able to 
make pro])cr arrangements lor obtaining a rf'port of the prooeer 
(lings. 'Fhis, we may o]>sorve, is entirely dilFerent from 
demanding that a person should obtain leave to bold a mooting. 
Legislation by Ordinance. 

Finally, it is pointed out that in the last resort should 
the ordinary prove iiisutbcieut, recourse can bo had to legisla¬ 
tion by Ordinance. Wo should de])recate any suggestion that 
the exercise of the extraordinary powers of the Governor- 
(lOnoral should be regarded as an appropriate method of 
legislation save in abnormal circumstanc(‘s. These powers 
should, we think, be reserv(id for exceptional or sudden 
emergencies. To regard them as in any way the normal 
method of legislation implies a distrust of the Legislative 
Assembly and Council of State to which we would be sorry to 
subscribe. In fact the most potent argument advanced in 
favour of the repeal of these two Acts is that such rcqx'al would 
be an illuminating object lesson in the value of constitutional 
reforms. “Trust your Legislatures/' wc are told. “Confidence 
will b()get confidence. If you need exceptional powers prove 
your necessity and the Legislatures will grant them.'' We 
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accept this principle, \^'e have adopted it to the utmost limit 
consistent with safety in advising the repeal of the enactments 
to which roforenoo has been made, but we feel that we should 
not under present conditions be justified in advising the 
immediate repeal of these iw'o A(;ts. 

We may also point out that their provisions are not of a 
drastic character. In this connection, wo may (juote from the 
speech of the late lion. Mr. Gokhale on the Seditious Meet¬ 
ings ibll :—“1 will ficely admit that from the standpoint of 
the Government it could not have introduced a milder measure 
than this. The more olijcctionablo features of the Act of 1P()7 
have been removed, and if when the need arises the Jaw is 
applied with rcasonahle care and caution it is not likely to 
produce any serious hardship. If the need of the Government 
is urgent and immediate, then, of course, all ordinary considera¬ 
tions must be put aside and every loyal citizen must range 
himself on the side of the Government in sanctioning and 
enforcing the measures that are thought to be indispensable. 
In a state of acluaJ disturbance, in a state of dangerous 
activity on the part of elements hostile to the very oxisteiico 
of the Government, 1 can understand the Government calling 
on all loyal citizens to rally I’ound it in this manner.’’ 

Though seldom applied, these two enactments have 
recently, in the present situation, been found necessary for the 
preservation of law' and order. Further, an obvious oljection 
to a more complete acceptance of this principle is that in allow¬ 
ing proof of the necessity for legislation to accumulate even 
stronger measures than those now under consideration might 
eventually be required for the suppression of disorder. By 
the time public opinion had become sutliciently alarmed to 
demand or ai)prov 0 legislative action the damage might 1)0 
irretrievable. 

Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

As regards the Indian Criminal La»\ Amendment Act, 
1908 it has been suggested that sections of the Indian Penal 
Code are sufficient to cope with any situation that is now 
likely to arise. It is generally accepted that Part 1 of this 
Act has failed to achieve in Bengal the purpose for which it 
was designed. As regards Part 2 the conspiracy sections of 
the Indian Penal Code might meet the case if, but only if, 
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ovidenro wore fortlicoiiiing. It was in lo sihmII nioasuro Iho 
iini>ossii)ility of olitaining evidonoe owing lo tliu iniimidation of 
witnesses that led to this enactment. As we have already seen 
there is definite evidence of (^Tiain organisations encouraging 
acts of violence or resortiifg to intimidation. Kccently in 
Delhi it has been necessary to declare ccitain associations of 
volunteers unlawful under section lb of this Act. ^Ve have 
carefully examined the cin^umstances which led to this action. 
The volunteer movement began with social scrvic{‘, but the 
adherents .soon developed a definite tendency to interfere with 
the duties of the police and the liberty of the public. They 
then began to intiinidalo and terrorise the general body of the 
population and there was a tendency towards hooliganism. It 
has been proved that some of these associations resorted to 
violence, that their behaviour at railw'ay stations and public 
meetings w’as objectionable and rowdy, that they obstructed 
the funeral of an honoured citizen and held a most undesirable 
demonstration at the house of another. They actively interfered 
with the elections by throats and picketting, and there was 
every reason to believe that their activities if left unchecked 
would lead lo serious disorder. The conclusion w^e have arri¬ 
ved at is that some of thc«o volunteer associations in Delhi 
were seditious organisations, formed for the purpose of intimi¬ 
dating loyal citizens and interfering illegally wdlli the adminis¬ 
tration of Iho province. The result of the action taken by the 
(lovernment has been, wo wore told, to destroy tho worst 
features of volunteer activity in so far as it w as synonymous 
with rowdyism in tho city of Delhi. We have received infor¬ 
mation of a ]K)ssiblo rccrudescenco of secret associations i]i 
another part of India. It has also been slated in evidence 
that Bolshevik emissaries have entered India and wo cannot 
overlook the possibility of illegal associatioiis promoted by 
them terrorising the population and engaging in a campaign 
of terrorism. Actually Part 1 of this aci has been sparingly 
used. Its object is not only to break down existing 
unlawful associations but to deter young and comparatively 
guiltless persons from joining those bodies and to discourage 
the supply of pecuniary assistance. Wo regret that wo cannot 
at this juncture recommend the immediate repeal of Part 2 
of this Act. There are too evident indications that its 
ai^dicafioii might bo necessary to prevent the formation of 
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secret societies. It must bo ronjoniborod that there is no 
legislation in India for the prohibition of drilling and military 
training without lawful authority on the linos of the English 
Statute (GO Geo.) Nor can we for the reasons already given 
advise the immediate roi)oa] of the Seditious Meetings Act 
of 1011. Wc W(‘re informed that the result of the application 
of the Act in each case has been that sober-minded people ap¬ 
proved the action taken by the Government and that the 
application of the Act was of the greatest value in preserving 
public trafKiuility. 

Onr recorriunmdation following that made by (he llihar 
and Orissa Gov(5rnnu;nt, subject however to the reservations 
temporarily made in favour of the Seditious Meetings Act 
and Part - of the Criminal IjUw^ Amem]ment Act wdiich can¬ 
not he ahiindornjd until (he present tension created by the 
non eo operation movement has beiui relieved by the action 
of its I(5ading [iromotors : “llis Kxeelloney in Council desires 
again to emphasise the import inee of removing from the 
Statute Book as far as possible, all special law\s of this charac 
ter so that Government of India under the Reform constitution 
may proceed with a clean slate. At the same time, however, 
Ilis ExeelloiK'y in Council is conscious that in the future llie 
need for special iiowers may again aiise in view of the grave 
situation which exist.') and wdiich may become more serious.^’ 

Wc also think that it would be j^rudont to defer actual 
repeal of these Acts until such time as the situation im])roves. 
Many of us hot.e that it may be possible for the Government 
to uudortake the necessary legislation during the Delhi 
session. Wc can make no delinile recommendation on this 
point at present. We trust that the reiieal of these Acts 
may bo expedited by a healthy change in the political situa¬ 
tion. The duration of the retention rests in other hajjds 
than ours. 

A Test Case 

To this endeavour to adjust the conflicting claims of 
political considerations and administrative necessity we have 
applied iho principles on wdiioh the constitutional reforms are 
based. The \)roblem before us is we consider a test case o- 
tho co-operation received from those upon whom now opporf 
tunilies of service w ill lhL^'^ be cojifi rrcd and the extent to 
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which it is found that confidenco nan ho ro, osod in thoir 
snnso of rospon.sihfiity. Wo roco^^uiiso our responsibility in 
tlio niaintenanco of peace and order. Wo are prepared to 
trust both the Provincial Councils and the Imperial Legis¬ 
latures for such support as may he necessary. Wo believe 
that, the executive w^ill use any exceptional ])ONvers with the 
utmost caution and restraint. Their action may always ho 
ehallonged in the local Ijogislaturcs. 

Lastly, we desire also to take info account the difliculties 
which at the i)resont time confront, local othcers. Evidence 
heffU’O us shows that the magisfrates and tho police have on 
many occasions been sorely tried and we wish to record our 
appreciation ol their loyalty in very dillioult positions. 

Animated by these ideas wc, therefor(\ rccommeiifl the 
re]>eal of all the Statutes included in the terms of reference 
to this Committee with a reservation as to Hengal Regulation 
‘1 of IS 18 and the corresponding regulations of the Madras 
and Bombay presidencies ; but wo advise that the repeal of 
the prevention of Seditious iMoelings Act. 1919 and Part 2 
of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act 1908, should 
be deferred for the present. Their retention is necessary in 
view of recent occurrences and possible developments which 
we cannot but regard with the gravest a}>prohonsion. 
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The Indian Railway Committee 

A.—Unanimous Recommendations 

Tln' Railway Cotnmil.U'o I9i;0-21 a-Dpoint-cd by l.lic S(‘cr('l..‘i,ry n[ 
StaUi ior India ihMi^d a bulky rrporl. c.irly in Octoix r rd21 On llu' 
mam (iiU'st.Km of (’ornpany Stal-o niana^i^omcnt. ol Railways t,hr n' 

was a. siron^; divorgcnoi* of opinion Tli(‘('^liaiiman along vvitli Mk* non- 
railway mm nicrnbois wore for Stall' nianagcnn'nt, thus upholding 
Indian Tublio opinion demanding tlu' nationalisation of Raalways. 'rii<‘ 
otlu'r coup consisting of capilalist vc^t('<l mb rests, tlu' majority being 
agents ol Company-management. The n'port ol the Committee caused 
an immense Hulter in flnaneial circles in London and vi'ry great mllin'iiei' 
w IS brouglit to bear u[ion tlie authoriti-'s ’n oid( r tliat Knglish capital 
may coiilinue to exploit tlu* Indian Railwa 3 's as ever. 

1. We propose great changes in the constitution, stratus, 
and funetions of the Railway Roard. Wo recommend Ihtit at 
the hojid of the Railway Department there ihall be a Mendier 
of Council in constant, touch with railway alfairs ; and we 
suggest, that wiMi this object there shall ho Croat,od a new 
Department oi ComniunicatioFis responsible for railways, ports 
and inland navigation, road transjiort (so far as the Central 
Govcriniieut deals with this subject.) and i>osts and tel()gra])hs. 
Wc think the Memhor in charge of Communicatiotis must, lie 
an experienced administrator and able to represent his 
Department botli in the Legislature and with the public. W'e 
do not think he need ho expected tu he a tcclniical expert. 

2. We recommend that, nn the one hand the re-con 
stituted Ibiilway Department should delegate considerably 
increased powder of day-today managoinent to the local 
Railwoiy administration, and on the other hand should lie 
relieved from control liy the India (Jflice and by the Govern¬ 
ment of India except on large (fuestions of firianco and genera! 
policy. 

3. Wo recommend that the Finance Department should 
cease to control the internal finance of the railways ; that the 
railways should have a separate budget of their own, be 
responsible for earning and expending their own income, and 
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for \)roviding such net rovoiiuo as is re<iuin5(l to meet the 
interest on the debt incurred or to he incurred hy the 
(iovernrnent for railway purposes; ami that the railway 
l)udi^eb should be prosontnd to the lie;j:i.slative Assembly, not 
by the Finance Member of Council, but l)y the Monibor in 
charge of Jiailvvays. 

4. AVo recommend that, subjeet to indopo/ident audit 
by the Uovernmoiit of India, the liailway Ih'partrnont shoulfl 
employ its own accounting staff, and l)e responsible for its 
ovvn accounts. We think that the present accounts and 
statisti(;s should 1)0 thoroughly ov(‘r]}a\ded and remodelled with 
the assistance of experts familiar with recent practice in 
other countries. 

5. W’^e recommend that the title of Uailway Board bo 
replaced by the title Ivailway Commission ; and that under 
the Member of Council for Communications, there shall be 
a to(‘.hnical slatf consisting on tin*. Kail way side of a Chief 
Commissioner and four Commissioners ; that of the four, one 
should be in charge of finance and the organisation and stalF 
of the olli(' 0 , and that the three other Commissioners should l>e 
ill charge of three resiiectivo goograjdiical divisions, western, 
eastern and southorii. The Divisional Commissioners, while 
normally engaged at hoad((uartors, sliould devuto a substantial 
portion of their time to personal visits to their divisions. 

fi. We recommend that the technical slatf attached to 
the Commission shall bo strengthened, especially on the 
trailic side. We tbink the slalF should bo divided into six 
sections, each under a Director, one of whom should be 
responsible, under tlio Commissioners, for Ports and Inland 
Navigation and Koad Transport. 

7. The changes and additions to the headquarters 
est.ildishment which wo have proposed may cost from X25,000 
to .C30,()00 per annum. But we recommend this expenditure 
in the interest of true economy. And avo point out that 
salaries in the highest posts of the Indian Uailway Services 
are at prosent, inadoiiuato, and that, in consoijuenco, not only 
does the service fail to attract the right men, but it is actually 
losing (o other omiiloyment those already in it. 

8. We' think that the present number of Circles, each 
with an Kiiginooring Inspector, is unnecessarily great, and 
wo recommend that the number of Engii ceiing Inspectors 
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reduced, and the money utili.sod fur iho appointments of 
new odicers called Inspectors of Trallic. 

9. V\"o discuss tlio rights of manageunent reserved to iho 
guaranteed companies under tlnur contracts, and we recommend 
that the new Member for Communications should by agree¬ 
ment, whore necessary, with the companies, modify the pre¬ 
sent [)osition ; on the one hand giving to the Railway 
Commission greater )>owors in reference to matters such as 
initiation and enforcement of reforms and some control over 
the appointment and retention of princij^al ollicers, and on 
the other hand, giving to the local executive otlicers greater 
freedom from interference in matters of every-day management. 

10. Wo suggest that there should bo a less rigid regard 
than hitherto to the claims of seniority. 

11. Wo lay stress on the imporlance of giving to the 
Indian public aii adeciuale voice in the management, of their 
railways. And accorditigly we recomnicud tlie establishment 
of Central and Local Railway Advisory Councils. We pro¬ 
pose that the Central Advisory Council, under the Chairman" 
ship of the Minister of Communications, should consist of 
not more than 25 mem]>ers of whom throe or four would 
represent the Departments of Government specially concerned ; 
eight or nine should be nominated, according to a scheme 
to be arranged, by the various associations representing trade 
and industry ; and a similar number, to represent agricultural 
interests and the travelling public, should bo added by the 
nomination of one member by each of the Provincial Legisla¬ 
tive Councils. 

12. Wo rocoramend the establishment of Local Advi¬ 
sory Councils, similar in constitution to the Central Council 
and perhaps of half the size, either at the hoadiiuartors of 
each railway, in which case the Agent would act as Chair¬ 
man ; or alternatively, at each important railway centre, in 
which case the Agents of all the railways concerned should 
be members, and one of them Chairman. 

13. We recommend that those Councils bo established 
as soon as possible, without waiting for the full introduction 
of the scheme which wo imt forward. 

14. We recommend the establishment of a Ratos Tri- 
biuial, consisting of an experienced lawyer as Chairman, and 
two members representing respectively, railway and com- 
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rnercial interesis ; tb.il thor»5 bci given to them juris¬ 
diction over all the questions of the reasonableness of rates 
and of facilities ; that they be instructed to investigate the 
conditions attached to ‘‘owners’” and “railways’” risk notes 
at the ])resent time, and t-o frame miw staiidard forms for 
use in fiiture ; and that there b(‘, und(u’certain circumstances, 
an ai^poal from th*^ decisions of the Kates Tribunal to the 
(fovernor (leneral in Council. 

IT), ^^*e recommend that st(q)s be takfoi to redneti the 
delay in settling claims for lo--s and damage, and that rh('. 
utmost possible (‘Iforts shouhl bo, (bevoted, not only by the 
lo(^al oflicia-ls, but by the Railway Commission ils'‘il, to stamp¬ 
ing out the very seiious and widespread abuses in connection 
with allocations of railway wagons. 

lb. We di ‘«cus«; tin* hardships to which third-class pas¬ 
sengers are subjo,(qed, <‘specially on the occasion of th('. great 
‘blA7a.s” or pilgrimages , ami we rt'commend various measures 
which, pending tin* radical improvement of the situation 
by the provision of ade()\iat(* facilitaes, may do something 
to mitigate present /onditions. 

17. \V3 recommend that there rea,sonaTIe genera! 

ner(ias (5 in Indian ra^cs and fares, and that the sur taxes 
at j)reseiit- lev4ed on railway tiallie l)e withdrawn. 

18. Wo recommend that g;«'at(‘r facilities .should bo 
provided for (raining Indian.-, for the superior ]K)sts in rail¬ 
way service , and that, the i)rocess of their employment in 
such t>osts should be accelerated. 

19. AVo recommend that branch lines shall, as far a.s 
po.ssible, he eanstruoted and worked by tlie main lines to 
which they avo tributary , and only if the Stato is unablo 
or unwilling to provide the funds itself shall the formation 
of separate branch line compaiues be encouraged. 

20. AVo leeommend that, so so(m as lii ancial conditions 
make it possible for the Govcrnmonl to go forward again 
with the railway development, the fndian Stales should be 
called into Con- oil and invited to take part in working out 
a common plan in the common interest. 

21. AA^e recommend an enquiry into the question of 
inland water-way communication as efFecled by alleged un¬ 
fair railway competition. 
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22. Wo recommend a thorough invesligation, by a Com¬ 
mission of the most compotont experts whom the railway 
world can furnish, of I ho gauge questiou as it/ airoots and is 
atFocted by the potential future dcvoloi>ment of the Indian 
system as a whole. 

23. AVe recommend that the sy.tern of management 
by compaJiies of English domicile should not bo continued 
after the termination of their existing contracts, and that 
these companies should not be permitted further to increase 
tlveir share ca])ital. 

24. We recommend that no steps should bo taken 
towards establishing combined companies, both with lOnglish 
and with Indian domicile, 

B.—Supplementary Recomendalions. 

By the Chairman and Indian Interest. 

The Cliah-inaii ; Tlx- Ihei. Mr. V S , Mr. K. H. TTilley ; Mr. 

runishot.'iinadaH Thalvunlas ; Jiiid Mr. J. 'ITiU*. 

25. AA^o recommend that the undertakings of the gua¬ 
ranteed companies, as and when the contracts fall in, bo en- 
irustod to the direct management of the State, and that 
when the contract with the East Eidian Hail way terminates 
in 1924, the Oudh and Rohilkhand State Railway bo absorbed 
into that undertaking. 

2(). AVo recommend that the whole of the caiiital for 
tlie future development of the Indian railways bo raised 
directly by the State. 

27. AVe recommend that the money re(jaircd to put 
the existing railways into ]>ropor shape should bo raised, 
even at to day’s prices as fast/ as can bo economically spent, 
but we do not recommend the immediate raising of capital 
for the extension of the existing system. 

28. AVe recommend that Government issues for railway 
purposes should in England take the form of ordinary sterling 
loans, while in India rui>oo loans might perhaps be earmarked 
as for railway purposes. 

29. AVe support the recommendation of the Mackay 
Committee that in periods of easy money, fund should be 
raised in excess of immediate require: .cuts so that it may not 
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b.' necessary to have recourse to the market at a liiiio 
of strin^^ency. 

30- \\\) recommend the establislimenl of a systematic 
organisation to familiarise the \)opulation of India with the 
idea of ,sid)scril)ing to C5ov(irnment loans, and sfx'oially to 
roach through local Irnlian ageiicios the mass of the ])coplo 
to whom the idea ol investment has hitherto ])een strange. 

C.—Supplementary Recommendations. 

By the European Capitalibt Interebt. 

I’y Sir II. r. K. Ihnt ; Sii li. N. Mookcijin* ; Sii 11, .Viulrrboii ; <1. (\ 
(jDillrt'j ; and Sir 11. LMlganl. 

‘J5 A. We lecomrnond that the system of lioth State 
find Com[)any management should be continued, and that 
tile Government should not be committed to a policy of 
State managemcrit only for all railways. VV(5 accordingly 
propose a scheme for creating Indian domiciled (*ompanics 
to manage the East Indian and, possilily, the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railways. The cases of other lines to be consi¬ 
dered on their merits when the contracts become terminable. 

We do not recommend that the luovincial Governments 
should take any ])art in the work. 

2() A. Wo agree that much capital must be raised 
direct by the State, and that this should ])o done by the 
Central Govcriimont. Wo also recommend, from 1921 
onwards, that the fullest use be made of Indian domiciled 
com])anio8, as proposed under our scheme, as a moans ol 
providing funds from independent sources. Wo also hold 
Unit as the total amount required is so large, no channel 
through which money can be obtained on reasonable terms 
shoidd be neglected ; for instance, further debenture loans 
through existing companies might be negotiated. 

27 A. We agree that money should bo raised as fast 
as it can ho economically spcrit, rather ihan that new 
development should bo arrested. Wo recommend that the 
assistance of private enterprise should bo enlisted to provide 
capital for now lines. 

2S A. We recommend that Government borrowings 
fur ^late a.id Guaranteed railways should ])c by direct Govern- 
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moiit loans advertised, whether in England or India, as 
))oing for railway i)iir]>oses. 

29 A. A\^c agree in supporting this recommcndalion 
of the Mackay Committee. 

30 A. Wo recommend that (ho assistance of all Banks 
in India should ho enlisted when money is roquiivd to ho 
raised, and that indopendcnt olFers of loans on special condi¬ 
tions should not l>o lightly sot aside. 

D.—Conclusion 

Wo desire to express our sense of our exceptional 
indehtodnoss to our Secretary, Mr. T. Ryan. Not only has 
ho performed all the ordinary duties of a Secretary with the 
utmost eflicieney, but during the sittings in India he also 
bore, owing to our inability to obtain a verbatim report of the 
proceedings, tho heavy burden of prc])aring each day for our 
use an accurate precis of tho oral evidence received. Further, 
during tho whole course of our proceedings, he i>lacod at our 
disposal the resources of his exceptional memory in reference 
to the subiccts that came bofoie us. 

To Mr. E. li. Polo, who came to India as Personal 
Secretary to the Chairman, and was almost immediately 
appointed Assistant Secretary to tho Committee, wo also owe 
our hearty thaidcs. No task was too heavy for him and he 
was always ready to work unsparingly to obtain any informa¬ 
tion that any member of the Committee desired to obtain. 

V\'. M. Agwoutti {Chaivman. ) II. 1’. Bi'Ut. 

V. S. SlltNIVASA Sastkf. U. N. Mookkiwick. 

Pi:urSII()TAMI)AS ThAKI'UI)AK. E. II. IIiLKY. 

Jamks Ti'kk. a. K. Andkuson. 

II. liKhOAKD, G. C. GoDFKKY. 

T. Kyaii {t<ecretary). 

London, !32nd Au(juft, 19^1. 



REPORT OF THE 

Indian Railway Committee. 

The following are important extracts :— 

The Mackay Commit toe of 1907 coiisitJorod that the 
(jovcriimont should tix periodically a staiulard of annual capital 
cxpondilur{‘ which at tlial time they thought miglit lie taken 
at X 12,000,000 (Mjual to Us. l-S 75 oror(‘s, and they laid stress 
on the d(‘sira])ility of tlo\ernment adopting a steady annual 
rate of exi)enditure which they might reasonaltly hope to 
maintain even in times of dithdilty. In tu-actice the Govern¬ 
ment did not see their w^ay either to attain the modest stand¬ 
ard recommended hy the Committee, or to adhere over a series 
of years to any uniform rate. 

The (‘iFoct of this ])olicy of inadequate allotments, varying 
irregularly up and denvn from y(‘ar to year, w'ould have been 
bad enough in any case. But it is made worse when, as not 
iiifreijueiilly hai)p(3ns, the allotment is suddenly cut dow'u 
during the currency of the year to wdiich it relates, and W’orks 
in progress are suspended, stalFs are disluinded at a riioniont’s 
notice, and materials are left lying on the ground for an 
indefinite period. An almost equally bad elFect is produced 
when later on the .>ear, the general financial position having 
unexpectedly improved, the Finance Member with equal 
suddenness lifts his hand and thus encourages the railv’ays to 
spend more freely. For then, in fear of the guillotine of 
“lapse’’ which must descend on 31st March, in eager haste 
the railway olficials start to spend, witn inadeciuate statF and 
hurriedly collected materials, the money unexpectedly thurst 
upon them. 

We cannot Imt fool that the authorities ultimately respon¬ 
sible for Indian railway finance—how far that responsibility 
was located in Whitehall, and how far in India, we cannot say 
—have entirely failed to appreciate the position of the Indian 
railways as a commercial undertaking. The owner of a factory, 
with a record of success l)ehind it, who found his entire output 
reduced and slowed down for lack of a certain new machine 
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costing, say, £10,000 and refused to buy this new machine, 
saying he could not raise more than £3,000 to pay for it except 
at a rate of interest to which ho was unaccustomed, would ore 
long find himself in the Bankruptcy Court. And his fellow 
business men would say ho had deserved his fate. This is in 
olTect what has been happening in India fioni a date long 
before the war. A\Mth this difference : the manufacturer only 
l)rings down a single factory. The Indian case is that railway 
undertakings, in which a great capital has lieon invested all 
over the country, have Ix'.en held up for lack of the relatively 
small new investment in new machiiu'ry required year by year 
to make the whole of the plant cflicient and economically 
})roductive. And there is another dilfcrenco. If the single 
factory goes down, the customers can go elsewhere to fill their 
wants. The unfortunate customers of the Indian railways have 
nowhere else to goto. They merely sullcr. They arc ceasing 
to sulfer in silence. 

How much the economic dovelopraont of India has suffer¬ 
ed, not from hesitation to })rovide for the future—no attem])t 
has been made to do this—but from the utter failure even to 
keep abreast of the day-to-day ro<juiroments of the traffic 
actually in sight and clamouring to bo carried, it is impossible 
to say. Had the Government thought fit to borrow^ money 
oven at a rate considerably higher than the rate of net return 
that the railways could earn on it, wo believe its action w^ould 
have been almndantly justified. But in fact the Indian 
Government never needed for many years previous to 1911 to 
face this position. A reference to the curve of not revenue 
given in the Administration Keport on railways in India will 
show tliat, though in the earlier years the interest on railway 
capital had to bo mot i>artly out of taxation, for the last 45 
years the not earnings of the capital invested in Indian rail- 
ways has never sunk below 4 per cent. For the last 20 years 
it has only three times sunk below' 5 per cent ; and this result 
was attained, though a substantial sum had been charged 
against revenue for repayment of capital and in spite of the 
fact that a not inconsiderable part of the total mileage had 
been built not on commercial grounds but for strategic purpo¬ 
ses. Now the average rate payable by the Government of 
India on this borrowed money is about 3-3 |4 per cent. We 
are unable with these figures before us to find any justification 
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for I ho i)olioy whinh lias l>oon persistently pursued of slarving 
the develoiinioiit of Indian Railways. 

Wo are aware that those responsible for Indian finance 
are impressed with the idea that borrowing must be restricted 
lest the rate of interest be advanced and the credit of the 
Government of India l>e therel>y impaired. Sj)eaking with all 
modesty on a matter on which the ]>nlk of the Committee 
have no expert knowledge, we are uiialde to agieo. So long 
as the solvency of the borrower remains unuuestioned, all 
experience shows that the rate of interest the borrower h«as 
to i)ay deiuMids not on the amount of his l)orrowing, but on 
the market value of money at the dale (»f the ibsue. First-class 
Fnglish railway debentures are rjuoted to day at, roughly, two- 
thirds of their pre-war price. The companies have not borrowed 
in the interval ; the secuiily of the debentures remains 
uiKpiestioned ; it is only the value of money which has changed. 

India has a i)Opulation of 300,000,000. It has an area 
of 1,(S00,000 square miles, and it is under the British Flag. 
Argentina has a population of 8,000,000, an area of 1,150,000 
square miles, and it is not under the British Flag. At the 
time when the Mackay Committee reported that it might bo 
possilfio to borrow u\> to iO,000,000 per annum in the London 
market for the extension of Indian railways, the Aygontine 
railway companies were raising money in the same market at 
an average rate of about £l 1,000,000 per annum, solely on 
the security of the railway earnings ; and the credit of the 
Argentine railway companies was not impaired. Wo are not 
aware that there has been any suggestion that the Argentine 
railways were extended with undue haste. India has, as wo 
have said, a population of 300,000,000. It has to-day 30,700 
miles of railway. In railway mileage it stands intermediate 
botw^een Canada with 30,000«. miles for a population of 
8,000,000, and Australasia with 29,000 miles for a population 
of 0,000,000 We cannot believe that India would have 
occupied so humble a i)osition had the railway management 
not been fettered by a policy which has constantly restricted 
the raising of now capital for improvement and development. 

Railway Supplies. 

Till quite recently India produced hardly any of the 
supplies that her railways require. Locomotives, carriages, 
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wagons, or a1 least their component parts, rails, signalling 
work, bridge work—all were imported from Europe. Even 
now India produces only a very small part of what she needs. 
At an early stage of the war it became ditlicult to obtain from 
Europe the customary supplies. Later on it became practi¬ 
cally impossible. The inevitable result was that main¬ 
tenance and renewals fell seriously into arrears from 1914 
to 19LS. 

Obviously, tlic expenditure was only i)Obtponed and had 
to be faced later on. An ordinary commercial concern would, 
as a matter of course, have carried the money so underspent 
to a reserve for reiicwals, to bo s])ent when the materials 
were again available. I’he independent railway companies 
did this. Not so the State. The money was treated as part 
of the ordinary revenue of the (Tovernment in the year in 
w^hich it was not spent, wMth the result that the net profits 
of the State railways are shown in the official returns as 
having risen steadily from 4 54 percent, in 1914 to 7 07 per 
cent, in 1918-19. The apparent gain was not real. Had 
there been a separate railway budget the money underspent 
would have been earmarked in it as advanced to the Govern¬ 
ment for general purposes. It was indeed announced at one 
time that a reserve was being made, or would bo made. The 
end of the war has come, and the money is not there : other 
liabilities had been too strong for the Government of 
India and so the reserve fund vanished. The railway 
machine is in urgent need of repair, and funds to put it right 
are not forthcoming. The position at present is this : main¬ 
tenance is lamentably in arrears. The cost of materials of 
all kinds is far above pre-war level. Wages likewise have 
advanced steadily. 

Indian railway rates and fares have always been among 
the lowest, if not actually the lowest, in the world. They 
have only been advanced in the last few years very slightly 
as compared with the rest of the world, A general and subs¬ 
tantial increase is overdue. Witnesses from all parts of 
India have agreed in recognising that rates and fares should 
be increased, and saying that they will be ready to pay the 
inereases, provided a reasonably efficient service is given in 
return. One of the most important railway companies applied 
many months ago to the Bc^ilway Board for permission to 
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increase its rates beyond the maximum hitherto authorised. 
It met with a refusal. 

The Manner of Reform 

We now proceed to discuss the manner in which reform 
should bo carried out. At the oul.sel wo wish to disclaim 
any idea that the railway organisation should bo independent, 
an mperium in imperio. This is quite out of the question. 
The Indian Government owns the railways ; the Indian 
Government must control them. But that is no reason why 
the control should take the form which is found suit.ahlo in 
respect of other departments of the Stale. What we propose 
is in outline that the railw.ays should h.avc a separate hudget 
of their own and assume the rcs))onsihililics for eariiing and 
expending their own income. The first charge on that in¬ 
come, after paying working expenses, is interest on the debt 
incurred by the State for railway puriioscs. The amount of 
this debt is known—wo may call it roughly 2.^)2,OOt),0001. 
The annual li.ability of the Indian Government for the in¬ 
terest is 8,700,0001. Whether the railw.ays should pay pre¬ 
cisely this amount, or a l.argcr amount, in consideration of 
the fact that in early ye.ars taxation had to be imposed to 
meet that portion of the interest which the railway receipts 
did not then cover, or a smaller amount in considcr.ation of 
expenditure which the railways have since incurred for non¬ 
railway purposes, is a matter for .argument. Wo have no 
wish to express a positive opinion, though wo think there is 
much to bo said for lotting bygones bo bygones and fixing the 
payment to the Government at the same sum that the Govern¬ 
ment has itself to find at the present time for interest on 
the railway debt. The point is that the II.aiIway Dcp.artmont, 
gubjoct to the general control of Government, once it has 
met its liability to its creditors, should itself regulate the 
disposal of the balance, and should bo free to devote it to 
new capital purposes (whether directly or as security for new 
debt incurred) or to reserves, or to dissipate it in the form 
either of reduction of rates or improvement of services. 

We have expressed our own view that the only payment 
by the railway to the general Exchequer should bo the 
interest at a fixed rate on the capital advanced. But wo 
desire to point out that this is not necessarily involved in the 
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separation of the railway ))nf]^^o^. It would bo possible, how¬ 
ever undesirable, for the (lovornmont to impose a surtax on 
railway traffic such as is now in force, or even to call upon 
the railways for an omorgoncy contribution lo the necessities 
of the State. Neither method would involve interference by 
the Finance Department with the Failway Departments 
control of its own internal fin a nee. 

Naturally, the steps taken to raise now capital and in 
general the largo (luestions of policy must continue to be 
controlled by the Government, i. e., ])y the Viceroy’s Council 
and the Legislative Assembly, and in the last resort by 
the Secretary of State and the Ifouso of Commons. Fut 
there must be a Member in charge of railways, taking 
part in the Council deliberations, and able to discuss 
with his fellow Members railway (juostions equally whore 
they concern finance as whore they are management 
(juestions iiropcr. Iliidor the now constitution the Budget 
is to bo voted by the Legislative Assembly. This right must, 
of course, bo preserved. But there is no reason why the 
Railway Budget should not bo submitted by the Railway 
Member as an annexe to the general Budget instead of by 
the Finance Member himself. Even in England, though 
departmental, estimates have to bo approved by the Treasury, 
and the Treasury control over them is undoubted. The esti¬ 
mates for the War Department are submitted to Parliament, 
not by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but by the Secretary 
of State for War, 

In India, with its vast population, normally sedentary, 
but at intervals—sometimes of months, sometimes of a year, 
sometimes of several years—flocking in enormous numbers to 
melas (fairs or fetes) or on pilgrimages to holy places, occa¬ 
sional overcrowding is inevitable. To construct and equip 
the railways so that on rare occasions they should be able to 
accomodate without inconvenience traffic out of all propor¬ 
tion to the normal is evidently impossible. And so long as 
the present shortage of funds persists serious hardship is 
unavoidable. But when it comes to overcrowding as a con¬ 
stant every-day affair, carried to the length that Members 
of the Committee have seen with their own eyes passengers by 
regular trains perched in the luggage racks and in suburban 
services hanging on outside or squatting on the steps of the 
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coaches, it is another matter. Serious measures must be 
lakeiJ to (leal ^vitll it. It cannot l>c done away till funds are 
provided on a scale sufficient to allow of railwji^s l)einf!: brought 
u]> all round to a much higher standard of effici(‘ncy. But even 
with restricted faciliti(‘s something more might l»o done l)y 
measures such as l)()iro\\ing stock to th(‘ utmost ]iov'si])Ic 
extei»t from other lines to meet e\C(‘|>t io?iaI local ]M‘essnro, 
and by strict sui»er\ision of matt(‘rs sm h as (‘ijfr)rcing clean- 
linoss and the ]'ro\jsion (»f drinking water. WC consider 
that in such ways as t})(*-(' tlic utmost elforls should ])c made 
to minimise tln^ inconveniei.ces to w Iiich the lowu'r class 
])assengers arc subjected. 

Rates and Fares 

Dealing with the Go\ernment’s light to rontml rates and 
fares the Keport states : AVe have no doubt whatever (hat 
further pow’cr to conlrol rates ought to exist and he exereised 
by some ai)i)ropriato l uhlic authoiity. AVe believe that the 
clauso which I'xists in all contract^, and pr()\ides in edect 
tliat every coirii>any shall be liable to have its position modi- 
tied by subsc(iucnt Act of gei.eral applicability, enables the 
Government to confer such power upon a com])etent authority, 

AVe have discus.^cd witli \ cry many witnesses, represent¬ 
ing not only the Indian public but the raihvay companies, 
what the autliority to contnd rates should bo. AVe have 
found an unanimous readiness on both sides to accept the 
constitution of a new I'riluiiial, praetieally identical with 
that recommended for the same duties by tfn^ Iiat(‘s Advisory 
Committee constituted under the English Minisfiy of Trans* 
port Act 1919, and accepted as satisfactoiy both by the 
railw^ay companies and by re])rescntative organisations of the 
traders in England. We recommend the establishment of a 
Bates Tribunal consisting of an experienced hnvycr as 
chairman and tw^-o lay members, one representing the railways 
and the other the commercial interests, witli power, in auy 
case deemed of sutlicient imiiortance, to add two additional 
members, ore on each side. AA^o do not think it necessary to 
go into the constitution and powers of the suggested 
Tribunal in any further detail. The proposals of the Bates 
Advisory Committee, which are the result of an exhaustive 
public discussion by all parties interested from all points of 
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view, are cml)0(]iofl in Part Ilf of the Railways Act 1921, 
iust i)a‘=:sefl l)y Parliament. The causes in Part Ill raise all 
the (|uestions in issue and are available for reference when 
the time comes for practical action to be taken in the matter. 

That the ])roposod Tribunal in Iinfrland will not lack 
work is evident. It is not, however, ]>ossi])lo at present to 
say how far lliis will be the case in India We supr^ost that 
in the tirsl instance the lay members of the Tribunal should 
bo a])i)ointcd, but only paid a retairn’ng fee until it can bo 
seen what the work is. We think, however, that the legal 
chairman should bo a]>pointed forthwith as a whole-time 
oflicer. The law of railway rates is not a simple matter. Jri 
addition to le^^al knowledge there is required a grasp of the 
economic i)rinciples involved and at least a general familiarity 
with geographical and business relations and the communities 
to which they are to bo applied Railway rates are not a 
subioct in ^^hich, as far as we know, any lawyers in India 
have si)ccialised at i)res 0 nt moment. There are not a few 
lawyers who have so specialised in Kngland, But to preside 
over an Indian Tribunal a chairman would need both to be 
a s])Ocialist in railway law and to bo familiar with Indian 
conditions. It is evident that the Indian Railways A(;f., 
whi(di dat('MS from 1890, re(]uiros o\l('nsivo revision. Wo 
consirler that the lawyer appointed as chairman of the Rates 
Tribunal could not be belter om]>loyed at the outset than in 
examination of the Act in the light of modern dcvelo])monts, 
l)oth of circumstances in India and of legislation in other 
countries and i>roparing for the consideration of the coin- 
petent authorities the draft of a new Railway Act. 

The jurisdiction of the now Tribunal should, wo think, 
embrace all questions of the reasonableness of rates oven 
within the coiitractual maxima and minima, and of the 
conditions attached thereto, whether the question be the 
unreasonableness of a rate per sc or its unreasonableness as 
comi)ared with the rates charged to other persons or at other 
places iti what are alleged to be comparable conditions. The 
same Tribunal might have jurisdiction in respect of the 
obligation to provide reasonable facilities, a matter which at 
present also has to be determined by a Railway Commission. 

But both in respect of reasonable rates and reasonable 
facilities we think the Tribunal should bo protected from being 
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Hooded with applications. Wo think that by a procodaro 
analogous to that under section 31 of the Kailway and Canal 
TraHic Act, 1888 (commonly known as the Conciliation 
Clause), application should in the first instance bo addressed 
to the Ministry of Commanications. The Ministry should 
bring the two parties together, not necessarily having regard 
to the great distances in India, face to face, by the inter¬ 
change of statements, and should then express its opinion on 
the merits of the dispute. 

Wo do not think that applicants should bo prevented 
from taking their ease to the Tribunal by the fact that the 
opinion cf the Ministry was adverse to their claim. But the 
<|uestion should bo considered whether frivolous allegations 
should not bo checked by reiiuiring the deposit with the 
'rribunal of a certain sum—a figure of Ks. 100 has been 
suggested—to bo dealt with at the discretion of the Tribunal. 

We recommend that in cases of importance, either by 
reason of the amount of money involved or because they raise 
a liuestion of general principle, there should bo an appeal. Wo 
suggest that it should iio to the Governor General in Council 
—tliit:* i.j in accordance with the Canadian precedent. Leave 
to ai>peal might be granted cither ]>y the Tribunal itself or by 
iLc Governor tioncral in Council 

Employment oi Indians. 

At the date of the last report there were employed on the 
rai’ ys of India about 710,000 persons , of those, roughly 
700,000 were Indians and oidy 7,000 Europeans, a proportion 
of just 1 per cent. But the 7,0o0 wore, like a thin film of oil on 
the top of a glass of water, resting upon lint hardly mixing 
wdth the 700,000 below. None of the highest posts were 
occupied by Indians ; very few oven of the higher. TIio 
position of a District Engineer, District TraHic Superintendent, 
or of an Assistant Auditor is, with one or two exceptions, the 
highest to which Indians have hitherto attained. The detail¬ 
ed figures in Appendix No. 2 show that, on the principal 
railways of the country, out of 1,749 posts classed as superior, 
182, or rather more than 10 per cent., are filled by Indians. 
Of the 182 Indians, 158 occupy posts as assistant district 
oilicors in the various departments; 24 have reached the 
higher grade of district oriicers. 
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Case Against State Management. 

Tlu‘ report on future management signed ])y Sir JI. T. Bul't, fc>ir 
It. N. Mookerjee, tSir A. U. Anderson, Sir G. C. Godfrey and Sir 
II. Ledgard states :— 

This issue of State versus Company management is not 
such a clean-cut one as might appear at first sight, especially 
to those who advocate State management without any qualifica¬ 
tion ; for it is not a question whether from now onwards all 
railways in India should be managed by the State or whether 
all should bo managed by the companies. On the one hand it 
is agreed that the position as regards at least one State rail¬ 
way, the North-AVestorn, cannot for strategical considerations 
be altered : and on the other hand there is the case of the 
Bcngal-Nagpur Kail way Company, between whom and the 
Secretary of State there is a contract which is not terminable 
for nior(‘ than a quarter of a century hence, in 1950. The 
company system cannot therefore be extended to the former, 
and, as for the latter it appears to us that prudential consider¬ 
ations alone forbid the pronouncement of a permanent fjolicy 
for meeting the circumstances which may exist at that advan¬ 
ced date. It is rkjii, therefore, atid it must bo recognised at 
the outset as fundamental to a proper consideration of the 
question, tiiat foi many yeaiv to conn' tlic dual system of both 
wlalc and comn‘»n’y operation must remain in foroe. 

Tlici'j is aindlior fundamontal fact of which the Indian 
public arc perhaps not generally aware or sullicicntly apprecia¬ 
tive, but which has been brought prominently to the notice of 
ilio Committee through cvidonco ; and that is that owing to 
the olFects of the war on Indian finance the Central Govern¬ 
ment will be unable for at least the next decade, and 
probably for much longer, to finance the railway system 
to the extent which the development of the country 
demands. It is admitted on all hands that the State in the 
past has been fitful and parsimonious in its contributions to 
railways ; it is this failure on the part of the State to provide 
fov the crying needs of rail transport which is responsible more 
than anything else for the complaints made by the public 
against railways, and though a separate railway budget which 
has l)Oon suggested is administratively possible, and may 
conceivably give more stabilisation, this will not in itself 
produce more money. 
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The immediate pro])lem which we have to consider 
resolves itself into the question what should bo done in the 
case of the two guaranteed companies whose contracts are 
terminalile iii the neir future, the East Indian Railway and 
the (rreat Indian Peninsula Railway, in 1024, and 1925 respec¬ 
tively. The next would bo the Burma Railway in 1928, 
followed at intervals by other railways ^ill 1950, when the 
contract with the Bengal-Nagpur Railway Company falls in. 
The importance of the ((uostion is greater than is suggested by 
the mention of the two railways whoso contracts shortly expire, 
because their mileage is approximately one-third .of the total 
mileage of all the guaranteed companies^ lines in India, about 
6,000 out of 19,000 miles, and they form the great arteries of 
the Indian system connecting the two largest cities, Bombay 
and Calcutta, with each other and with the capital 
at Delhi. 

The problem raises two issues ; in the first place, whether 
the management of company railways by London Boards should 
continue, or whether the management should bo located in 
India. This issue has ]) 00 n partially settled by the decision of 
the Secretary of State, that the managomoid ol the East 
Indian Railway should bo moved to In<lia after tluj expiry of 
the present contract in 1921. We need not discuss further 
the arguments for and against a contifiuanco of the London 
Boards. The weight of evidence in India rejects the present 
system of management 1)y companies domiciled in Englaml, and 
for the reasons stated and notwithstanding the valuable 
services rendered by the companies in the past, we are in 
agreement that that system should 1>^ changed, according 
as the severed contr.icts can bo detormiiuMl. 

As regards the second issm;, wheUicr, if I ho com])leto 
control bo in India, mariagemont should be by a company 
or by the State, it is desirable in I be first inslarico to sum¬ 
marise briefiy iu the case for each policy, as set forth in the 
recorded evidence of the Committee. The opinions elicited 
are very divergent. 

It has boon suggested that in India there is no company 
management in the ordinary meaning of the \vords, ard 
that the system which exists there at present has not worked 
and cannot be made to work satisfactorily. The system is 
that the State owns the lines and contracts with companies 
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to work tliom. Thoro aro cort;iin faults in tho way in which 
the system has been worked, but lhes(*< are capable of elimina¬ 
tion—they arc not inhorcnt in the syi>tom. 

The diilir.nlties referred to above which have so seriously 
hindered the railway administrations in India in meeting 
trade (bunands and providing b^tt(;r accommodation for 
passenger-, particularly for the third class, affoial no proof 
that tho company system must be a failure and no argument 
in favour of complete nationalisation. In fact the latter 
might well result in poipctuating and oven accentuating 
the timid financial policy to which wo have referred, as it 
is on record that tho companies repeatedly and strenously 
pressed for greater liberality in expenditure. Tho working 
of the company system as evolved for India can Oiily be 
judged in the light of tho financial ditliculties which have 
surrounded it at every turn. Freed from these dilliculties, 
which arc certainly not inseparable from tho system, it has 
in our opinion great national advantages suitable for any 
country, in that it ensures the larger share of any profits 
which may ]»eniad(^ from the railways going into tho coifers 
of the State, while avoiding tho e\tr i\ag.ancc and other 
serious disjidvatilagcs of Slate inanageinont through a vast 
ajul growing biireaucucy. 

We (Ic.^ire to emplinsi.'-e this aspect, of the case as strongly 
as possible. IbJiaiice on (‘rnnuoil for ]>ro\iding tho 

necessary funds for railwav j^urpo'-cs has been t nod for many 
years and found to b(^ altogether wanting. Wo have during 
tho cm rent, year t in5 curious .sfx'ctacle of (JovernnKUit. iu its 
IndustIies I)epartnuuit doing all it ein to (‘ncourago trade 
development, and in its Fmai-et' 1 )ep<irtnn nt tailing to supply 
funds nece.s^ary for tiie do . (doimieiit ot i ts t ransport sc'rviccs 
on wdiich indusiries de]>end, W v. ran see no reason for think¬ 
ing that ( Ion ernmont will Ixi in a ])osit ion t o ]iro\ ide year 
by year the large sums needed for railway pur]>o>es, and wo 
have given our reasons fur eoining to that eonclusion. The 
future holds out lilth* hope that greatiT reliance can be placed 
on Government, in this connection, and we are convinced 
that the position will innmr l)e remedied if (loverninont loans 
are alone ndied upon to secure tlie vast amounts rociuirod 
for railway purpose.s. The extreme impcadanco therefore of 
finding new sources fur the supply of capital is evident. 
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On a review ol all these considerations, it appears to 
us that in the interests of India it is as necessary as it is 
dosira1)lo that its railways should bo worked as far as possible 
by company rather than by State agency, and wo believe 
there will bo no difFiculty in evolving a scheme of company 
management in India which will moot the legitimate aspira¬ 
tions and claims of all sections of the community, will satisfy 
both political and industrial interests, will relievo the fina]i- 
cial situation and will at the same time, give an op\>orlunity 
for the harmonious co-operation of )>oth Indians and Eu¬ 
ropeans in the working of the groat and vital industries of 
the country and thereby ensure the rapid dovclo]>ment of 
the resources of India for the })onoril of all. Wo do not 
think 8tatc management can bo relied upon to secure the 
same results. 

Two constructive schemes 

We now put forward two constructive schemes for this 
end. Taking the lino that, as between Go\crninont and a 
new (Indian) East lndia?i Kailway Company, tlioro is no 
reason to Cuinpliealo mat ion-, by taking mU; the 

quoistit'u ol direct ulJigalions, wi.nli iii ciid ui l‘.>*24 
Coveiim. iP uiii Lo under, tc-waad- ihu LU'j .-.hurt.holders, 
annubdUts, and debenture holders of llu: cxiftlnig English 
ooniiiany, it is easy to suggest, iht uiuliiiOs oi a eunlracl which 
should g.\e the new coni[)ciny a rensun iiile return for its 
capital and lomuncration for its scrviccs as managing 
agency. 

If the East Indian Kailwr-yhs net oArnings at the end of 
192-1 over a ])oriod oi three years have averaged about Ks. 8 
crores per annum and ii (> per cent, lie the then prevailing 
and estimated future value of money, then the capital valuo 
of the lino will be about Ks, 131 crorcs, and this might bo 
taken as a basis for negotiation. A new limited liability 
company might then be promoted with rupee capital, domi¬ 
ciled in India with its hoadejuarters at Calcutta, the present 
headquarters of the system. The company would have a 
nominal capital of, say Ks. X plus 30 croros, of which Es. X 
would represent the Govcriimoiit share capital, the balance 
of 30 crores being the authorised now share capital, of which 
about 25 crores might be called up in the few years, 
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Interest at 1 per cent, loss than the prevailing? rate from 
time to time for Government loans, on the paid-up public 
share capital, should bo a first charge against the net earnings. 
Government must guarantee this return in order to ensure 
public eonlidonco and make the shares a trustee security, but 
in reality this rate of interest would unquestionably bo mot 
from the not earnings, and the guarantee would therefore 
bo purely nominal. Interest at the same rate on the Govern¬ 
ment share capital (X) should next bo charged, and the 
balance of not earnings should bo regarded as surplus profits 
to bo divided between the Government and the public share¬ 
holders in proportion to their respective holdings. The 
amount to bo assumed for X must bo dotorminod on a reason¬ 
able basis. 

Under the foregoing scheme the Government liabilities 
towards the old East Indian Kailway Company are liabilities 
of the general revenues of India, and would be a matter for 
Government to deal with uuite apart. But if ])reforrod, an 
arrangement could be made which m^o call the second scheme, 
based on the booked capital out lay for the line, under which 
the interest on the outst.indini^ hibilitios wv/uld have lobe 
specially provided fur as first ehc.r/.us. ugaiiisl carniiigs of ilio 
new company. In this case, the ai'it/jnt of suoli charges 
and liabilities, and iho amoinjt to !>': lakeii as Goveriimont 
capital ill the coni])ai)y, would need detaitial inv sstigatioii, 
but if capital outlay be taken as the Governmonl holding in 
the no\v comi)any, it would bo equit.ible that Government 
should receive a fixed ])rot>ortion, ^ay one third oi the surplus 
profits, beloi’o dividon, in rocogniiion of its ownership and 
guarani GO. 

It should ]>c liuted that under both the ioi’Ogoing schemes, 
the actual terms and fixation of eapilal must bo settled in 
the light of the financial conditions prevailing at the time the 
contract is made. 


General Provision, 

Whichever of the foregoing alternatives ho chosen, the 
following general provisions would apply ;— 

(a) The eompany with the sanction of the majority 
of the shareholders, which in c.'Fect would tnian Government, 
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should have the power of raising? further ca])ital when 
required. 

{1) 'J'ho novornmeiifc of India should have the right 
to acquire the shares suhscrihod by the public at a stated 
period, ])y giving six or twelvemonths' notice, and at such 
reasonable premium as may be agreed at the inception of 
the company. 

(c) The Board should consist of 10 Directors ; five 
to bo elected by the outside shareholders and five to be 
nominated by Government. It is desirable that half the 
number of Directors should bo Indians. 

{(1) (Tovernmont should have the right to nominate 
a chairman from among the 10 members ; the chairman 
should have a casting vote. 

(e) The management should rest with the Board of 
Directors as is usual in commercial concerns, except so far 
as legislation intervenes and except in such matters as control 
of rates, allocation of capital and revenue expenditure and 
service to bo rendered to the State. 

(/) Should there be any disagreement between the 
nominated and t lie elected Directors \\ hich noces.sitates the 
exorcise of the chairman’s easting vole, the inatMM’ should be 
referred to the (Joverniuont of India, if the minority so desire. 

bet us now considiu’ the advantages of a scheme of this 
nature and the ])OShi])lo objections. The ox}>erime,nt of having 
an Indian domiciled company is certainly worthy of trial, while 
it would not form an irrevoeablo policy wlnni existing contracts 
expire at later dates. As reganls advantages, we consider that 
in the first place Indian tuiblic opinion will obtain full recogni¬ 
tion without the bureauci’atising of a cnmmei’cial organisation. 
The Govornmont of India, as now constituted und(^r the 
Reform Scheme, will snlficieut assurance that such 

opinion will not be disregarded ; and the remedy against 
complaints such as unduly favourable treatment of foreign 
trade, if it exists in competition with internal trade, will lie 
with the Tribunal which the Committee liave unanimously 
recommended should bo sot up. Moreover, the members of 
the Legislative Assembly will be able to keep themselves fully 
ac(]uaintod with the internal working of the railway through 
their countrymen on the Board of Directors, 
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In the second ])laoo, we hold that the appointment of 
Indians to high administrative posts and the promotion of suc¬ 
cessful meritorious Indians from suhonlinato to higher grades 
will he l)(ilt(*r secured under this scheme than on State-manag- 
e.fl railways, 'i'lie ]troposal will alFord to educated Indians the 
Ix'st; ]K)ssil>le ()p])ortuniti(‘s and facilities for learning the 
manegemcrit and control of large commercial aiwl puhlic under- 
takuig-’, Mit{l give them an opportunity liecoming e<(ually 
comp(‘tc!it wit h trained Juiropcans in direction and manage¬ 
ment. This is one of the most important grounds which load 
Jii<lian oi'iiilon at ]>rLsent to desire Static management- ; ])ut 
vve ladieve that hy our piojiosal their o])ject can be achieved 
in a more diieet and definite way. 

WhatcMU' may have been the case in the yiast, India is 
now at tlie parting of the ways, and, simultaneously with 
])olitical reform, reform in commercial and industiial develop¬ 
ment ift e.^sential. No country can prosper politically w'ithout 
industrial pr()S])erity ; and tliis cannot bo secured merely by 
increasing the nuuilior of Government employees. 

Financing the Railways. 

A third advantage is to bo found in this now method of 
financing Indian r<iilways. According to our reference it is a 
l>rimary duty to sugg(5st moans of raising sufficient funds for 
the development of Indian raihvays. The dilliculties in regard 
to finance of the Govci'iimont in India and of companies in 
England have already been indicated ; and on political ground 
it is desirable to limit India’s indel)tedi.ess to the non¬ 
resident investor. Nowg the scheme w^hich wo suggest will, wo 
are confident, achieve our o]>iect in finding a now market in 
India. By tlio Goverrment guarantee of a fair r.ito of interest 
such trust money as requires investment will bo attracted: 
and there is a great probability, nay, almost a certainty, that 
a largo amount of money from insurance companies which 
have of late been rapidly growing in India, will become avail¬ 
able. It will have the further advantage of tapping a new 
field of investors in India itself, to whom a guarantee with 
additions based on a share of the profits will naturally appeal ; 
for there are many grades of ‘possible investors in India rang¬ 
ing between the public trustee and the speculator. 
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Tho first loan of tbo now rompany will undoubtedly 
recoivo a great impetus from what may be described as patrio¬ 
tic motives—as was tho case in connortion with the issue of 
the loan for the ])e\elopment Scheme in Bom])ay—and when 
the practice is ostalfiishcd of investing in railwaj^s, it is likely 
to ])ocomo permanent. Moreover, tho amount required for 
tho East India Eailway will, wc arc informed, not be likely to 
exceed 4 erorcs a year for a reasonable ]>eriod in tho future ; 
and wo are confident that with good security and the prospect 
of a satisfactory dividenrl, the amount will bo forthcoming in 
liidia itself, if not enfirtdy from Calcutta. 

it may he argued ]>y way of general criticism of our 
scheme that Covernment must in some way or another find the 
money ior railway do\tdoj-ment, ]>r(‘sumably by fresh l>orrow- 
ings or inere/iscd taxation, if it is asked to do so. But the 
tacts shouM bo faced : increased taxation has already been 
ap])lied t(i meet tin' deficit of tho i^resent year (1921*22) and 
th('rc is a heavy burden of floating debt. If, as it is hoped, 
(iovcrnme])t may at some later i>eriod be in a i)osition to raise 
larger sums than at ju’eseiit for tho requirements of railways in 
India, there will bo am])le scope for utilising tliat money, first, 
in bringing State-managed railways to greater clTiciency ; 
secondly, in prosiding funds for the gu;irantcod company rail¬ 
ways which will still luauaiii under contracts ; and, thirdly, in 
constructing tho many now linos which are so urgontly required. 
Moreover, past history cannot bo ignored, tho Government 
have regularly and continuously failed, and oven refused to 
attempt, to raise tho funds so badly required for tho railways 
of tho country. 

AVe consider wo have evolved a practical scheme of 
management through an Indian domiciled company which will 
]»rovo to bo in tho interests both of India and of her people ; 
and in putting it forward we desire to emphasise that company 
management of this kind has not yet been tried on railways 
in India,and that those who criticise company management 
for reason chiefly directed against the boards in London cannot 
bo regarded as opponents of a system \vhich has not yet exist¬ 
ed. When our scheme is introduced, wo are confident that 
the public, European and Indian alike, will find many advan¬ 
tages in it, and will appreciate that the country is in a fair way 
to escape tbo dangers of railway nationalisation. 
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Railway Finance Committee. 

By the middle of J)eceml)or 1921 the ro^ort of the 
Railway Fiii.uico Committee api^ointod I^y the liO/^i.sIativo 
Aspombly to consider matters ansi/j^ out of t)ie Ashworth 
Committee l^opoit concerning' I ho ({iicslion of sepnration of 
railway injm ^(uieral finance and tin' r(*quir(‘meuts of railways 
in re^^ard to capilai penditlire durin^C the ncAt ten years 
was juihlished. 'J’he Commit toe considiu-ed that both on point 
of principle and as a practiealilo pro])o^ition, railway finances 
could not 1)0 se]>arated from the gene nil laufget, eiiher just at- 
present or in the immedi.iio tuture, till th(‘ conditions became 
more iio-aiuil and the financial eijuilibrium wa-^ n established. 
Not only the separation would in\olvc surreoido r by the Gentral 
Covornmeiit of Ibailways as a source of revenue, which it would 
bo, in the existing state of Imlian finance, impraot.livable to re¬ 
place, but it would materially disturb the financial equilil/rium 
which was assumed when the Reforms were inaugurated. For 
instance, the Meslou Committee assumed that the (5entral 
Covornmeiit would derive a net revenue of no less than Rs. 
ten and throe-fourth crores from Railway net gains. The 
point of practical importance, however, was whether the State 
should guarantee the Railway a definite supi)ly of capital funds 
over a certain period of years, thus sto])])iiig the ])reseiit 
practice, under which funds not used l)y the Railways in a 
particular year lapse.d at the en<l of that year. The Committee 
thought that the case for the provision of a larger capital for 
the immediate rchal)ilitatiou and the betterment of tlio exis¬ 
ting lines was ami)ly proved, and also it would bo uneconomi¬ 
cal to refuse to the Railway Administration funds necessary 
to complete the works now under construction. In their 
opinion the above two requirements must take precedence 
over any new lines. They added that the guaranteed i)rogramme 
oxtondiiig over a course of years was almost as important as 
the provision of larger funds. On full consideration, the 
Committee did not advise, both from the financial and 
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fiflininistmtive poiiil of view, to look as ftar ahead as ion years 
referred to in their toiins of reference. They suggested that 
the ])rograniine should ho ]>rci)ared on a five years* basis, 
proN i don for each ({uinquennial i)criod being considered al)Oiit 
two years b(dor(‘ the torndnation of the existing period. 
This system, tliey said, would necessarily imply that there 
slioidd be no lapse ol money voted in one year and not spent 
in that y(‘ar. As to tho extent of the i>rogrammo, the Com¬ 
mittee saia lli.at tij(.y ha<l takej) into .icconnt tho actual needs of 
tin* open lines I'jr the reiijd)i]itati'jn and im])rovement, any 
e(>mmitnient.s of (n)V(’rnnieiit in regard to oilier cayiital liabili¬ 
ties, and the pn-babh* ei]‘.aeity of money markets to suiijily 
the necessary loan fniivds. 

After wei;;hin‘r ail tho tactors, they agreed to recommend 
that tin* minimum demand put by tho Kailway Hoard, namely, 
tho e\penditlire of IbO oroj*es, in the next five years 

shouhl be jirovidod They recogniserl that tho provision 

of funds of this amount might involve sup])lemcnting the 
Indian loans by outside borrowing, provided such borivnving 
were eireeted in the (‘h(‘aiH*st market. 

The Committee did not fail to lay great emphasis on tho 
improvemeiit of the conditions of travel of Third Class 
liassongers. 

As to now lin(*s, though tho Committee contemplated tho 
jn'ovision for new lines they felt that in order to improve tho 
coal po.sition certain feeder lines opening u)) now coal fields 
should bo constructed by tho State, failing which private en¬ 
terprise should bo oncourageil in the construction of such linos 
on branch line terms under conditions inter alia demanding that 
a guarantee should bo given only to the corn]>aides domiciled 
in India with a substantial Indian element in their director¬ 
ate and raising only rupee capital, and that should such 
companies work their own linos, they should engage to apply 
tho same rule as 1 avo boon or may be laid down for the pro¬ 
portion of Indians to bo oraployod in tho higher ranks of tho 
State Railway's establishment. 

The report of the Committee was unanimous. 
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Indian Public Services 

DELHI, STlf KOVKMDEH 10Q1 

The Government of India published at Delhi on 8 
November 1921 the following two important resolutions, 
the first relating to the terms which will be granted to 
ofliccrs who wish to retire prmaturely from service conse¬ 
quent on the changed conditions brought about by the 
Reforms Act, and the second dealing with the right of 
ofTicers to retire under the ordinary regulations. 

The first resolution runs as follows :— 

Ill their report on C/laiisc .‘if) of tho Governmont of India 
Kill of 1019 tho Joint Cc)mmittco ohsorvod, “tho Committee 
think that every i reeantion sliould ])C taken to seonro to tho 
jiuhlic servants tho career in life to which they looked for¬ 
ward wlicn they were rocruitod, and they have introdiicod 
fresh provisions into this clauso to that end. If friction 
occurs a readjusiment of ])orsons and places may often got 
over tho ditlicidty and tho (Tovemor must always regard it 
as one of his most imj)ortaiit duties to establish a complete 
undoratanding between his Ministers and tho ofliccrs through 
whom they will have to work. But if there are members of 
the service whoso doubts as to tho changes to be made are 
so deeply rooted that they fool they cannot usefully endeavour 
to take part in them, then tho Committee think it would only 
bo fair to those officers that they should be offered an equi¬ 
valent career elsewhere if it is in the power of Ilis Majesty's 
Government to do so, or in tho last resort that they should 
bo allowed to retire on such pension as tho Secretary of State 
in Council may consider suitable to their period of service." 

Tho principle embodied in this recommendation, namely 
that public servants the conditions of whoso employment have 
been altered by tho constitutional changes introduced by the 
Act of 1919 could not under cevtaiu circumstances be fairly 
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required to coTitiiiuo in the ser\iee of the Crown in India» 
was accepted ))y the Secretary of State. I’he detailed orders 
necessary to give efTect to it ha\e since ])een the subject of 
t^rolonged consideration ]>y the Government of India and the 
Secretary of trtate, and the (lovernnient of India are now 
in a position to announce the decihion of the Secretary of 
State in Council regarding a}>plicalions for permission to 
retire prematurely and tlie t(‘rms wliich w ill ])C granted to 
otlicers whose a])i>lications are accepted hy the Secretary of 
State. In framing these teims the (dqect aimed at has boon 
to secure as just a imnan as can he d(ivi{»ed between an olfer 
which is open to the criticism that few^ of those in whose 
interests it is made can alFord to a\ail themselves of it and 
one so liberal as to seem unfair to those who are willing 1;0 
remain and play their ])art in the new order ; and while duly 
recognising the claims of loyal and rneiitorious service which 
might have coiitinmal ]>oth to the public advantage and to 
the increasing credit of the otlicer himself, to avoid any un¬ 
just ifiablc addition to the non eirective charges which have 
to bo met from Imlian revenues. 

The Services. 

The constitutional changes introduced by the Act of 1919 
have alFected the structure of the Central Government and 
that of the Provincial (Governments umaiually. The Central 
(Tovernment is still an otlicial Government responsible to the 
Secri'tary of State and to Parliament anrl there has lieen no 
such alteration in the conditions of service of otlicers employed 
under it as would justify a relaxation of the rules governing 
retirement and pensions For the present, therefore, and 
pending any further constitutional developments which may 
alFect the character of the Central Government, applications 
for porniission to retire prematurely in consequence of the 
Kofornis will bo considered only if received from officers who 
(l) Are members of the following services : 

(a) The Indian Civil Service. 

(b) The Indian Police Service. 

(c) The Indian Forest Service, 

(d) The Indian Educational Service. 

(e) The Indian Agricultural Service. 

(f) The Indian Service of Engineers. 
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(^) The Imperial hrai.eh of the civil Veterinary Dopartment. 

(h) Officers of the liiflian Medical Service in civil employ. 

(i) Military and other officers lioldln^? i)osls other than 
listed posts borne on the piovincial cadres of any of the above 
mentioned serviees ; 

(2) who are not permanently emi)loycd under the (Jo- 
vernmont of India, th;il is officers who will not normally 
serve in future under a I’lovineial (lovernment ; 

(.*)) who have, arrived in India for the first time after 
joirnng the service in (question on a date antecedent to tlm 
1st January 1920, the Act of 1919 having become law a few' 
days licfore this date. 

All a))plicatio]is must reach local Governments before 
the 31st March 1924, by which date oflicer.s will have had 
ample opportunity to a]>prceiate the effects of the recent con¬ 
stitutional changes and to arrive at a considered decision, 
Officers of the services specified who do not a])i)ly before that 
date will not. bo eligible for a pension on premature*, retire- 
merit in conscciuonoe of any constitutional developmonts 
which may subsecjuently take iJacc. In the case of l:Jiirma, 
where the Reformed Constitution is not yet in force, the 
period will bo extended beyond the 31st March 1924 to a date 
which w'ill bo announced hereafter. 

Every application must bo accompanied by a certificate 
in the following foi-m : “1 consider that the conditions of my 
service have boon radically changed by the introduction of the 
Koformed Constitution and in consequence thereof I fool unal)lo 
to servo the Government of India with advantage to the St-ato. 
I, therefore, desire to bo released from the obligations which 1 
undertook in different circumstances.” 

Applications w'hon received by Local Governments will 
be forwarded with their recommendations to the Governor- 
Genoral-in-Council and will bo transmitted by him to the 
Secretary of State whoso orders will be required before any 
officer is finally adjudged entitled to the new concessions. 
The Secretary of State in Council reserves to himself the 
right to postpone the acceptance of the resignations of officers 
until suitable arrangements can bo made for their replacement. 
Officers who are not allowed for this reason to retire imme¬ 
diately will be permitted to retire as soon as the exigencies 
of the service to which they belong permit, 

31 
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Tho compensation normally to be awarded to an ollioor 
who is allowed to retire prematurely will ]>o such pension as 
is appropriate to the conditions and tho period of his service. 
It would bo improper, however, to burden Indian revenues 
with tho payment of a pension to any officer who has )jOt 
completed live years’ total service and is, in view of ago, in a 
])Osition probably to take up a new eai*eer in life, Eut in 
all sorvirrjs alike such oilicers will bo cl^'^ildc for a gratuity 
equal to tho number of comj>h.i.eo' years of total pcrvice- 
multii)liod by their monthly pa> at the date of their retirc- 
rnciit. d'his graiuity will bo converted ijilo sicrling at tho 
rate of Is. f)d. jier rupee, the ordinary rate for tho conversion 
into sterling of Indian ])cnsions expiN'ssed in rupees. Tlie 
pension t-o bo allowed to otlicers who have completed more 
than five years’ total service will in all cases b(‘ l)ased u]K)n 
tho number of completed years of active service ai]d not of 
total service. Active service will for this purpose bo inter¬ 
preted in the same way as active service for tho ])ur[Ofcosof 
l)cnsion in Article S of tho Civil Service Regulations, war 
leave being treated for this imrposo as ])rivilcgo leave. Tho 
pensions calculated pn this basis which will be admissible to 
otlicers in tho various services are indicated below : 

Tho letter ‘hi”- -number of completed years of active service, 

(A) Indian Civil Service —Tho maximum pension of 
.Cl,000 is obtainable after 21 years active service. Tho pen¬ 
sion admissible will be £n divided by 21, multiplied by 1,000, 
subject to a maximum of «£1,000 a year. 

(B) Officers to whom the ordinary pension rules 
IN Part Four of the Civil ServIce Eeuulatton apply— 

(l) A maximum ordinay pension of lis. 0,000 a year 
is obtainaldo after 30 years service of which four years may 
be spent on leave out of India, i. e., the pension of Ks. 6,000 
obtainable after 1:6 years’ active service. In addition these 
otlicers may obtain additional pensions under Article 475A 
of the Civil Service Regulations and for the purpose of tho 
present scheme it is assumed that they will qualify for the 
maximum lower additional pension of Rs. 1,500 per annum 
making a total of Rs. 7,500 per annum after 26 years active 
service. Tho pension admissible will therefore bo Rs.7i divid¬ 
ed by 26 and multii)lied by 7,500 a year, subject to a maxi 
mum of Rs. 6,000 a year. 
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(2) Under the provisions of Articles 403 to 404A of 
the Civil Service Regulations members of certain services are 
permitted to additional years to their actual qualifying service 
for superannuation pension lint not for any other class of 
pension. Su3h ollicors will, however, be allowed to deduct 
the number of additional years which they may bo entitled 
to reckon under the articles cited from the divisor 20. 

(o) The ])cnsion will be converted into sterling at 
the rate of Is. i)d. i)er rupee, the ordinary rate for the con¬ 
version into sterling of Indian pensions exiiressed in Rupees. 

(C) Officers of the Indian Army in civil emidoy—Under 
the provisions of Paragraph 305 of the Army Regulations, 
India, Volume 2, an Indian Army Ollicer remains on tlio 
elFoctivo list of the Army and is eligible for reversion to 
military employment until h(‘, is placed on the supernumerary 
list on the expiration of ten years from the date of his original 
traiiofer to civil emifloymont. An ollicer not so placed but who 
desires to take advantage of the concessions sot out in this 
resolution will tirst bo given an o])portunily of returning to 
mi titary em])loyment and ho will not bo eligible for any of 
them unless lh(‘ Army is unable or unwilling to alisorb him. 

The ordinary maximum pension obtainable l>y an Indian 
Army olllefO’ in civil ernplevmeiit is .CSOO a year. This i)onsion 
is (ibtainablc alter approx*.iictely 30 years' total service and for 
tlic present ]*ur]-(..'De it may bo assumed that of this periof] 
al)Out live ymrs uiiglit have been s\)ciit on lurlougli, Tln^, 
])ensi<)n admissible to these otliccrs will therefore bo 
25 X 300 subject to a maximum of .£800 a year. 

(D) Officers o£ the Indian Medical Service jn civil 
KMULoY.—An ollicer of the Indian Medical Service who 
desires to take advantage of these rultis will similarly be given 
tirst an opportunity of returning to military employment and 
be will not bo allowed any concession under this resolution 
unless the Army is unable or unwilling to absorb him. 

Under the ordinary rules pensions are admissible to otli- 
cors of the Indian Medical Service after 17 years' total service. 
Special provision is therefore required only for otliccrs of less 
than 17 years' total service. Tuo pension after 17 years total 
service is jCiOO a year of which throe years may be assumed 
to have been spent on furlough and the I'onsion admissible to 
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lliosc ollicors will, thoreforo, be £ n divided by M multiplied 
]>y 100 subject to a maximum of £400 a year. 

In addition to the gratuity or pension admissible to an 
(;nic 0 r under Paragraph 4 a gratuity equal to the actual cost of 
first class faros and passages from his last place of employment 
iii India to his new home for the officer himself and for his 
wife and children if in India, or in the case of passages, free 
passages of the same number and class will be granted to an 
ullicer in India at the time when bo retires or goes on leave 
preparatory to retirement under the terms of this resolution 
provided that he actually proceeds to some other part of the 
Lii'itish Jhn])ire. No officer will bo entitled to receive any 
gratuity under this if lit; is entitled to the maximum pension 
specified for his service in (4). The gratuity will be payable under 
file orders of the Local (fovernment under whom the oflicer 
is serving when ho actually retires or proceeds on leave piepara- 
tory to rotiremciit and after the Secretary of State has approved 
of his admission in duo course to the benefits of this resolution. 

All ollicor who desires to retire under the t(‘rms sot out 
in this resolution will ordinarily be allowed to take the full 
.‘iniount of leave admissible to him under the regulations for 
lln‘. tii'i(‘ liciiig in force subject to the condition that it shall 
empire in the 1 st Marcli, 1021. xAfier tli.it date oflicerb will 
nornially only lie allowed to take the privilege leave admissible 
to tln ni. It will, however, bo within the ronipelonco of the 
Lo( al CfoNernment to grant leave will extend after that 

»la!(; to an oilicer \\ho has given notice of bis ijitention to 
ri-tii\) under these rules before that date if be has enjoyed no 
le:i\e after the date of this resolution and has after the date 
*4 tin’s r(\soIu(ion loimally applied to Government for it and 
Innuj icfu.'icd leave. 

Indian Civil Service Family Pension.—In order to 
s('('u^e suitable ]ir(>vi>ion for the v\idows aid orphans of 
members oi the Indian Civil Service, contribiitionr are compul¬ 
sorily ileducl n] from their salaries during their period of 
service. A t^ro Jorum account is maintained of thf' "’eceipts 
:ind payments, and the contributions levied air so adjusted 
tiuit the pensions pro\ ided by the regulations sluall not bring 
a!iy charge on Indian Ib'.venue in excess of the amount spe¬ 
cially sanctioned in aid of the jionjsions and for the cost of 
management. oi this .Ser\ico, who desire to retire 
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under the lornis of tins resolution, will naturally desire to bo 
informed of the family pension terms, which will be admissible 
to them. Those will bo as follows, according to the three per¬ 
missible alternatives for which the ollicer elects : — 

(A) . He may cease to make any contributions and ]>ay- 
monts under the regulations, and he will retain only the 
right to a pr()])ortion of the contingent benefits under tlie 
regulations fur his wife and children existing on the date of 
retirement and for any children subseiiuontly born to that 
wife. This proportion shall bo ctjual to the number of his 
completed years of total service divided by 25, and the cal¬ 
culations shall bo based u])on the pension admissible to the 
widow of an ollicer of the class to which ho belongs at the 
time of his relircmicnt. 

(B) . He may coidinuo up to his 55th birthday (the ago 
up to wliich an odicor, who rcNigns the service before becoming 
enlitlod 1o a ])en-,ion under Mio ordinary rules, is required to 
continue to subscribe) if ])ermit.ted io do so at all, to make 
contributions under the regulations at the rates payable by 
liim at the date of retirement, and he will then retain the 
right to the, full contingent benefits admissible under the regu¬ 
lations according to his class on the date of his retirement 
for his wite existing at the date of retirement ami for any 
eliildrcii liy her, whether born before or after retirement. 
Under this altornatiAC, sul^scriplicnis will l>e payable under 
the ordinary regulations for eacli c,bild, whether born bolore 
or after retirement,. J^’uriher, the ^vidow^s pcnsioij under the 
regulations varies with the class of an ollicer at his death, and 
Ml this ca«o the right to the contingent widow’s benefit retained 
will bo limited to the scale ajijdicable io her if her husband 
had died at the time of retirement. 

(C) Ho may conlinuo up to his 5Hh birthday to make 
contributions and i)ayments under the regulations at the rates 
which would have baoii payable by him from time to time had 
lie remained in the service. In this case ho will retain the full 
benefits admissible under the regulations as if he had remained 
in the service until death or rotironient \/ith an ordinary 
pension. The Seclfctary of State in Council will make good to 
the Indian Civil Service Family Pension Fund, undOi.’ a suitable 
procedure, any locS wdiich those concessions may be ostimatod 
to Ihrow ui>oii 
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A fow minor points remain for sotthmunjl-, e. g., the 
family pension terms which will 1)0 aflmissi])l(^ to Indian Army 
Ollicers and the conditions whicdi the commutation of 

])ensions admissible under l^aragra])h t will bo allowed. The 
decisions on those ])oihts will bo announced lat(U\ 

The second resolution mentioned above runs as 
foil ows :— 

I'ho Governor-General in Council has separately aTinoun- 
ced the special t(irms sanctioned ])y the Secretary of State* in 
Council for otlicers letiriiift ]>rematurely in coiiseciuciioc of tlio 
introdiu'tion of Constitntional Iteforms. It is considered 
desirable to announce at the same time, the undermentioned 
general decisions of the Se-cretary of State in Counoil as to the 
right of ollicers to ri'tiro under tlio ordinary regulations. Note 
S. under Article 4b5-A of the Civil Service Regulations, whieli 
was introduced with the lu'w ])ension lules announced on 
November in, ItJlli, reserved to Government an absolulo 
right to decline to permit an ollicer to retire before roaclnng 
the ago of suiioraniination, should it bo iiect*,ssary in the ]>ublic 
iiiterest-s to retain his sorvic(‘S. This note lias, it is under¬ 
stood, led mcmliers of the Services to fear that it may, in the 
future, bo (lillicult to secure ])crmission to retire lieforo Iho agi^ 
of su])/rannuatioii. Indeed, certain oilieers, it is believed, 
liave, on tins aecoiuit, refused to accej^t tin*, new ]>onsion rules. 
In order to allay this a])prcliension, it has liooii dodtlod— 

(a) In tiic case of ollicers in ser\ice on Novinnbiir 1b, 
IblP, to Sdbstitute for the rule in Note bb under Aiiieie bbb-A 
of tJjo Cnil Service Regulations a rule giving the right to 
retire, subject to six months notice, and 

(b) In tlio ease of oilieers who have joined, or who may 
join the scr\iec afl( 3 r that date, to substitute for the rule in 
Nolo 2 a now rule corresponding to the rule in the Article bbl 
of the Civil Service Ivegulations (wTiich has always been appli¬ 
cable to meml)ers of the Indian Ci\il Service) and iiermitting 
them to retire on ])enfcion under the ordinary rules v lieu their 
resignations have ])eon accepted. Any oilicer who may have 
declined to elect to come under the provisions of the new 
pension rules, because of his objection to this Note, may now 
elect in writing liofore March 31, 1922, to do so. This option 
:i\>plies also to any person wlio may have retired already after 
the announcement of the new pension terms in Novemlier 1919. 
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A PEN PICTURE OF 

The Ahmedabad Congress 

BY M. K. GANDHI 

The Congress week was a week of joy and celebration. 
None thought that Swaraj was not attained. Every one 
seemed to be conscious of the growing national strength. 
There was confidence and hope written in every face. The 
Reception Committee had provided for admitting one hundred 
thousand visitors to the Congress pandal. But the lowest 
calculation puts down the figure at two lacs. The rush was 
so great that it became impossible to issue either season 
tickets or the entianco tickets. And this phenomenal atten¬ 
dance would have been still larger if all kinds of false rumours 
had not been started to scare away people. The imprison¬ 
ment of leaders and workers and their courage has filled the 
people with a new hope and a new joy. There was a feeling 
in the air that the peoi)le had found in sulFering the surest 
remedy for the attainment of freedom and breaking down the 
mightiest force that might be ]>itt(;d against it. 

The Constitution has worked for a year, and in my humble 
opinion, it has proved a thorough success. There was a 
serious business air about the Subjects Committee which had 
ample time for deliberation. It was a committee not chosen 
hap-hazard, but deliberately by electors who kimw what they 
were doing. The Congress itself was an impressive spectacle. 
Ilakimji made an ideal and patient President in the place of 
Deshabandhu Chitta Ranjan Das. The delegates insisted 
upon their doubts being solved before they voted. They 
insisted on understanding everything that was going on. 

Mr. Vallabhbhai Pateb Chairman of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee, took no more than fifteen minutes to read his address 
in Hindi. There were no speeches to induct the President. 
The whole of the function was performed by the All-India 
Congress Committee. That saved at least two hours of the 
twelve thousand delegates and visitors. The President's 
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address took no more than twenty minutes. Every speech 
was to the point and not a minute was allowed to be wasted 
in idle talk. 

In the nature of things, too, it could not well be otherwise. 
The resolutions were addressed to the nation. They presented 
a programme of earnest work that had got to be done if the 
nation was to find her place in the world. 

Extraordinary care was therefore taken both in the 
Subjects Committee and the Congress to see that the resolu¬ 
tions wore properly understood before they were voted upon. 

So much for the business side. 

The Exhibition 

The spectacular was no less impressive. The pandal 
itself was a majestic structure covered with Khadi all over. 
The arches also of Khadi, the Subjects Committee pandal of 
Khadi. A beautiful fountain surrounded by green lawns 
ornamented the front of the pandal. At the back was a largo 
pandal for overflow meetings where all that had gone in the 
Congress pandal was explained to the thousands of spectators, 
men and women, who could not gain entrance for love or 
money. 

The whole ground was a blaze of light at night, and being 
on the river bank and just at the end of Ellis Bridge, presented 
for full eight days for thousands of admiring spectators on the 
other side a gorgeous appearance. 

The Exhibition ground was quite near. It attracted huge 
crowds. It was a complete success. The attendance was 
beyond all expectation, no less than forty thousand visited the 
Exhibition daib^ It was a unique demonstration of what 
India can produce. The chief attraction was the party from 
Chikacolo who demonstrated all the processes of cotton 
leading to the drawing out of yd:rn up to 100 counts. No 
machinery could possibly make the enow like silvers that the 
delicate hands of the women of Andhra produced with their 
simple bones. No machine could draw the exquisite thread 
that the delicate fingers of the Andhra women drew. The 
music of the spindle, as it performed its gentle revolution, is 
incapable of being reproduced. The evolution that Khadi 
has undergone daring the year could also bo studied in a 
room where every variety of Khadi was collected. Tho 
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paintings from Sbantiniketan and elsewhere, and the beautiful 
carvings, afforded instruction to the close student as well as 
the ordinary spectator. The musical concerts in which musi¬ 
cians from all parts of India took part was an irresistible 
attraction for thousands of spectators. It ended in the 
convening by Vishnu Digamber Shastri of the first All-India 
Musical Conference whose object is to popularise music in 
national assemblies and organise Bhajaii Mandalis. 

Khadi in Evidence. 

The Khadi Nagar, the adjoining Muslim Nagar, and the 
Khilafat pandal next to it, were a triumphant demonstration of 
Hindu-Muslim unity and an ocular demo?istration of the hold 
that Khadi has on the public. The Reception Committee 
Used only Khadi manufactured in Gujrat and worth three 
hundred and fifty thousand rupees. The Committee paid 
Rs. 60,000 for the use of the Khadi, All the tents including 
a big kitchen and store-house were covered with Khadi. 
Nearly two thousand volunteers, both Hindu and Mussalman, 
and including a few Parsis and Christians, looked after all the 
arrangements for the guests in both Khadi Nagar and Muslim 
Nagar. 

The sanitary arrangements were a special feature. 
Trenches were dug for the purpose. Perfect privacy was 
secured by Khadi partitions. And the excreta were covered 
over with clean earth after every time the trench was 
used. It was therefore found to bo in a clean condition. 
The work of attending to the trenches was done not by paid 
Bhagis but by unpaid volunteers belonging to all castes and 
religions. Those only were taken who had no repugnance to 
this necessary work. The reader may not know that the 
process is so clean and so expeditious that the cleaner does 
not have to touch either the excreta or the earth. He has 
but to t ike a few shovelfuls of the cleanest earth, and with it 
carefully cover up the dirt The result of this simple atten¬ 
tion was that the camp was clean, sweet and free from the 
plague of this. All the camps were lighted by elctricity. 

Women’s Conference. 

I must not omit to mention the Women’s Conference 
pro.dded over by Bi Amma, the brave mother of the Ali Brothers, 
it was a soul stirring spectacle. The whole of the spacious 
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pandal was filled by no less than fifteen thousand women. 

I do not say that they all understood what was going on. 
Buttl do say that they knew instinctively what it was. They 
knew that their assembly advanced India’s cause and that 
they were expected to play their part side by side with men.^ 

In the midst of all this rush there was, so far as 1 am 
aware, no accident. The police, be it said to their credit, 
never interfered with anything or any body. On the Congress 
side of the bridge all arrangements were left to the Congress 
and the Khilafat volunteers. 

The Dark Side. 

So far 1 have given the bright side of the picture. But 
like every iiicturo the Congress i>icture too has its shades. 
Though there was the greatest enthusiasm, there was at times 
unruliness on the part of the visitors. When they grew 
impatient they made a rush for the pandal and forced entrance 
once or twice. It was all good-humoured but it could also 
prove disastrous. Wo must be able to regulate such func¬ 
tions in perfect order and that is possible only when the mass 
of people instinctively and voluntarily obey instructions from 
their own men. Self-restraint is the key to Swaraj, self- 
government. Kven the delegates wero not all punctilious in 
obeying instructions. Some of them would not even occupy 
the blocks reserved for them. They did not hesitate even to 
suggest that they wore out for civil disol>(5dience and would 
therefore sit where they liked. Kven some members of the 
All India Congress Committee were not abo\o such uncivil 
criminal disobedience. Some delegate^ vould not pay for 
their board _.and lodging. And I am to say that there 

was even impersonation by at least one Gujarati who used a 
friend’s ticket as visitor although be know that the ticket bore 
his friend’s name and that it was non-traiisferablo. What 
adds to the grief is that he is a well known member of the 
Provincial Congress Committee. 

And After. 

When, therefore, 1 think of the darker side of the picture, 
my heart sinks within mo. 1 know why there is delay in our 
realising our ideal. But when I think of the brighter side, the 
picture is too attractive to enable the shades materially to mar 
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its beauty. At the same time it would not do for us to be 
forgetful and relax our vigilance. The movement depends 
for its success only upon developing our moral strength. 
Even as one false note spoils a whole musical piece, so does 
a single individual suflice to crush a great movement like ours. 
Let us remember that wo have staked our all upon Truth and 
Non-violence. Whatever others may be able to do being free 
from any such pledge, bound by our own pledge we are sure 
to fall to liiocos, if wo break our own deliberate pledge. As, 
therefore, I have often said in these pages, the thorough work¬ 
ing of the Congress Constitution loads automatically to the 
establishment of Swaraj. Let us see. 

Financial. 

Though the All-India Congress Committee has a fair 
balance still at hand, the provinces undoubtedly will have 
used up the monies left with them. They have an automatic 
source of income. Every Congress member is able to pay 
four annas per year to enable him to retain his or her vote, 
If, therefore, each province has its quota of members, it must 
be able to collect at least Es. 50,000, counting two lacs to 
bo the least number on the roll of membership. I have been 
told that this is merely a mirage, that it costs more to collect 
the amount than it is worth. A government ihat spends 
more than it earns is a despotic or a corrupt government. 
The Congress is claimed to be a volUiitary organisation. And 
if we are unable to collect our subscriptions at a nominal 
cost, wo have no right to exist. Under Swaraj we shall 
expect to got our revenue at no more than 2-1/2 per cent cost, 
and then not by force but by the free will of the people. 
The least therefore that we are onlitlod to expect is that 
every province must now be able to finance itself. It ought 
not to bo difiicult again to get at least one crore members, 
L c. twenty five lacs of rupees throughout all India iov mem¬ 
bership. Indeed if we are a growingly popular organisation, 
say government, we should be able to double our membership. 
Wo should be able to have enough number of unpaid honest 
volunteers to do just this one woik of collection and no more. 
If we have not them we must declare our bankruptcy. If 
we represent a healthy and natural growth, we must be able 
to collect tlji:, ijjmijial pci’conal annual tax without any effort 
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whatsoever. And as with the Congress organisations, so 
with its many institutions, colleges, schools, weaving factories, 
etc. No institution is worth keeping that does not command 
local support by reason of its own moral strength. Only that 
institution is a necessity in a district which is supported by 
its inhabitants. The biggest missionary institutions financed 
from America or England are a suporimposition and have 
nowhere been assimilated by the people. If the missionaries 
had from the very commencement relied purely upon the good¬ 
will and support of the people, they would have rendered 
infinitely greater service to India. Even so, if Congress 
organisations arid institutions are supported from the central 
body, they are likely to become foreign growths and hardly 
beneficial to the people. It may be laid down as a general 
rule that no local institution should exist which is not locally 
supported. Self-reliance is the surest test of capacity for self- 
government. It is possible that there are places or provinces 
which have not yet become self conscious. They will imed 
to be developed and helped in the initial stages. They cannot 
to-day be counted in any scheme of battle wo may devise. 
In this swift struggle we must roly only upon those places 
that have developed political consciousness, It must there¬ 
fore bo in the rarest cases that the central body may be 
expected to finance local effort. 

Untouchability 

Similarly, we must make a herculean eilort to deal with 
the question of untouchability. Not until the ‘untouchables' 
certify to the reformation in Hinduism, may we claim to have 
done anything in the matter. To my dismay, 1 have found 
much misunderstanding on this question even in one of the 
most advanced and best awakened ])rovinces, namely Andhra. 
The removal of untouchability means the abolition of the 
fifth caste. There should therefore be no objection to a 
Panchama boy drawing water from the common well of a 
village and to his attending its common school. Ho should 
freely exercise all the rights of a non-Brahmin. In the name 
of religion wo Hindus have made a fetish of outward obser¬ 
vances, and have degraded religion by making it simply a 
question of eating and drinking. Brahmanism owes its un- 
availed position to its seU^abuegation, its i/iward purity, its 
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severe austerity,—all these illumined by knowledge. Hindus 
are doomed if they attach undue importance to the spiritual 
effects of foods and human contacts. Placed as we are in the 
midst of trials and temptations from within, and touched and 
polluted as we are by all the most untouchable and the vilest 
thought currents, let us not, in our arrogance, exaggerate 
the intluencQ of contact with people whom we often ignorantly 
and more often arrogantly consider to be our inferiors. 
Before the Throne of the Almighty we shall be judged, not 
by what we have oaten, nor by whom we have been touched, 
but by whom wo have been served and how. In as much as we 
serve a single human being in distress, we shall find favour 
in the sight of God. Bad and stimulating or dirty foods we 
must avoid as we must avoid bad contact. But let us not 
give these observances a place out of all proportion to their 
importance. We dare not use abstinence from certain foods 
as a cover for fraud, hypocrisy, and worse vices. We dare 
not refuse to servo a fallen or dirty brother lest his contact 
should iniure our spiritual growth. 

Hindu'Muslim Unity. 

There is still much left to be desired as to Hindu-Muslim 
unity. The combination is still suspected to be a menace to 
the free existence and growth of the small communities. Let 
us not repeat the mistakes of the past regarding our attitude 
towards the Moderates or the Independents. They must not 
feel unsafe in our company but by our toleration wo must 
disarm their suspicion and opposition except as to our deeds. 

Civil Disobedience. 

We dare not pin our faith solely to civil disobedience. 
It is like the use of a knife to be used most sparingly if at 
all. A man who cuts away without ceasing cuts at the very 
root and finds himself without the substance he was trying 
to reach by cutting olT the superficial hard crust. The use 
of civil disobedience will be healthy, necessary and effective 
only if we otherwise conform to the laws of growth. Wo 
muat therefore give its full, and therefore greater, value to the 
adjective ‘civir than to ‘disobedionce\ Disobedience with¬ 
out civility, discipline, discrimination, non violence, is certain 
destruction. Disobedience combined with love is the living 
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water of life. Civil disobedience is a beautiful variant to 
signify giowth, it is not discordance which spells death, 

THE CONGRESS IN SESSION. 

The momentous annual session of the Thirty-sixth Indian 
National Congress opened its sossio?i at Ahmedabad on 
December, 27th 1921 under a specially erected pandal on the 
bank of the river Sabarmati. 

The i)andal itself, a majestic structure admirably planned 
and covered all over with pure white khadi (hand-spun and 
hand-woven), presented an imposing appearance. The exterior 
resembled that of an ancient Indian Fort with three gates. 
The main Swaraj gate bearing the motto “Swaraj is my 
birth-right’’, inscribed just a})Ove the central arch with a charka 
immediately beneath, fixed in bold relief stood as the noble 
gateway to India’s freedom. 

With the change of India’s political atmosphere 
the Congress also had changed its methods. Kveiy thing had 
business-like appearance and was devoid of sui)orHuitios. 
The decorations inside the pandal though simple were yet 
attractive. Changes in sitting arrangements were one of its 
features. The dais was slightly raised from the ground 
sloping towards the centre. 

t^uite in oriental fashion the whole audience squatted on 
the ground, the sand floor covered with Khadi serving the 
])urpobe of cushion. Only the acting President and 
Mahatma Gandhi were provided with stools to write on and 
the press representatives were supplied with desks. 

The audience was composed of the three thousand 
moml^ rs of the Keceplion Committee, five thousand delegates 
from the several provinces of India and four thousand visitors. 
Mahatma Gandhi wrote in his Yoxmj India :— 

An Instructive Table. 

By the courtovsy of tho Secretary of the Keception Com¬ 
mittee I am able to give the following table showing the 
number of delegates who attended the Congress and their 
composition :— 



Number of Delegates 


Namo of No. of delegates Actual 

Provinces. under the Constitution. Arrivals. 


Andhra 

360 

383 

Kerala 

160 

33 

Maharashtra 

292 

263 

Karnataka 

320 

304 

Gujarat 

185 

185 

Bombay 

18 

17 

Surma 

100 

56 

Punjab & N. W, F. 

540 

518 

Sindh 

71 

63 

Delhi 

100 

92 

Raj pu tana 

400 

399 

Utkal 

300 

108 

C. P. (Marathi) 

60 

44 

Assam 

63 

17 

Berar 

61 

68 

Madras 

410 

162 

Bengal 

986 

373 

United Provinces 

960 

888 

C. P. (Hindusthani) 

209 

205 

Bihar 

688 

659 

Totai. 

6,173 

4,726 



Analysis of the Attendance. 


Ladies 

Musal. 

Parsis 

Sikhs Antyazas 

The re-it. 

8 

10 



365 


1 



32 

1 

9 



253 

9 

29 



266 

11 

22 

5 

2 

145 

3 

2 



15 


2 



51 

17 

67 


55 

380 

1 

11 



61 

7 

13 


4 

68 

11 

13 



375 


3 



105 

1 

5 



38 


2 



15 

2 

6 



5 

2 

13 



147 

10 

36 


4 

323 

10 

114 


3 

761 

6 

29 



170 

7 

H3 



468 

106 

469 

r) 

65 2 

4,079 


It will be noticed that out of the total permissible (6,173, 
as many as 4,726 attended the Congress. Hitherto the number 
has been swelled by local delegates who could under the old 
constitution become delegates for the asking by simply paying 
Ks. 10. This time not even Pandit Malaviyaji could be 
regarded as a delegate because he was not elected. The 
actual attendance of 4,726 was therefore a fine record. That 
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the United Provinces and Bengal, in spite of so many arrests, 
could have sent 888 and 373 respectively, and the far off Assam 
should have sent 17 and Utkal 108, shows the keen interest 
that is being taken in the National Assembly. No less 
remarkable is the attendance of 106 lady delegates represent¬ 
ing almost all the provinces. The attendance of 65 Sikh 
delegates must also be regarded as altogether remarkable. 
Hardly a few Sikhs attended two years ago. But now that 
community is everywhere pushing itself forward in all national 
movements. The number of 469 Musalman delegates is a 
good number, but we must not be satisfied till we have got 
the full quota which must bo more than 1,200. I am sure 
that there were more than 2 ‘untouchable' delegates. I cannot 
imagine the Punjab and the Andhra provinces not sending 
any such delegates. The presence of 5 Parsi delegates is of 
course beyond their numerical proportion which is 2. The 
Parsis, as I have so often remarked, have in proportion to 
their numbers occupied the foremost place whether in poir»t 
of sacrifice, attendance, ability or generosity. I know as a 
matter of fact that there were at least two Christians. And, of 
course, if Messrs. Stokes and Oeorge Joseph had been free, 
they would have attended. But it is up to the Plindus and 
the Musalmans to go out of their way to induce a more 
general interest in the movement on the part of the Christian 
community. 

Visitors 

If the attendance of delegates was most satisfactory that 
of visitors was not less so. The troubled state of the country 
scared away the richest men, and so not a single ticket for 
Rs. 5.000 each was taken up ; 21 however paid Ks. 1,000 each, 
20 paid Ks. 500 each, 162 Rs. 100 each, 81 Rs. 50 each and 

I, 686 Rs. 25 each, making a total of Ks. 93,400 in receipts. 
The Reception Committee contributed more than its quota. 
The total strength was filled up, the receipts being Rs. 78,625. 

II, 261 Season Tickets of Ks. 3 each were issued permitting 
attendance everywhere but the Congress Sessions. 64,469 
Pour Anna Tickets were issued. As 1 have already remarked 
the issue of Season and Entrance Tickets had to be stopped 
owing to the great rush. Altogether Rs. 2,49,527 were 
received by the Reception Committee in various fees. 
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Members Present. 

Proininent among those present on the dais were Ilakim 
Ajmal Khan, the Acting President, Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mr. Vallabhhai Patel, Chairman, 
Reception Committee, Mr. C. Vijiaraghavaohari, Mr. S. 
Srinivasa Iyengar, Dr. Ansari, Mr. Kastouri Kaiiga Iyengar, 
Pandit Rambhnj Dutt Chowdhury, Hon. Mr. Bhurgri, Mother 
of the Ali Brothers, Mrs. Mahomed Ali, Mrs. Motilal Nehru, 
Mrs. Gandhi, Sreomoti Sarala Devi Choudhurani, Mrs. Sorojini 
Naidu, Mr. Andrews, Mr. Ahhas Tyabjeo, Mr. Vithalbhai 
J. Patel, Mr. Satyamurti, Mr. Al)hyankar, Mr. T. Prakasam, 
and Dr. T. S. Raj am. 

The pandal, all in white, broken only by an artistic display 
of wreaths of flowers, with twelve thousand audience—dressed 
in white khadi, the majority Jiaving Gandhi caps on—presented 
a scene which can never be forgotten. Mahatma Gandhi, 
bare-bodied and bare-footed, having only a loin cloth round his 
waist, was the centre of attraction and admiration of all. 



Address Delivered By 

Sj. Vallabhbhai Patel 

Chairman, Reception Committee 

At tuk 'riiriiTY-srxTii Skssion ok ttik 

INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

AIIMEDABAV, ^7Til DECKMIIEU 1021 

In welcomirg the Delegates, Mr. Patel, the Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, addressed the Congress in 
Hindi. The followir g is an English translation of his 
speech.— 

llaldinji Saltebi Iholhtr Dtle(fale,<, Ladies & Otnihutev ,— 

Nov(‘r boforo h.is tho Congress mot under auspices such 
as God has provided for us this year. Wo seem to bo i)nl5?a- 
ting with joy when wo might have ])oen grieving over the 
separation of our loved and levercd workers. 1 sliall not call 
thorn loaders ; for tho year that is about to close on us has 
taught us that true leadership consists in service. And if we 
recognise that great and learned Musalmans ar.d Hindus are 
now having their well-earned rest in the Government jails, 
we do so because they have served and suffered for us and 
earned the reward coveted by us and reserved by a Govein- 
ment which pretends to bo based oi. principles of law and 
order but which is really based on force as is })cooming clear 
day by day. 

We had hoped that wo would meet to celebrate tho 
establishment of 8vvaraj and therefore endeavoured to arrange 
a reception befitting such an occasion. But though we do 
not meet to celebrate that happy event, God in Ilis abundant 
mercy has sent us sulfering to try us and make us worthy of 
so precious a gift. And therefore, viewing tho imprisonments, 
assaults, forcible searches, breaking open of our offices and 


o 
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schools, as a certain sign of the approaching Swaraj, as a balm 
for the wounds inflicted upon our Musalman brothers and the 
Punjabeos, we have not in any way altered or toned down our 
decorations, musical programme or other events, betokening 
joy and arranged for your reception. 

But we do not ask you to judge our fitness for the honour 
of having you in our midst by the adeipiacy of our arrange¬ 
ments for your comforts and entertainment. I am fully 
conscious of our defects and the Kece])tion Committee relics 
uporj your generously overlooking them. 

The Test. 

But the t(^st you imposed upon us and we gladly ac¬ 
cepted was our response to the creative programme of Non- 
Co-Operation with its lite-giving and central fact of non- 
vicilence. Our dissociation from the institutions of a Covern 
merit, which seedvs its safety by organising violenc(‘ in tin' 
]>hice of organising free public opinion and givi?ig eirect to it, 
meant our abstention under every circumstance from \iolence. 

I can truthfully claim that we ha\e endeavoured to be non- 
violout iu thought, word ami deed. We have made a serious, 
definite effort to purify ourselves by comjuering the weak 
flesh in us. 

Hindu-Muslirn (Inity is its rno.st visible symbol. Whereas 
hitherto we have distrustec] and considered ourselves as 
jjaturaJ o/jemies, we have begun to Jove each other and Jive in 
\>erfect friendliness. I am proud to he able to inform you 
that the relations between us have been and are not merely 
negatively friendly but we have been actively working together 
for the advancement of the national cause. Similarly we have 
cultivated sweet relations with our l^irsi, Christian and other 
countrymen. Whilst we have vigorously prosecuted our 
))rogramme we have endeavoured to retain friendly relations 
with those who have differed fiotu us. We have recognised 
that toleration is the es.senee of non-violence. 

As to the renuiiciation of titles and ])ractice by lawyers 
we can, I am sorry to say, show nothing of which we can feel 
proud. The boycott of Councils was certainly extensive so 
far as voters were concerned. We have a creditable record 
about education. Some of the best schools and high schools 
have given up their connection with the Government and are 
none the worse for it. Attendance in most of the big national 
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schools is on the increase. We have a National College and 
a National University to which institutions are affiliated. In 
the affiliated and other national schools there are 31,000 boys 
and girls receiving instruction. 

Whereas t^^o years ago there was hardly a spinning- 
wheel working in our Province, today there are at least 
1,10,000 si)inning wheels at work. The o\\\\n\i oi Khaddar 
during the period under review is no less than two lacs of 
])Ounds. We have spent about h lacs in organising Swade&lii. 
The use of Khaddar in construction of the various pandals 
and Khadi Nagar is in rny opinion a strikii g ocular den.ons 
tration of our work in the direction of Swadeshi 

In Temperance we have resorted to picketting on an 
extensive scale with encouraging results. AVe have been most 
careful in the choice of picketer.s. They have done their work 
under trying circumstances and some of them have received 
injuries at the hands of enraged drinkers and sellers. 

AVe have perhaps made the greatest advance in the matter 
of Untourhaldliti/. Our suppressed countrymen freely attend 
our mootings. The national schools are open to them in 
theory for which the Senate had to fight a tough battle. In 
practice, however, there is not yet the insistent canvass to 
bring the children of these countrymen to our schools and 
make them feel that they are in no way inferior to our own. 
Though, therefore, our goal is not to multiply separate schools 
for such children, we shall be compelled to maintain such 
schools for such children for .some time to come. But the 
removal of the curse is not to be gauged by the number of 
schools opened for them or even by their attendance in ordinary 
national schools. Untouchability is an attitude, and I am 
glad to be able to note that whilst we have yet much work to 
do in this direction, it has undergone a most noticeable change. 

But 1 know that we have not passed through the fire of 
suffering that Bengal, the Punjab, the United Provinces and 
other Provinces are passing through. I am hoping that our non¬ 
violence, to which 1 have proudly referred, is not non-violence 
due to helplessness, but that is due to self-imposed restraint. 
The Government has provided for us an oppoitunity by taking 
forcible possession of national schools from the Municipalities 
of Surat and Nadiad. Ahmedabad has the same problem to 
solve. And it can only be solved by Civil Disobedience in the 
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last resort. The Tehnls Bardoli and Anand are making 
elaborate preparations for mass Civil Disobedience. I bespeak 
the prayers of this groat Assembly that God may give ns the 
strength to go through the ordeal of snirering and enable us to 
stand shoulder to shoulder with oth(‘i‘ sister Brovinees. At 
the same time I wisli to assure 3 (»u that shall do nothing 
reckless, nothing tlial we as ]>eaceful and peace loving human 
beings mny not do for tbe pres(‘rvation of National self-respect 
or safC'guarding of National rights. 

I now’ ai-k Hakim Ajmal Khan Saheb to take the chair as 
Acting lh'(ihide!'t. Though Ih^^hbaiidhu Cdiittaranjan Das is 
nor in our midht in the )>ody, his pure, ]>atri()tie and self-sacri¬ 
ficing sj)irit is w ith us. He has sent his insjuring address full 
of religious fervour. 

In the '‘ireumMaiices created for us by the I>eng:d 
GovernuK'nl , the All India. Congri'ss (/oniiniltei; ha.^ followed 
t ln‘. example ol our linthriuiof the Muslim Li'ague when in 
the absence of IMtudana .Mahomed Ali, their President, th(*y 
had to elect an Acting Pri‘sid(ujt. j know that in Ilekim 
Ajrnal Khan Sahel* whom the All-India Congiess Committee 
has elected to act in Deshliandhu (diinaranjan DasT place, vve 
have one (.1 tlio gi’e.atoA and iioble.^t of oui* countrymen. For 
Ilakimji is an ♦‘mbodiiiKUil of Hindu Mubbrn Unity. He 
commands the confidence and ihe aiTi'ction (*i Hindus and 
others e((ually wdth our Mnsalnian hrotherN. 



Presidential Address 

Delivered By 

Hakim Ajmal Khan Saheb 

At Tun TjiiUTY-srxTii SisssroN Ok Tjik 

INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. 

jiiMEDAnAD, nrrii decemuku tun. 

[ Hakim Ajmal Khan, the Acting President, spoke in 
Urdu. The following is an English translation of his 
address :— 

Brother aud sister delegates, ladies and gentlemen :— 
For the first time in the history of the Ii* lian Natfonal Congress 
we are assembling under circumslanees when, as a result of the 
latest repressive measures of the Britisli Gov. 1 * 1 / ent in India, 
our duly elected P oi-'dent is not amongsr u (t is a mat-or 
of dee])est regret to all of us that Mr. C. 1\. Das is not with us 
to guide our dcliljeraiions to-day. It is superfluous for me to 
enumerate the numerons national services of that great patriot 
from Bengal or refer to the i)romincnt place he occupies in the 
political aiK^ social life of our country, when the nation has 
itself uneciuivocally said in what esteem it holds him by confer¬ 
ring on him the greatest honour in its giving. But while we 
regret his absence on that account it should be a matter of 
deepest satisfaction to us all, both because the man whom the 
nation had chosen as its chief representative has, by his undaunt¬ 
ed courgo, splendid self sacrifice, and spirit of cheerful suffering, 
proved himself worthy of the great honour ('onforred on him, 
and because his arrest brings us a stage nearer to our success. 
Mr. C TI. Das has done greater service to his country by his 
airest thnn he would probably have done by presiding over our 
deliberations to-day. His arrest has infused greater spirit and 
determination into the hearts of national workers and 
galvanised the entire country to greater activities and 
sacrifices. 
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I, howover, realised niy own inability to fill the place of 
Mr. C. K. Das and while thanking you for the great trust yen 
have re])Osed in me by electing me to act for him, I hope and 
trust that I will prove myself worthy of the great honour you 
have conferred on me, not only in this pandal, but when the 
time comes for me to make for my country and my God the 
sacrifice tliat it has been the good fortune of many of our 
noble ]>rethren to make. 

Progress of Non-co-operation. 

It will take a long time to enter upon a detailed survey 
of the progress of Non-co operation movement since the last 
session of the Indian National Congress. 1 will only briefly 
touch on the advaiice the country has made since the inaugu- 

i-aliun of non-violent Non co operation. The spirit of Non-co- 

operation i)orvades throughout^ the country and there is no 
true Indiaii heart oviui in the remotest corner of this gieat 
country which is not billed with the spirit of cheerful suffering 
and sacritico to attain Swarej and see the Khilafat and the 
Punjab wrongs redressed. It has received the highest tribute 
that a nation could pay to another from our sister nation 
acioss the Indian Ocean. Our Egyptian brethren have 
adopted it to tight, their own political battle.* U should be a 
matter of pride to all of u.s that India is showing the way to 
other sister cou/itries. Non-violerd Non co-operation has 

ee,ase<l to he an Indian movement. It is fast hec oniii g an 

Asiatic moveinent and the day is not distant when t he con- 
seituieo of the world w ill ado])t non-violent Non co otKjration 
as a world weapon against universal injustice and untruth. 
AVho can deny the success of the si>irit of Non-co-operation 
moveuKuit in India after witnessing the cheerful s])irifc with 
which our \»()rkcrs ha\(' made and are making willing sacri- 
lict's fur cause of their country and are going to gaol in 

('V. r incieasiiig numbers with a smile on their ips? What is 
still more, not even this intense reju’ession has provoked vio¬ 
lence. it has only redoubled (he national determination. 
Every successive tit of re]>ressioii on the ])art of the Govern¬ 
ment, whether it was in connection with the confiscation of the 


^ In ttuir siiiiyglc for fra'dom tlie Egyptian i)eoplc, foiled in every 
;il(eni[»tot iirraed risislance to tl»e Hutish, at last adoptc<l noii-co-opcra- 
ticm, ilnnglt ii(>t stiietl^N non \iol»nt,)»y tlic end of PJlM, 
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Fatwa oi Jamaiat-ul-Ulama^ the famous Karachi trial, or the 
wholesale application of the Seditious Meeting Act, the 
Criminal Lai Amendment Act, or Section 144 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code, by means of which the right of association 
and the peaceful activities of the Volunteer Organisation 
together with the other elementary rights of Citizenship wore 
suppressed, have had but one effect, viz, the determination on 
the part of the people to continue their national activities and 
to persist in their demand. A ceaseless pilgrimage to the goal is 
kept up in vindication of the primary rights of citizenship in 
all the Northern Provinces of India as also in Maharastra and 
Andhra. The nation to-day realises the grimness and the 
gravity of the great struggle it is engaged in and is behaving 
with the cool determination worthy of heroes fighting for a 
noble cause. 

Nor is the time at which ve are waging this noble 
struggle inopportune. Not only is the conscience of Asia and 
Africa awake and active but there are signs, feeble no doubt 
yet full of hope and i)romise, that the conscience of Europe 
too is at last rousing itsclf from its long slumber. 

Prince’s visit. 

1 must add one word about the visit of His Loyal 
Highness the Prince of Wales. We have no quarrel with 
His Koyal Highness. But we do not want a bankrupt 
(Tovernmerit to re-establish it , fallen i)olitical credit by making 
a cai)ital out ol his Royal Highness’s visit. Nor is the country 
in a mood to accord the Prince a cordial welcome so long as 
the two sores of the Khilafat and the Punjab are still running 
and Swaraj is still unaltaiiwd. Wo, therefore, lesolved simply 
to refrain from taking part in the welcome to His Koyal 
Highness. And if there have been any regrettable incidents 
dth couse(iuent bitterness of spirit,the responsibility for it 
lies entirely at the door of the Government that betrayed 
such lamentable lack of sense and judgment and acted in a 
manner utterly unjustifiable. 

Success of Non-co-operation. 

Our critics say that the Non-co-operation movement 
has failed and in support of their statement point to the 
Government Educational Institutions, the ranks of the Title- 
holders, the members of the new Legislative Councils and the 
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Bcir of the \arious IJi^h Courts. My answer to that, if answer 
be still flooded after what, I have just said, is that so far as the 
Government Educational Institutions aio concerned, I would 
in\ite the attention of our critics to what the Vice Chariccllor 
of the Calcutta University had to say on the etFect of the 
Non-f o operation niovernent. That result was achieved in- 
spite of the fact tli.it wo had ii(»t made proiisions for a 
sullioiont, iiundier of National Colleges and National Schools 
for tlie students who hdt their institutions. As to the Title 
liolders and Members of the New ]^egislati\c Councils, the 
elas.ses which would naturally not be the first to rcsjiond to 
t^ucli an append, what is their position ? AVhere is their pres¬ 
tige to day ? It has fallen lower th in tin*, Czarist rouble.* I'he 
(biveriiinent ni:iy .--tiil maiiiifactiiro and ])lacc them in the 
market l>ut the public .'^ilnp]y does not Taro for them. Arid 
alter all it i.s the public opinion tliat gives tliem laluo and 
currency. As to tin* l.iwyers, it i.s true that with some noble 
(‘xce])!ions, they have not, as a class, resjioiided to our appeal 
as they ought to have done. But as wo develop our Paiichayat 
system, a work to which we have not been able to devote 
much of our tiim* and (uiergy, the legal ])ractitioners would 
{•0011 fall ill with the ]>ubli<‘ ojiinion. The ijuestion of the 
(n)vernnient servants i.s .-lightly ditfereiit and eomjiaring the 
niimher of resignations oiFered last wonth with the average 
for previous months we liave no reason to feel dissatisfied with 
llieprogr. ss non co-OfxuMtion is making in that direction, 
specially as the increased number of resignations is uikiucs- 
tionably the result of the policy of intensive rci>ression 
adopted by the Goiernmcnt. 

The Moderates and N. C. O. 

'riuo, there are s(nne of our ^toderate brothers, with 
enuiiic lo\e of our eommoii country in their hearts, who for 
w am of trill' .appreciation oi tl.c real nature of the struggle 
we are enf - 1 in .n,d the issues that it iuiolxes, have iiot 

let taken tlo’ir piopcr place in the national rai " .-i. But I feci 
Mii'i ti lt ii till' fire of patriotism is still r :ve in their 
I I art- j ;id 1 fi.U e^^nfldont that it w’ill not die, they wu'll 
s< v'li realise their mistake and will bo found taking the 


PiuU’T\lu‘lu'A (»f PaiM-’ii tlu'ohl ist r(tut>lr.nott b 

n 1cl nc \alii'. 
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place of their brothers whose names figure on the national 
Eoll of Honour.* 


Tragic Events in Malabar. 

I cannot close without referring to the tragic events 
that are daily taking place in Malahar and the prolonged 
agonies of our unfortunate Monlah brethren. And here I 
must make it quite clear that this question has two aspects ; 
one with reference to the Government in the country and the 
other with reference to the treatment by the .Moplahs of their 
Hindu brethren. As to the first, judging from the evidence 
before the public, one cannot help coming to the conclusion 
that the resjionsibility ot provoking these disturbances rests 
entirely on the shoulders of the Goveimmcnt. While as to 
the method adopted iii suppressing these, there will bo no 
thinking person in the country who will not condemn them. 
All of us who have had the ox))orience of Amritsar know the 
horrible nature of this ‘‘pacification.” It was only accidentally 
that the terrible train-tragedwas revealed to the public the 
other day ^ But how manj^ other tragedies tliero are that have 
not come to light ? 

As to our Hindu brethren who have been forcibly 
converted or have otherwise sn/rored at the hands of some of 
the Moplalis, I sympathise with them and there will he 
no Muslim worthy of the name who will not condemn this 
entirely un-Islamic act in the strongest possible terms. I feci 
sure tbit these stray incidents are the acts of a few misguidcfi 
individuals and that the rest of the Mo})Iahs are as ready and 
strong in condemning them as any of us hero. Still I should 
jiOt like the fair name of Islam to be tarnished in the slighost 
degree and I sincerely regret these deplorable incidents. 

Reaching the Goal 

liadies and gentlemen, our country is expfiriciicing 
terrible convulsions, but it requires no ])rophet to for::iell that 
these are the birth-pang of Young India that will revive the 
glorious traditions of this our ancient country and take Us 
proud place by the nations of the world. 


* l^)y tb('tiiTK* Ui(* CongTcbs was luldat AtiTnuIa>)a(l almost all the 
piouiimiit iiatloiiabsl lea^lois in linlia wen* clapped in (5o\t dadp. 



The Undelivered 

Presidential Address of 
Sj. C. R. Das 

[The following is the undelivered Presidential address 
of Mr. C. R. Das, the President elect of the Ahmedabad 
Congress, which was written just on the eve of his arrest 
by the Bengal Govt , and sent in fragments to Mahatma 
Gandhi with instructions to revise it and put it to shape,] 

Mr. Gliainnaij of the Ueceptioii Committeo and Delegates 
of the Indian National Congress :— 

We have ariived at a critical stage in our struggle with the 
liuroaiicracy : and it behoves us, every one of us, to search our 
hearts a?id to ask ourselves th(‘ question, “Do I stand for 
India in her i)res(‘nt struggleIt is because I stand for India 
tliat 1 liave res[)onded to >our unanimous call to-day. 1 thank 
yon for )our eontiden/'e in me ; hut. I warn you that 
I have no worldly wi.-dom to otFer you. I c(une fi'om a ^u*ty 
wliien has felt, the full ioreo of the wrath of the Government. 
Measures for stifling political life have been taken, as 1 believe, 
in order to coerce the people to recci\o His lvo>al High¬ 
ness the I'rinee of Wales : hut it is the im]>risoned soul of 
Caleiitta that will greet Hi.s Koyal Highness on the 2dth 
December. 1 eome from the struggle whndi has just begun in 
Calcutta, chastened and i)urilied : and, if J have no worldly 
wisdom to give, I at least bring before 3011 unbounded enthu¬ 
siasm, and a roKSuluto determination to see this struggle 
through. 

What IS our aim '!—Freedom t 

1 •think that at the very outset we ought to define onr 
attitude in relation to the present struggle. What is our aim? 
\\ hitlivr are we going? 1 think that most peo])le will agree 
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Miat we are out to secure freedoiu, freedom from foreign 
Subjection, freedom from foreign interference. It is as well, 
however, that we should have a clear grasp of what is meant 
by the word “Freedom."' In the first place it does not imply 
absence of all restraint. When I am forbidden to steal my 
neighbour’s purse or to trespass on my neighbour’s land, 
there is necessarily a restraint on my action : but there is no 
oi) posit ion between freedom and such restraint as has the 
sanction of the people behind it. In the second place, 
ireedom does not necessarily imply absence of the idea of 
<Jependence. Dependence there must be so long as we live 
in society, and need the protection of society ; and there is no 
necessary opposition between freedom and such dependence 
as i.^ willingly suffered by th(3 people. But though there is no 
necessary opposition between freedom and restraint, and 
freedom and dependence, it must bo remembered that restraint 
that does not deny freedom can only be such restraint as has 
the sanction of the people behind it : and dependence consis¬ 
tent with freedom can only bo such de.j>cndence as is willingly 
sUiTered by the i) 0 Oplo for its own protection. 

What then is freedom It is impossil)le to define the 
terra , but one may describe it as that state, that condition, 
which makes it possible for a nation to realize its own 
individuality and to evolve its own destiny. The history of 
mankind is full of stirring stories as to how nations have 
struck for freedom in order to keei> their nationalism and 
their individuality inviolate and untarnished. To take only 
.nodorn instances one may refer to Finland and Poland, 
Ireland, Fg} pt ami India. Each of tl.eso nations has olferod 
a determined resistance to the iniposition of a foreign culture 
\ipoii it. The history of theso nations has run on parallel 
lines. First, there is the protest ag.anst cultural comiuest; 
secondly, there is the desire for national education ; and lastly, 
there is the demand for its recognition as a separate organism 
with the power to work out its own destiny without any 
hindrarico from any foreign power. 

Western culture & Indian Nationalism. 

We stand then for freedom, because we claim the right to 
develop our own individuality and evolve our own destiny 
along our own lines, unembarrassed by what Western civiliza¬ 
tion has to teach us and unhampered by the institutions 
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which the West has imposed on us. But hero a voice 
interrupts me, tlio voice of Rabindraijath, the poet of India, 
lie says, “The Western culture is standing at our door ; must 
wo bo so iijhos])itablo as to turn it away or ought we not to 
acknowledge that in the union of the cultures of the Kast and 
Iho West is tlio salvation of the world f admit that if 
Indian nationalism has to live, it cannot afford to isolate itself 
from other nStions. But I have two observations to make to the 
criticism of Rabindranath :—first, we must have a house of our 
own before we can receive a guest ; and secondly, Indian 
culture must discover itsell before it can be rearly to assimilate 
AVostern culture. In my opinion, there can bo no true 
assimilation before freedom comes, c^lthough there may be, as 
there has been, a sla\ish imitation. The cultural comiuest 
of India is all but comi>leto ; it was the inevitable result of her 
political comiuest. India must resist it. 8ho must vibrato 
with national lilo ; and then wo may talk of the union of the 
two civilizations. 

I must dispose of another obi'cction, this time of my 
Moderote friends. “You concede,'’ I hear them say, “that 
frt‘.ei1om is not an end in itself, but a moans to an end, the 
end liciin', self realisation, self-dependence, soH-control ; why 
not work out your (lestiny witliin the British Kmpire?” My 
answer is that so long as imh’a occnjiies the position of a 
dejiendent in the British Brnjiire, so long tln3 task cannot ho 
under!alum, (^o into tbe villages, the ho.‘s'( of India, and see 
tin* life that is liver! by the .i\ere.ge, Indian, 'idiey are sturdy 
men and fearless men ; they are men of whom any country 
would },o [n’ond ; hut t he degradef ion that must inevitably 
follo\> bubjcvdiou is writ large on their brow, and their lot is 
made. u\' ov caste troubles, petty sr]uab'; les and endless ' 
])ui\^uil of litigaiioii for litigation’s sake. WluTe are iiou the 
im'iluliuus that made them self-dependent and self-contained 
\\ (icre ii^ the liie that enabled them to earn their livelihood 
and yet left them live to worship the Goa of their fathers ? 

1 assert that once a nation passes into suhicction, degeneration 


At t'uih pi 1 Mul the altitude of the great I'oct to\\ards M. Gandhi’s 
iiHU’rnu nt ^^as llujs—he ^^as against non-co-op( ration, rgamst (aen 
iiat loualism, w Ipch according to liim was a narrow^ and barren creed. 
In Ills world-tour gist preceding this period tlie poet had‘persistenly 
pivaelird tor a su[>( i national humanism. 
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must inevitably set in attacking the very life-blood of that 
nation. Its effect is to be seen not in this sphere or that 
sphere but in every sphere of the nation’s activity. Economically, 
the British rule has hxd a disastrous effect on our national 
well-being. Mr. K. C. Dutt and after him Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya* have shown how deliberately the destruction 
of our national industry, the spinning and weaving industry, 
was planned. Who can contemplate with equanimity that 
every y«'ar many crores of rupees go out of Ijidia without 
corresponding advantageMorally, we are becoming a nation 
of slaves, and have ac<[uired most vices of the slave. We 
speak the language of the master, and ai)o his manners ; and 
we rush with alacrity to adopt his institutions while our own 
institutions lie languishing in the villages. IiitolJectually, we 
have become willing victims to the imposition of a foreign 
culture on us ; and the himiliation is cornph'to when we are 
d(dil)('ratcly breaking away from the pas^", recognising no virtue 
in its continuity. “But then,’’ say my Moderate friends, 
“Hovv can you hope to win freedom until you have elevated 
the people ' ” If I am right in my diagnosis that the present 
condition of India, material, moral aiul iniellcctual, is the 
direct re'snlt of the foreign rule in India, then it must follow 
that so long as our subjcctio/i continues, so long thrre is no 
hope of recov(5ry. You may, of course, tackle side problems, 
as we are trying to do. You may infuse such enthusiasm 
amongst the pooplt 3 as may bo of great assistance to you in 
your ])oli(ic/iI campaigns. But Ixdicve n.uq it is the fliscase 
that you must tight, and not the outward symptoms of tho 
disease. 

I object then to the perpetuation of British domination 
as in my opinion it i.s impossible to find tho fulfilment of our 
nationality, our individuality, our pcrsoi\‘dity so long as that 
dominatiofi continues. In arriving at this conclusion I have 
entirely ignored tho character of tho British rule in India.s 
That rule may be good or bad, it may be conceded that it in 
partly good and partly bad, but my conclusion is based on 
the view that there is inherent in subjection something whief 
iu^vxTes national life and hampers its growth and self- 
fulfilment. Whether within tho Empire or outside it, India 


■^Sc ‘0 Malaviya’s Minute of Dissent to tlu‘ lihlustrial t'unimisHion 
Peport li)P.) Ill tli(‘ tnflian Annual lic^Mster 1 ()]*). 
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must have freedom so that she may realize her individuality 
and evolve her destiny without help lor hindrance from the 
British people. 

What are the methods ? 

I now come to the question. What are the methods 
which wo ought to adopt in our fight with the Bureaucracy ? 
There are three, and o?ily three methods, that 1 know oi : — 
(l) armed resistance, (2) oo operation with the Bureaucracy 
in the councils that have been established under the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, and (3) non-violent non oo operation. 
The first 1 must dismiss as beyond the range oi ])ractical 
politics. Kven if it were not so, on principle I am opposed 
to violence. We must then choose between co operation and 
n m co o]jeration. 

I confess that in consid(‘riiig llie (|ue.stion of cooperation, 
I am not a little troubled )»y the fact that some of our leaders 
who assisted at the birth of political life in India are ranged 
against us on the question. I therefore propose to consider 
some of the arguments that are advanced against us by these 
supporters of the Government of India Act; and in doing so 
I shall consider, first, whether the freedom of the Indian 
nation, that is to say, its right to develop its own individuality 
and evolve its own destiny, has been recognised in the Act; 
secofidly, whether the Act cither ext)ressly or hy necessary 
implication gives oven the beginnings of responsilde Govern¬ 
ment to the Indian i>eopie ; and lastly, whether the legislature 
has any contiol, effective or otherwise, over the p\irse. 

Government of India Act’ criticised. 

Now the Preamble of the Act is the key to the situation. 
“Whereas it i.s the declared policy of Parliament”: so the 
Preamble runs. What is the declared policy of Parliament.? 
To recognise the inherent right of the Indians to responsible 
government ? Not at all. To recognise the inherent right of 
India to be treated as a free and ecjual partner of the 
commonwealth of nations known as the BritishTlmpire? Not 
at all. But, mark the timid concession to the rights of India, 
“To provide for the increasing association of Indians in 
every branch of hidiaii administration, and for the gradual 


" Tl)v text of the Act will l)c found in tlic Annual Bogister 1921. 
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devolopmont of self-governing institutions with a view to the 
progressive realization of responsible government in British 
India as an integral part of the Empire/' I do not think a 
more halting concession could ever bo made to the rights of 
a people. Now, ih there anything in the Preamble to compel 
the British Parliament to recognise India, at any time, as a 
free and equal partner of the British Empire ? I think not. 
“Progressive realization of responsible government in British 
India”! These are vague words, and they will not, at any 
time, tax the ingenuity of a British statesman. Omitting 
the second paragraph and coming to the third, vve find “that the 
time and manner of each advance can be determined only by 
Parliament, upon whom responsibility lies for the welfare 
and advancement of the Indian ])eoi)les/’ Mark tin'- word 
“people^”, not “i)eople”, an assertion by the Parliament that 
India is not one, but many. I, for one, am not, ]>re)>ared to 
submit to the insidt oirer‘'d to hnlia in the third paragraph 
of the Preamble, and 1 feel bound to protest n,gainst it. Wc 
are quite piepare*] to undertake the resi)onsibility for the 
wmlfare and advancement of the Indian people (not peoples), 
and I altogether deny that a foreign Parliament can possibly 
discharge its ros])onsibilitie6 in relation to a subject nation. I 
resent the doctriije that the Parliament is to determine the 
time and rn inner of each advance, and I say that the whole 
object/ of the legislation, as disclosed in the third paragraph 
of the Preamble, is to ])erpetuato the domination of the 
British Parliament, which I caimot for a moment accei)t. I he 
fourth paragraph holds out a distinct threat : “And whereas 
the action of Parliament”, so it says, “in such matters must 
be guided by the cooperation received from those on whom 
new opportunities of service will be conferred, and by the 
extent to which it is found that confidence can be reposed in 
their sense of responsibility”.—In other words, if we are good 
boys, and if we satisfy the Briti'^li Parliament that wo have a 
sense of responsibility, then the British Parliament will con¬ 
sider whether we ought not to have a further instalment of 
reforms. In other words wo are perpetual infants, and the 
British Parliament is our sole guardian. 

Freedom is my birthright. 

Ladies and gentlemen, 1 have very great respect for the 
opinion of my political opt)onents, but I cannot accept the 
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fundamental principle on which the Reform Act is based. 

1 think that we should preserve our self-esteem, whatever the 
stage of our i)rogress may be. I think that we should solemn¬ 
ly declare in open Congress, that freedom is inherent in every 
/lation and that India has and pos.sess 0 s the right to develop 
her own individuality and to evolve her own destiny unham¬ 
pered by whal the British l^lrliamellt has decided or may 
decide for us. 1 think wo should recognize that any power 
that in any way hampers or embarrasses the self-realization 
and self-fulfilment of the Indian nation is an eneniy of India 
and must as such bo resisted. I am willing to co operate 
with England, but on one condition only, that she recognises 
this inherent right of India.* That recognition you will not 
find anywhere in the Government of Ijulia Act, and 1 for one 
will not bo a party to the perj>etuation of British domination 
in India. But my moderate friends tell me, that though the 
freedom of the Indian ])cople, in the sense in which I under¬ 
stand the teim, has not been recognised in the Act of Parlia- 
m -nt, still, if W(‘. work the reforms, it will not be in the ])ower 
of Parliament to withhold that freedom. I do not doid>t the 
wifedom of my fricuuls nor deny their patriotism ; but the 
(|uestion, in my ()])inion, is entirely irrelevant. My position 
is this, that however willing 1 may be to enter into a com¬ 
promise with the English Government in matters of detail, 
ami 1 aUi wdlling to make great sacrillcos, 1 will not enter 
into any compromise on the question which I hold to be 
fundamental. Freedom is birthright, and 1 demand a 

recognition of that right, not by in.slalineiits iior in compart¬ 
ments, Imt w hole and entire. I do not doubt that victory will 
1)C on our side ; but supposing we fail, wm w'ould at least 
have piavsorved iiiviohite our national self-respect and dignity, 
w’o svould at any rate have repudiated the insult on wdiich the 
Government of India Act is based. The ditrerenco between 
the Indian National Congress and the Ministers who are work- 
ii’g the Reforms Act seems to m(3 to ])e fundamental, in that 
the former has its eye tixed on the ultimate and w^ould reject 
as essentially talse anything that dues not recogidse the 
freedom of the Indian people ; whereas the latter have their 


'J’lii.s lb a po.st-war (•\(>tuti(»n of national'stic consciousness common 
to all tli(* ousla\< (I count I U‘b ; Trdaml, Egypt and India, So, t4»o, bant 
\\ \ al**ra of Ivclaiul. 
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eyes fixed on the departments of which they are in char^^^o, 
and hope to attain freedom through the siiocossful working 
of those departments. 

The Position of the Indian Ministers. 

I will now consider whether the Act. gives even the 
hoginnings of responsible govormuont to Indi;i, and whether 
the Legislature has any control over the purse. The two 
questions must bo considered togeth(‘r. It is the view of the 
Moderates in Bengal that out of seven members of the Bengal 
Government, five are Indians. The view is entirely orroiicoiis. 
I think I am right in saying that i)rovir;cos arc governed, in 
relation to reserved subjects, liy the Ocvernor-in-Conncil, 
and in relation to transferred subject^, liy the Governor acting 
with Ministers. The .statute makes no provision whatever for 
the joint deliberation by the (iovernor and his Council and 
his Ministers sitting together, except in regard to i)roposals 
for taxation and borrowing, and the framing of proposals for 
expenditure of public money. In regard to the reserved 
subjects, and these are subjects which are of vital importance 
to us as a nation in our struggle for political lilicrty, the 
Ministers have no voice whate\or. 1 think I am right in 
saying that they are the duml) spectators of the fight that is 
now going on lietwoon us and the Government. They are not 
part of the Government to consider whether, in relation to the 
non-co-operation movement, a repressive policy should or 
should not bo initiated in the country. I'heir advice will not 
bo sought when the local Government has to consider the 
([uestion whether Mahatma Gandhi ought or ought not to be 
arrested. If 1 am right in my view as to the position of the 
Ministers in relation to the reserved subjects, then 1 suggest 
to my moderate friends that they are under an entire 
misappiehension when they say that a majority of the 
members of the Government are Indians. The truth is that 
in relation to the reserved subjects the Indian element is in 
a minority and cannot alfect the policy of the Government in 
the slightest degree, provided the Governor and the English 
members of the Council combine against it. 

I have now to consider the position of the Ministers and 
the relation between the Ministers and the Legislature in 
regard to the transferred subjects. My first point is, that it 
is a mistake to suppose that any “subject^' has been 
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transferred to the Ministers. I concede that certain depart¬ 
ments have been transferred, but 1 maintain that they have 
been transferred subject to the encumbrances created by a 
century of bureaucratic rule, and the Ministers have no 
power whatever to discharge those encumbrances. I will 
at once make my meaning clear. Now Medical administra¬ 
tion is an important department of the State ; and so is Public 
Health. These departments, I understand, have been trans¬ 
ferred to the Ministers, and the Minister, provided he has 
complete control of the “subject,” is in a position to confer a 
lasting benefit on the community. But what is the position ? 
1'he Minister has no elFective control over the officers who 
run the departments, and no voice whatever in the selection 
ot his own otiicers. It is a peculiar circumstance in the 
history of the bureaucratic rule in India that whenever the 
]>eoplo have cried for something essential to their e^xistonce, 
the Government has given them eA|)eTisive administration, 
expensive offices and expensive buildings instead. The test 
whether the “subject” has boon transferred to the Minister is 
this : Is the Minister for Health under the law in a position 
to take up this attitude, “J will recast the whole system under 
which these departments have hitherto been administered. 

1 will abolish the Indian Medical Service, and employ local 
agencies who would know how to disinfect a well and what 
steps to take in the case of an epidemic. I will then have 
more money to spend on the needs of the ])oople’^ ? But, 
no ’ This attitude the Act denies to him, and yet it is said 
that the subject has been transferred to him. One of the 
Ministers in India described his position in bitter terms in 
the course of a Council debate. He complained that if he 
applied to the Medical department or the Sanitary depart¬ 
ment for doctors to meet an emergency, they said to him in 
reply, “Wo have no doctors.” if he took the responsibility 
of sending doctors to the affected area, the Medical depart¬ 
ment said to him ; “Wo do not recognise your doctors, and 
you must pay them out of your own pocket”. When I point 
out to you that the Minister in (|uestion is the Minister in 
charge of the Medical department and Sanitary department, 
you will grasp the full significance of the “transfer of subjects” 
that has taken place under the Act. Well might a Minister 
exclaim, as one actually did, “Silver and gold have I none, 
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but of such as I hivo I give inio tlioe'', tint is, sympitby. 
lie arlded that ho could only give sympathy, booauso tho 
purse was held by somebody else, that is to say, tho Fiuaiico 
Member. 

The Control over the Purse 

This brings me to a (piostion of groat importanco, and 
that is whether the liOgislature has any control over tlie purse. 
The Moderates maintain tho aflirmiMve of tho proposition ; 
I maintain the negative. I shall presently refer to tho 
provisions of the Act to support my position ; but 1 have 
a witness of undoubted ])Osition and r(‘speetal)ility in my 
favour, whose evidence I should like to place before you. 
In tho course of the general discussion on tho Budget in one 
of the Councils, a Minister said as lollows • “The t wo ])oor 
men who have Immui ])ut down here as Ministers are ]>resuTned 
to be elotlual with all the powers of Ministers in the House 
of Commons, and thereton‘ they are called ui)on to account 
for everything for which perhaps a Minister in the House of 

Commons is responsible.The Minister here begins his 

life by getting a dole of money that is given by those who 
are in charge of the whole administration.” The (piestion is 
whether the Moderates are right or tho Minister in (piestion is 
right. Both may be wrong ; but both cannot be right. 

Under the rules framed under the Government of India 
Act, the framing of proposals for expenditure in regard to 
Transferred and Reserved Bul)jocts is a matter of agreement 
between the Members of the Fxocutive Council and the 
Ministers ; but if they do not agree as to the a}uportionmont. 
of funds between Reserved and Transferred departments 
respectively, tho Governor has tho power to allocate the 
revenues and balances of the province between Reserved and 
Transferred Subjects by specifying the fractional proportions 
of the revenues and balances which shall be assigned to each 
class of subject. What, then, is the position ? The moderates 
proudly assert that tho majority of Members of the Govern¬ 
ment are Indians. If that were so, one would expect the 
question of apportionment to be decided in accordance with 
the view of the majority ; but that is not done, because the 
entire scheme is based on the distrust of the Ministers. 
We have, therefore, this result that if the Members and tho 
Ministers are unable to come to an agreement, the matter is 
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decided by the Governor who may act either in accordance 
with his own discretion or in accordance with the report of 
an authority to 1)0 appointed by the Governor-General in this 
l)ohalf on the applicatioii of the Governor. 

This is the impossible position in which the Minister is 
placed by the scheme framed under the Act; but what is 
the position of the CounciH Has it any power 1o say, “We 
require the funds to bo apportioned in the way wo suggest 
and not according to the proposal made by the Government ? 
Can it say, “ We require you to spend so much to fight 
malaria or so much for primary education’'? The Act 
un(loul)todly gives power to the council to refuse its assent to 
a demand or to reduce the amount therein referred to either 
by a reduction of the whole grant by the omission or reduc¬ 
tion of any of the items of expenditure of which the grant 
is composed, but this is suiqoct to an important proviso, 
viz. that the local Government shall have power, in relation 
to any such demand, to act as if it had been assented to, 
notwithstanding the withholding of such assent or the 
reduction of the amount therein referred to, if the demand 
relates to a reserved subject, and tlio Governor certifies that 
the expenditure provided for by the demand is essential to 
the discharge of his resi'onsibility for the subject. This, 
according to the Moderates, is the etrective control which the 
Legislature has over the ]uirse. It has no ]K)wer whatever 
to say in what proiuirtion the revenue of the country should 
bo allocated between Keservod and Transferred departments 
respectively ; it has no control whatever over the revenue 
allocated to the Keserved Subjects. All that it can do is to say 
to the Ministers, “We refuse our assent to your demand ”, or, 
“We reduce the amount referred to in your demand either 
by a reduction of the whole grant or by the omission or 
reduction of any of the items of expenditure of which the 
grant is composed.” It is ridiculous to describe the limited 
control exercisable by the Council in relation to the Transferr¬ 
ed Subjects as “an effective control over the purse”. 

In administrative matters, the position of the Minister is 
no better. The Act [provides that in relation to transferred 
subjects, the Governor shall be guided by the advice of his 
Ministers, unless he sees sufficient cause to dissent from their 
opinion, in which case ho may require action to bo taken 
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otherwise than in accordance with that advice. In a dispute 
between the Minister in charge of the r)ei)artnient of Health 
and his otiicer on a (juostion of polic}^, it is ])ossible for the 
Governor to support the oflicor against the Minister. In 
matters of legislation in relation to the Transferred Subjects 
there is in theory some power in the legislature, but in ])rac- 
tico the tinance department, controlled by a member of the 
Executive Council, would have the last word on the subject ; 
for 1 can conceive of no legislation which does not involve 
expenditure of money, and it is the duty of the finance 
department (of which, bo it remembered, the Minister is 
not a Mem1)or) to examine and advise on the scheme of 
the now expenditure for which it is proposed to make pro 
vision in the estimates. 

In regard to the whole scheme, it is legitimate to ask, 
“Does it secure even the elementary rights which every 
citizen under any civilised Government possesses? Is 
lopressivo legislation impossible under the Act, except 
with the consent of the people? Does it give to the ])eop]o 
the right to repeal the roi)ressive legislation which disgraces 
the Statute book of India? Has a repetition of the 
Punjab atrocities been made impossible ?” 1 think I am right 

in saying, that in regard to all these matters the position 
is exactly the same as it was before the Reform Act. 

No Peace with Dishonour. 

This, then, is the scheme wliich is being worked by 
the Ministers, and we have been solemnly assured })y the 
Moderates that the beginnitig of 8waraj is he found 
in the scheme. Much as I would like to end all unnecessary 
conllict, I cannot recommend to you the accei^tance of the 
Act as a basis for co-operation with the Government. 
I '' *11 not purchase peace with dishonour, and so long as 
the Preamble to the Government of India Act stands and 
our right, our inherent right to regulate our own affairs, 
develop our own individuality and evolve our own destiny, is 
not recognised, 1 must decline to consider any terras of peace. 

The only method, therefore, of warfare open to us 
is nomco-operation, and that is the programme which wo 
adopted at two successive Congresses. We are devoted to 
the doctrine of non co-operation, and you will not expect me 
to discuss its ethics. But there are friendly critics whose 
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doubts we ought to dispel, if it is in our power to do so. 
They say that iho doctrine of non-co-operation is a doctrine 
of negation, a doctrine of despair ; they stand aghast at 
tlio narrowness, the exclusiveness which such a doctrine 
iini)lies ; and they draw our attention to the trend of political 
ov(‘nt.3 in the world, and they ask us whether there is any 
hope for a nation that is tleterminod to live a life of 

isolation. 

Whal IS Non-co-operation. 

1 feel ]>ound to answer the unestions which have been 

raised by these, critics, and, in doing so, 1 must ask myself 

the (juesfion, “What is Non-cooperation?” 1 find it 
easier to answer th(‘ (lucstion by considering for a moment 
what is not non co o]>eration. Non-co-operation is not a 

refusal to coo]>orate with the English people because they 
are English ^x'Ojdc Non co operation does not advocate a 
policy of se]»aration, a I'olicy of isolation. Indeed in our 
confiict with the forc^‘s oi injustice and unrighteousness., 
we are not forgetting IJim, to quote the words of Ravindranath, 
“AVho is without distinction of class or colour, aid 
W ho with his varied makes true provision for the 

inherent need of oai h and every class.” But before we 
can join the forcM s oi the world in the missionary enterprise 
to uplift humanity, it is at least neccs.^ary that wo should 
find fulfilment vi self-realization and self-development ; for 
it is ojily as a nation that has realised itself that wo can 
hope to be of any service to humanity. Let us consider 
tlm matter for a moment. Our philo.sophy recognises that 
there i.s an essential unity behind all diversities, and that 
these diversities, ''J^aichitrya'' if 1 may use that expression, 
constitute tin? ''lAla'' of the Supreme Reality. The 
whole object ol human endeavour, as 1 understand it, is to 
r(‘conci]e these erdless diversities so as to atlirm the 
Suprenu'. lu'ality. God's JaIi requires that every mani¬ 
festation must have an unhampered growth. Every nation 
on the lace of (he cartli re[»resents such a manifestation. Like 
the various flowers in a garden (he nations must follow their 
own laws and work out their own destiny, so that in the end 
they might each and all contribute to the life and culture of 
humanity. Jnordcr that humanity may he served, the ultimate 
Unity jcali/cd, that essential something v\hich distinguishes 
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one nation from another, which 1 may describe as the indivi¬ 
duality of the nation, must have unfettered growth. This is 
the essence of the doctrine of nationalism for which men have 
been ready to lay down their lives. Nationalism is not an 
aggressive assertion of its individuality, distinct and separate 
from the other nations, but it is a yearning for self-fulfilment, 
self-determination and self-realization as a part of the scheme 
of the universal humanity by. which alone humanity can fulfil 
itself, determine itself and realize itself. Non-co-operation 
therefore, though it does not refuse co-operation with the 
English because they are English, will refuse to co-operate 
with any power or institution which embarrasses in any way 
the growth of the individuality of the Indian nation or ham¬ 
pers its self-fulfilment. Non-co-operation again does not reject 
western culture because it is western. But it recognises that 
there must be reiection in order that there may be whole¬ 
hearted acceptance. The cry for national education is not a 
protest against foreign education. But it is a protest against 
the imposition of foreign culture on India. Subjeetion is hard 
to boar, whether it be political or cultural ; and indeed, as 
history shows, cultural subjection must inevitably follow in the 
wake of political subjection. Our desire for national educa¬ 
tion is only an endeavour to establish a continuity with the 
past and to enthrone our culture in our hearts. The doctrine 
that we preach does not exclude any light that may come from 
outside ; but we say to those who care to listen to us, “ First 
light the lamp that lies neglected in your home ; look into the 
past and realise your i)resent i)osition in the lights of the past ; 
and then face the world with courage and receive whatevt r 
light that may come from outside.'’ 

Doctrine of Non-co-operation. 

What then is Non-co-operation 1 cannot do better than 
quote the eloquent words of Mr. Stokes “It is the refusal lo 
be a party to a i)reventable evil ; it is the refusal to accept or 
have any part in injustice; it is the refusal to acquiesce in 
wrongs than can be righted, or to submit to a state of affairs 

* An American Missionary in India who foil under the spell of Mr. 
(iandhi’s philosophy, became his follower and a strong non-co-operator, 
wo.iung amongst the poor labourers of India for tlu ir uplift, and was 
subsequently sent to jail by Ibe tlovt. on a ehargo of sedition. 
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which is maiiifostly inconsistent with the dictates of righteous¬ 
ness. And, as a consequence, it is the refusal to work with 
those who on grounds of interest or oxi>odiency insist upon 
committing or pcri)etnating wrong.’' 

But it is argued that the whole doctrine is a doctrine 
of negation, a doctrine of desi)air. I agree that in form 
the doctrine is one of negation, but I maintain that 

in snl)stancc it is one of atlirmation. We break in order 
to build ; wo destroy in order to construct ; we reject in 
order to accept. This is the whole history of human en- 

doa\our. If subjection be an c\il, then wo are bound to 
jion-eo operate witli cveiy agency that seeks to perpetuate 
our sulqeetioii. That is a negation ; but it aifirins our 

d(’4ermination to bo free, to win our liberty at any cost. 
Nor do 1 agree that the doctrine is one of despair. It 
is a doctrine of hope and of confulonco and of unbounded 

faith in its ellicacy. One has only to look at the faces of 
the sufferers as they are led to lU’ison to realise that victory 
is already ours. It is not for nothing that Shaukat Ali and 
Mahomed Ali, co\u'agcous and resourceful, have lived and 
suffered. It is not for nothing that Lnj])at Kai, one of the 
bravest of s])irils that over faced the sun, flung the order 
of the Bureaucracy in its face, and marched boldly into the 
]>ri.son that awaited him. It is not for nothing that Motilal 
Nehru, that i>riuce amongst men, spurned the riches that 
were his, and defied the order that would enslave him, refus¬ 
ing no paiji that the malice of power could invent. Time will 
]iot ])ermit me to read to you all the names that are inscribed 
on tlio roll of honour ; Init 1 must not forget to mention 
llie students mIio are at once the hope and the glory of the 
Motherland. I, who have been privileged to watch the 
current of i)olitical life in its very centre, can testify to the 
wondorf\il courage and unflinching devotion disjdayed by the 
students. Theirs is the ins})iration behind the movement, theirs 
the victory. They are the torch-bearers of the time; they 
are the pilgrims on the road. If sutfering has been their lot, 
victory is their due. 

I’liis, then, is the ])hilosophy on which the non-co opera¬ 
tion movement is liased : to defy with absolute constancy 
the liOslilc pow ers that would hamper in any way cur growth 
and selfTullilment as a nation, to keep its e^iI always in view, 
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not hating the power, but recognising its evil as an evil and 
refusing no suffering that the malice of that power can invent. 

I admit, gentlemen, that the ideal is very high, but I maintain 
that it is the only method which wo can adopt for the early 
establishment of Swaraj. It requires no wisdom to see that if 
every one of us withdraws our helping hand from the machine 
that is relentlessly working to prevent our growth and self- 
realization as a nation, the machine must of necessity stop its 
work. We are told, however, that once the machine of 
government stops its work, wo shall bo swept away by the 
forces of disorder and reaction. There is a simple answer to 
this argument. The non co-operation movement can never 
hope to succeed, unless our forces are properly organised, 
and the ethics of the movement properly understood by 
the nation. If they are not understood, the (luestion will not 
arise, for we cannot then hope to carry the struggle to a 
successful termination ; but if they arc understood, then the 
inherent strength of the movement will prevent anarchy and 
bloodshed. But I cannot disguise from myself the fact that 
there have been disturbances in Bombay in the course of our 
propaganda. We must accept responsibility for such distur¬ 
bances and frankly admit that, to the extent to which there has 
been violence, intimidation and coercion, we may bo said to 
have failed. But what is the remedy Surely not to abjure 
our faith, but to see that the faith is piopeily understood. 
Bloodshed and disorder have been associated with every great 
movement that has taken place—the spread of Christianity 
for instance. But is it to bo argued, that because in the 
spread of a New Idea there is danger of disorder end distur- 
ban«'o as it comes info conflict with old ideals and the old view 
of life, the missionaries must of necessity stay their hand and 
decline to carry the Light they fed? Such an argument is 
not worth a moment's consideration. You may argue, if you 
like, that our doctrine has not yet been understood by the 
people. You may argue, if you choose, that our programme 
ought to be revised in the light of the disturbances which have 
tak ni place in Bombay. But the fact that disturbances have 
in fact taken place in a single small area is no argument 
against the essential truth of our mo^ement. We must m^et 
the situation with courage ai.d devise means to prevent the 
recurrence of those disturbances : but I cannot and I will 
not advise you to stay your hand from the non co operation 
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movemont. The fact that India has remained calm in spite 
the recent' arrests shows that the Bom})ay lesson has gone 
home. The recent manifestation of courage, endurance and 
remarkable self-control* has in my opinion demonstrated the 
efficacy and thu necessity of non-violent non-co operation. 
Ami nothing can sto\> our onward march if the same spirit is 
still further developed and retained to the end. 

A question to Lord Reading 

Jjadies and gentlemen, the success of our movement has 
made a deo]) impressioji on the Bureaucracy, if we may judge 
by the repressive j)olicy which it has initiated and is carry¬ 
ing into elFect. I oliservc that His Excellency the Viceroy! 
objects to the policy being described as “repressive,"’ but I 
have yet to know that the Seditious Meetings Act and the 
Indian Criminal Ijaw x\mendmont Act are part of the ordi¬ 
nary Criminal law of the land. Indeed, if 1 am not mistaken, 
these were two of the Acts that were considered hy the Com¬ 
mittee 1 appointed to examine repressive legislations. It is true 
that the Committee consisting of an Indian Chairman and 
six Indian Members out of eight were unable to recommend 
the repeal of these two Acts. Tht;y have oidy shown what 
confidence can be reposed in their sense of responsibility. But 
the fact remains that the Acts weie treatc^d as repressive laws 
and discussed as such. Lord Reading is ol)viously in error in 
suggesting, as he has done, that the arrests now being made 
in Calcutta and in other ])arts of India ai-e under the 
ordinary criminal law of I lie land. His l{\('ellcnoy asserts 
that there are organised attempts to challenge the law, and 
he does not understand what purpose is served by flagrant 

The Otlicial aiul Anglo*linlian view was thal (‘aliiin^bs was due to 
tlu- police roprcsMikn. 

t \"ulo Ij(ml heading’s < alcut fa s|>(tcIi*‘s ni n j«l\ lotiic Modcrat«*s 
aii<i tli(‘ Mahni^a l)ci>ut itious of Drcciiiht r uist; on the ov<* of the 

Prince of \Val(*s’ v’alcutta visit wIk-ii Mr. Das and almufet iiP tlu* pro- 
rniiu'nt Donguss leaders, iiuludii.g .siworal lUiiiiali ladus, were arrested 
and pul into jjoI See A. ll. P.cj2, Pact I- Imha in lh2l-22. 

I A tUniimittee of tlu* Inqurial Lcgiblutive Asbc mUy, presided over 
hy Dr Sapru of tlu* (lovt of India, reeomnieiuh d tlio ri jual of ilie infamous 
l*ri*ss Act, the Uowlatt Aci an<l other ropressiAe Aets but not thtse also 
Tlu* Doniiuittei consistf-d of ultra-medtrate liuharis ('idy wlio were v(*Ty 
niiudi against M. (landin' and tlu* Immanitanan mass movement lu* was 
leading. 
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breaches of the law for the purpose of challenging the Oovern- 
ment and in order to compel* arrest. I would, with all 
respect, put one question to His Excellency. If Japan planted 
her national flag on Australia and gave Australia such 
freedom and such constitution as we enjoy under Great Britain, 
neither more nor less, what would His Excellency’s advice 
be to the Australians, if they were determined to win free¬ 
dom at all costs? And if Japan promulgated repressive laws 
without the sanction of the Australians, prohibiting meetings 
and declaring as unlawful all voluntary associations through 
which alone the Australians could have to work for national 
regeneration, what would His Excellency’s advice be to the 
Australians, supposing they solemnly agreed to defy 
such laws and disregard the orders issued under such 
laws ? I venture to think that His Excellency does not 
understand* the situation wich has arisen in India ; there¬ 
fore ho is puzzled and perplexed. Rightly or wrongly, the 
Congress has adoi>ted the policy of non co operation as the 
only legitimate political weapon available for its use. That 
is not breaking the law. Rightly or wrongly, the Congress 
has decided to boycott foreign goods, and especially foreign 
cloth. That is not breaking the law. Rightly or wrongly, 
the Congress has decided to boycott the visit of Mis Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales. That is not breaking the 
law. Now, in what way is the Congress to carry on its ^^ork 
except through the voluntary organisations which you have 
])roclaimod under the Indian Criminal law Amendment 
Act ? In striking at these voluntary organisations, you strike at 
the Congress ])ropaganda which, you are bound to admit, 
is not unlawful. Why should it puzzle Your Excellency, 
assuming you credit us with the same amount of patriotism 
which you have, that we have soleuuily resolved to disobey 
your orders and court imprisonment ? I assort that it is you 
who have broken the law and not we. You have transgressed 
the law which secures to every subject freedom of si)ccch and 
action, so long as the speech and the action do not offend 
against the ordinary criminal law of the land. You have 


^ His Exctlleiicy, and the hug tiair of Biitihii ctticials, r, 

maintained that Mr Das and liis pail} (Pd not ui <1( i.'-tjuid tlie dai.^eious 
situation towards \^ hich Jiaiia \^aB drifi ii.j;—aiiiMlud * 1h(' iPitish vtie 
here to save India & Indians ! 
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iraTisgres,sed iho law which secures ta the subject the un' 
restricted right to hold meetings, so long as these meetings do 
not dogonerato into unlawful assemblies. These are the 
common law rights of the subject which you have trans¬ 
gressed, and 1 would remind Vour Excellency that it is on 
the due observance of those elementary rights that the allegi¬ 
ance of the subject doi)onds. 

But then, it is said that those associations interfere with 
the administrations of the law and with the maintenance of 
law and order. If they do, then the ordinary criminal 
law is there, and it ought to be sufficient. I have heard of 
no instance of violence in Calcutta* certainly none was 
reported to the police. Charge.s of violence can be investi¬ 
gated, and therefore they were not made. But charges of 
throat and intimidation are easy to make, because they cannot 
bo investigated. I would ask the authorities one question : 
Was any case of threat or intimidation reported to the 
police 1 has the local Government found, on enquiry, that 
quite apart from general allegationst which can easily be made, 
there wore siiecilic cases of threat or intimidation practised 
by the non-co-operators on the “ loyalists'^ of Calcutta ? An 
linglish Journalist, signing himself as “ Nominis Umbra, 
gave as his opinion to an English paper in Calcutta that the 
hartal was willingly acquiesced in by the people. We read 
in “ A Ditcher's diary” in (Jaintal of the 24th November last : 
“ The people surrendered at discretion, but it was imi)ossible 
for a careful observer not to see that not only were they for 
the most i)art willing victims of new zoolum, but also that 
they exulted in the discomfiture of the Sirkar.” If that bo so, 
then what case is there for the declaration under Sec. IG of 
the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act ? W as the position 
in Calcutta o.n the 17th Novrmlier last worse than the 
l)Osition in hJigland ^ hen a big strike is in progress ? And 
is it suggested that there resides any pow er in the Cabinet 


Tins ri'Jers to the icmarkaLn JtAlJTAL m (’iileutta on 17th Kov. 
11)21 on the flay of the 1‘riiice of A\ ules’ landij g in Ihmbay. 

t Tiiese were made by the Anglo-Indians and European Meichants 
and sonic of tlic titled Indians bashing in (tficial siin-sbiiu' wliofdt 
greatly irritated at tlic success of the peacclul HaUTAL of 17tli No’sember 
so marvellouslv organised by the non-co-operators and Khilafatists of 
(^aleutta. Sc'c^lNDIAlN ll»2l-22. 
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of England to put down a strike and prevent picketing ? 
No, gentlemen, the real object of the application of the 
Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act is not to protect 
society against the throats and intimidation of the non-co- 
operators, but to crush the Congress and the non-co-opera¬ 
tion movement. It is to such threat that you have to return 
an answer. 

There is another object which the Government has in 
view : it is to make by threat, intimidation and coercion, 
the visit of Ilis Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to 
Calcutta a success. On your behalf I would respectfully lay 
l)cforo Ilis Royal Highness our wishes of good-will to him 
personally. There is no quarrel between us and the Royal 
House of England ; but ho comes here as the ambassador 
of a Power with whom wo have decided not to co-operate ; 
as such we cannot receive him. Also we are in no mood 
to take part in any rejoicing. We are lighting for our 
national existence, for the recognition of our elementary 
rights freely to live our own life and evolve our own destiny 
according to our lights. It would 1)0 sheer hypocrisy on 
our i)art to extend a national welcome to the ambassador 
of the power that would deny us our elementary rights. 
There is, in the refusal to extend a national welcome to His 
Royal Highness, no disresi)ect cither to him or to the Royal 
House of England. There is only a determination not to 
co-operate with the Bureaucracy. 

Mr. Das’s ^Presidential Address was read out to the 
Congress by Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. Having finished reading 
Mrs. Naidu said :— 

This is the message that comes to us from the Groat Hero 
of Bengal who instead of adorning the “ Musnad of the 
President to day has bartered his individual liberty for 
national freedom, and this is the message of bis wife ; 

Mrs. Das’s Message to the Congress. 

‘‘ Let every man and women in India ask himself or her¬ 
self to day this one supreme question, and this question only : 
Do 1 dand for India in her 'present struggle ? 

“Let us search our hearts and directly answer it now or 
never. We must decide and the responsibility for the deci- 
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sion is ours. The country demands strong and resolute 
action. If wo feel in our heart of hearts that we stand for 
India in hei struggle for freedom then we must act, act, act. 
We ask for no more. Wo expect no less. Let therefore 
every delegate of the Congress be sworn in as a Congress 
volunteer. Let every man and women in India to-day offer 
himself or herself as a Congress volunteer. Let the whole 
country be mobilised for Congress work. Let all our noble 
activities bo suspended till the struggle in its present form be 
finished. Mon and women of India, act, act, act directly act 
while time is yet. 

This also is a clarion call because iii the service of the 
nation the voice of men and the voice of women may not be 
divided, neither may their action, neither may their aspira 
tion, neither may their lives, neither may their d(‘stiny, nor 
their liberty. (A]»plause). 

77/7.S’ BliOVGHT THE FUGST DAPS VUOrEEDlNGS 
TO A CLOSE. THE riiESIVENT ADJOURNED THE 
CONGRESS TILL THE NEXT DAY. 


THE THIRTY SIXTH 

Indian National Congress 

SECOND 1)AY—28TH DECEMllKIi W21. 

The Congroes resumed its sitting for the second day on 
the 28th December at 2 p.m. 

After Dr. Ansari had finished reading the telegraphic 
messages of sympathy, the President requested Mahatma 
Gandhi to place the Resolution standing in his name before 
the House. Ho allotted two hours for its discussion—half an 
hour to Mahatma Gandhi the mover, 10 minutes to the seconder 
and 5 minutes to each supporter. 

Mahatma GaJidhi then climbed the rostrum and moved 
the following Resolution :— 
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The Resolution. 

“Whereas since the holding of tiie last National 
Congress the people of India have found from actual 
experience that by reason of the adoption of non-violent 
non-co-operation the country has made great advance 
in fearlessness, self-sacritice and self-respect. 

“And whereas the movement has greatly damaged the 
])re.stige of the (Tovernment. 

“And whereas on the whole the country is rapidly 
progressing towards Swaraj :— 

“This Congress confirms the resolution adopted at the 
special session of the Congress at Calcutta and re-affirmed 
at Nagpur and places on record the fixed determination of 
the Congress to continue the programme of non-violent 
non-co operation with greater vigour than hitherto in such 
mariner as each province may determine till the Punjab 
and the Khilalat wrongs are r«Hlressed and Swaraj 
is established and the control of the Ooverninent of 
India passes into the hands ol the ))Ooi)le from that of an 
irresponsible corporation. 

“And whereas by reason of the threat uttered by 
His Excellency the Viceroy in his recent speeches and 
the consequent repression started by the Governments of 
India and of the various Provinces by way of disbandment 
of Volunteer Corps and forcible prohibition of public 
and even Committee meetings in an illegal and high¬ 
handed manner and by the arrest of many Congress 
workers in several provinces 

“And whereas this repression is manifestly intended 
to stifle all Congress and Khilafat activities and deprive 
the public of their assistance :— 

“This Congress resolves that all activities of the 
Congress bo suspended as far as necessary and appeals 
to all, (juietly and without any demonstration, to olTer 
themselves for arrest by belonging to the Volunteer Orga¬ 
nisations to be formed throughout the country in terms of 
the Resolution of the Working Committee arrived at in 
Bombay on the 23rd day of November last, 

“Provided that no one shall be accepted as volunteer 
who does not sign the following iiledge : — 
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I The Pledge 

“With God as witness I solemnly declare that— 
fe| (l) J wish to bo a Member of the National 

J Volunteer Crops. 

^ ( 2 ) So long as I remain a member of the Corps 

X I shall remain non-violent in word and deed and shall 
5 earnestly endeavour to bo non-violent in intent since I 
^ believe that as India is circumstanced non-violence alone 
can help the Khilafat and the Punjab and result i/) the 
^ attainnicnl of Swaraj and consolidation of unity among 
all the races and communities of India whether Hindu, 
Mussalman, Sikh, Parsi, Christian or Jew. 

( 3 ) I believe in and shall endeavour always to pro¬ 
mote such unity. 

( 1 ) I believe in Swadeshi as essential for India’s 
economic, political and moral salvation, and shall use 
hand-spun and hand-woven khaddar to the exclusion of 
every other cloth. 

(5) As a Hindu I believe in the justice and neces¬ 
sity of removing the evil of untouchability and shall, on 
all possible occasions, seek ])ersonal contact with an 
endeavour to render service to the submerged classes. 

(O) I shall cany out the instructions of my 
superior ofliicors, and all the regulations not inconsistent 
t with the spirit of this pledge prescribed by the Volunteer 
J Board or the Working Committee or any other agency 
? established by the Congress. 

^ ( 7 ) I am prepared to suffer IMPRISON ME 

^ ASSAULT, ov QWQu 7^ A’7’i/for the sake of my religion . 
9 and my Country without resentment. ^ 

7 (8) In the event of my imprisonment 1 shall not ^ 

5 claim from the Congress any support for my family or 
^ dependants. 


'i 


h 

I 


(i 


ENT, I 
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THE ItESOLUnON 

Call to the Country 

‘‘This Coiigros^ trinfs that every person of the age of 
18 and over will immediately join the volunteer orgarii- 
sations. 

“Notwithstanding the proclamations prohibiting public 
meetings, and, in as much as even Committee meetings have 
been attempted to ])e construed as public meetings, this 
Congress advises the holding of Committee meetings, and of 
public meetings, the latter in enclosed |>laces and by tickets, 
and by previous announcements at which as far as possible 
only speakers previously announced shall deliver written 
speeches, care being taken in every case to avoid risk of 
provocation and possible violence by the j)ubiic in 
consequence. 


ON CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 

“This Congress is further of opinion that civil disobe- 
dience is the only civilized and etfective substitute for an 
arrnef] rebellion whenever every other remedy for prevent¬ 
ing arbitrary, tyrannical and emasculating use of authority 
by individuals or corporations has been tried, and therefore 
advises all Congress workers and others, who believe in 
peaceful methods and are convinced that there is no 
remedy save some kind of sacrifice to dislodge the existing 
government from its position of perfect irresponsibility to 
the people of India, to organise individual civil disobe¬ 
dience and mass civil disobedience, when the mass of people 
have been sufliciently trained in the methods of non¬ 
violence, and otherwise in terms of the resolution thereon 
of the last meeting of the All India Congress Committee 
held at L)elhi. 

“This Congress is of opinion that in order to concen¬ 
trate attention upon civil disobedience, whether mass or 
individual, whether of an offensive or defensive character, 
instructions are to be issued under proper safeguards from 
time to time by the Working Committee or the Provincial 
Congress Committee concerned ; all other Congress activi¬ 
ties should be suspended whenever and wherever and to 
the extent to which it may be found necessary. 

4 
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Call to Students 

“This Congress calls upon all students of the age of 18 
and over, particularly those studying in the national insti¬ 
tutions, and the staff thereof immediately to sign the fore- 
going pledge and become members of National Volunteer 
Corps. 

Mahatma Gandhi invested with full powers 

“In view of the impending arrest of a largo number of 
Congress workers, this Congress, whilst requiring the 
ordinary machinery to remain intact and to be utilised in 
the ordinary manner whenever feasible, hereby appoints, 
until further instructions, Mahatma Gandhi as the sole 
executive authority of the Congress and invests him 
with full powers of the All India Congress Committee 
including the power to convene a special session of the 
Congro.is or of the All India Congress Committee or 
the Working Committee, such powers to be exorcised 
between any two sessions of the All India Congress 
Committee, also with the power to appoint a successor in 
emergency. 

“This Congress hereby confers upon the said successor 
and all subsequent successors appointed in turn by their 
predecessors, all his aforesaid powers. 

“Provided that, nothing in this resolution shall bo 
deemed to authorise Mahatma Gandhi or any of the afore¬ 
said successors to conclude any terms of peace with the 
Government of India or the British Government without 
the previous sanction of the All India Congress Committee 
to be finally ratified by the Congress specially convened for 
the purpose, and provided also that the present creed of 
the Congress shall in no case be altered by Mahatma 
Gandhi or his successors except with the leave of the 
Congress first obtained. 

Congratalations 

This Congress congratulates all those patriots who are 
now undergoing imprisonment for the sake of their con¬ 
science or country, and realises that their sacrifice has con¬ 
siderably hastened the advent of Swaraj/' 
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After reading the resolution and explaining it in the 
vernacular Mahatma Gandhi said :— 

Hakim Sahib, brothers and sisters,—It has taken mo 
exactly 35 minutes to read the resolution in English and in 
Hindustani. I shall hope, if I can at all avoid it, not to 
take oven the 30 minutes that Hakirnji Sahib has allotted to 
me. And 1 do not propose, if I can help it, lo lake all 
that time because 1 feel that the resolution explains 
itself. If, at the end of fifteen months’ incessant activity, 
you, the delegates assembled in this Congress, do not know 
your own minds, 1 am positive that 1 cannot possibly carry 
conviction to you oven in a two hours’ speech ; and what is 
more, if I could carry conviction to you to day because of 
my speech, 1 am afraid 1 would lose all faith in my country¬ 
men, because it would demonstrate their incat)acity to observe 
things and events—it would demonstrate their incapacity to 
think coherently; because, 1 submit, there is absolutely 
nothing new in this resolution that w.o have not been doing all 
this time—that we have not been thinking all this time ; there 
is absolutely nothing new in this resolution which is at all 
startling. Those of you who have followed the proceedings 
from month to month of the Working Committee, of the All 
India Congress Committee every three months, and have 
studied their resolutions, can but come to one conclusion, 
that this resolution is absolutely the natural result of the 
national activities during the past fifteen months ; and if you 
have at all followed the course, the downward course that the 
repressive policy of the Government has been taking, you 
can only come to the conclusion that the Subjects Committee 
has rightly come to this resolution ; and that the only answer 
that a self-respecting nation can return to the Viceregal pro¬ 
nouncements and to the repression that is overtaking this land, 
is the course mapped out in this resolution. 

The bearing of the Resolution 

I am not going, to take the time of English-knowing 
friends over the religious subtleties of the pledge that the 
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volunteers have to take. I wish to confine my remarks in 
Hindustani to that subject. But I want this assembly to 
understand the bearing of this resolution. This resolution 
means (hat we have outgrown the stage of helplessness and 
dependence upon anybody ; this resolution means that the 
nation through its representatives is determined to have its 
own way without the assistance of any single human being 
on earth and with the help of only Go<l above. 

This resolution, whilst it shows the indomitable courage 
and the determination of the nation to vindicate its rights 
and to 1)3 a}>le to stare the world in the face, also says in 
all humility to the Government : ‘No matter w^hat you do, 
no matter how you repress us, we shall one day wring 
reluctant repentance from you; and we ask you to think 
betimes, and take care what you are doing, and see that you 
do not make 500 millions of India your eternal enemies.^ 

Door open for Government 

Ihis resolution, if the Government sincerely wants an 
open door, leaves the door wide open for it. If the Moderate 
friends wish to rally round the standard of the Khilafat, and 
round the standard of Oe liberties of the Punjab and therefore 
of India, then this resolution leaves the door wide open for 
them too. If this (xoveriiment is sincerely anxious to do 
justice, if I^ord Reading has really come to India to do justice 
and nothing less,—and we want nothing more,—then I inform 
him from this platform, wiih God as my witness, with all the 
earnestness that I can command, that he has got an open door 
in this resolution if he means well, but the door is closed in 
his face if he means ill, no matter how many i eople go to 
their graves, no matted’ what wild career this repression is to 
go through. 

A real Conference of equals 

There is every chance for him to hold a Round Table 
conference, but it must be a real conference. If he wents a 
conference at a table, where only equals are to sit and where 
there is not to be a single beggar, then there is an open door 
and that door will always remain open. There is nothing in 
this resolution which any one vvhp has modesty and humility 
need be ashamed of, 
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Challenge to authority. 

This resolution is not an arrogant challenge to anybody 
but it is a challenge to the authority that is enthroned on 
arrogance. It is a challenge to the authority which disregards 
the considered opinion of millions of thinking human beings. 
It is a humble and an irrevocable challenge to authority which 
in order to save itself wants to crush freedom of opinion 
and freedom of association—the two lungs that are absolutely 
necessary for a man to breathe the oxygen of liberty ; and if 
there is any authority in this country that wants to curb the 
freedom of speech and freedom of association, I want to be 
able to say in your name, from this platform, that that 
authority will perish, unless it repents before an India that 
is steeled with high courage, noble purpose and determina¬ 
tion, oven if every one of the men and women who choose 
to call themselves Indians is blotted out of the earth. 

Nd peace at any pr'ce 

God only knows, if I could possibly have advised you 
before to go to the Kound Table conference, if 1 could i>ossibIy 
have advised you not to undertake this resolution of Civil 
Disobedience, I would have done so. 

I am a man of peace. 1 believe in })eaco. But I do 
not want peace at any price. I do not. want the peace that 
you find in sfone ; I do not want the peace that you find in 
the grave ; but I do want that i)eace which you find ('uibcddcd 
ill the human breast, which is exposed to the arrows of a 
whole world but which is protected from all haim b> the Tower 
of the Almighty God. 

I do not want to take any more time of you, delegates. 
I do not want to insult \our intcdligenoe by saying a word 
more in connection with this resolution (Cheers). 

Mr. V. J. Patel in seconding the rcsohUion said that not 
only did ho fully support the resolution, but he agreed \\ith 
every word that had fallen from the lips of the Mahatma. 
Never was th^ re such a crisis in the destiny of India under 
the British as now. Thirty croros of Indians had fallen under 
British slavery. Lord Reading, who had come to India to 
give her pure .iustice, had told them that Swaraj could only 
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be obtained in two ways ; one, by means of the sword and the 
other, by way of gift or 'hahhish’ If India wanted Swaraj 
they \^ore told that they must win it by sword or from the 
British people as a gift. There was no other way. The 
resolution only asked for what they had demanded both at 
Nagpur and Calcutta. Ho would tell the Government that 
there was a third way to Swaraj and that was Civil Disobedi¬ 
ence and the time had come for them to put it into force. 
He hoped every Indian heart would bo glad to know that it 
was so. Every one of them, man and woman, must either go 
to jail or die, or get Swaraj. If they had not the courage to 
go to jail or die, ho asked them to vote against the resolution. 
If Uiey thought that without Civil Disobedience, without going 
to jail, without making themselves ready for death, they could 
get Swaraj, then they must vote against the resolution. When 
they voted for the resolution they either consented to go to jail 
or die. If they were unable to win Swaraj it was bettor they 
should disap[)ear from the face of the earth. If they agreed 
with those things, then let (hem vote for the resolution. 

Warning lo Government. 

Ho wanted to address a word io (he Government. Eet 
the (b>vernnien{ (ell ihcni what they wished to do in this 
connection. 

hidinns wanted liberty and full lihcriy as was mentioned 
in the ])rooJamations. The only di.Terence between (he 
poo]>Io and (b)vernment was this (hat Government never 
kept (lit.ir pruiniso. Therefore, the Indians would no longer 
place (heir fai(h in any such premise. If the Government 
meant well, then lot thorn grant JSvvaraj to the Indians—now 
and inunediately. He warned the GoAeriiPicnt against 
wanton vepYcssion. \bey suppressed t\\e Congress movement 
wbvcb worked in open daylight there would spring up secret 
societies as in Bengal. Therefore he warned the Government 
against repression. 

lie appealed to (ho moderates not to iion-co-operate with 
the Congress but to nori-co-operate with a Government which 
wanted to take away the (deraentary rights of citizens. 

Maufana Abdul Majid in supporting the resolution 
said that the Congress wanted action not words. Let them 
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stand firmly by the resolution until they had reached their 
goal. Civil Disobedience was their only weapon and they 
must make the fullest use of it. 

Maulana Suleman Nadir in rising to support the 
resolution said that this non-violent non-co-operation was 
not only for India but for the whole world. If they did not 
make their endeavours in a non-violent manner there would 
be not only bloodshed but factions between the various 
communities. Their goal was clear. Whatever provocation 
might bo given them they would never resort to violence. 

Srimati Mangala Devi said India was a land proud 
of her spiritual culture and she believed that the now force 
that was created in India would not only benefit her sons but 
the whole of humanity. She gave her whole-hearted support 
to the resolution. 

Swami Sri Bharati Krishna Teertha Jagadguru Shan- 
karacharya of Shri Sharada Peeth then seconded the resolu¬ 
tion and addressed the Congress in English.-- 

Sisters and Brothers,—It is now one year since we 
resolved to begin the programme of Non-co operation in the 
normal session of the Congrecs at Nagnur ; and the preamble 
to that resolution stated that because the Government refused 
to redress the Khilafat and the PiDc’ab wrongs and because 
wo were determined to achieve Swaraj within the year, 
therefore wo had no option but to declare non-co-operation 
with the Government. One year has passed now and it 
behoves us to think of our duty at the present day and to 
prolong our fight. It is under these circumstances that wo 
meet to-day. Wo find that far from redressing the Khilafat 
and the Pun\ai.b wrongs and devising a satisiactory sohemo of 
Swarai the Gov eminent has gone to the extent ol deeVarii^g 
unlawful oven the activities oi the Khilalat and Congress 
Volunteer Associations. Under those circumstances wo 
have to think of the next step that wo should adopt in order 
to achieve our purpose. 

We find, in the second place, that the highest represen¬ 
tative in the judicial line of His Majesty the King of England 
in India has declared openly or virtually that the whims and 
orders of petty officials of Government are superior to God's 
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Law—superior ‘to the Imperial Proclamations of three succes¬ 
sive Sovereigns of Englami and also to their own regular laws. 
On the other hand, we find that every ethical and religious code 
insists that God^s law is superior to man’s. What should we 
do under these circumstances ? We cannot go back upon 
our policy of non-co-operation. That is absolutely unthink¬ 
able. We began non-co-operation because we wanted the 
Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs to bo redressed atul the 
Swaraj to bo achieved. None of these three things have taken 
place, and therefore, if vve are to bo faithful to our pledge taken 
at Nagpur last year, we should have no justification for going 
back an inch from the policy of non-co-operation. On the 
other hand, the repression and injustice having progressed in 
the opposite direction, it is our duty to think of further steps 
and not of retracing whit we have taken. 

And therefore, specially because God’s law has been 
throttled down and man’s law ]wevails, it is our duty to 
declare, unwillingly though, civil disobedience towards all 
unrighteous orders. Civil disobedience is an elementary 
spiritual duty in the face of all unrighteous orders. We, in 
India, have the example of PraJdad who disobeyed the un¬ 
righteous orders of his father, the King IJiranyikashipu. In 
the scripture of the Christians—we have in the Old Testament 
the example of Daniel which is also on a par with that of 
PraJdad. It is in all the scriptures of the world, the elementary 
priiiciple that a man shall not, for any worldly cause what¬ 
soever, whether out of fear or for favour, disobey the law of 
God—the law which he regards as divine. It is just because 
of this elementary princi]>le that the Ali brothers and others at 
Karachi have their loyalty put to the test. It is because of this 
elementary principle that they cheerfully went to jail. Their 
whole defence was that the Islamic Law which they regarded 
as the divine law gave them no alternative but to take their 
stand upon it and which they did. If we believe, if any 
person here V.elieves that God’s law is superior to man’s— 
that the individual conscience is the final arbiter in matters 
pertaining to religion and morality, he has no option but to 
stCck to the principle of Civil Disobedience with regard to 
all unrighteous orders. Therefore it is that the programme 
of Civil Disobedience has become the duty of the country 
to adopt. 
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While I say this with utmost gladness, I am unfor¬ 
tunately in such a position that I cannot honestly say that 
1 see eye to eye with the mover and other speakers on the 
programme laid before you. Because 1 believe that Non-co- 
operation and Civil Disobedience, in order to be eflfoctive, 
looking at it merely from an wordly point oi view, depend 
upon the united co-operation of all the peo\)lo in the country. 
If all of us will CO operate amongst ourselves and non-co- 
operate with the Government, o\ery department, nay, every 
office of the Government must come, not to a comma—not to 
a semi-colon or a colon but to a fullstop (Laughter). If we 
give room for unnecessary controversy inside ourselves our 
progress will to that extent be weakened. We already have 
divisions in the camp owing to the Moderates, or co-operators 
as they are called, holding aloof from us. I may tell you, with 
reference to the Karachi Case, that if the Moderates had stood 
side by side with the Nationalists there was no chance of that 
conviction of the six of the accused there. 

Under these circumstances I feel that it is the duty of the 
Congress not to force upon others, who disagree from us, 
the view which we earnestly take. 1 refer to one clause—the 
first part of the pledge which the programme requires 
every volunteer to take, that is, with regard to the question of 
untouchability. I spoke last year at Nagpur on the resolution 
when this que.stion was taken up and you will remember that 
that resolution called upon the religious people of India to 
take vigorous steps for the elevation of the depressed classes. 
Therefore you will acquit me of any intcjjtion to go back or 
to take a reactionary attitude in the matter. But my position 
is this : Just as we demand the liberty of our conscience for 
ourselves so we shall give the others the same. And from this 
point of view too God’s law should be placed above man’s 
and this principle should be applied to all equally. I do not 
say that we have any right to force others to take the same 
view, oo too we should give to others the same liberty. If we 
have a large number of people who satisfy our requirements 
in every other respect but do not see eye to eye with us, 
we have no justification, from this general point of view of 
principle or of expediency, to coerce them to accept our view 
on pain of being shut out from all possibility of participation 
in this national work, 
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That is why I say that there ought to be a separate 
resolution in the nature of a recommendation on this subject 
and it should not bo made a restriction. 

Similarly we find that the resolution speaks of the wear¬ 
ring of Khadi only to the exclusion of every other kind of 
cloth. And the Delhi resolution, with regard to Civil Dis¬ 
obedience, requires every civil resister to know how to spin and 
weave. I have no objection to that. But I do not feel 
justified in insisting that a person who fulfils all the other 
recommendations including the one about untouchability but 
is unable to weave or spin for himself should be debarred 
from becoming a worker, because he cannot wear Khadi. 
Shall ho therefore unhesitatingly kill a cow if called upon to 
do so by ofiicial order ? Shall he obey such order or disobey 
it ? Evidently, according to the programme, ho will not bo 
allowed to disobey-it, at any rate under the auspices of the 
Congress. 

These and some other elementary matters regarding 
liberty of conscience excepting, I am fully with the resolution. 
I am for a complete policy of Non-co-operation and for Civil 
Disobedience to all orders of an unrighteous character—the 
unrighteousness being determined by the individual conscience 
under the dictates of ethical and rejigious codes to which we 
are pledged by our religion. 

With those words, I would desire that the various parts 
of the Resolution may bo put to the vote, clause by clause, 
and not put before the audience as one substantive proposition, 
which should either be accepted or rejected. 1 am un¬ 
fortunately in the position that I do not support it entirely 
nor do I oppose it entirely. 

With those words 1 would ask you to consider the 
question carefully and come to a decision as to the redress of 
the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs and the establishment of 
real Swaraj (Cheers). 

Mr. R. K. Sidhwa said that the Parsi community fully 
supported the resolution. It was Dadabhai Naoroji who had 
first unfurled the banner of Swaraj at Calcutta, and it was 
impossible that the Parsis could lag behind in this struggle 
for Swaraj. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, the great Bengalee Poetess, in 
further supporting the resolution said ; “Citizens of the 
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India of which wo dream to-day but which wo shall achieve 
to-morrow, you have heard representatives of all the great reli¬ 
gions of India to day. You have heard the Moslem, the Hindu 
and the Sikh. You have hoard the men and the women speak. 

I speak not as representing any religion, any province, any sox 
to-day, but arrogant as it might seem, in all humility I say, I 
speak as the Spirit of Free India (Hear, hear). Therefore. 

I stand up to offer my support to this groat resolution which 
has been placed before you, not in the manner of resolutions 
of 30 years’ experience, of resolutions from the platform of the 
National Congress, but which has been thundered out to you 
with the voice of a prophet from the mountain top of vision and 
of hope. (Cheers). I am not one who cares for Governments 
or authorities. I care only for principles and ideals. I am not 
one who panders to expediencies. I acknowledge and follow 
only the wisdom of the ever-living Truth. Therefore, if I 
stand before you to speak, it is because i am the voice of your 
own heart, the very innermost secret surging voice of your own 
conscience, your own aspirations, your own hopes, your own 
certainty. 

A Challenge. 

What docs this resolution say ? What docs it mean ? 
What challojigo docs it throw ? What does it affirm ? What 
docs it deny ? It denies the right of a most powerful Govern¬ 
ment on earth (o trample on the heart and soul of a living 
nation. What does it affirm ? It affirms, in the words of 
liokmanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak, that “Liberty is our Birth* 
right”, and wo shall have Liberty to day. What is the challenge 
thrown to the Government ? It says, as Mahatma Gandhi so 
wonderfully put it, that the door is open. March with us to that 
destined goal that wo see before us to-day, when you and 
your children, O Rulers of Britain, might eclipse side by side 
with us in friendship and comradeship! But unless you 
realise that it is not by the might of the sword but by 
the invincible, slender, fragile, silken cord of Love that 
nations can be bound together, you have no place in our 
mid.-t. 

And what is the answer to repression ? The answer is 
that those dozens of delicately nurtured women who having 
sent their sons, husbands, and fathers to prison, have come to- 
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day to take their place to carry on the torches, in the words of 
Deshbandhu Chitta Ranjan ])as, to be the pilgrims on the road 
and to build up the edifice of your freedom with their corpse 
if death bo necessary. As soon might you tell the Sun not to 
rise at dawn as to say to India, “don‘t move towards your 
destined freedom*’—as soon might you say to the Ganges, 
“cease to flow”—as to say to the sacred spirit of Indian 
womanhood, “don’t flow towards the sea of “Liberty.” You 
might as well say to the p]arth, “cease to flower in the sirring,” 
and to the Stars in the sky at midnight, ‘’don’t shine,” as to 
say to the young ones amongst us, “don’t join the volunteer 
corps.” Do 1 not. know what the younger generation can 
endure, what it can achieve ? During those dreadful few days 
in Bombay* when it seemed that the whole of our work was 
to be cast in ruins—who was it that saved the situation ? Who? 
Not only the fast of the Saintt within his cell but the 
endurance, the courage, the sacrifice of my young Volunteers— 
who stood, night and day, fearlessly, bloodshed around them, 
death about them, disaster around them, but true to their 
l)Ost, the symbol of the Indian Victory. Therefore, I do not 
share the fear of Shree Shankaraoharya nor of any one else 
who thinks that India will give her divided support to this 
proposition. There is no division in India to-day, no caste, 
no tradition of caste —No tyrat'uy of caste can keep the 
untouchables from being the comrade and the equals of the 
twice-born BiMlunin in their mirch to Freedom (hear, hear). 
Therefore, in the name of the youngmen of Indii, the young 
women of India, the old men and the old women of India, the 
olde.st men and oldest women of India, I pledge the lives, 
t})c souls and all of every Ifidian to this groat cause and say : 
dij this great land, may there be peace because we win only 
through ])eaco. (Continued applause.)” 

After Khawja Abdul Rahainan Ghazi and an Akali Sikh 
delegate had further .supi>orted the resolution, it was put to 
the meeting and was passed with acclamation, there being only 
teii dissentients of e hich one was doubtfuJ. 


The meb ou^^^-break oa l7lh November, the day of llie rnneo of 
Wales’ landing ui iJonibay. 

t Maliatnia Oandlii n\Ijo went on 3 days fast as a penance for the 
mob out 1 age. 
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Changes in the Constitution 

Mr, V. J. Patel then read, on behalf of the President, the 
following minor changes in the working of the constitution. 
They were carried unanimously. 

In Article 4, instead of* the age of 21 read the age of 18. 
At the end of Article 7, add “provided that no person shall 
become a member of two jiarallel Congress organizations.’^ 

At the end of Article 8, add “members of the All-India 
Congress Committee shall become ex-otlicio delegates to the 
Congress, the Provincial Congress Committees deducting the 
number of the elected and the ex-officio members of the All- 
India Coi'gress Committee in their province from the number 
of the delegates they are entitled to return.” 

in Clause 5 of Article 8, remove the brackets after 
“single transferable vote” and add ‘‘or by ariy other method.” 

In Clause 2 of Article 10 after “past, present of the 
Congress” add “if they sign the Congress Creed and are 
members of any Congress Association.” in the same clause 
after “shall” add “elected President.” In Article 25 after 
“the general Secretaries” add “and 2 Treasurers.” 

Other Resolutions 

Among the other resolutions put from the Chair was one 
proposing minor changes in the constitution so as to make it 
incumbent on ex-Presidents to sign the Congress Creed and 
treating the All-India Congress Committee Members ex- 
officio delegates of the Congress asunder the old constitution. 

Another resolution which was put to the vote from the 
chair was also unanimously carried. It roads as follows:— 

“This Congress re-appoints Pandit Motilal Nehru, Doctor 
Ansari and Srijut C. Rajagopalachari as the General Secre¬ 
taries of this Congress for the year 1922, and as Pandit Motilal 
Nehru and Mr. C. Rajagopalachari are now in jail, appoints 
Sjt. Vitbaibhai J. Patel and Dr. Rajan repectively to act for 
them, the former to be the Working Secretary. 

“This Congress re-appoints Seth Jamanlal Bajaj and 
Shoth Chotani as the treasurers of the Congress, the former 
to be the Working Treasurer.” 
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The following further Besolutions were moved from the 
Chair. 

Congratulation to the Sikhs 

“This Congress heartily congratulates Shreeman Bawa Guru- 
dit Singhji, the great organiser of Sri Guru Nanak steamer, 
who willingly surrendered himself, after seven years’ fruitless 
search by the Government, as a sacrifice for the nation, and 
also congratulates other Sikh leaders who have preferred impri¬ 
sonment to the restriction of their religious rights, and congra¬ 
tulates the Sikh community on their non-violent spirit at the 
time of the Babaji’s arrest and on other occasions in spite of 
groat provocation by the Police and the Military. 

An Appeal 

“This Congress appeals to all those who do not believe 
in full non-co-operation or in the principle of non-co-opera¬ 
tion, but who consider it essential for the sake of national 
self-respect to demand and insist upon the redress of the 
Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs and for the sake of full 
national self-expression, to insist upon the immediate es¬ 
tablishment of Swaraj, to render full assistance to the nation 
fn the promotion of unity between differnt religious com¬ 
munities, to popularise carding, hand-spining and hand- 
weaving from its economical aspect and as a cottage industry 
necessary in order to supplement the resources of millions 
of agriculturists who are living on the brink of starvation, 
and to that end preach and practise the use of hand-spun 
and hand-woven garments, to help the cause of total prohi¬ 
bition, and if Hindus, to bring about the removal of untouch- 
ability and to help the improvement of the condition of the 
submerged classes. 

The Moplah disturbance 

“This Congress expresses its firm conviction that the 
Moplah disturbance was not due to the Non-co-operation 
or the Khilafat movement, especially as the non-co-opera¬ 
tors and the Khilafat preachers were denied access to the 
affected parts by the District Authorities for six months 
before the disturbance, but is due to causes wholly uncon¬ 
nected with the two movements and that the outbreak would 
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not have occurred had the message of non-violence been 
allowed to reach them. Nevertheless this Congress deplores 
the acts done by certain Moplahs by way of forcible conver¬ 
sions and destruction of life and property and is of opinion 
that the prolongation of the disturbance in Malabar could 
have been prevented by the Government of Madras accept¬ 
ing the preferred assistance of Maulana Yakub Hassan 
and other non*co-operators and allowing Mahatma Gandhi 
to proceed to Malabar, and is further of opinion that the 
treatment of Moplah prisoners as evidenced by the asphyxia¬ 
tion incident* was an act of inhumanity unheard of in 
modern times and unworthy of a Government that calls 
itself civilised. 

Turks Congratulated 

“This Congress congratulates Ghazi Mustafa Kemal 
Pashat and the Turks upon their successor and assures the 
Turkish nation of India’s sympathy and support in its 
struggle to retain its status and independence. 

A Condemnation 

“This Congress deplores the occurrences that took place 
in Bombay on the 17th November last and after, and assures 
all parties and communities that it has been and is the desire 
and determination of the Congress to guard their rights to 
the fullest extent.” 


* Reference is to the Moplah train tragedy in which more than a 
hundred Moplah prisoners were packed in a closed railway van in con¬ 
sequence of which they died during transit. See Indian in 1921—22. 

t Eemal Pasha, Nationalist leader of Turkey and Head of the 
Angora Government, fought against the Greeks backed by England and 
beat them securing Turkish Nationalist victory which led to the revision 
of the Treaty of Sevres. 




The Independence Resolution 

The President next announced that Moulana Hasrat 
Mohani would move a resolution pressing for the change of 
the Creed of the Congress. 

Moulana Hasrat Mohani in proposing his resolution on 
complete Independence made a long and impassioned speech in 
Urdu. He said, although they had been promised Swarej last 
year the redress of the Khilafat and Purgab wrongs within 
a year, they had so far achieved nothing of the sort. There¬ 
fore it was no use sticking to the programme. If remaining 
within the British Empire or the British Commonwealth 
they could not ha\^e freedom, he felt that, if necessary, they 
should not hesitate to go out of it. In the words of Lok. 
Tilak “ liberty was their birthright, and any Government 
which denied this elementary right of freedom of speech 
and freedom of action did not deserve allegiance from the 
people. Home Rule on Dominion lines or Colonial Self- 
Government could not be a substitute to them for their in¬ 
born liberty. A Government which could clap into jail such 
distinguished leaders of the people as Mr. Chilta Ranjan Das. 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, Lala J^ajpat Rai and others, had 
forfeited all claim to respect from the people. And since the 
end of the year did not bring them Swaraj nothing should 
prevent them from taking the only course left open to them 
now, that of winning their freedom free from all foroigri 
control. The resolution reads as follows : — 

"'The object tf the Indian National Congrehs is the 
attainment of Swaraj or complete independence free from 
all foreign control by the People of Indix by all legitimate 
and peaceful means 

Mr. R. Venkataram of the Bombay Chronicle in seconding 
the resolution said ; I stand before you to day and second the 
Resolution that has been moved by Maulana Hasrat Mohani. 
I know that the Resolution is quite explicit and it does not 
require many words from mo and I do not want to inflict a 
speech at this stage. 1 only hope that you will appreciate the 
need for explicitness and frankness and heartily vote for tbi§ 
Resolution, 
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Swami Kumarnalh ( a Bengali Saiiyasi ) in 6ni>porting 
the resolution said that nothing could satisfy the people at 
such a time short of complete independence. It was impos¬ 
sible to be under a Government which had adopted such a 
wholesale repressive policy restricting the actions and liberties 
of the people and sending to jail such great patriots as Lala 
Lajpat Rai, Das and others. The grant of the Dominion 
Home Ru1(3 could not appease their hunger for complete 
independence. 

Mr. Yakub Ali Khan of U. l\ in supporting the resolu¬ 
tion said : A'l that wo want is to keep it as an ideal. If wo 
are not in a position to declare our independence at this 
moment, at least you will allow to have it as an ideal and fulfil 
it in no time. I should say wo would do our level best to 
achieve it at the shortest ])ossible time. With these few 
words I support the resolution. 

Mr. U. P. Alwar of Andhra in supporting the resolution 
said that even the lowest animal of creation wanted 
freedom. Wherever there are men they wanted to be free and 
when this is so, he said, is it wrong for the Indiar)s to aim to 
bo free and not to be anything else. The British Government 
in the Proclamation of (»)ueen Victoria declared that their only 
mission was to help India. And that the English had come, 
as they declare, simply to help us to bo independent, and as 
such what harm is there to declare and to say that our aim is to 
be free—separate from the British Empire ? 

Mahatma Gandhi's Speech in Opposition. 

Mahatma Gandhi in opposing the resolution said ( after 
having addressed the delegates in Hindi ) : Friends, I have 
said only a few words in Hindi in connection with the 
proposition of Mr. Hasrat Mohani. All I want to say to you 
in English is that the levity with which that proposition has 
been taken by some of you has grieved me. It has grieved 
me because it shows lack of responsibility. As responsible 
men and women wo should go back to the days of Nagpur 
and Calcutta and we should remember what we did only an 
hour ago. An hour ago we i)assed a resolution which actually 
contemplates a final settlement of the Khilafat and the Punjab 
wrongs and transference of the power from the hands of the 
bureaucracy into the hands of the people by certain definite 

5 
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means. Are you going to rub the whole of that position from 
your mind by raising a false issue and by throwing a bomb¬ 
shell in the midst of the Indian atmosphere? I hope that 
those of you who have voted for the previous resolution will 
think fifty times before taking up this resolution and voting 
for it. We shall be charged by the thinking portion of the 
world that wo do not know really whore we are. Let us 
understand too our limitations. Let Hindus and Musalmans 
ba\e absolute, indissoluble unity. Who is hero who can say 
to-day with confidence ; “Yes, Hindu-MusHm Unity has 
become an indissoluble factor of Indian Nationalism f' Who 
is liero who can tell me that the Parsis and the Sikhs and the 
Christians and the Jews and the untouchables about whom 
you hoard this afternoon—who will toll me that those very 
people will not rise against any such idea ? Think therefore 
fifty times before you take a stop which will redound not to 
your credit, not to your advantage, but which may cause you 
irreparable injury. Let us first of all gather up our strength ; 
let us first of all sound our own depths. Let us not go into 
waters whose depths w^e do not know, and this proposition of 
Mr. Hasrat Mohani lands you into depths unfathomable. I 
ask you in all confidence to reject that proposition, if you 
Ixdieve in the proposition that you passed only an hour ago. 
The proposition now before you rubs off the whole of the 
elfect of the proposition that you passed only a moment ago. 
Are creeds such simple things like clothes which a man can 
rliango at will ? For creeds people die, and for creeds 
people live from age to age. Are you going to change 
the creed which with all deliberation, and after great debate 
in Nagpur, you accepted ! There w'as no limitation of one 
year when you accepted that creed. It is an extensive creed ; 
it takes in all, the weakest and the strongest, and you will 
deny yourselves the privilege of clothing the weakest amongst 
yourselves with protection if you accept this limited creed 
of Maulana Hasrat Mohani which does not admit the weakest 
of your brethren. I therefore ask you in all confidence to 
reject bis proposition. 

Maulana Mohani’s Reply. 

Moulana Hasrat Mohani in roplyi/ig to the del).|k 3 said 
that what he w'anled to say was that they should keep indcpoii* 
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dence before themselves as their idea. lie did not mean 
to say that if anything loss wore given, they should reject 
it. One year had gone by and their wrongs wore not yet 
redressed, and what guarantee was there that they would 
ever have the power to do so ? lie wanted the Congress 
to have the ideal of complete irnb^pondence. Lo^. Tilak 
had said that “Swaraj was their brighright'', and he did not see 
any harm in putting down complete indopondenco as their ideal. 

The President in putting the resolution to vote said it 
was contended that Swaraj which was their ideal had two 
meanings and Maulana Hasrat MohaTii wanted Swaraj to 
moan complete independence. 

The resolution was ])ut to vote and was found lost by 
a majority, a substantial minority having voted for it. 

The Session closed. 

This finished the resolutions before the Congress. 

The President said he wanted to congratulate the Con¬ 
gress on passing the resolution moved by Mahatma Gandhi. 
They must understand that in passing the resolutioii they 
had shouldered a very great responsibility and he hoped they 
would not be found wanting in their day of trial. He 
thanked the Reception Committee and volunteers for all 
they had done to make the Congress the great success it was. 

Thanks to the President. 

Mr. C. V. Vijayaragbavachariar ther> moved a vote of 
thanks to the President who, he said, had managed the 
business so very well. Hakimji, he added, was the greatest 
believer in the Hindu Muslim unity. 

Swami Shradhanandji said he had been working with 
the Hiikiniji for the last three years in Delhi and they 
should consider themselves fortunate in having such a 
gentleman as their President. They both loved each other 
as dear brothers. The resolution was passed. 

A vote of thanks was the?i proi^nsorl fo the Rrcrpdc^Ji 
Cowmiitoo and uas jKissod, 

After a very i/isp/n/zg .song hy a choir of /;td/e.<, the 
President declared the sessfoTi closed. 



Presidential Address 

Delivered by 

Moulana Hasrat Mohani 

At the eoukteentii Seskhjn oe the 

ALL INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 

AIIMEDAIIAD. Salk DEC EMU Eli 1921 

The Fourteeiiih Annual Session of the All-India Muslim 
League opened at Ahmedabad on December 30th, 1921 
under the Presidency of Moulana Hasrat Mohani under a 
specially erected pandal. The attendance was large. Among 
those present were Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. Vijairaghavaohariar, 
Mr. Patel, Hakim Ajnial Khan, Hon. Mr. Raja Ali, Dr. Ansari 
and others. Mr. Abbas Tayabji, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, in welcoming the delegates traced the history of 
the Muslim League and concluded that after the great help of 
the Hindus on the Khilafat question and afte^' finding that 
the League and the Congress had the same objects in view, he 
thought that the League should cease to bo a separate and 
distinct body and that it should merge itself into the Congress. 

The President, Moulana Hasrat Mohani then delivered 
his address. It was from beginning to end a plea for declaration, 
on the first January 1922, of an Indian Republic called the 
United States of India. Ho said :— 

‘‘Gentlemen, while thanking you for electing me to preside 
over this session of the All-India Moslem League, I wish to 
say in all sincerity that the importance of this session of the 
liOague in which the fate of Hindustan is to bo decided re¬ 
quired the choice of a person abler than myself, such as 
Moulana Mahammad Ali, Dr. Kitchlew or Moulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, to preside over its deliberations. But unfortu¬ 
nately the Government has forcibly taken away the first two 
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gentlemen from amongst us while Moulana Azad * expressed 
his inability to accept the responsibility. Consequently, as the 
proverb goes, “if you dost not accept it willingly it will be 
forced on thee,’^ this great duty was placed on my shoulder. 
I will try to discharge it to the best of my ability, but success 
is in the hand of God. 

The present condition of the League appears to be very 
weak indeed ; but this does not in the least derogate from it 
its real importance, for, it was the All-India Moslem League 
which actually realised the first and the most essential condi¬ 
tion of Indian independence, the Hindu-Muslim unity. And 
now that it has been achieved it is for the League to main¬ 
tain it also. Besides it is on the platform of the League that 
all sections of political opinion amongst the Musalmans, extre¬ 
mists or moderates, have so far been and in future will probab¬ 
ly be brought together. 

Before going into the causes of the weakness of the 
League it will be better to enumerate its aims and objects. 
These are .—(1) The attainment of Swaraj by the people of 
India by all peaceful and legitimate means ; (2) to protect 
and advance the political, religious and other rights and interest 
of the Indian Musalmans ; (3) to promote friendship and union 
between the Musalmans and other communities of India ; 
(4) to maintain and strengthen the brotherly relations between 
the Mussalmans of India and those of other countries. 

lndia’;» Ideal. 

The first of these is also known to be the creed of the 
“Congress.^’ Therefore, so long as the word Swanij is not 
defined in consonance with the Muslim desire and the means 
for its attainment are not amplified, it is only natural that the 
Muslim interests in the League should be meagre. The 
third object, which is Hindu-Muslim unity, is the common 
object both of the League and the Congress. The fourth 
object, the unity of the Muslim World, which, along 
with other ({uestioris connected with the Khilafat, has been 
s] ecially taken up by the Khilafat Committee. There remains 
only the second object, that is, the protection of the special 
interest of the Musalmans. As to this, so long as a much 

Note :—Maulana Azad has since been arrested and sentenced to 
on« year’s rigorous imprisonment amler sec. 124A. I. P. C. 
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greater and more important object, that is the attainment of 
Swaraj, still remains unachieved, people should bettor direct 
their united efforts against the common enemy than look after 
their special interests. They will be attended to when time 
comes for it. 

As if these causes were not sufficient in themselves to 
decrease the Muslim influence in the League, its rules and 
regulations were unfortunately so framed that while public opi¬ 
nion has developed at a rapid pace, most members of the League 
have not moved an inch from their first position. As a result, 
the League remains nothing more than an old calendar. It 
is very necessary to remove the causes of the weakness of 
the League and to remove them immediately ; for, in pro¬ 
portion as wo approach nearer and nearer to the goal of 
Swaraj the need of the League will be more, because the 
questions of special Muslim rights will rise again with greater 
importance when India is free. Our first duty, therefore, 
should be to reduce the foe for the membership of the League 
and thus increase its members who will choose their represen¬ 
tatives on the League every year. The members of the 
Council of the Provincial and the All-India Muslim l^eagues 
should be chosen, as is the case with the Congress, every year. 

Plea for a Change. 

But the mO',t pressing necessity of all is a change in the 
first object of the League to suit the changed Muslim condition. 
Every one of us knows that the word Swaraj has been definitely 
loft vague and undefined. The creed of the Congress, the 
ol)joct of it, has been that if the Khilafat and the Pui»jab 
wrongs arc 'settled on the lines of our demands then Swaraj 
within the British Empire will be considered sutUcient. Other¬ 
wise, eflurts will be directed towards the attainment of 
complete independence. But gentlemen, from the Muslim 
point of view, it is not enough that wo should stand for com¬ 
plete indei)endence alone. It is necessary to decide upon 
the form that it should lake, and in my opinion it can only be 
an Indian liepublic on the lines of the United States of 
America. Besides this, the term “p^'iceful” which defines 
and restricts the scope of the legitimate means for the attain¬ 
ment of Swaraj in the Congress creed is opposed to the natural 
and religious aspirations of the Musalmans ; therefore in the 
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creed of the League the words “possible'^ and “proper^' should 
be substituted for the words “legitimate and peaceful/* I will 
explain the matter in detail. The Mussalmans should under¬ 
stand it clearly that they will derive a two-fold advantage from 
the establishment of an Indian Republic. Firstly, the general 
benefit which they will undoubtedly share along with their 
Indian biethren as citizens of a common state ; secondly, the 
special advantage which the Mussalmars will derive from it is 
that with every decline in the prestige and power of the British 
Empire which to-day is the worst enemy of the Muslim coun¬ 
tries, the Muslim world will get breathing time and opportunity 
to improve its conditions. 

Hindu-Muslim Unity. 

Gentlemen, in spite of the present Hindu-Muslim unity 
there still exists many serious misunderstandings and suspicion 
between these two great communities of Hindustan, and it is 
of primary importance that we should grasp the true nature 
of these misunderstandings. The Hindus have a lurking 
suspicion that given an opportunity of Mahomedan invasion 
of India the Mussalmans will at least help their co-religionis^ s 
in case they invaded to plunder and devastate Hindustan ; and 
these misunderstandings are so deep-rooted, and widespread that 
so far as my knowledge goes no Indian statesman has cscn]u'd 
it except the late Lokmai.ya Tilak. On the other hand, t he 
Mussalmans suspect that on the achievement of self-go\ern- 
ment the Hindus will acquire greater ])olitical powers and 
will use their numeric 1 superiority to crush the Mussalmans. 
Gentlemen, it is (juito clear that these misunderstandings can 
only be won over by compromise, discussion and mutual under¬ 
standing that the third party should not come between them. 
The generality of Mu.salmans \^ith a few exceptions are afraid 
of the numerical superiority of the Hindus and are absolutely 
opposed to an ordinary Reform Scheme as a suVistitute foi* 
complete independence. The primary reason for this is that in 
a merely reformed, as contrasted with an independent Govern¬ 
ment, they will be under a double suspicion. First, a subjection 
to the Government of India which will bo common to Hindus 
and Mussalmans ; secondly, a subjection to the Hindu majority 
which they will have to face in every department of the 
Government. On the other band, if the danger of the English 
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power is removed the Mussalmans will only have the Hindu 
niajority to fear and fortunately this fear is such as will be 
automatically removed with the establishment of the Indian Re¬ 
public ; for, while the Mussalmans as a whole are in a minority 
in India yet nature has provided a compensation ; the Mussal¬ 
mans are not in a minority in all the provinces. In some 
])rovinces such as Kashrnere, the runjab, Sind, Bengal and 
Assam (?) the Mussalmans are more numerous than the 
Hindus. In the United States of India the Hindu majority in 
Madras, Bombay, aTid t he United Provinces will not be allowed 
to ovoistep the limits of moderation against the Mussalmans. 
Similarly, so long as a completely liberated India does not 
come in the hands of the Hindus and Mussalmans themselves, 
the Hindus will bo always suspicious that in case of a foreign 
invasion the Mussalmans will aid their co religionist invaders. 
But, on the establishment of the Indian Republic which will 
be shared in common, Mussalmans will not desire that the 
power of oven a Muslim foreigner should be established over 
his country. Gentlemen, I have just stated it as a necessary 
condition of the Hindu Muslim comproinise and that the third 
l>arty, the Kngli.sh, should not bo allowed to step in between 
us. Otherwi.NC all our alFairs will fall into disorder. 

The Moplah Incident 

Its best example is b dore >oa in tin shape of the Moplah 
inciilent. You are probaly aware that Hi I'bi India has an open 
and direct complaint against the Moi)lahs and an indirect com- 
l)laint against all of us that the Moplahs are plundering and 
•spoiling their innouuit Hindu neighbours. But proliably you 
are not aware that the Moplahs justily their action on the 
grouml, tli’i^ at s\ich a criticil juncture, when they are engaged 
in a war against the English, their neighbours not only do not 
help them and observe neutrality ]>ut aid and assist the Eng¬ 
lish in every ])osdblc way. They can no doubt contend that 
while they are tighting a defen.sivo war for the sake of their 
religion and have loti their houses, property and belongings and 
taken refuge in hills and jungles, it is unfair to characterise as 
l)lundor their commandeering of the money, provision and other 
necessities for tlieir troujis, from the English and their support¬ 
ers. Gentlemen,both are right in their complain, but so far as my 
investigation goes the cause of this mutual recrimination can bo 
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traced to the interference of the third party. It happens thus ; 
whenever any Knglish detachment suddenly appear in their 
locality and kill the Moplah inhabitants of the place, rumour 
somehow spreads in the neighbourhood that the Hindu inhabi¬ 
tants of the place had invited the English army for their protec¬ 
tion, with the result that after the departure of the English 
troops Moplahs or their neighbours do not hesitate to retaliate 
and consider the money and other belongings of the Hindus as 
lawful spoils of war taken from those who have aided and abett¬ 
ed the eriemy. Where no such events have occurred the 
Moplahs and the Hindus even now live side by side ; the 
Moplahs do not commit any excesses against the Hindus, while 
the Hindus do not hesitate in helping the Moplahs to the 
best of their ability. 

The Two Means To Win Swaraj 

1 have wandered from my purpose. 1 meant to emphasise 
that in the Hrst clause dealing with the aims and objects of 
the League the word Swaraj should be defined as complete 
independence in the cause of an Indian Re]mblic. Otherwise, 
there is a dangiu* that in the presence of a third party self- 
government within the British instead of being bene¬ 
ficial might actually prove injurious. The second amendment 
necessary is that the methods for the attainment of Swaraj 
should bo am]»lifled. In ])lace of only “pc^iceful and legitimate 
means/^ “[xis^ible and ])ropcr” ones should be substituted. 
Thus, on the one hand, opportunity ol joining the League 
will be given to those who do not honestly believe in non-co- 
operation alone as the solo path of salvation and recognising 
the possibility of other methods adopt them. Also, on the 
other hand, the amendment will remove the complaint of 
those who believe that non co-operation can, under no circum¬ 
stances, remain peaceful to the last ; and while subscribing to 
the creed of the Congress and the first clause of the section 
dealing with the object of the League as a matter of policy 
and expediency refuse to admit it as a faith for all times and 
circumstances or to remain i;on-violent e\en in intention. 

Gentlemen, there are two possible means of replacing one 
government by another. One, the destruction of the Govern¬ 
ment by sword and the establishment of another in its place— 
a method which has been followed in the world thus far, The 
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second alternative is to sever all connection with the present 
Government and to set up a better organised Government 
parallel to it, and improve and develop it till the old order is 
dissolved and the new takes its place. Friends,—to achieve this 
object wo must immediately set up on a separate and perma¬ 
nent foundation our own courts, schools, arts, industries, army, 
police and a national Parliament. Non-violent non-co-opera¬ 
tion can only help to start the parallel Government but cannot 
maintain it. The question now is, can such a parallel Govern¬ 
ment be established through non-violent non-co-operation, of 
course, provided the rival Government does not interfere with 
its establishment,—a condition which is obviously impossible, 
because the rival Government will certainly interfere. We 
might contend that we will proceed on with our work silently 
and quietly in spite of Government interference as is being 
done at present. 

When Non-violence will be Impossible 

A stage will however be reached ultimately when action on 
peaceful lines will absolutely become impossible, and then we 
will be forced to admit that a parallel Govt, can be started but 
not continue to last through peaceful moans. Examples of 
Goveinmental repression are before your eyes. First, it attempt¬ 
ed through the Karachi trials to prevent the Mussalmans 
from openly proclaiming the articles of their faith. When the 
people,undaunted by this decision f the Government, preached 
throughout the length and breadth of India that it was unlaw¬ 
ful to serve in the army, the Govt, slowly overlooked these 
acti\ities fearing lest mere re])etition of the Karachi resolution 
might lead to disadection in the army. And, in order to divert 
the attention of the people from these activities, it suddenly but 
deliberately declared einolmo/it of ‘volunteers^ as unlawful, 
so that it might get an opportunity of striking at the non-co- 
oporators. Like moths that gather to sacrifice their lives round 
a lighted candle, the advocates of Civil Disobedience swarmed 
to break this declaration of Lord lieading and cheerfully went 
in their thousands to goal. This is u/idoubtodly an example 
of self-sacritico and solf-effacomont which well might move 
Mahatma Gandhi to ecstacy. 

But wo detect another truth hidden in this demonstration 
of happiness and joy. It reveals to our eyes the last stage of 
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both tho repression of the Govt, and patience of the people- 
People are no doubt prepared to boar and suffer gladly the hard¬ 
ship of a few days^ imprisonment. But, on the declaration of 
Martial Law, non-violent non-co-operation movement will prove 
totally insufficient and useless. Amongst the Mussalmans at 
least, there will hardly bo found a man who can have any but 
one of the two feelings in his heart when faced by the barrel 
of a gun, either to seek refuge in flight or to take advantage of 
tho law of self-preservation and despatch his adversary to hell. 
Tho third alternative, that of ehoorfully yielding up oiie^s life 
to the enemy and considering it to be one real success, will 
remain confined to Mahatma Gandhi and some of his adherents 
and fellow-thinkers. I, on my part, fear that in general tho 
reply to Martial Law will be, what is commoidy called. Guerilla 
Warfare, or in the words of tho Koran “kill them wherever you 
find them.^’ Tho rcsponsif)ility for all this bloodshed will rest 
on tho shoulders of the Govt, 

Consequently, as representatives of the Mussalmans, the 
members of tho All-India Muslim League should consider it 
their duty either to refrain from adopting non-co-onoration as 
their creed or free it from the limitation of .keeping it either 
violent or non-violent. For, it is not in our power to keep 
non co-operation peaceful or otherwise. So long as Govern¬ 
ment confines itself to tho use of chains and fetters, non co¬ 
operation can remain peaceful as it is to-day. But if things 
go further and Government has recourse to gallows or 
machine guns, it will be impossible. 

Why Muslims go one step further. 

At this stage, people would like to ask how it is that 
while tho Hindus are content to adopt non-violent non co¬ 
operation as the means for attaining inde])ondonce, the 
Mussalmans are anxious to go a step further. Tho answer 
is that the liberation of Hindusthan is as much a political 
duty of Mussalmans as that of a Hindu. Owing to the 
question of Khilafat it has become a Mussalman's religious 
duty also. 

In this connection I should like to say .just one word. 
Tho glories of Ghazi Mustapha Kemal Pasha and the con¬ 
clusion of tho recent Franco-Turkish treaty might credit an 
idea in some people's minds that the evacuation of Smyrna 
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by the Greeks is a certainty and the restoration of Thrace 
to the Turks, if not certain, is within the bounds of possibility. 
Consequently, they might entertain the hope that the struggle 
in the Near East is coming to a close. I want to warn all 
such people that the claims of the Mussalmans of India are 
founded more on religious than on political principles. So long 
as the Jazirat-ubArab (including Palestine and Mesopotamia) 
is not absolutely freed from Non-Muslim influence and so 
long as the political and military power of the Khilafat-Ul- 
Mussalman is not fully restored, the Mussalmans of India 
cannot suspend their activities and ofForts. 

The Khilafat Demands. 

The Muslim demands as regards the Khilafat are these : 
(1) that in pursuance of the promise of Mr. Lloyd George, 
Thrace and Smyrna along with the city of Smyrna should 
remain purely under Turkish control so that the political pre¬ 
stige of the Khilafat-Ul-Mussalman which is essential for the 
Khilafat should sufiFer no diminution. (2) All non-Turkish 
control should bo removed from Constantinoi)lo, the shores 
of Marmora and the Dardanelles, in order that the Khilafat-al 
Constantinople may not be under non-Muslim control hich 
is essential for the Khilafat. (3) All naval and military restric¬ 
tions imposed on the Khilafat should bo removed as otherwise 
he would have no yiower to enforce the orders of the Khilafat. 
( 4 ) The Jazirat-Ul-Aral), including Hodjaz, Palestine and 
Mesopotamia should bo free from all Non-Muslim influence 
and not bo under the British mandate as it was the death bed 
injunction of the Prophet. It should ])e noted that in the 
fourth demand we wish the English to give up their mandate 
of Mespot. and Palestine and remove their influence from the 
Iledjciz. As to the question, whether the Arabs will acknow¬ 
ledge the Shoiif of Mocca or the Sultan of Turkey as their 
Khilafat or whether the Arab Govt, of Hedjaz, Mespot. and 
Palestine will bo independent or under the suzerainty rf the 
Khalifa, they will be decided by the Mussalmans. We do not 
want Non Muslim advice or assistance. 

League-Congress Corupact. 

In my opinion, gentleman, .he most pressing necessity of 
Hindusthan is the immediate conclusion of a definite compact 
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between the Congress and the League. The Congress should 
not enter into any negotiations with the Government concern¬ 
ing Swaraj (1) until the minimum Muslim demands with 
regard to the Khilafat are satisfied, (2) on the other hand, the 
Muslims should definitely bind themselves that even when 
their demands with regard to the Khilafat are satisfied, the 
Mussalmans of Indfa will stand to the last by the side of their 
Hindu brethren for the attainment and reservation of Indian 
iiidependence. 

Such a compact is all the more necessary because there are 
signs that the enemies of Indian Independence—and we have 
to confess with regret that a number of deceitful Indians are 
working with the foreigners—are concentrating all their efforts 
to wreck the Hindu-Moslem Unity and create distrust and 
misunderstanding ])otweon the communities. On the one hand, 
the Mussalmans are being enticed by false hopes \^ith regard 
to Khilafat question. On the other, some showy toys of poli¬ 
tical concessions are being prepaied as a gift for the Hindus 
even before the stipulated period of ten years. It is intended 
that in their simplicity the Mussalmans should consider the 
return of Smyrna etc. as the satisfaction of their Khilafat 
demands and slacken their efforts for the attainment of 
Swaraj, while the Hindus should be misled into believing a 
further instalment of reforms as the Swaraj itself or at least its 
precursor and begin to consider the Khilafat as an irrelevant 
question. 

There can be only one solution for all these problems. 
Hindus and Mussalmans, after mutual consultation, should 
have Indian Independence declared by Mahatma Gandhi, so that 
in future neither the English might have an opportunity of 
deceiving nor India of being deceived. After the Declaration of 
Independence the Congress and the League will have only one 
object loft, that is, the preservation of Swaraj. 1922 is the best 
date for the purpose, because we would thus have fulfilled the 
promise that we made to attain Swaraj w^ithin this year, and 
the people of India will have achieved success in the eyes of 
God and man. (Cheers) 
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The Moslem League met at 9 P. M on 31 ts. Doc. 1921. 
After it had passed some non-coritentious resolutions the Pre¬ 
sident Has rat Mohani made an announcement amidst applause 
that he proposed that the decision of the Subjects Committee 
reiocting his resolution regarding the attainment of independ¬ 
ence and dof’.truction of British Imperialism would be held as 
final and representing the opinion of the majority in the League, 
but that in view of the groat importace of the subject ho would 
allow a discussion on that resolution without taking any vote. 

Mr. Azad Sobhani who had moved the resolution in the 
Subjects Committee, also moved it in the League. Ho said 
he believed in Hindu-Moslom unity as absolutely essential, 
in non-violent non-co-operation as the only way to fight their 
battle and Mr. Gandhi was fully deserving the dictatorship 
which had been invested on him by the Congress, but that he 
also believed that British Imperialism was the greatest danger 
to India and the Moslem world and must bo destroyed by 
placing before them an ideal of independence. 

Mr. Azad Sobhani was followed by several speakers who 
supported him in the same vein. 

The Hon’blo Mr. Eaza Ali announced that the reason 
for the ruling of the President was that the League did not 
want to take a step which the Congress had not taken. He 
warned them against saying big things without understanding 
them and reminded the audience that India was at present 
ready for maintaining liberty even if it was attained. 

He asked, who would, for instance, be their Commandor- 
in-Chief if the British left to morrow. (A voice, “Enver 
Pasha.'0 

The speaker emphatically declared that he would not 
tolerate any foreigner. He wanted an Indian Commander in- 
Chief. 

Among the other rosoluiions ]):issod ])y the League was 
one about the Moplahs, which condemned the Governments 
excesses and the reported conversion by Moplahs. 

The President then closed the Session after a short speech, 
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The Second Session of the All India Students’ Conference 
met at Ahmedabad on the 29th of December 1921, under the 
Presidency of Srimati Sorojini Naidu. 

The audience numbered about three thousand. Represen¬ 
tative students of all the Provinces were present. 

The following is the full text of Mrs. Sorojini Naidu’s 
Presidential address at the All-India Students’ Conference 
at Ahmedabad :— 

My young comrades,—If some fairy God-mother of Destiny 
were to say to me “Yet in time now or in the future what is 
the one supreme wish of your heart, what is the one supreme 
honour you covet, what would be the crowning glory of 
all your achievement ?—choose.’' Do you know what I would 
choose without hesitation, without doubt in my mind ? For 
my opportunity 1 would choose to mould the mind of the 
young generation. For the supremest honour of my life, 
I should ask for the love of the young generation. For the 
crowning glory and the achievement of my life I should like it 
Written on my epitaph—“She loved the young generation ; 
she trusted the young generation ; she worked with the 
young generation ; she won freedom side by side with the 
young generation of Indians for India.” That is the secret 
desire of my heart. So, you can understand that if 1 stand 
before you to-day j^our chosen President, it seems to mo as if 
the fairy God niollier were already, without my asking it, for 
almost without my knowing it, conferring upon me the boon of 
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boons. Ever since I could speak articulately, not the language 
as one finds in the dictionaries of the world, but the language 
of the heart of youth in which the imagination of youth speaks, 
no matter in what tongue and in what country, my one thought 
has been always for the freedom of India ; my earliest 
services in that direction were the companionship of students 
always. My first entry into public life was as a speaker in the 
colleges as the chosen guest of the students of the cities 
of India. To speak from larger ])latforms to larger audiences 
came much later, but it never brought to me the thrill that I 
still remember of those little audiences in attentively listening 
to me with avid faces and those burning eyes looking into 
future and demanding an answer from the Time Spirit. To-day 
I stand amongst you once more as representative of the Spirit 
of India. You have come from North and South, East and West 
and the central heart of India,—you who represent many races 
to-day, many creeds to-day, many seels to day, all times of 
civilization, all kinds of traditioiis, all kinds ot conflicts, and 
yet united by the one burning desire to serve your country, 
to sever her from l)ondage, to enthrone her among the states,— 
you have come together at the call of the nation,—you who 
have made a response to the voice that have trumpeted forth 
saying, “Stand forth, you, young generation, and break the 
shackles of your Mother.’^ What is the message that I can 
deliver to you '? What is the strength that can be mine that 
will guide you a right to day on the ditficult pilgrimage towards 
freedom ? Those of you who were heie tie other day must be 
remembering with a thrill the words that I read from Des- 
bandhu Chitta Ranjan Das’s message in which he speaks of 
the students. There he says in words that aio written in fire:— 
“Let me not forget the students. They are the inspiration 
of the movement. They are the torch-bearers on the path 
to freedom. They are the pilgrims on the road to liberty. 
If theirs has been the sacrifice, then victory ii their due.'^ This 
is the message which the chosen President of the National 
Congress wrote for the students in whom he has faith, in whom 
his generation has faith. And I, representing his generation, 
deliver to you the message of his generation and mine, asking 
that you will fulfil the pledges that we have made to the world, 
because you, and you alone, are not only the heroes of all our 
greatness but the fulfillers, the completers of all our imper- 
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fections, all our shortcomiiig-i, all oar wjakiie^ies. Y >ii ai’o 
to wipe out the stains upon our generation. You are“td-blob 
out with your prayers, with yo ir s icrifices all the stafns, the 
scourges, the follies, the biekslidings, the sins of our genera¬ 
tion. This is the message that I bring you to-day. 

You want to know what India demands of you. Turn over 
the pages of history of the nations that have found freedom, 
and you will find in page after page of glory, not the record 
only of battles fought and won on the open fields and under the 
stars ; no, the most inspiring pages are not there. But the 
inspiring pages come where name after name of youngmen in 
their serried ranks fill up the gaps as the soldiers fall, the young 
serried ranks that surge into their trenches and with the cry 
of victory win the liberties of nations. You are in that position 
to-day. Greece, in her glorious days, could show no more 
radiant page of achievement. Rome, with all her Imperial 
purple, has not a passage more glowing than you can show 
to-day to the world. Nay, the history of your country, the 
history of such Miprome sacrificn*, s\ich glorious achievement 
can show no i)age more lovely with sacrifice, more ))urning 
with the fire of prot)hotic zeal than you to-day in whoso 
hands the writing and the illuminating of the history of 
Empires lie. The call to students came last year, but the 
call came with a rather hesitating voice because still the 
nation was not aware of its own peril. Nor was it so im¬ 
minently and urgently aware of its need, its power, its great 
unity, its strength to sacrifice, its power to endure, its capacity 
to hurl back to an imperious huroaucracy the chalkinge of 
an invincible hope and an invincible resolve. To-day the call 
is not of an answering voice, the call is rising not from the 
mountain tops, but from the secret valleys of your own 
hearts and souls. Jf the voice of Mahatma Gandhi speaks 
to you, ho is but the flute-call of your own hearts. He is 
not the Shree Krishna. Ho is the flute of Shree Krishna that 
is within your own hearts and souls. So, my young com¬ 
rades, your duty to-day is clear before you. Sacrifice ! 
Sacrifice ! ! Sacrifice ! ! ! 

One year ago I did not believe in the wisdom of young 
men turning their backs upon their colleges, shutting the 
pages of their text books, denying to themselves the inviol¬ 
able right and privilege of knowledge and culture. But 

r* 
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to day after the agony of nearly one yearns experience of the 
bitter need of India, the bitter perils of India, I stand up 
to say, though it hurts me still so to feel, that the young 
generation must turn its back upon the colleges, must deny 
to itself its own inalienable heritage of the right to learn, 
the right to know, the right that enriches the mind and the 
si)irit with the garnered treasures of ages. I, none the less, say 
that freedom is worthy of even so valuable a sacrifice. Why 
shall men bar. or all their wealth to buy one pearl of great 
price ? Sljall men sell their land and kingdoms to satisfy one 
passionate whim of theirs, and yet the youth of the nation not 
o.Ter itaolf up in a glared and flaming sacrifice for the sake 
of the freedom of India? In 1914, when the great battle- 
cloud broke over Europe, when the sky of August was stained 
blood-red with the menace of war, when the boom of the 
thundering cannon roired in the groat cities of Europe, did I 
not see youngmen, men after men, in their hundreds of thousands 
))o\iring out of their colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, from 
the London colleges and the Welsh colleges and the Scottish 
collogoa and the Manchestor colleges and marching to the music 
of their own bra\e youtli to victory or to doom ? Is to day 
so dilFeroiit from that day that needed the sacrifice of the 
youth of Europe for the sake of European peace ? Is not 
our plight more tragic. Is not our need more terrible ? Is 
not our case more vitally urgent? Is not our peril the peril 
not merely of lands that may be lost, of lives that may be 
lost, but ol the nation's soul, the nation's honour, the nation's 
right to live among the living nations of the world ? There¬ 
fore, I ask >ou, my young friends, you who are to-day the 
represeiitatives of hundreds and thousands of young men and 
women all over India, pour forth in your uncounted num¬ 
bers, pour forth to battle,—not to the battle of those that 
wade across seas of blood towards victory, but the battle of 
those vvlio wade only across the blood of their own hearts— 
not the blood of their enemies' hearts. The dif^*'riai 
between our warfare and the warfare of Europe, in whom 
of the West, the accepted w'arfare of the world, iteration, 
whilst nations of another land win their victory sla, asking 
enemies, we win our victory by slaying only oue world, 
is the great battle of S3lf-purification. It is the gf all our 
of selt-sacrifice. It is the great battle of self deir imper- 
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ill the years to como when the Swaraj lla^^ Hies ovc^r our 
national assemblies, in the summing up of the achieve¬ 
ment of the great battle for liberty, wo count up the gains 
and the losses, and among the losses, irreparable, incalcul¬ 
able though they may bo, we find that the youth of India 
has preferred to remain ignorant, bereft of the knowledge, of 
that wide culture, that noble learning that is the inheri¬ 
tance of the young generations of the world, shall we have 
time to bemoan that ignorance ‘I Shall we have time to 
lament that loss i Or shall we not say, ‘So against this loss— 
this loss irreparable, incalculable tliough it is—it is the one 
thing which is worth while having, the one thing for which the 
generations have not sacrificed their all for nothing. There 
is, on the one hand, a few years of sacrifice, on the othci, the 
imperishable legacy of freedom to a land set free for over by 
the sacrifice of the young goncrations.' 

The Meaning of the Pledge. 


I want you all to realize that to-dny }ou arc the recruits 
in the groat army of Ireedom. You are the new soldiers 
in the army of peace. 1 want you to under&tand the impli¬ 
cations of the remark, I want you to realize in all its manifold 
bearing, in all tho terrible resi)onsibilities, the moaning of the 
word. What does it mean to bo a volunteer 1 What does it 
mean to be a non co-o\)erating student 1 What does it mean 
to day to sign that pledge which you have proclaimed yester¬ 
day ill tones, sokmnand moving, from the lip of tho Apostle 
of Freedom ? It means this, my young friends—not merely 
that you will learn to parade and drill and fall into lines and 
salute }our superiors and have ranks in the army and march 
singing national songs—these are tho details, tho outer 
trappings, the true syniliols that count for nothing—but to 
be a soldier in the army that Mahatma Gandhi leads is to 
bo reborn, jiure and flawless, in the flame of sacrifice. It 


K, --‘iijs the cleansing out of every secret sin from the secret 
of }our hearts. It means tho purging of every 
yours from every evil thought, passion and desire that 
^'^ightbe lurking unsuspected in the crevices of your 
'I ^ It means that you pledge yourselves not only to the 
^ outer things and judge you, but it 

able rig pledge yourselves to your Self, to the Being 
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seated in the midst of you that you will abstain in thought 
and word, desire and deed, from every low, evil, vicious, 
cancerous, leprous sin. That is what I want to impress upon 
you. That is what I want you to realize. It means the disci¬ 
pline of perfection, the discipline of the mind, the heart, the 
senses, the desire ; nob merely the obeying of the captain's 
orders, but the obeying of the orders of the Captain that is in 
every man's heart and is cilled Conscience by many tongues, 
It means that you will learn so to conquer yourself, your 
selfish desires, your selfish needs, your selfish pride, that you 
will endure, without retaliation, without resentment, all the 
indignity, humiliation, sufFering, losses, penalties—if neces¬ 
sary flogging and torturing and death—for the sake of the 
cause to which you are pledged to day. 

That is really the message I have for you. If you have 
understood what the pledge stands for, if you have under¬ 
stood why the band spun and hand-made outer symbol 
that is your garment, is the true, symbol of your inward re¬ 
generation, if you have understood that you cannot ask for 
freedom for yourself, if within one single heart amongst you 
there still remains that shrinking from your neighbour because 
ho is not born like yourselves within the mantle of the four¬ 
fold caste—if you have urjderstood all those things, you have 
understood the meaning and the purpose of Swaraj. But if 
you have still within you the feeling that there are barriers 
between Hindu and Hindu within his own caste, between 
Hindu and Mussalman, between Mussalman and Parsee, be¬ 
tween l*.irseo and Cliristian, if you will still divide ourselves in 
terms of sects and provinces and castes and divisions, there 
is no SSwar.jj for us ; there is no Swaraj for the young 
generation. Therefore my purpose to-day is to make clear 
lo you the meaning of that groat pledge. But the young 
gtiiiGnition does not need my interpretation of the Gospel 
of Freedom. I want you, therefore, I know ycu will, there¬ 
fore, join iji your hundreds and thousands, and become 
\ourselves the young Apostles of your own deliverance, 
riiere should bo no peril that is too great for you to face, 
no diflioulty so difficult for you to master, no destiny too 
exalted for you to achieve. 

Last Appeal. 

But my young friends, my young comrades, oh, pil- 
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grims on the road to freedom, as said the other pilgrim 
who is in the half-way house to freedom in the prisor of 
Bengal, I charge you ; ‘'Remember the sacred duty that 
will bow those young shoulders, the terrible burden that will 
bow those young heads. Bat, though your backs be broken 
and your heads be bowed, 1 charge you, let your hearts 
be never bowed or burdened. For, no matter how heavy 
the burden, let your own courage be the torch in your 
hand ; no matter how deep the path, lot your own hope 
bo in the pilgrim’s staff in your hand ; no matter how far the 
goal, let your young strength give you wings to roach the 
goal. When the goal is reached and you stand high up on 
the peaks and look back across the difficult way you have 
come, comrades, remember ; let there bo nothing that you 
see on the road you left behind save your own follies ai d 
weaknesses and sins and nothing of value, nothing of abiding 
worth or beauty ; take it all with you for the enriching of the 
temple, that is the temple of liberty. March with me to the 
Temple of Liberty. 1 carry the standard in my hands, Comrado*^, 
march with me till wo reach the goal.’’ 

Resolution. 

After Mrs. Naidu’s address the Students’ Conference 
adjourned for a couple of hours during which the Subjects 
Committee met and carried several resolutions. When the 
Conference re-assemblcd, those present included Hakim Ajmal 
Khan, Swami Shradhaiiand and Dr. Ansari. The following 
resolutions were passed :— 

(1) Hoping that in obedience to the mandate of the Con¬ 
gress the students of and above the ago of 18 would suspend 
their educational activities and enrol as volunteers ; 

(2) protesting against the age limit of 16 set by the Con¬ 
gress for those who wanted to be vohintGer.% and urging that all 
College students, irrespective of the age limit, be allowed to 
become volunteers, (this resolution was moved and supported 
by those college students who were under ago of IS) ; 

(3) asking all students to learn handspinning and hand- 
weaving and to wear only Khadi-mado cloth ; 

(4) congratulating Lala Lajpat Rai, the first President of 
their conference and their 5ellow^ students for going to jail in 
spirit of sell-sacrifice ; 
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(5) chaDgin^; tho name of the Conference from the AP-^ndia 
College Students to tho Hind Viclyarthi Mahashabha, and 
amending the constitution so as to create a Working Com¬ 
mittee of 21 members who would act as tho executive of tho 
big committee of tho Conference. 

Tho next resolution of tho Students Conference wanted 
tho attainment of complete independence as their creed. After 
a great deal of heated discussion tho resolution was lost by a 
majority of eleven only. 

Mrs. Naidu*s Second Speech 

After votes of thanks were given to tho President, tho 
deleg lies, the volunteers, anyth' Reception Committee, Mrs. 
Naidu made another speech. She said ; “My young comrades, 
you are all \cry tired.at tho end of*a long day’s work, but I do 
lilt think that any of us here will grudge the hours wo 
have spent t()g(Uher on clearing our own minds as to our 
own tlioiighl.s, intentions and asi)irations. Tho outstanding 
f(‘(dings in my mind to-day, as I si>cnd the hours in con¬ 
tact \\itli the young minds that represent India, is that 
1 am proud to he alive to see this material moulded into 
heroes lor the salvation of India. 1 have spent most of my life 
amongst students, but never before have 1 felt so thrilled 
to realise that tho young gonoratioii has the independeno 
to think for it?olf unfrightened by even tho presence of 
Mahatma Gandhi (Cheers). That is really the symbol for 
which I have been looking. We are not going to got 
freedom l)y tJie worsliip of personalities, however great 
or divine. It is only when they represent tho ]>rinciples 
for wliich we live and for which we would die that they 
can command our worship or our admirations or our 
following. If today tho country holds Mahatma Gandhi 
as scmi-divinc, if not divine, it is not for any other reason 
than this that he embodies within that frail yet indomitable 
body an invincible soul of liberty. That is why wo are 
content to follow him to-day because in following him 
wo are following the spirit of liberty. There might bo 
some little doul)t left in the minds of some of tho delegates 
to-day about tho ultimate destiny of India. It is true 
that yostordny in the Congress, Plasrat Mohani, the great 
poet, brought a resolution which was defeated by Mahatma 
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Gfiiiflhi, the great Saint. Both were right. Neither was 
wrong,—Hasrat Mohani ashirg for tlie incle])en(lcnce of 
India, Mahatma Gandhi saying ‘wait a little and take your 
laggard frif'iids with you before you ask for that ultimate 
independence.’ Both are animated by the same desire, the 
same zeal. Both behold the same vision. Let no man in this 
Conference feel that because my young iriends from Ali¬ 
garh could not carry their ])oint to-day, it is not the desire 
of young India to have that ultimate liberty which alone 
is worth having. I would not let the young generation do 
such bitter injustice to itself. But I know that those, who 
did not to-day stand for that resolution, were animated only 
by the same si)irit that made Mahatma Gandhi, in his in¬ 
finite com])assion for the weak, i»ausc ai;d say: Let us 

take in the laggard and the lame with us.” AVhat is free¬ 
dom unless it means freedom, and whether the Congress 
accepted it as a creed or not, it is the iinincihle, inevitabhi 
destiny of every nation to be free in that largest and 
deepest sense of the word. But fnedtan does not mean 
isolation from other nations. It means equal comradi'' 
ship with the free nations of the world, and that is a ^r at 
ideal for which we must all work. 


^ Tlio liuh'peiuJeiiCC lUbilufion bn uelil and bacbed by tlie 

Aligarli Deb gates. 
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address delivered by Mr. L. A. Govindaraghava Iyer of 
Madras at the National Liberal Federation held at Allaha¬ 
bad on the 29th December, 1^21, 

The Political Situation. 

perhaps a trui.sni to say that tlie country is now passing 
through a crisis. Events are moving with bewildering rapidity. 
The general tension is such as to necessitate a close examina¬ 
tion of the position that one has to take up whatever the school 
of thought may bo to which one belongs. In these circums¬ 
tances, I need make no apology if, in addressing you, I mainly 
direct my attention to tlio present situation and to the question 
^yhethcr the parly that is opposed to us has fulfilled or is 
likely fo fulfil the Icgiliinatc cxpcctalions and requirements of 
the people and I ho country. 

Wo arc all aware of (he difficulties to which the members 
of tlie i)arly under the distinguished leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi are now subjected. It is, therefore, peihaps an ungraci¬ 
ous task to examine the priiicijdcs and the programme of that 
})arty. But the highest interest of the country imperatively 
demands that the present situation should be closely examined 
w ith a view to see how^ far it w^ould be met and improved by 
further persistence in the policy wn'th which Mr. Gandhi has 
identified himself. The distinctive features of that movement 
are the altainmcnt of Swaraj and the righting of the Khilafat 
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and the Punjab wron^^s by the paralysis of tho Govornmont 
by moans of non violent non-co opcration. 

Mr. Gandhi's Influence. 

Mr, Jyer, after dealing with the Non-co-operation movement 
in its dijfereiit aspects and trying to show its impracticability, 
CMitinucd :— 

“In the recent history of our country no single individual 
had a greater control over any movement than Mr* Gandhi has 
over the Noh-co operation movement. lie is virtually the 
dictator of the movement. I use tho expression in no 
offensive sense. My point is that tho distinguished author 
of the movement has been himself unable to definitely 
settle tho programme ; and in order to make it acceptable to 
tho pcoide in general,—and I lay special emphasis on this 
aspect,—ho had to incorporate into it items which could not be 
said to 1)0 distinctive of tho Non-co-operation movement 
and which have public sympathy and support independently 
of that movement, such as, for instance, tho problem of un- 
touchability, the drink evil and the Swadeshi mo\omont. It is 
claimed for the movement that it has a spiritual side and 
tends to the development of tho soul force. It is a problem, 
however, whether Non co-operation is tho only or the best 
means of bringing about the development of soul force such 
as the Mahatma wishes to see effected. 

Mr. Gandhi’s Sad Experience. 

“Now tho chief merit that is claimed for the movement is 
that the objects in view are to be attained by absolute non¬ 
violence and this contention deserves close examination. We 
can admit that the movement of Pa.ssivo Resistance attained 
remarkable success and led to striking results in South Africa, 
but it has to be noted that the conditions there were very 
different from those obtaining here. Given a personality like 
Mahatma Gandhi and a comparatively small and compact body 
of persons such as were the Indian settlers in South Africa, 
with sufficient opportunities for tho Mahatma to come into 
frequent and intimate contact with the persons asked to adopt 
Passive Resistance, it is obvious that the movement is deprived 
of its dangers. But when the principle is asked to be adopted 
by over 300 millions belonging to different strata of society 
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and of different grades of culture and refinement and living in 
a vast area and subject to varying influences and beyond the 
possibility of the personal attentijn of the Mahatma and his 
devoted followers, the conditions presented are not such as to 
inspire confidence that similar results would ensue. As a 
matter of fact, when the movement was init to the test on any¬ 
thing like a largo scale, it has been found again and again to 
belie the expectations of the author and the promoters of the 
movement. 

What We Should Strive For 

*‘I claim that, as a ^|ueslion of ]>ractical ])()litics, full 
Dominion status is what we should strive for. That was 
what was expressly postulated by the Congress creed before 
the Nagpur Congress altered it. I shall not, however, 
lay any great stress on that fact, as it may bo said that, how¬ 
ever matters might have stood under the old-world conditions, 
now forces are now asserting themselves justifying or oven 
necessitating a new objective. Full Dominion status provides 
for the responsibility of the Legislature to the people and of the 
Cabinet to the Legislature. It postulates the membership of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations as an equal partner. The pre¬ 
rogative of the King remains untouched. He is the symbol of the 
limpiro. No doubt, in theory the status of a Dominion is of the 
subject character, but actul practice has outgrown the theory. 
Tlio resolution i)assed at the Imperial War CtutfereTico of 1917 
is suggestive in this connection. After \)ointiiig out that- the 
adjustment of the constitutional relations of the Fmpire is too 
important to bo dealt with during the war, the resolution goes 
on to state ; ‘They deem it their duty, however, to place 
on record their view that any such readjustment, while thoroii 
ghly preserving all existing powers of self-government and 
complete control of domestic affairs, should bo based upon a 
full recognition of the Dominions as autoimmous nations of an 
Imperial Commonwealth and of India as an important portion 
of the same, should recognise the right of the Dominions and 
India to an adeejuate voice in foreign policy and in foreign 
relations, and should provide ctfcctivo arrangements for con¬ 
tinuous consultation in all important matters of common Im¬ 
perial concern, and for such necessary concerted act ion founded 
on consultation as the sevoial Governments may detcrmine\ 
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“Spoaln'iig on this resolution, Gonoral Smuts said ; ‘Tho 
status of the Dominiuns as equal Nations of the Empire will 
have to be recognised to a very large extent. Tho Govern¬ 
ments of *the Dominions as equal Government of tho King 
in the Biitish Commonwealth will have to be considered far 
more fully than what is done to day, at any rate, in tho theory 
of tho Constitution, if not in practice. That is the most impor¬ 
tant princijde laid down in the second part of this resolution, 
that there should be a full recognition of tho Dominions as 
autonomous nlitions. And, to strengthen tho point, tho resolu¬ 
tion goes on to affirm that tho existing powers of self-govern¬ 
ment should not bo interfered with. Of course, there is a good 
deal of'fceling or natural and justifiable jealousy in tho Domi¬ 
nions as to the rights which they have acquired and which 
they do not like to lie tampered with, and naturally, I think 
it is very wise*to add this to the resolution, that their existing 
powers of self govcriiment should not be tampered with. 

it will also be rnnembored that General vSmuts objected to 
South Africa taking part in tho Washington Conference, unless 
she went, as he said, ‘on her own legs’, and not merely on tho 
strength of the imitation to the British Government ; and ho 
points out in a recent speech how this protest has been taken 
ui) by the British Government with tho result that tho Delegates 
from tho Dominions,—andflndia hasher own Delegate,—attend 
llie Conference not as British Empire" Delegates but as Ke- 
presentatives of their Dominions. 

Significance Of The Dominion Status. 

“rerha])s no better light can bo thrown on the full signifi¬ 
cance of the Dominion Status than what is provided by the 
recent negotiations of the British Government with Ireland. As 
you are aware, tho agreement, in tho nature of a treaty made 
by tho Prime Minister and his co adjutors as representing tho 
British Government with the Irish Plenipotentiaries, provides 
that Ireland shall have the constitutional status of a Dominion, 
and Mr. Lloyd George on expounding the agreement before 
the House of Commons emphasised the difficulty and dan¬ 
ger of defining tho Dominion status and crystallising its im- 
l)ort. As pointed out that if any attempt were made to en¬ 
croach upon the rights of Ireland which by tho agreement was 
to have the same status as the Dominions, the Deminions 
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would feel that their own position was thereby jeopardised, and 
in this lay the guarantee for the security and full freedom of 
Ireland. Thus Dominion Status allows of as complete inde¬ 
pendence and Self-development as is compatible with non- 
secession from the Empire. 

‘Tt may, therefore, be claimed that the attainment of full 
Dominion status will allow of our full self-expansion, self- 
realisation and self-assertion as a nation. I need not dwell on 
the need or wisdom of maintaining the British connection, if, by 
so doing, we are not in any way retarding the national growth 
and development. It may bo also said that even the most 
ardent advocates of an Indian republic in the present 
circumstances of the country do not insist on it as an end 
in itself, but want it as they feel hopeless that otherwise 
the wrongs they wish to see remedied will not be set right 
by the Empire. 

India and The League of Nations. 

“India, too, is coming into her own in the Councils of the 
Empire. .She has become a member of the League of Nations. 
In the Assembly of the League she has the same vote as the 
British Empire and she can give an independent vote to be 
exercised in her interests and l)y her choice. In the last 
Imperial Conference held in London, her part was on an equal 
footing with the self-governing Dominions. On questions of 
Imperial policy requifing common understanding and united 
action, her voice was given the same weight and consideration 
as the other parts of the Empire, aiid the memorable resolution 
was secured— 

‘ihe Conference, while reafTirraing the resolution of the 
Imperial War Conference of 1918 that each eommunity of 
the British Common-wealth shou^ 1 enjoy complete control of 
the compo.-itioii of its own population by means of restriction 
on immigration from any of the otlier communities, recognises 
that there is an incongruity between the position of India as 
an equal member of (ho British Empire and the existence of 
disabilities upon British Indians lawfully domiciled in some 
other parts of the Empire. The Conference, accordingly, is of 
the opinion that in the interest of the solidarity of the British 
Commonwealth it is desirable that the right of such Indians 
to citizenship should bo recognised.’ 
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“it was to the lasting discredit of South Africa that her 
representatives would not join in this resolution, but it serves 
to emphasise the view that the interests of India will receive 
due consideration at the hands of the self-governing Dominions 
as a whole, and as she gains in status and attains a footing of 
equality with the other Dominions she will be able to comple¬ 
tely hold her own. India is also represented at the Washing¬ 
ton Conference. It is true that her representative does not 
stand in the same relation to her than the representatives from 
the other Dominions did, and that it is not by the vote of the 
people that he was sent as her representative. But that defect 
does not take away from, but only accentuates, the full import 
of the Dominion status. With His Highness the Maharao of 
Cutch, the Right Hon’blo Mr. Sreenivasa Sastri has pressed 
the case for India with tact and firmness whenever he had the 
opportunity to do so. He has enhanced the reputation of 
India amongst the nations of the world and ho is entitled to 
the gratitude of the country. 

Councils and Growth of Conventions 

“At this stage I do not propose discussing the measure of 
responsible government that the country has had under the 
Reformed Councils. It is pertinent, however, to draw attention 
to the fact that by the growth of conventions a large measure 
of responsibility could be secured. Conventions are in conso¬ 
nance with the genius and traditions of the British Constitu¬ 
tion, they allow full advantage being taken of the experience 
gathered from the actual working of institutions. They admit 
of the easy rectifying of any errors that may have been commit¬ 
ted and they do not need the elaborate procedure necessary for 
having statutory alterations. Already, as you are aware, they 
are beginning to bo established in our Reformed Legislature. 
The refusal of the Secretary of State for India to interfere with 
the resolution of the Legislative Assembly on Lord Lytton's 
Indian Students’ Committee is a noteworthy case as bearing 
on this question of conventions. 

The Real Fascination of Mr. Gandhi’s Movement 

‘T shall not be justified in merely referring to the weak¬ 
nesses of the Non co operation movement. There can be no 
doubt that the movement has great fascination for the masses 
and even the classes, The movement has come to stay. Tho 
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appeal to soul-force that has boen made, the hijh moral podas- 
tal that has boon held out, the confidence—I had almost said 
the cock-sureness—with which the goal is promised to be reach¬ 
ed, the lightning rapidity with which, it is said, Swaraj is to 
bo attained, the great personality of Mahatma Gandhi, his 
saintly life, his transparent selflessness and the ready and 
unquestioning submission that ho is able to command at the 
hands of most, if not all, of his followers, all had no doubt 
their material share in the sjuvad of the movement and con¬ 
tributed largely to deepen its hold on the poi)uLir imagination. 
Bat when all is said that can be said, it must bo admitted that 
the enthusiasm for it now so much in c\idence is not altogether 
fictitious and it will bo found to possess a residuum undoubt¬ 
edly genuine which will not disappear with the mere march 
of time or change of leadership. It behoves us, therefore to 
refer to the causes that led to the movement. 

The Khilafat. 

“The Khilafat question ushered in the movement. You 
are familiar with the history of the question. It is evident 
that our Mussalman brethren have gnat cause for dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the manner in which the British Government have 
dealt with it. The Government of India are satisfied that the 
Indian Mussalmans have a just grievance. Ilis Highness the Aga 
Khan and the Right Ilon'blo Syed Amir Ali, to mention only 
two honoured names, are at one with the rest of the Muslim 
opinion. Uni)rejudiced Europeans who possess intimate 
knowledge of Muhammadan problems and history and 
who command the detachment necessary for forming 
correct judgments, like Sir Theodore Morrison, support 
it. Anglo-Indian opinion, too, is in its favour and the 
Hindu section of the population of all shades of opinion 
has consistently supported it. There is no difference 
amongst the Mussalmans themselves. The Shias and the 
Sunnis are in agreement. It is not the body known as 
the Khilafatist alone that feels the wrong. Recently, there 
was a deputation of the Muslim community that waited 
on H. E. the Viceroy. It was not composed of political 
agitators. I will quote one sentence in the address. They 
say : ‘We deem it our paramount duty that the mere 
knowledge of such representation (the representations to 
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tho British Govorjiraent by the Govorumont of India on 
the Mussalman feeling) is not and cannot be a source of 
comfort to the Indian Mussalmaris in their religious 
sorrows/^ It shows that the iron has entered into the 
soul of even those whose loyalty is unquestionable. Tho 
French Government has arrived at a settlement with 

the Angora Government which appears to be generally 
acceptable to the Muhammadan world. There is a strong 
and widespread impression in the country, and appearances 
justify it, that I he chief obstacle to a settlement of this 
question, satisfactory to tho Indian Mussalmans, is tho 
British Government. It will not do for tlio Government 

of India to merely say that they have done their best by 
making necessary ropresontaiions to the British Cabinet. 

The Govornmeiit of India is an organic unity with the 
British Government. Tho fact that they recognise the 
ju.<tico of Mussalman opinion ought to bo a reason for 
enhancing their responsibility in seeing that the Mussal¬ 
man claims are vindicated. It is difficult to resist the im¬ 
pression that the British Cabinet, or at any rate, Mr. Lloyd 
George and those who support him, are under the idea 

that with sufficient pressure brought to bear on the Indian 
Mussalmans their agitation for tho redress of the Khilafat 
wrong will wane and finally disappear. If that be so they 
are undoubtedly in error. The sore has already been 
allowed to foster long and any further delay in healing it 
will load to most serious consequences. 

The Punjab Wrongs 

“The next wrong that led to tho movemont is the Punjab 
tragedy. Sir William Vincent has called it an unhappy 
episode in the history of British India. An indelible stain 
has been left on the fair fame of Britain, and it will take 
years, if not decades, before the memory of that tragedy 
is wiped out from the Indian mind. I share the view that 
the punishment inflicted on the delinquents was not ade¬ 
quate. The developments would have been altogether 
different and the situation would have been considerably 
eased if at the initial stages the Government had the 
statesmanship to acknowledge tho wrong that has been 
committed, in the same way, as the representatives of the 
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people on their part regretted the mob excesses that led 
to the Government reprisals. His Koyal Highness the 
Duke of Connaught has appealed to the peoi)l 0 of India 
to forget and forgive and the Legislative Assembly has 
already adopted a resolution after a full discussion of the 
question. It is time that we cease to cherish and harp on 
the grievance. Now, that the enormity of the wrongs done 
has been admitted and grief has bvoen expressed therefore 
in unquUifiod terms, we would do well to look forward 
and not backward. With the lapse of time 'the difficulty 
of punishing the offenders responsible for the tragedy is 
increased. It is still possible of course, as indeed has 
been promised, that the compensation payable to the 
Indians who suffered should be calculated on a liberal basis. It 
is also possible for the cases being reconsidered of those who 
were the recipients of special marks of Government apprecia¬ 
tion and favour with a view to decide in the light of the 
full facts now available how far such recognition was deserved. 
In the final determination of the above matters consideration 
of prestige ought not to be allowed to interfere. 

Podanur Tragedy 

Our care must be to see that it is made impossibo that 
such occurrences should occur. Wo may now feel certain 
that this object has been secured. In this connection, refer¬ 
ence is made to the Podanur tragedy. A serious blunder 
has been committed, almost criminal, in the negligence and 
thoughtlessness that it reveals. Those responsible for the 
blunder deserve severe punishment and it is expected they 
will got it. The Committee appointed to report on the 
matter has not yet submitted its report and it will be prema¬ 
ture to further enlarge on the subject. Thanks to local 
causes, the angle of vision, said to have changed in several 
other parts of India and particularly in the Government of 
India, has not perceptibly changed in my province ; the 
bureaucracy has not been visibly weakened in power, nor has 
'prestige lost its grip on the administration. But a true re¬ 
gard for facts will not, in any way, justify the placing of the 
Podanur tragedy on a par with the Punjab tragedy, or the 
assumption that it reveals the same mentality on the part of 
the administrators as the Punjab tragedy did. 
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Liberal Party and Reform Scheme 

4^ yoa .w ;i’v ire, th i support hy the LiU^imI Party of thfi 
Itoform Scheme irider tho n mv (Tovorrtme'if of Lidi i Act 
was not due to their acceptance of the view thit Indians 
were unfit for responsilde (Tovornniont in their present condi¬ 
tion. Tli^y recognised tho m usure of responsible Govern- 
mnit thit the Schema contaified, and were prepirod that 
conscientious eT)rt3 should hi in ido to work it for all it 
was worth, so to rlispel th i fear of thoie thit were honestly 
inclined to flonbt onr fitness foi'* s/ilf-Gover/irnent. Co¬ 
operation whe rever possible and oppijsition whenever needed 
has been onr motto. 

The opinion is general that the Reformed Legislatures 
h ivo satisfactorily justified tho expectations formed of them. 
Most of tho Provincial Governments, if not all, associate the 
Ministers with the Executive Councillors in their deliberations 
on the Uoserved Subjects, so that the unitary system is in 
))ractical opention on a large s'^alo. No less an authority 
than the Prciidciit of the L<*gidative Assendily has vieweal 
most favoiir.ildy the work of tho Legislative Assemblv. The 
CISC of the Lcgiatlatii'o Assembly is specially important as/t 
has to deal with matters atfecting All frdia Administr.\\tion, 
and the Central Governniont does not possess even tho 
modicum of constitutionally responsible element that tho 
Provincial Governments possess. According to Mr. AVhyte 
the Assembly has been an almost umiualified success and the 
})ody has shown a corporate sense of responsibdity which 
is irs most reassuring feature.. According to him, tho problem 
proacnted by the eonjunclion of an irremovable exocntivo 
with a large constitutionally responsible majority would 
become ripe fur treatment long before tho tem years prescribed 
by the Government of India Act for tho appointment of a 
commission to enquire into tho working of the system of 
Government of India are over. You know the resolution 
ultimately adopted by the Legislative Assembly on this 
question. I would only refer to a few points. The willing¬ 
ness of tho Liberal Party to work the Reformed Councils 
should not bo taken to mean that they were satisfied with tho 
measure of responsible Government that was granted, nor that 
they do not desire advaivce, 
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The experience of the working of the Provincial and 
Central Legislatures shows that full powers if entrusted to 
them will only heighten their sense of responsibility except 
in oases where local and temporary causes may serve as 
deHeoting factors. Now that Domiriiorj status is recognised 
as the goal, there is no reason why approximation to it should 
be delayed wheri once the capacity of the people is proved 
equal to it. Mr. Montagu seems to have pointed out that the 
working of the electorate is an important consideration. No 
doubt it is. There can. be no question, however, that the 
])olitical consciou.uicss of the people as a whole has been 
deeply awakened and that an intelligent and discriminating 
interest is taken by the masses on the doings of the Govern¬ 
ment and the workirig of popular institutions. India to-day 
is not the India of oven a decade ago. Whore the masses 
are likely to go wrong is when some great injustice is done 
and the Government, for reasons of its own, is unwilling to 
acknowledge and repair the wrong. 1 shall not-hazard any 
remarks of my own as to the directions in which alterations 
should be made which doubtless will receive your full 
consideration. Full financial control should be secured 
to the popular representatives in the Provincial and Central 
Legislatures, and the question has to be seriously considered 
whether as regards the Central Government it is necessary 
to go through the process that the Provinces are now passing 
through viz., dyarchy, with a view to full responsible govern¬ 
ment, especially as it will take time to procure the alteration 
of the statute by the British Parliament. 

Temperance Mjvement Legitimate 

The tompeiMtice movomont is taking the form of total 
abstinence. It is a groat mistake, however, to make it a 
I'olitical mov<‘ment. The eflforts of the Non-co-operators 
in this flirection have met with a large measure of suc¬ 
cess. It is because the movement itself is popular. 
I’rohibition is hound to come whether with or without local 
option as a half way rosting-bouse. The excise revenue 
can not h» long ooniifed upon. The financial statement 
for 1921*22 shows that for the whole of the country it is 
clos.) upon 20 crores. In my province, according to the 
latest figures, an estinuted revenue of 566 lakhs has 
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already shrunk by about 80 lakhs, and 1 have no doubt that 
the other province? are undergoing similar experiences. 
The Indian Exchequer has lost nearly six crores of rupees 
a year on account of the anxiety of the Government to 
reclaim the Chinese from the opium habit, though the 
object appears to be doubtful of attainment. With this 
example before them it is not strange that the Indian 

people should insist that, far from meeting with disap¬ 
proval, any effort of theirs should have the practical sym¬ 
pathy of the (Tovornment. 

'rhe loss of revenue is no doubt inevitable and it has 
to be mot, and this (piestion recjuires very serious consi¬ 
der ition where even after retrenchment in expenditure 

a deficit n^mains, by relying on the general prosperity of 

the people who will be benefited by prohibition. There is 
nothing in the movement taken to put down driidc that is 
specially the function of the No-co-operator. Picketting is no 
doubt i)ractised. It is remarkable, 1 am speaking of such 
experience as I have in my own province, that it is attended 
with so litth^ violence ; it is a testimony to the preparedness 
of the people for the movement. There is no doubt of the 
intimate connection of picketting with the diminution of the 
excise revenue ; those who practise it are objects of persecution 
by the oflicers of the Government, and the unpopularity of the 
administration is of course the consequence. The best course 
to be adopted is not to identify the movement with the 
Non-co-operator ; not to attach any special importance to the 
otforts of the Non-co-operator when devoted against drink. 

of Sections 1^8 and 114 Unjustified. 

The powers under section 108 and section 144 of the 
provisions of the Criminal Procedure Code have been freely 
availed of for the purpose of crippling the activities of the 
Non-co-operatora. The use of the provisions of section 144 
for political purposes is a new policy. From such experience 
as I possess in mv province it may be stated that such use 
is generally uncalled for. In by far the largest number of 
cases, the persons to whom the order is directed either to 
abstain from taking part in a meeting or to cease from picket- 
tir»g or to show cause why he should not find security for 
keeping the peace, disobey it with the result the con- 
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sequential i)rovisions are applied. In most of such cases 
no clefenco is entered and the accused prefer the prison to 
the payment of tine where line is imposed. There is, 1 fear, 
a far too ^reat readiness on the part of the executive otiicers 
to take advantage of those provisions of law, a readiness which 
is encouraged by the determined attitude of those to whom 
they are sought to bo applied not to make a defence. I 
venture to think that, in many of these cases, if the prosecu¬ 
tion witiK'ssos were duly cross-examinod and the accused 
(Altered \’]K)n their defence or availed themselves of the other 
facilities open to them under the law, the results of the 
trials would have been ditferent. But it suits the non co- 
operators to act as they are doing, in fact, it is the very thing 
that they want. Though ! admit that it is v(‘ry diflicult for 
the executive officers, and particularly tlie police, to keep a 
cool head in these trying circumstances, the highest interests 
of the country ai:d the Government demand that great dis¬ 
crimination should be exercised in the issue of orders under 
sections 108 and 114 of tbe Criminal Procedure Code in the 
launching of ])roccedings so as to reduce them to a minimum. 

Our duty in these circumstances is to help the Govern¬ 
ment in all their legitimate efforts to ii}>hold peace and order 
and press upon them the need for great tact and discrimi¬ 
nation in the exercise of their ordinary powers under the law. 
When the Non-co-operator finds that he does not excite 
attention, the movement will undoubtedly receive a set-back. 

1 may ])oint out also that no one need be an obiect 
nf special attention, especially on the part of tiolico officers, 
simply because he [.reaches or helps the use of s[)iimiTig 
wheel or vvc irs what is called fhe Gandhi or Swaraj cap or 
uses Kh iddcr The spimiing wheel as such has no political 
coiuidexion about it and the Government would easily 
divorce it from politics by ceasing to have for it the excessive 
dread that it has at present. 

Hartal & H. R. H The Prince’s Visit. 

Before I close, I have to say a few \Vords on the grave 
fiirn that events have taken. I am sure that everyone in the 
country, not obsessed by the glamour of Non co-operation, will 
admit that the proposal to proclaim a Hartal on the days of 
the \isit of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wtvlos is not one 
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conceived in the best interesfsof theconntry, liet ns admit that 
Ilis Hoyal Highness’ visit has been ]>l{inncd notwithstanding 
objections to it in certain quarters. It. is inconsistent with 
the traditions of oriental hos[>itality that an organised attemt^t 
shoulrl bo made to wit hold welfomo to Ilis Koyal Highness 
for the purpose of evincing the Nation’s displeasure towards 
the (Tovernrnont that has planned the visit. The smallest 
that could have been expected from any party in sucb cir¬ 
cumstances is to leave each one to follow hit. own wishes aitd 
judgment without putting any pressure on him. Mr. Gandhi 
fails to recognise that, short of wringing out any reforms at the 
point of the bayonet in the present circumstances, the statu¬ 
tory declaration needed for the attainment of complete Swarai 
his to come from the British Parliament, and the sword 
that ho would propose is the sword of self saciifice. To one 
of his clear thinking it mn.st bo ob\inns that in proclaiming 
a hartal on the occasion of the Prince's visit, he is touching 
the UK.st susceptible vnrt in the Englishmen. No w ot (b'r 
therefore that a ditlicult situation has been thus created. 'I he 
difficulty has been enhanced by the refusal of Mr. (lafidhi lo 
call a Iruco evo/i if the Govonniiont on its pari is j)rcpared to 
call one. Thn proclaimed objects of Non-oo ojxuMiioii wore 
the righting of the Khilafat and the Pniqab wrongs and the 
attainment of Swaraj, Mr. Gandhi himself recognises in his 
recent statement on Lord Konaldshay’s speech that '‘the only 
conference that can at all avail at this stage is a oonfereneo 
called to deal with the causes of the present discontent, immoly 
the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs and Swaraj.” If, there¬ 
fore, a conference is neces.sary, it is impossible to expect 
that the results of the conference will 1)0 satisfactory nidcss 
in a calm atmosphere which obviou.sly i.sout of the question,— 
if, on the one hand, there is the hartal, and on the other, the 
unrestricted exercise of the extraordinary powers that the 
executive possesses under the special laws. It has to bo 
rcmcml>erod that the Round Table Conferenco i>roposcd met 
with the acceptance of all classes of opiiiion save that of Mr. 
Gandhi. The nation is entitled to consideration at his hands 
especially in view of the admittedly great suffering which it is 
called upon to undergo. It is therefore most unfortunate that 
Mr. Gandhi should have made the resolve he did with the 
result that the proposed conference had to be given up* 
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The question Jirises what has now to bo clone? I venture to 
think that this latest move on the part Mr. Gandhi will go 
a great way towards alienating the Fymi)athies of those not 
already committed to Non-co-operation and the duty will be 
more largly recognised a»^d acted upon, on the part of the 
people to uphold peace and order. It may be that the duties 
of the Government in the situation with which they are faced 
are diHicult to discharge ; but if a conflagralion is to bo avoided 
it behoves fbem to observe all the restraint that is possible 
coFisistently with the maintenance of order. Care has to bo 
taken that such measures as are enforced are i ot the outcome 
of panic and do not degenerate to terrorism or revergo. It 
has to be recognised that Mr. indhi and his lieutenants 
arc i)erfoctly sincere in their professions of non-violence. 
Their endeavours have met with a considerable amount of 
success. The force cannot bo ignored of the challenge that 
Mr. Gandhi makes, *‘why have no atlemi)ts been made to 
prove a single case of intimidation V\ referring to the event in 
Calcutta during the last ton da 3 ^s. The course taken by the 
Government has this ehunent of weakness in it that it otFers a 
premium to persons anxious to bo in the lime-light. When 
some are arrested, more come in. The goal is considered a 
place of freedom. No heroic measure can be suggested on 
either side. The arrest of men of great respectability and 
of unim])oachable character, like Ijala l.ajpat Kai, Mr, C. R Das, 
Pandit Malilal Nehru and Babu Bhagawan Das, cannot be 
contemplated without feelings of the very deepest regret. The 
extension of the Seditious Meetings Act and the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act to several parts of the country has been protes¬ 
ted against. The facts so far known do not negative the sug¬ 
gestion ihat reliance could have been placed on the ordinary law 
of the land and that the executive need not have called to its 
aid the extraordinary powers it possesses under the special 
laws. Speaking of iry own province, His Excellcr cy Lord 
Williiigdoni ackowledged that the extension of the Criminal 
Law Amendment act to the Presidency of Madras was as a 
precautionary measure. It was not suggested that any proved 
necessity exi.stcd justifying its extension. It is questionable 
whether a heaity welcome could bo secured to His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales by the policy that is now being 
pursued when it has the effect of filling the goals with large 
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nnmhors of persons, thus precipifatinf? the very state of affairs 
that Mr. Gandhi and his followers declared they wished to 
exist and were eagerly looking forward to. It must he dis¬ 
tressing in the extreme to llis Royal Highness that on the 
occasion of his visit a number of persons should bo thrown 
into goal. In the above circumstance, the best course to be 
adopted would sppear to bo to trust to the ordinary law of the 
land and not to invoke the extraordinary powers that may be 
taken under the law. 

1 have done.—May it be vouchsafed to us anfl the country 
to think correctly and act rightly. 


NATIONAL LIBERAL FEDERATION 

ALLAHABAD. 20111 DECEMBBll 1021 

The First Resolution—on Reforms. 

Sir P, S, Si vaswami Aiyer moved the first resolution :— 

In view of tliL*experience obfcauitMl of the woiking of the Kelorni Act, 
the rapid growtli ot natnuial eoiisoiouMiehS .*ind th(‘ strcnie and i^rcw- 
ing demand among all sections (♦! the people lor a full r control o\er 
t-lieir destinies, tins Kideratioii .strongly uiges that • — 

(1) Full autonomy should be introduced in the I’roviuend Cbivernmeiits 
at the end ol the lirst term of the \ariou‘> Lig slatu vh, and 

(2) As legardstlie I’entr.il Go\crnmen(,, all .subji‘c«s, i\cept d* t* nee, for- ign 
alTairs, rel.it,’ons with liulian ^tateh and < C( I‘SiavSlieal atl.ius, sliouM 
be transfeind to popular control m ilie Central Goveiiment-at the 
eiiil of tlie lirst t rm of the L«gslati\e Assemlily, subject to such 
sateguaidh as may be suitable au<l iiecess.iry iur the proitction ol all 
vested interests. 

In doing so ho said :—Tho Reform Act, which may he said 
lo have introduced iho now constitutional era, was passed at 
the end of 1919. A year was taken to elaborate the rules and 
procedure under tho Reform Act, and tho year that is now 
coming to a close will complete one year of tho existence of tho 
varioub legislatures. It may he said that the one year that is 
about to expire is too short a j eriod for making a furtherde- 
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manr], and that tho oinis was largelj' upon those who made that 
further demand to make out a very strong case for further steps 
so shortly after the reform has been in operation. But in the 
first place, tho reform that was introduced under the Keform 
Act fell short of tho demand of tho people, and in making this 
claim wo are not putting forward something which was not 
put forward originally, but wo are simply reiterating tho de¬ 
mand that was originally made (Hero, hero), ft has been said, 
it is ]>ound to bo said, that our experience is not adequate. 
It may bo said that tho first period of one year that has gone 
by is too short, but one thing may be fairly said : that is, 
that- during that ])eriod it has not been proved that the working 
of tho loforms has been a failure. 1 do not wish to contend 
that it has been \)roved to be an undoubted success. This 
much at least must bo conceded without any fear of want 
of modesty that tho w’orking has not been proved to be a 
failure. 

Growth of National Consciousness 

There is another reason for making this further demand, 
There has been a rain’d giowth of national coiisciousijess : there 
has been a strong and growing demand among all sections o 
people for full control over their own dcstiiiies. That is an 
undoul)ted fact which cannot possibly be disputed, but tho mcro 
growth of national consciousness or the mere strength of tho 
demand may not by itself be sufiicient to support the case for 
further concession. We therefore add a further reason that 
in view of the eyporienco obtained of tho working of tho 
I^oform Act, we are entitled to ask further coiicossions. 

What is tho nature of that experience ? The experience 
may ho either with regard to our capacity for successfully 
working this reform or with regard to the defects in the 
maeliijiery or in tho constitution which may bo revealed 
in the course of actual working. As regards our capacity for 
working, I have pointed out that it has not been found that wo 
have been found wanting. 

Defects in Existing Machinery 

A'^ regards tho question of defect which have been re¬ 
vealed, I would refer to those defects in tho working which are 
likely to best appear to the Government themselves. So far 
as practical experience gees, and I can speak only for the 
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Tj^gislativo Assembly in which I have been taking part, there 
Ins boon no lank of floMre on the part of the Government to 
anoede to the wishes of the Assembly or to mould the policy 
according to the wishes of the Legislature. Undoubtedly 
wo exercise a largo influence and an intluenco growing day 
by day, and that is a fact, to bo fully recognised and wel* 
coined. On the other hand, there arc certain defects which 
might have struck any impaitial observer of the Assembly. 
How exactly might matters stand with regard to local legis¬ 
lative councils?, I am not in a position to say, but it is quite 
probable that the same defects as have been lirought to 
light in the Central Legislature may have boon brought to 
light in the working of the Provincial Councils. 

Want of Organisation 

One thing that is noticeable above all others in the 
working of the Central IjOgislaturcs is the want of co ordination 
and want of organisation among members of the legislature 
and the waste of time and energy and of elTort that are 
consequent upon that state of things. Resolutions are often 
l)roposod, wise and unwise, interpellations arc plied with 
ruthless severity, and the time of the legislature is taken 
up in all sorts of (|uostions, important or unimportant. So 
far as the Government is concerned, and so far as the non- 
official members are concerned, it is not possible for them 
to regulate the procedure and economise time and direct the 
energies of the legidaturo in the most fruitful channels and 
with maximum of gain and advantage to ihc community. 
That can only bo achieved by the formation of a political 
organisation. I know members of Government have often 
complained that it is rot possible for them to say what 
amount of siqjport they can rely upon in the Assembly or 
Council of State. Whcncvei they have to introduce a 
legiblativc measure or fiscal measure they have no ideas as 
to what support they can command. The Government, as 
you are aware, is now in a minority in the legislature. The 
official members u ho are there and ihc nominated members 
who are there, all put together do not give them anything 
like a majority at all. Ihe elected members are in a majo¬ 
rity, and in the present state of things, when there is want 
of cohesion anicrg \arious elected members, the Gevernment 
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do not know precisely whore they stanrl and what amount 
of support they can got. That necessarily interferes with 
the framing of proposals or with the reaching of definite 
conclusions with any definite prospect of backing in the 
Assembly. 1 need not expatiate on the <juestion as to how far 
this interferes with the successful working of the legislatures. 

Need for Party Organisations 

It may perhaps be said that the success of party organi¬ 
sations ought to precede and not succeed the grant of 
responsible Government. I am not altogether sure of the 
soundness of that position. It may lie (piite possible to 
form party organisations, and 1 think it our duty to have 
such organisations so that the members of the legislature 
may acquire the hal)it of acting in concert and in consultation 
with each other and acquire the habit of co-operation, of 
discipline, and of concerted action. On the other hand, it 
may bo and is said that in the peculiar circumstances of this 
country, in the absence of any very sharp diirerncos of princi¬ 
ples, when the whole of the institution, the assembly or the 
legislature, may bo said 'o be in a state of evolution, the 
introduction of liosponsible Government may help them to 
1)0 crystallised out of fluid conditions. I think that the grant 
of Responsible Government may have this elFect of prccipita“ 
ting tlio formation of definite parties which cannot but htdp 
the Government to detenrine its programme, to frame its 
policy, and to go forth to the Assembly confident in the 
ex|)octallon ot support. Whether we shall succeed in forming 
parties on the lines of the p.irties in England, or whethe;' our 
line of development may be towards the fonnatio?i of groups, 
or both, it is too remote to forecast. But. whatever may be 
tlie particular lines of advance, 1 have i»o (lou])t that the 
introductio/i of Responsible (Toverninent and (he prineijde of 
rospo/jsibilily will have the elFeot of promoting better 
organisation. 

Legislature Fully Representative 

Then again, it may bo said that the legislatures arc not 
suflicicntly rei>i’escntati\o of the t>coplc, and (hat therefore 
Responsible Governnent cannot be granted. Of all the 
ciiticisms that Lave been Je\tlled against the present coi sti- 
tution this ^eems to me to be the unkii clest cut of all, 
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ITOccediiig especially from the Govornment ai d tbo ollicials 
who have been responsible for the framing of this measure. 
When the Home Member, on the last occasion of the debate 
in the Assembly, put the question whether the legislature was 
really rcpreEenta*ivc, I was disposed to say Et tu IWuh ! It 
has been the Government who have been responsible for the 
franchise and for the rules of working. 1 am afraid that in 
judging this matter Government are as impatient as the 
ardent si)irits among us. The latter are eager to copy the 
latest fads in the political world which have been adopted 
within the last few years or perhaps within the last few months. 
The Government is equally impatient to see an electorate 
as advanced, as educated, and as responsible as the one which 
exists in the United Kingdom at the present day. Forget¬ 
ting that when I^osponsible Govornmmit was introduced in 
the United Kingdom the electorate there boro a very 
small proportion to the whole population, forgetting that 
in the initial stages only a small proportion of the electorate 
goes to the poll, forgetting their own history they level 
these criticisms against us and are saying that wo are not 
sutlicicntly advanced. 1 emphatically roi)udiaic the charge 
that our legislatures are not roprosentative. (Hear, hoar). 
I venture to claim that they are as represontalive as possible 
in the present position of atfairs. 

Sense oi Responsibility. 

Then, again, it is said that the sense of responsibility is 
one w hich has to be a^cpiired by training, by experience, and 
by opportunities, that, the necessary Oi>poitunities have now 
been tirovided, and that these opporUniitico must bo utilised 
to the fidlest measure before wo can count upon fresh oppor¬ 
tunities for further development of this sense of responsibility. 
Hero, again, let mo say that I am not among those over-sanguino 
and over-ardent spirits wdio say that the sense of responsibility 
is a thing which wo all possess at birth or acquire as a natural 
endowment. 1 am one of those who think that the art of 
Government rciiuircs at least as much practical experience, at 
least as much training, as any other technical education. Wo 
all commit serious mistakes in fcupi)Osing that while all other 
occupations rciiuire training, the art of administration, the art 
of Government, are things w'hich require no experience. At 
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the same time 1 Ho thijik that the residisibility is cultivated 
by the furnishin^j of opportunities lor its oxorcise. The 
existing constitution has no doubt furnished us with oi)por- 
tunities for the cultivation of the sense of responsibility, but 
1 think the more opportunities they furnish the greater will 
be the development of the sense of responsibility ; at any rate, 
I thiiik the experiment may well be made of making further 
concessions. 

Full Provincial Autonomy , 

Now we ask for two things. First, take full autonomy 
in the provinces at the ct\d of the first term. The most 
important su])ject among those which are now reserved in the 
Pro\incial Governments are the subjects of law nud justice. 
Naturally, our Government arc afraid that su]>jects of law and 
justice being vital to the maintenance of law anfl order 
and of society, they cannot afForil to run the risk of 
failure in that respect, but I have all along felt that the 
departments of law and justice may well be entrusted to 
popular control for this reason that if those departments 
are not administered with a duo sense of res])onsiI)ility, it will 
recoil upon us far more than any other section of the com- 
munity. We shall be quick to realise that wo are in a posi¬ 
tion to sutfer from miscarriage of justice or failure of law. 
Nothing will bettor bring borne to us the sense of respon- 
sibility with regard to th< so departments, and 1 venture to 
claim that wo are as dof]»ly interested in the preservation of 
peace and order as any othcials or any \>articnlar section of the 
community. 

Then, again, the other subject is finavre. There is no 
doubt that there will be strong inducement on the part of 
represent a’i\es of the people not to face the unpopularity or 
the odium of fiscal measures vhich throw a burden on the 
]>coplo. But that is a thing which is hound to pass away 
soon when the ]>coplc settle down to the working of the 
constitution and l)egin to realise that in this world they can- 
/ict have anything for nothing and that if they arc to seenro 
the blessings of a civilised administration they must pay for it. 
They will begin \o realise \baVby K^r^.e Tc.etvns cr o\\\cr \bey 
tvre \\ev\\\(V Vo bwd Vbe necessary Turnkey for the expenditure. 
\ venture to hope that the rcprcscntatiAcs of the people will 
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not bo so dead to a sense of responsibility as to sacrifice 
considerations of efficiency of admilustration. For these 
reasons, Sir, I advocate the fcraiit of full autonomy in the 
provincial Governments at the einl of the first term of the 
Provincial Councils. 

Responsibility in Central Government. 

As regards the Central Government, what we ask for is 
that except the special subject of defence—that is the army 
and the nav’y, though the navy is non-existent just now— 
loroign alFairs, relations with Indian States, and ecclesiastical 
affairs, all other subjects should he transferred to the control 
of the legisLituro. Wo are aware that there are important 
interests to be safeguarded and for the purpose of protecting 
all vested interests we ask that such safeguards as may be 
suitable and necessary for the protection of all existing 
vested interests may bo provided, and that subject to such 
safeguards the rest of the subjects may bo transferred to 
popular control. The reasons which 1 have urged for the 
introduction of resi>onsibility in Provincial Governments apply 
with as much force to the case of the Central Government, 
In fact, it is more of that Government that I have been 
speaking with anything like personal experience than of local 
Governments. iar as the Provincial Governments are 

concerned, it has been claimed by some oi the beads ol 
administrations that in accordance with the expectations ol 
the Joint Select Committee, notwithstanding the theoretical 
division of Government into two halves, the one in charge of 
reserved subjects and the other in charge of transferred 
subjects, they have been working the two halves as a unitary 
Government. If the two halves of the Government have 
worked together as a unitary Government, then this resolution 
asks that that procedure should be continued and formally 
recognised and legalised. If, on the other hand, they have 
not worked as a unitary Government, then we urge that they 
should work as a unitary Government in theory and in prac- 
f ice. These are the reasons briefly why wo put forward this 
demand for a further advance in both the provincial 
and central Governments, I have no doubt that other 
reasons will be brought lorwarA by tbe s\>eakets wbo will 
follow me. 
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Resolution on Civil Disobedience 

Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer in proposing the resolution 
said : Tho resolution which has been entrnstcfl to me reads 
as follows :— 

This KtHlcration is stronj^ly of opiii’oii tliat the oampai^ii (•£ civil diKibe- 
(licuce, r(*solv(‘(l upon b}' the Congress, is frauglit with the gra\eFt diin- 
ger to the T(‘al interests of the country and is bound to cause untold 
8uff(‘ring and misery to the people and (arnestly ajipeals to the country 
not to follow a course which imperils peace, ordei and persmial liberty, 
and is bound to produce a mentality inimical not menly to the 
f)reM'nt Government, but to any form <»f Gr»\(rnn tiit 

Mr$, Jksant rose and said :—With tho permission of the 
Chairman and with the consent of the speaker, 1 ask that 
the following words bo added :— 

**And so far from achhwmg Swaraj, which Indians of all political schools 
desire, is bound to h ad to a deplorabU* set-back in the progress of 
the country.*’ 

Bir P. S, Sivaswami Iyer :— 1 have no objection to accept 
tho addition which has been proposed ])y Mrs, Besant. The 
second part of tho proposition will then read as follows :— 

“The Kedt‘Tation earnestly appeals to the country not to follow a course 
which imperils peace, or<ler and personal libeity and is bound to f>ro- 
tluce a mentality mimical not miTely to the presimt Governmeiit, but 
to any form ol Government, and, so far from achieving Swaraj ^hich 
Indians of all politica’. schools desire, is bouml to lead to a deplorable 
set-back ip the progress of the country. 

Gentlemen, bom the moment that the Non-Co-operation 
programme was put forward by Mr. Gandhi, civil disobedience 
has always been at tho back of his mind as a part and parcel 
of his programme to be resorted to as soon as, in his opinion, 
the people are ready to follow that part of the programme. 
The Congress has now resolved to adopt this item—civil dis¬ 
obedience—as part of its programme, Mahatma Gandhi has 
declared openly that civil disobedience is merely a substitute 
for armed rebellion. There is no question as to the object 
of this item in tho programme. It is for the purpose of 
declaring war against Government, of rebelling against 
Government, that civil disobedience has been proposed. As 
regards the method, though no doubt it has been said to 
be peaceful and though Mr. Gandhi has again and again 
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insisted upon adherence to the policy of non-violence, 
there can bo no doubt that civil disobedience involves 
the breaking of the law and authority ( Hear hoar ). So 
far as Non-Co operation is concerned, it need not necessa¬ 
rily involve the breaking of law and authority, but the 
moment you resolve upon civil disobedience, you are bound 
to come into collision with the law, and there can be only 
one result when you provoke a conflict between authority 
and yourself. The necessary result of this policy will be to 
defy the Gwernment, to paralyse the Government. All 
that must necessarily result in groat suffering and misery 
to the peo]>]e. If you deliberately break the law, the Govern¬ 
ment cannot keep quiet if it is to deserve the name of a 
Government. It must enforce law and order, if it is at all 
to bo worthy of the name of Gcvornment. And if the 
Government has to maintain law' and order, if it has to main¬ 
tain its authority, it must necessarily punish those who have 
been guilty of breach of the law. The result will be that 
you will be inducing hundreds, if not more, to bring upon 
themselves the punishment w'hieh is the inevitable conse¬ 
quence of a collision with law and authority. Also you w’ill 
be producing a state of excitement in the country which 
will not possibly allow them to continue to adhere to the 
policy of non-violence. It is all very well for Mahatma 
Gandhi to insist on a policy of non violence. I have no doubt 
that so far as ho himself is concerned, and so far as many of 
his loading followers are concerned, they may be able to prac¬ 
tise the necessary self-restraint, they may be able to carry 
out the policy of non violence. But is it possible for thousands 
of ordinary people to whom this programme is addressed to 
adhere to the policy of non-violence in carrying out this pro¬ 
gramme T I am afraid it will be nothing short of the mira¬ 
culous to expect the people to adhere strictly to this policy. 
Whenever there has been an occasion for the people to place 
themselves in conflict with the authorities, we have found 
that they have not adhered to the policy of non-violence ; 
they have been guilty of acts of violence. We have had 
illustrations of it recently in Bombay and elsewhere, and it 
is not necessary for me to dwell upon the minor illustrations 
of it that occurred in other places previous to the Bombay 
riots, 
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Respect for Law and Authority 

Now the great mistake Mahatma Gandhi commits lies iii 
supposing Ihit all people are saints like himself or can be 
turned into saints like himself. It is something which wo 
cannot expect of ordinary human nature. You cannot turn 
a whole humanity into saints. You cannot expect ordinary 
people to conform to the policy of noinviolence in the face of 
punishment which they themselves have endeavoured their 
best to deserve or to court. These collisions Wiith authority 
will produce all the coiisecpiences which necessarily follow’ a 
breach of the law, but thcio are also other deplorable conse- 
(iuences which wdll ensue on collision with Goxernnient. One 
feature which has made itself manifest during the last few 
months is the utter contempt for law and authority and the 
change in the mentality of the people which has been brought 
about. You go anywhere yon like, and you wu’ll find that 
the people have lost all respect for law and order. It is all 
very well for you to say that they have lost respect for the 
prosent’Government, but that they ha\e all respect for law^ 
and order. That is a frame of mind which cannot possibly 
be sedulously cultivated without its being subversive of 
all law and order. Already we find many unpleasant mani¬ 
festations of this change of mcntnlify. Wo find that there 
is an extreme intolerance ol dilFerence of opinion on the pait 
of others. Wo find that there is great uinvillingness to listen 
to persons who hold a view dilferent from theirs. And w’e 
find in various other ways a great disposition among a section 
of the people, possibly the more vocal section, to terrorise 
over a much larger section. Those are the symptoms which 
have already manifested themselves. The si>irit of obedience 
to law is one which has not boon ac(iuired in a day or two, but 
has been the result of centuries of experience, centuries of 
civilisation. It is exlromoly difficult to build up the law- 
abiding habit, but it is extremely easy to destroy the law’- 
abiding instinct in them. We have only to turn to the case of 
Russia where the people have been accustomed for long to 
obedience to authority. And what has been the result there ? 
W^e find that instead of proceding upon eoiistitutional lines 
the people have been plunged in the horrors of Bolshevism 
and anarchy, and that is the state of atfairs which we 
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wish to ba .spjirdd from. Wo winfc co attain our g)d by 
peaceful evolution and not by moans of a revolution which 
will cause bloodshed and endless misery. Wo wish to spare 
our countrymen all the horrors of anarchy. Afid for what 
purpose is all this suffering to bo ondurod or undergone ? 
It is said for the purpose of attaining Swaraj. Now, if there 
wore no prospects of attaining Swar<ij by peaceful moans, you 
may perhaps conceive the possibility of considering other 
methods. But on the other hand, I have no doubt that if 
you only propoed along constitutional lines, if you avail your¬ 
selves of the opportunities tlut have now been placed within 
our reaeli, we shall rv'ach the goilof responsiiile (lovornment 
i/I a nnndi shorler time than the day vvheii yon might 
expect to roach smdi responsible (Government by the adoi>(ion 
oi violent means. 

How to Get Swarej 

Now, it has been said that it is not for the British 
(Government to gi\o us re.spotisibIe Government, but it is for 
us to take it, and that it is not necessary that there should 
bo any concession in the shape ol reform by any outsider, but 
it is open to us to take it at once. That, I think, is abso¬ 
lutely impossible. There are only two courses left to us by 
which we could get it—either through Parliament and the 
British piopio as llis Excellency the Viceroy puts it, or by 
recourse to revolutionary methods. Now, there has been 
undoubtedly a change in the angle of vision of the British 
Government and the British people and of the Government 
hero ill India. There is no use in pointing to stray ci)isodes 
in the administration and say that here is a blot in the 
administration or there is a blot. 1 do not hold any brief for 
the Government, nor am I prepared to take upon myself the 
task of defending all their measures, whether they are right 
or wrong. But I do submit this to you :—Has there been any 
(Government which has been free from imperfections, which 
has been free from blunders? And taking the history of our 
own country and the doings of the Governments of the past, 

I ask :—tias there been any Government which has been free 
from blunders or imperfections or even defects? Now, it surely 
betrays a lack of common sense and a regard for accuracy 
to say that this is a ‘sataiuV Government and that the only 

8 
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salvation of the people lies in uprooting this Government by 
forcible methods. I am firmly convinced with all the earnest 
ness of my conviction that it is quite possible for us to attain 
the aim which we all have in view by proceeding on strictly 
constitutional lines. 

Violence or Non-Violence ? 

To illustrato my romarks as to tlio impro])abiIity of tlio 
people to have recourse to peaceful mot hods, let me just refer 
to some of the utterances of the Muhammadan fojlowers of Mr. 
Gandhi. From what we have read in the newspapers, you will 
see that some of them are really fretiing at the restraint imposed 
upon them by Mr (Tandhi as to recource to violence. Some 
of them have put it forward that recourse to violence has been 
enjoined by their religion, and that the dictates of (heir reli¬ 
gion require them not to observe this pact of non violence any 
longer, Init require them to resort to any moans for the 
puriioso of attaining their object Now, again, take the 
utterance of Maulana Muhammad Ali made some months ago. 
He distinctly stated : ‘I am prepared to observe non-violence 
so long as I am associated with Mahatma Gandhi\ Remember 
carefully the qualification which he puts in. Remember also 
the qualification which has been introduced in the formula of 
the pledge undertaken by many of the ‘volunteers'. It says 
‘so long as the Congress adheres to the policy of non-violence'. 
All that shows that, if any moment, somebody or other sots the 
example of violence, or the Congress adopts the policy of 
violence which, in view of its recent pronouncement, is by no 
means an improbability, all those men will resort to methods 
of violence. 'Fhe result of \iolonce will be that our Muham¬ 
madan couMtryimm will certainly have recourse to arms and 
lauolution. I do not know whether I am doing them an 
injustice in suggesting that the recollection of the days of 
Muhammadan ascendancy and the hope of revival of that 
ascendancy may not be altogether absent from their minds. 
Look at the way they have gloated over the treaty with the 
Amir as his triunu»h over the British Government in India. 
Look at the way they gloat o\er a corridor being opened from 
Turkey to India. It is not an unnatural hypothesis ^hat 
many among the Muhammadaiis, especially among the more 
fanatical section of them, will be inspired by the vision of 
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Pdii-Isliiraism. Just rocolloct tho diii^'ora uf dll IhiO. It is 
surely our duty to warn our countrymen against the dangers 
of this fanaticism and to do all that lies in our powers to 
induce them not to follow a course which is sure to lead them 
to disaster and will retard our progress. 

The resolution was cirrkd. 

Other Resolutions 

rtesoluttons expressing llio sense ol loss (o the counfry hy 
the deaths uf Mr. li. N. Mudholkar and Sir Rash Behari 
Ghose, aiid a resolution according most loyal welcome to the 
Prince were moved from tho Chair and ])assed. 

Indianisation of Commissioned Ranks 

Mr. B. S. Kamat moved a resolution urging the Govern¬ 
ment to give effect immediately to the resolution of the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly in regard to tho indianisation of Commission¬ 
ed ranks in tho Indian Army liy siarling with tho initial 
recruitment of Indians to 25 per cent of the annual vacancies, 
and such recruitment by annual increment of not less than live 
per cent. 

Sir K. G. Gupta moved, and other speakers emphasised 
tho fact, that they must be able to defend ihomsolvos if tljoy 
wanted to attain Swaraj. Sir K. G. Gupta added if the 
British Government was sincere in ifs ))rofessioiis lo grant 
Swaraj to India, it must Indiaiiiso tho x\rmy in India. 

The resolution was passed. 

The New Policy 

In tho Subjects Committee, Mrs. Annie Bosant brought in 
a resolution favouring tho repro.^sivc policy of tho Government 
as against non-co operators, under tho Criminal Amendment 
Act, though admitting that some Local Govornmonts had made 
mistakes in tho application of tho Act. 

Tho IJ. P., Madras, and Punjab delegates solidly opposed 
Mrs. Annie Besant, whereas, opinions wore divided in tho 
case of Bengal, Bombay and Poona delegates. Pandit Gokarn- 
nath Misra, Pandit Hirdyanath Kunzru, Messrs. A. P. Sen, 
G. A. Natesan, Si** Sivaswamy Iyer, Messrs. Prakas Nath 
Sapru, K. P. Kaul, and B. S. Kamat opposed Mrs. Besant, 
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whereas Messrs. Jamnadas, Gadgil, and Telang wore among 
her supporters. In the end, Mrs. Besant was defeated by 
23 against 45 votes. 

The resolution, as finally accepted by the Subjects 
Committee, ran as follows :— 

1. This Federation fully realises the difficulty of the Government 
in dealing with the present critical situation, the inevitable dangers 
to the country of a campaign of civil disobedience, and the necessity 
for the protection of p(‘aceful and law-abiding citizens against any 
interference with their libel ties, and it ri-cogiiises tlie duty of every 
patriotic citizi-n to support the Government in all measures necessary 
1 »r the m.imtenauci* of p “ace anti onl- r But it vievs witli great 
concern the inauguration <»f a policy of indiscriminate arn'sts and 
e\teii&i\(* applicalotii ot the ( iiminal Law AiiK'iidineiit Act, aiul 
IS strongly of opinion that sueh a policy d(‘f(at8 its own object 
by alienating popular sympathy and aggravating general unrest. It 
also draws pointid attention to the tact that some local Govern- 
nients and haial authorities have acted with an (“xcess of zeal and 
want of discretion in the matter ol arrests and with harshne ss and 
Bev(‘Tity in regard to se'ntences, of whicli the Kt'deration strongly 
disapprove*, ariel the Federation the nfore strongly urge s on the Govern- 
iin ni an immediate rceunsuleration of its policy in order to ease 
the* pre*8ent situation. 

2. This Feelcration urges tlie Government to carry out the recora- 
iiienelations of the Re‘pr(‘ssive Laws Gommitte*e and to witlidraw 
the iiotitieations unele r the Criminal Law Amendment Act as eaily 
as possible*, making sucli am(*ndme*nts of the ordinary law relating 
to intimidations as may be suitable and ne*cc6sary for the effective 
protection of law-abiding citizens. 

Guaranteed Railway Companies 

Sovoral resolutions were moved from the Chair and 
earrird. A resolution approved of the recommendation of the 
Chairman and four members of the Railway Committee to 
entrust the undertaking of Guaranteed Railway Companies 
when the contracts fall into direct State Management, and 
trusted that (government would accept that policy. 

Moplah Rebellion Condemned 

Another resolution condemned the Moplah rebellion, and 
supported Government measures in that connection and ap¬ 
pealed for funds for relief. 

Podanur Train Tragedy 

A resolution also expressed horror at the Podanur train 
tragedy, and trusted those responsible would he brought 
to i)ook, 
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Other Resolutions 

Kesolutioiis expressing dissatisfaction at the inadciinacy 
of the Viceroy's action regarding the runjah Martial Law 
prisoners and for suitable punishment of the officers found 
guilty during the Martial Law administration, urging for the 
revision of the Turkish Treaty, appreciating the services at 
the Imperial Conference of the I?t. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri for 
obtaining ejpial status for Indians in the Em]>irc, and wel¬ 
coming the resolution of the Imperial Conference regarding 
the status of Indians in the Empire, and trusting the position 
of Indians in East Africa would be determined in accordance 
with the policy approved of by the Imperial Conference were 
also passed. 

A resolution calling upon the )H' 0 ]»Ie to remove sex dis- 
qualifi3ation for franchise as Madras and Bombay haM) done, 
and another resolution a]ipealing to the Liberal Leagues and 
other allied organisations to combat Non-co-operation by 
systematic propaganda were also passed. 

General Secretaries 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Iyer and Mr. G. A. Natosan v^ero 
elected General Secretaries of the Federation for the next year. 

Next Session at Nagpur 

The Federation was invited to meet next year at Nagpur. 


President’s Concluding Speech 

The President, before dissolving the Federation, made 
a speech in the course of which he said :— 

The Work Done 

We have mot here at a very critical time no doubt. Tlio 
Liberal Party has been looked forward to as the one party 
which will give the lead to the country, so far as those who 
profess Liberalism are concerned. There was, therefore, a 
most onerous duty cast upon this Federation at this sep.«:iou for 
them to decide what shall be the lead which wo should give 
Ip the nation. The amount of difference of opinion that you 
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might have ohservcd both in the Subjects Committee and in 
the discussion here will show that it was not an easy thing for 
us to arrive at an agreement. It must be a matter of great 
satisfaction to every one interested in the progress of Liberalism 
that at last wo have been able to put forward a resolution, by 
no means unimportant in character, a resolution which secured 
the unanimous consent of those who took part in the delibera¬ 
tions of this Federation. 

Now it is ])ossil)le for the Federation to say that it has 
given the lead to the country, fhat it has shown what 
methods of work it has <o pursue, that it has shown what the 
primary duties arc that devolve upon us. We have shown, 
ill the first place, that the country has arrived at a stage of 
self-consciousness when it is impossible for it to be satisfied 
with things as they stand, that we must have lU’ovincial 
autonomy complolc, and fhat so far as the Central Govern¬ 
ment is concerned, there ought to be a large measure of rcs- 
]ionsibiIity in it, only such subjects as are absolutely indis- 
p(!nsal)le, according to the British Government and the British 
people for the safely of the British Fmpire, to bo reserved. 
Wo ha^c made that i>crfoclly clear. We have also made it 
pt‘rf(*>clly clear that these are merely steps to complete Kes- 
lionsiblo Government. We have also not minced matters when 
wo spoke on the present situation and the policy that has been 
adopted with roforonco to the present situation. You know 
the resolution has evoked a Iarge*amount of discussion and, to 
some extent, difr(3ronco of opinion. It is but natural that 
there should have been this dillTerenco of oiiinion ; for, you 
will roniember that there are a number of complicated con¬ 
siderations that have to bo brought to bear upon the considera¬ 
tion of this (juestion before one can arrive at a conclusion 
satisfactory to oneself much more than to others. Now the 
position stands thus. If it was merely the administration of 
the ordinary law of the land, sometimes with rigor and somo- 
timofi^ not with rigor, according to the exigencies of the situa¬ 
tion, there would not have been this large amount of criticism 
to which the Govornmont has been subjected, and this wave 
of indignation that has spread from one end of the country 
to the other. But the misfortune was this, that in the appli¬ 
cation of measures which Government has resolved upon to 
enforce, it in^oked the aid, not of the ordinary law of the land, 
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but of certain provisions vhich have been resor\o(l for extra* 
ordinary occasions—provisions which were considered to be 
necessary in circunibtanccs altopcthcr dilferent from those that 
are now being dealt with. And i.o wonder, therefore, parti- 
culf'irly when a Commit lee has fat to consider the (jneslion 
and has recommended the repeal of thos-o ])ro\isions as early 
as possible, that the conidry felt indignatit that such a provi¬ 
sion as this should have been enforced at a time when they 
expected a pc^licy of conciliation to be adoi>ted in respect of 
them ; and this indignation was in no way lessened when it 
was found that the actual applieation (‘f the measure had in 
no way tended to bring about flie rf'sidl which was expected. 
])) those circumstances it is that we find tlnit for the rnomoijt 
perhaps an undue importance is ti'on to this side of the 
quest ion, forgetting that after all Governments justify their 
existence only because they are the custodians of law and 
order. If by one stroke you take them away, the fuiidamen’al 
principles on which Governments are ])ased, oven the Go\(Tii- 
ment that the Mahatma is proposing for ns, even that (ilovcrn- 
ment cannot stand for one minute. In these circnmsiaiices, 
wo mu=t also sympathise with the Goveimmont. It may be 
that they have made ermrs, and I believe that the tempe r of 
the Government on the whole and ])firticnhirly of the Govern¬ 
ment of India is such that they w^ould not hesitate to ac. now- 
ledgo their error, once that error has been proi)erly and 
prominently pointed out to them. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, the resolution that you have 
been asked to accept and that has been accepted almost 
unanimously, if not unanimon.sly, lays slros.s n}>on both tlio 
aspects to which I have vcnlnrod to draw your attention. It 
synipatliiscs with the difiicultics of the Government, but at 
the same time it. points out th<at there Ins been a liability to 
excesses, not merely a liability to excesses but there ha\e bee?) 
actually excesses with the result that the country is greatly 
alarmed at the policy that has been adoy)ted ; and wm) also 
ask that (hat policy should bo reversed .and that moasuros 
should be taken by all means, and the Government will have 
the support of every loyal and patriotic citizen who is a])le 
and far sighted enough to see that it is not the needs of 
to-morrow or the day-after-to-morrow which have to l)c looked 
to, but it is the continuity of progress and the attainment of 
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the goal that have to be secured within as short a time as 
possible. I say that every body who recognises tt .se aims 
would be the first to support the Goverjimcnt in anj neas^ re 
that may be taken. Only what we insist upon is t!i»s. Let 
it not be harsher than the needs of the situation require. 
Trust yourself as far as possible to the ordinary of the 
land, and if j^ou think that the ordinary law is not s uHcient, 
there are the constituted representatives of the ])eople, consti¬ 
tuted by your own constitution, go to them, put Jhe position 
before them, and get their consent, and then you will have 
a larger measure of support in the country. That is the 
meaning of the resolution on the prescni situation. 

On the Brink of a Precipice 

There is ore other resolution which I am hound to refer to 
and that is the resolution which relates to Civil Disobedience. 
1 ask every one of us calmly to consider what it is that he is 
being asked to do. \\^o are, if 1 may be v^t^^’miitcd to say so, 
on the brink of a precipice, and the blink is not less in its 
danger because of tlio seductive and aitracti\o manner in 
which wo arc attracted to the brink. In the first jdace, the 
movement is directed by one whoso character is unimpeach¬ 
able, by one who will take the first place in any society so far 
as integrity of character, sincerity of purpose, and self-abnega¬ 
tion are concerned. But those are the attributes of saints. 
Those are persons whom we can try to approximate but shall 
not be able to imitate. But in this hard work-a day world 
there are other influences at work. There are the lower strata 
of society that will also have to be reckoned with. They are 
people who are not .so free from passions and imperfections 
as Mahatma Gandhi is. He can only tell us what the goal 
is that wo might attain, Imt he cannot take part iji helping us 
Io reach it, for a man situated as ho is will always think of 
(he perfect side of the human nature. He will forgive me, and 
those who sympalhiso with him will forgive me, when 1 say 
that he has not been able to enter so fully and so correctly into 
the hearts of oidinary men whom he has asked to follow him. 

Attractiveness of Non-violence 

By way of illustralion, I would refer to two or three 
matters with which I shall close my remarks. Cue point that 
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Mr. Gandhi has insisted upon is this, that there ought to be 
no violence in bringing about the aims that he has put before 
the country ; and it is more or less the attractiveness of that 
point that has given him a number of followers. But, as a 
matter of fact, you will find that the recent resolutions that 
were adopted at Ahmcdabad, the views of the Congress at 
Ahmedabad, and the utterances of responsible persons at Ahmo- 
dabad throw considerable doubt and cause groat misgivings as 
to whether this assurance is to bo kept up. You will 
find* in the first place that Mr. Gandhi has stated—I use 
the words that arc quoted in the papers—“either we step 
into the new year w’ith a full belief in this programme and 
finish it with lightning speed or wo dissolve this compact of 
non-violence 8o, it is a fight to the finish with the Govern¬ 
ment in our own special manner.” Now, ladies and gentle¬ 
men, lightning speed is not a thing which you can expect in 
anything, much less when you want to change constitutions. 
To say that unless a thing is effected with lightning speed the 
pact of non-violence would bo dissolved, is indeed a most 
dangerous statement. 1 would venture to appeal to every 
one of you whether you belong to the ranks of Liberals or to 
the ranks of Non-co-operators, to think as to what the policy 
of following violence means. If you are going to dissolve the 
pact of non violence, you may take it that revolution, com¬ 
motion, blood-shed and all the horrors to which the worst 
passions of human mind can impel one, all these horrors will 
1)0 accomplished facts. And wo have had recently put before 
us this policy in all light heartedness. In these circumstances 
I would ask you to consider this question carefully. 

That is not the only ground for me for saying so. Even 
the leaders of the movement have now begun to suspect that 
it is possible that a stage may be reached at which the pact 
of non-violence could no longer be kept up, I would ask you 
to consider this and the pledge that volunteers are asked to 
take. The pledge is as follow's :—**With God as witness I 
solemnly declare that I wish to be a Member of the National 
Volunteer Corps. So long as I remain a member of the corps 
I shall remain non violent in word and deed and shall earneslly 
endeavour to be in intent, since I believe that as India is 
circumstanced, non-violence alone can help the Khilafat and 
the Punjab and result in the attainment of Swaraj” and so on. 
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Now, ladies ai d gentlemen, yon will all see that if is a very 
carefully tlion^ht out ]'lcdgc that has 1 een jiul before the 
country. What does it say? This obligation to kcei) this 
non-xiolence is only so long as the volunteer confinues to be a 
Tueinber of the corps. It is not a pledge that he gives that ho 
is bound to carry out whatever he may bo, whatever might 
1)0 his avocation and wherever ho is called upon to do. The 
only thing ho is to do is to keep up the pledge so long as ho 
continues to bo a member of the Volunteer ,Corps. That 
merely means that ho will get himself trained in the Voluirteer 
corps, acquire all the virtues which are the characteristics of 
the Volunteer Corps ; but if it bo necessary that the volunteers 
should take to \iolence all he has to do is to secede from 
the corps ; and then ho is at liberty to practice \iolenco. 
Ido not think that can be said to bo at all a satisfactory 
state of affairs. 

Civil Di>obedience must lead to Violence 

Then again, I would ask you to note that at the present 
moment you find the Khilafat Conference, the Muslim League 
and the Congress, all practically moving with the same ol)joct. 
Th(^y arc, if I may say .so, in unision with one another. Yet 
you find that in the Congress, the Khilafat Conference, and 
the Muslim Longue there is a largo body, though for the time 
being it is a minority, wbich insists upon no condition of non¬ 
violence. That again, I say, points to a slate of affairs in the 
near future which it is not possible for us to contemplate with 
otpianimity. If you consider this aspect of the (lucslion, you 
will find that there can bo but one end when civil disobe¬ 
dience is ]>ractisod on a large scale with the pecqdo situated 
as they arc, and I am prepared to say that for a short 
time—it may be for a few days—tliey may bo able to re.strain 
themselves and may be bound by the pledge of civil disobe¬ 
dience. But when they are asked to \)ractise on a large scale 
for a number of days, then you will find that it is impossible 
that it could be practised. And what will bo the result ex¬ 
cept violence on a largo scale ? 

Wo also find that the masses in India are also appealed 
to. We are told that there are three hundred millions of 
Indian population who are being down trodden. And if this 
three hundred million of the population take part in civil 
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(lisubcdieiico, wliiit shall be the coiulilion of this coutiiry ? 
Th vt is a point that I am sure must appeal to every one who 
has not already made up his mind irrevocably as to what 
his course of conduct oiip;ht to bo. 

India’s Mission 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, we shall be false to ourselves 
if wo overlook this aspect of the matter. India has a mission 
in the world.. It is not for nothing that the Almighty in 
his Wisdom allowed India to live while other nations uuliko 
ourselves have perished. We have a mission to execute in the 
world. And that mission remains yet unfulfilled. We shall 
fulfil that mission only when we have risen to our i)ropep 
place, when we have risen to the fullest capacity that wo 

possess. Unless wo are able to do that, this mission cannot be 
achieved. Now, what is that mission? It is a spiritualising 
mission that India has among the nations of the world, 
and wo have to work upon the mind and character of our 
sister nations, not so much u\)on their material resources. 

JShall we be best enabled to carry out that mission by 

embarking on a course whoso objective, whatever may bo said 
by its authors, cannot but lead to violence ? This is a matter 
that 1 would ask you to consider. There is another point 
again tending to the same conclusion which I venture to 

submit before you, and that is this. We shall take it that wo 
are going to liavo violence. Wluit is our objectivo ? To obtain 
Swaraj, Independence. Nqw, you may de])end upon it. that it is 
characteristic of the Britisher that when he is pushed to the 
wall ho will do over}thing in his power to achieve his purpose 
and no considerations of money, men, or material will stand 
in the way of his executing his object. The result will be, 
whether wo will it or not, shall have to go into war. And 
that, of necessity, must take time. And after that, there will 
be the a(ter-o(Fccts of war. And when you got Swaraj after 
all this, it could not be with lightning speed ; it must bo after 
a considerable interval of time. 

Constitutional Way 

What is it that wo suggest? We say that in the same 
period yon will get Swaraj, but in a very different manner 
indeed. We insist upon provincial autonomy being given 
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You train yourscl\es and make yourselves fit for it, and depefid 
upon it that once you have shown unmistakable fitness for a 
thing, it will come to you, probably shortly, but there is 
absolutely no doubt that you shall get it. Now, what the 
liberals point out is this. Wo have these opportunities. 
Work them out. Lot us not mitigate in any way our efforts 
for the purpose of attaining all that you think proper. Agitate, 
agitate only constitutionnlly, fearlosly, strenuoussly and unceas- 
irigly, aud you are sure to attain what you want,, but be within 
the limiffe of constitutional agitation. I submit, that df the 
two courses open to us, the one that I have suggested is the 
better one. 

It is not that I wish to suggest for a moment that we are 
not fit for complete self-government. It is one thing to say 
that we are fit, but it is another thing to say that the capacity 
which goes to make up that fitness is being disciplined, put 
into working order, so that, when self government is completely 
gained, we shall take care that we shall not make mistakes, 
or at least that the number of mistakes we may make shall be 
as few as possible. Both on principle and policy, ar.d in view 
of the past civilisation of India and what it is that she is 
capable of doing, we say that the policy which is put forward 
by the Liberals is the policy that the country would adopt. 
It may be that at present wo have not got a large following ; 
it i.s because we ha\e not been able to make attractive promises 
to the people. AVo have not done so because of the sense of 
ditiiculty of realising those promises. 

The Appeal to the Moderates 

'Ihece is only one other matter that 1 have to refer to^ 
atid that is this. An appeal has been matle to the Merlcrates 
to joiti the Non*co-o])erators, The appeal has been made to 
us by men for whom we have the highest regard so far as 
their character is concerned, and they will forgive ns if we 
respectfully tell them that we are not prepared to listen to 
their appeal and joi/> our hands with them and join their 
ranks. What is it that we are told? We arc told : “It 
cannot be that everything in our programme cannot find 
acceptance with ytai. There is the Swaraj movement; there 
is the (luestion of eradicating the drink evil ; there is the 
(jueslion of untouthalility : thtse are all njatters for which 
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we can meet on a common platform. Why do not you join 
with us and try to advance these causes^'* This is a perfectly 
reasonable way of putting the case. But you will find that 
the one thing that is demanded of us when we join forces 
with them is that we should accept the fundamental basis of 
their action and the principles that guide them in their 
doings. And I, for one, would hesitate to accept a position 
which will compromise me, which will really commit mo to 
original principles on which the non-co operation movement 
is based. In tjioso circumstances we are not in a position to 
comply with the request which they have made. And they 
can easily understand the position wo are taking. Wo shall 
work for the ends wc consider proper and necessary. If the 
ends, some of the ends, happen to be common, so much the 
better, because you will find here two volumes of forces work¬ 
ing for the same ends, and their result would bo better than 
that achieved if there be one volume of forces working. We 
want that the principle which wo profess, the principles we 
act upon, must be made clear to the world ; and therefore, we 
cannot associate ourselves with any movement which, what¬ 
ever might be the professions, very sincere no doubt, of the 
leaders thereof, in our humble judgment is sure to end in violerjco 
and consequences most disastrous to the permanent good of 
the country which they and wc love alike. In these circum¬ 
stances, ladies and gentlemen, I believe our parly has justified 
its existence. There has not boon as much propaganda as 
there should have been, and I am sure that the resolution 
that we have adopted this time will find its echo in the hearts 
of every one who is in a position to advance the Liberal cause ; 
and we shall have a larger and larger number of persons 
taking to the propaganda of Liberal principles so that the 
country will be able to know what it is that we are aiming 
at, and they will know that wo are equally sincere like the 
Non CO operators to achieve the end which we all have in 
view, namely, the attainment of Swaraj as quickly as possible. 

They will then see that if there is any difference between 
the Non CO operators and us, it is a difference in method, 
but a ditferenco which is very vital indeed. I have not the 
slightest hesitation that if we only put forth our efforts steadi- 


* Sec page 62 , tlie Congress appeal to Moderates and all. 
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ly iis lime goes on there will bo a progressive accession to our 
ranks until, in the words of Mahatma Gandhi himself, truth 
will prevail and the country will find what it is that is best 
to its interests. 1 join with Mrs. Das in asking the question. 
‘Do I stand for India in her present struggle?’* A very perti¬ 
nent (|uostion indeed, and it reciuircs a very satisfactory and 
unmistakable answer. The Liberals are as much for India in 
this struggle as the Non oo-oporators are, so far as their 
patriotic instincts go, so far as their anxiety to see that the 
country gets its uroper place in the world is concerned. In 
the object wo have in view we are at one with the No-co¬ 
operators, but we take leave to doubt the propriety and the 
niothods that they have suggested, and after having deli¬ 
berated the question with all the ability, with all the maturity 
of understandijig that we are able to command, wo think 
that the methods that have boon suggested are not the correct 
methods, and we are as such entitled, as they are entitled, 
to our opinion and to act on this opinion. 


Si‘(‘ page 4ri -Mrs C U. Ua^’s tu the Congress 


All India Khilafat Conference 

AUMEDABAl)—mh 1)VEMBER W%1 

Tho All-India Khilafat Conference was hold at Ahmoda- 
bad, ill the Muslim League Pandal, on the 26th December 
1921. The attendence, oven from circles outside the Moslem 
failh, was very large, and incbubid almost all the prominent 
N-C O leaders. Syed Ahrncd Ali Ulvi, Chairman of the Recep¬ 
tion Committee, welcomed the delegates in an urdu speech 
deploring the present condition of India and the tyrannies 
she was sulFering and asked the Muhammadans whether they 
could rest content when the Fat was of their religious Hoads 
were being proscribed by the Government. 

The Presidential Address 

Hakim Ajmal Khan President of the All-India Khilafat 
Conference, delivered his presidential address in Urdu 
in which he reviewed the present ]>olitical situation in 
the country and discussed the question of the Khilafat 
in the light of developments in India and the Near East, 
lie began by saying that it was a sheer waste of time to 
deliver a long presidential speech and that it was futile to 
dwell on the different phases of the present struggle which 
are obvious to all. lie remarked that since the last Khilafat 
Conference at Karachi, * groat changes had taken place in the 
European diplomacy in the Near East, and other Islamic 
countries had been repeatedly defeated thus, bringing us 
nearer to our goal. If we devoted our best energies to the 
work, the final achievement is not far. He pointed out that 


* Tli(‘lamous Karachi Conference where Xho Brothers Ah (leliv('r(‘<l 
the hi8t(»ric speech calling upon their Moslem conira<les to come out of the 
British Army. At the famous Karachi State Trial for 8c<lition which 
followed, the Government setitfeix of the f<»remost Moshjtn L(*aders of India, 
including the Ahs, to goal for taking part in tluj (’onferonce arul for 
their alleged disloyalty. 
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Islamic iedoration in Central Asia, Caucasia, Egypt, Persia, 
Afghanistan, and, above all, the regenerated Turkey gave 
promise of a greater future for Islam, India on the one 

side and Asia Minor on the other are but two extreme 
links in a chain oi the iulute Islamic ledevation, which are 
gradually but surely .joining together all intermediate states 
in one great system. The present conditions in Europe 

clearly indicate the great possibility of the emancipation 
of Asia from the political bondage and economic slavery 
of the West. In India the work had already l>Pgnn. lie 

asked his compatriots deeply interested in the events 

taking ))la(^e outside India to bear in mind these facts 
that the success of their oirorts in the cause of the 
Khilafat was bound to help the awakening of India and 
that the regetieratio?! of Asia was closely bound up with 
the Khilafat question, in as much as, it was, as a matter 
of fact the forerunner of a general awakening of Asia. United 
India could not afford to ignore the developments in the 
Islamic world, specially because no less than seventy millions 
belonging to the Islamic faith form part of the Indian nation 
and had a share in its destiny. Afghanistan, the neighbouring 
Islamic country touching on our border, was already making 
efforts to attain complete independence which will certainly 
checkmate the designs of imperialistic greed and would clear 
the way for other Asiatic states to rise. 

Anglo-Afghaii Treaty 

Referring to the recent Anglo-Afghan Treaty, the Presi¬ 
dent remarked that it was the first stop towards a complete 
vindication of the natural and political honour of the Afghan. 
All that could possibly be said against tbe treaty was that it 
was perhaps not well-timed and that the Indian people would 
have approved a further postponement. But, on the whole, 
the treaty was an admirable and a statesman like achievement 
on the part of His Majesty the Amir and his Ministers. Tbe 
Afghan nation deserves to bo congratulated mainly because 
the treaty was, if any thing, a clear guarantee of a complete 
independence in the near future. Along with this tbe decent 
consolidation of the Islamic states in Azerbaijan, Caucasia 
and Persia is as significant as the great victory of tbe Kemal- 
ist forces over the Greeks, which completely smashed the 
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British diplomicy in tha Eist a id inducad Fr.inco to conolnda 
a separate treaty with Angora, thus undermining the alliance 
and lit the same time giving a/i impetus to t/m e/forts of those 
who stood for right and Justice. 

Near Eastern Question 

Ho described what intense olforts wore being made to 
dissuade France from the Franco-Turk agreement and to 
spoil ])rospecte of peace, but it was not too much to hope 
that* France would not commit such a mistake because 
it was well-known that she was absolutely disgusted with 
the cross-currents of European diplomacy and the sordini 
machination of Allied foreign offices in her own interests and 
also in the interest of peace and order, and to dissociate herself 
from diplomatic intrigues leading to the world's difficulties. 
Even the French press declared that it was not so very difficult 
to solve the near Eastern question if oidy Groat Britain would 
care to help. 

The President hjped that, after all, France would not fall 
a victim to the intrigues of British Imperialism. It was a 
pity that the British ministers were found lacking in states¬ 
manship and political foresight and relied simply on their 
diplomacy which only weakened the alliance, so much so, that 
even Italy with hardly any sympathy Sor the Turks and always 
their enemy began to turn round and Join hand with Ihe 
Kemalist. It would not be long before she, too, like Franco, 
concluded a separate treaty with Angora. In spite of the 
British efforts to camouflage the real issue by slightly revising 
or amending the treaty of Sevres, Great Britain could not 
afford to ignore the world-wide unrest which had affected 
adversely the prestige of the British Empire. The world 
now understood the diplomatic tricks which are the stock in 
trade of the British imperialism. The British ministers used 
to assert that they were prepared to do justice to the Turks but 
that they could not take any action alone and were in honour 
bound to respect the alliance. Now that out of the 3 allied 
powers France had already concluded a separate peace and 
Italy was actively sympathising with the Turks, who 
was there to oppose a complete revision of the Treaty of 
Sevres ? 


9 
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Nationalist movement in India 

,Turning to questions arising out of the Nationalist 
movement in India, the President remarked that the present 
struggle between the bureaucracy and the.people of India was a 
striking demonstration of brute force against moral force. The 
o/Fect t^as vary signitlcant that was adding to the moral courngo 
of a suffering people who were gaining in strength and vitality 
with every fresh exhibition of repression by the Govornmont. 

Disorders in Bombay. 

Heferring to the recent disorders in Bombay, the Presi¬ 
dent ])ointcd out that they were initiated mainly by a few 
unscrupulous and ignorant men, who were never connected 
with the non-co-operation movement. But the sad events of 
Bombay had a silver lining. It did ones heart good to see 
that throughout the country the siiirit of non-violence, the 
]):isic of principle of the movement, had found a place in the 
hearts of the people, and they were found to be sufficiently 
trained and organised to stand any amount of repression and 
sufferings without giving way to violence. The true spirit 
had permeated the nusses, and it could now be declared with 
great confidoi)C(3 that, as far as this movement was concerned 
the possibdity of public disorder or violence hardly existed. 
This was the greatest guarantee of their ultimate success. 
Immediately after the disorders in Bombay, the bureaucracy 
lost its head and Lord Reading failed to grasp the situation, 
lie took a wrong turn and precipitated further difficulties. 
It was an irony that the very Government who wanted to 
keep the Prince above ]>olitics proved to be the sole cause of 
])Iacing His Royal Highness in a false and awkward position. 
The bureaucracy with its stage managing watitod lo utilise 
(he Royal visit in its own way. But, in its jirofound ‘^sdom, 
it. took a false step, and to the groat regret of the pe^^e of 
Imlia i»Iaced the Pritice in a vortex of political struggle. TTiey 
tried to suppress the legitimate feelings of the people and 
only succeeded in intensifying the movement. Now that a 
full niea.sur 0 of repression had already been tried and prisons 
were full, the Viceroy came out with a concession that he was 
perplexed and could not understand the movement. Even 
now, ho did not realise that the very diagnosis on which he 
relied was wrong and therefore the treatment must fail, 
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The Govt, miserably blundered, when, instead of prosecuting' 
and banishing individual olFonders, they declared all associa 
tions unlawful. This was a challenge thrown out to all 
National movements and activities, and Nationalists could not 
afford to ignore it. They took it up and began to fill up the 
jails in an absolutely non violent manner and spirit. It was 
futile, said the President, to repeat the docisions of what was 
happening. But it should bo pointed out that even the 
religious tolerance of which the bureaucracy talked so much 
had exploded. Aftffr the Karachi Conference we knew what 
religious tolerance amounted to. It is, according to the oflicial 
interpretation, subservient to the considerations of policy and 
administration. That was all. 

The President then summed up with the remark that non¬ 
violence and the capacity for suffering wore the two essentials. 
They wore the key to success. Every Nationalist should 
consider it his duty to go to jail and to suffer for the sake of 
Right and Justice and should religiously observe the basic 
principle of non-violence. 

The Round Table Conference. 

Referring to the suggestions about the I^ound Table 
Conforonco and the speech recently delivered by I^ord Ronald- 
shay, the President was disappointed to see that the bureau¬ 
cratic notions about an unlimited prestige and power wore 
still the guiding factor. Ho remarked that there were few 
men in the country indeed who could not bo misled by the 
so-called conciliatory speeches which is full of futile threat and 
platitudes about law and order. Wo, too, wanted peace, but 
only by safe guarding our citizen rights arid nat ional honour. 

Referring to the Liberal Party and the Moderates, the 
President declared that recent political dovolopmorits were 
making us all very uneasy and wo .should not forgot that most of 
those belonging to the Liberal Party were honest Nationalists. 
Whatever thoir views, their motives should not bo doubted. 
They had quite a long experience of the reforms. Apart from 
those who may have joined the Government for the sake of 
personal gain, most of the Moderates deserve respectful atten¬ 
tion. He said that he had not given up all hope, and believed 
that sooner or later the Moderates would join hands with the 
Nationalists. It was not right to run down honest patriots 
merely on account of difference of opinion or methods. 
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Likewise, said the President, we should have no ill-will 
towards the police or the army. They too are not beyond our 
hope. He next appealed to all Nationalist workers to treat the 
policemen or soldiers with tolerance and make allowances for 
their weaknesses and defects. 

Regarding the Moplah disorders in Malabar, the President 
said that ho was very much grieved to see that the brave 
Moplahs transgre.sscd the commandments of Islam by resorting 
to forcible conver.'^ion. Rut fortunately there w^re ordy a few 
wlio had committed such misdeeds, the majority of the brave 
\teo\de was goaded into armed rebellion l)y an extremely high¬ 
handed admiidstration. Ov\r sympathies should he with a\\ 
sulTevers, whether Moplahs or Hindus. In this connection he 
relorred to the inhuman atrocities committed there under the 
Murtiix] i.aw, and tho rnilwny van tragedy. Hud the Govern¬ 
ment allowed tho Nationalists to enter the disturbed area, much 
sud'ering would have been prevented and bo thought that peace 
would have been easily restored. 

In the end the President appealed to the Mussalmans of 
India to carry on tho present struggle with increasing energy 
and fortitude, never forgetting that they must always take 
their stand on llio bed-rock of non violence and love and truth. 

After the Presidential Address a resolution of allegiance 
to the Sultan of Turkey was passed, all standing. 


RESOLUTIONS 

On Civil Disobedience 

The All-India Khilafat Conference resumed its sitting on 
the same evening to pass ro-olutions. It was resolved to appeal 
to all Muslims to enroll as volunteers and civilly disobey orders 
prohibiting public meetings by holding such meetings,^[irovided 
they were certain that there was no possibility of violence. 

Before tho Conference proceeded to the disobedience resolu¬ 
tion, the mother of the AH Brothers made a short appeal for 
tho Angora Fund as a result of which money to tho extent of 
several thousands was collected on the spot. 

Maulvi Abdul Majid Badyun moved the resolution which 
declared that, in spite of nil their strenuous efforts the British 
Government had denied justice to the Khilafat and the Punjab 
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wrongs and had, on tho other hand, started a full-lledged 
repression by imprisoning tho loaders and by declaring unlawful 
the peaceful associations of citizens in order to stitlo legitimate 
and peaceful agitation ; tho Conference, therefore, called iij>on 
all Muslims of and above the age of 18 to join tho Volunteer 
Corps regardless of imprisonment and death. 

The Conference also desired that civil di'^obedienco, by 
way of holding public meetings where they weni ))rohibilcd, 
bo entered upon, provided the Provincial C<»ngrcss Committee 
werg satisfied "that there was no fear of violence. 

Stirring spocrlies wore made in support of this resolution 
by Messrs. Syed Sulaiman Nadvi, AIhIuv Ivahmau, Madau- 
s\ng, Chowdbuvi llaTi[\V)buidutt and Sv\ma\\ Cangadevi id 
Farruhhabad and Srimati Jamnabai. Of these tho lirst two 
speakers confessed that before the present rei>ression was started 
the Non-co-operators found themselves at their wit/s end to liml 
out such an occasion aiid .such a ground upon which civil dis¬ 
obedience could 1)6 started throughout the length and breadth 
of this country, but they were thardvfiil to Lord Reading’s ad¬ 
ministration which through its blunders had olFend a sidondid 
and much-sought-for opportunity to fight their battle to tho finish 
with liglitniiig speed. At tho same time, tho day on which tlio 
Government of Lidia decided on declaring tho volunicer.s’ as.socia- 
tion.s unlawful, they digged the grave of their own admiiiistral iun. 

The resolution, was iiassed with acclamation. 

Congratulations to Kemalists 

Another resolution eongralulating tho Koinali.sls on their 
successes was also adopted without discussion. 

The Independence Resolution 

Before the Conference adjourned at eleven in tho night 
till tho next day tho President, Hakim Ajmal Khan, announced 
that tho Subjects Committee of the Conference had, on tho 
motion of Mr. Azad Sobhani, siiiiported by Mr. Hasrat Mohani, 
by a majority resolved to ask all Muhammadans and other 
communities to endeavor to destroy British imporiali.sni and 
secure complete independence. 

This resolution stated that whereas through the persis¬ 
tent policy and attitude of the British Government it cannot 
be expected that British Imperiali.sm would permit the Jazirat 
Ul-Arab and the Islamic world to be completely free from the 
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influence and control of non-Muslims, which means that the 
Khilafat cannot bo secured to (he extent that the Shariat 
demands its safety, therefore, in order to secure permanent 
safety of the Khilafat and the prosperity of India, it is neces¬ 
sary to endeavour to destroy British Imperialism. This Con¬ 
ference holds the view that the only way to make this etfort 
is, for the Muslims, conjointly with other inhabitants of India, 
to make India comidetcly free, and that this Conference is of 
opinion that Muslim opinion about Swaraj is the same, that 
is, complete independence, and it expects that other inhabitants 
of India would also bold tlio same point of view. 

(>n the Conference resuming its sitting on the second day, 
Dccemlior 27th 1C21, a s])]it. was found to have taken place in 
the camp over this resolution about independence. When Mr. 
Ilasrat Mohani was going to move his resolution declaring as 
their goal independence and the destruction of British Im- 
])oriali8m, objection was taken toils consideration by a member 
of the Khilafat Subjects Committee on the ground that accord¬ 
ing to their constitution no motion wdiich contemplated a change 
in their creed could bo taken as adopted, unless it was voted 
for in the Subjects Committeo by a majority of two-third. 

The President, Hakim Ajmal Khan, uphold this objection 
and ruled the inde})endonce motion out of order. 

Mr. Ilasrat Mohaiii strongly protested and pointed out 
fliat the President bad disallowed a similar objection l)y the 
sumo member in the Subjects Committee, while ho bad allowed 
it in tlm oi)on Conference. lie said that the President had 
mameuvered to rule bis motion out of order in order to 
stand in their way of declaring from that Conference that 
their Swaraj meant complete independence. 

4'bo Conferenco then passed resolutions ai)pealing for 
the Angora Fund, condemning Government atrocities in Mala¬ 
bar, sympathising with the Moplabs in their suffering, and 
congratulating them on their sacrifices in the cause of religion, 
and condomriing those Moplahs who were responsible for 
forcible conversion of Hindus. 

After the Conferenco was over Mr. Ilasrat Mohani 
appealed to the delegates to stay and pass his resolution. 
About half the number of delegates remained inside the 
l>andMh and on being asked declared that they agreed to 
complete iiidependouce. 



ALL INDIA LADIES’ CONFERENCE 

AlIMEDAnAD—Stnh DhCEMJiEU V .)21 


The following is a translation of the Urdu address 
delivered by the revered mother of Moulanas Mahomed 
Ali and Shaukat Ali as president of the All-India Ladies’ 
Conference held in the Congress Pandal immediately 
after the adjournment of the Indian Nationaf Corgress, 
and attended by 6000 ladies from all over Irdia. 

“Sisters and Daughters—In tin’s old ng{‘ I sh(<uld liino 
retired to a corner of niy house and passed the nunaining few 
days of my life in humble ])rayors to our Maher. But these 
are critical times in the history of Islam and of India when 
even pious recluses must come out of their solitary abodes of 
meditation and spend their last breath in the p* rviee of (Ji.d 
and humanity. For, to my mind, no ]>r;oors, no meditations arc 
so pleasing to the Almighty God as ^ervieo rendered to humanity 
and country. My faith in Him and my love for my Couniry 
have emboldened mo to accept tin* honour of presiding ox(jr 
this Conferonco, and 1 am deeply grateful to jou for the honour. 
Dear sisters, our first and foremost duly is to be true to God 
and to be firm in our faiths. A y)crson who is nut loyal to 
God can never be loyal to any Govornmont established ])y men. 
Then, there is the need of unity among our.selvos. Kxporionco 
has taught us that without such unity among the various com 
munitios inhabiting this country of ours, without hearty and 
believing co operation among the Hindu.'*, Mussulmans, Sikhs 
and Paris and all the others communities, wo cannot liberate 
our country or live peaceful and honourable lives. Ilistoiy 
boars testimony to the fact that, oven in the days of the Mn.slirn 
rulers, Hindus and Mussalmans lived in amity, good-will and 
brotherly attachment. But, since the advent of the British 
traders into India with their commercial enterprise they have 
found their success entirely on our disunion. With the advent of 
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foreign rule our nation is sinking fast into degeneration. We are 
living lives of ease and indolence, which is secured for us by the 
vigilant industry of others, and we have been contaminated more 
with the vices than with the virtues of Europe. The result 
is that we soon became indilForent to the laws of God and to 
the demands of our country. But what God Almighty does 
not want to perish, no amount of poisoning can kill. The day 
that the Government gave India the Rowlatt Act, the 
Punjab massacre, and the dismeml)orment of the Khilafat, that 
day was the day of the awakening and recuperation of India. 
India has found out that her remedy lies iiot with unsym¬ 
pathetic British Doctors but with herself ; and we are now 
trying through our own ollorts to rid ourselves from various 
maladies from which wo are sulfering. 

Sisters, we noist now look to the present conditions of 
our country and realise what o/rorts are l)(3iiig made to save her. 
Every country is com])osod of people of different religious 
faiths. But laws of God have equal binding force on all— 
men and women alike. A nation coinists of men and women, 
and, whatever duties devolve on men, those are the duties from 
which women are not exempt. It has l)cen the saddest misfor¬ 
tune of India that her women have taken more and more to a 
life of ease and comfort and aloofness from all patriotic duties. 
The present day reader of history grows very doubtful whether 
a Nurjohan, a Chand-bibi or Rani Laxmibai of Jhansi, a Rebu- 
iiissa, Ahalyabai or a Perbatteo were born in India. But praise 
bo to God that even in (his generation 1 do find patriotic women 
of the courage and determination of Mrs Das, Mrs Nehru, 
Mrs Sarojini Naidu. Ansiiyabae, Saraladovi, Begum Mahom- 
mod Ali or Begums Ansari, Khwaja Ilasrat Mohaiii, Kitchlew 
and others of equal importance and reputation for marvellous 
sacrifice for truth and country, and I feel the satisfaction that 
the future historian of India will not fail to note the names 
of such gi'eat women as I have montionod above, aloiTg with 
Mahatma (Tandlii and other loaders, as the great nation- 
huildors and liberators of India. Dear sisters, you have 
amongst you Sit as and Zainabis whose husbands have been 
either martyred or cast into the prisons. You have amongst 
you Fatimas and Kaiisakas vhose dearest sons have cheerfully 
sacrificed themselves at the alter of Dbarma and their country, 
They all de6cr\c our gratitude. 
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Domestic Politics. 

Tho fruits of pationco aro always swoot. God’s promises 
are bound to be fulfilled. Wo owe some duties to God and 
our country. Wo must give up all ideas of personal ease and 
comfort. Wo must lake a solemn vow that so long as our 
country and our religion aro not freed from foreign domination, 
so long must we not think of dressing ourselves. We must 
reduce our nocessarios of life to barest minimum possible, so 
much so, that wo must bo able to make our ends meet with 
what wo should be able to earn by spinniiig and weaving. In 
thisVay wo would bo able to relieve our men of tho anxiety of 
having to provide for our expensive needs and thus to devote 
their fullest possible time and energy to carry on their spiritual 
struggle to a successful end without worries or disabilities of a 
domestic nature. Besides, we must work as much as our men 
to conijilotoly fulfil (ho Khilaf it and Congress Progr.animo. 

Enlisting as Volunteers 

Now, al)Out enlisting yourselves as voluntoors, tho time 
has come when every man and woman who has tho least faith 
and self-respect must considoi himself as a soldier of the 
army of God. Everyone of us—Indians, men and worooii—is a 
volunteer, whether or not, through expediency or conviction, 
you may not sign the pledge. I urge you to fear none but God, 
Imt at tho same time, do not lot yourselves bo carried away 
by tho im])ulso of tho moment. Tho situation in our country 
is very delicate and our duty is likewi.-o no less delicate. 
Don’t ho afraid of prisons, but doik’t, at (he same time, forgot 
tho responsibilities of your religious and soci.al life. I would 
advise you not to ])rovoke arrest,but ])ray, do not shirk it when 
it comes. It will come as a naturvl consequence of your 
courage and foarlessnoss. You must abide by tho injunctions 
of Koran and I he Shastras. Rtmiembcr, that when all our men 
are in Jail, you will have to keep Hying the flag of Liberty. 

Resolution. 

A resolution was then pa.ssed calling id>on tho Women of 
India to enrol themselves as Volunteers in obcdiorjco to the 
Congress mandate. It was moved ])y *Sv\arni Satyadev and 
supported by Mrs. Shamlal Nehru, Mrs. Sarojiui Naidu and 
Mrs. Gandhi. 



ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF 

The European Association 

CALCUTTA, nth JALUAllY 1921 

The Eutopean Association held their annual meeting 
in the hall ot the Royal Exchange, Calcuttai on Monday 
24 Jan. 1921. Mr. George Morgan. PresidenLof the Asso¬ 
ciation, occupied the chair and there was a large atten¬ 
dance of members which included several ladies. The 
President in his address said :— 

Ladies and Gonilomen.—Before presenting <o you the 
annual report and accounts for the year ending 30th Septem¬ 
ber 1920, I should like to mention that your Council tele¬ 
graphed a welcome to H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught on 
his arrival in India, and I am sure we all hope this visit of 
His Royal highness will bo taken by India as proof of the 
good-will of the British people. 

1 also wish to say that your Council looks upon the choice 
of Lord Reading as the new Viceroy as one which should com¬ 
mand confidence. They consider that a man of the unques¬ 
tionable ability of Lord Reading should bo able to i)ut 
matters in India on a much more satisfactory footing. A 
strong and capable man is much needed in India just now. 

In presenting to you the annual report and accounts, 1 
am glad to inform you that the membership has increased, 
not decreased, as, 1 was warned, would be the case if the sub¬ 
scription was raised to Rs. 10 per annum. But 1 regret to 
say the increase is not what it should ])(3. There must bo 
thousands of Luropoans in India who ought to 1)0 mcm])ers 
but who are not, and I ask all Europeans to join at onco.^’ * 

After detailing the financial position of the Association 
the Picsidcnt continued— 

“As you arc all aware 1 had to devote most of my time at 
Homo to the affairs of the Association and although the work 
was intensely interesting it could hardly be called a holiday. 

Tins I’cltTS to the P-AX BiUTANNirA movetiK Lt in India started bince 
the Punjab Massacre ni lOltt and the famous debacle of 
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*‘Greal Britain has been so distracted since the war that 
it is a wonder to me the British Press and Public have been 
able to ffive as much attention as they have done to Indian 
affairs. The ignorance and apathy displayed by the British 
public with regard to India is lamentable, but one must 
remember that India is only a part of the British Empire, and 
it is our duty to help the people at Home to realize the position 
and guide them as to what should be done.’’ 

As regards the question of arming all Europeans in India 
and training»them into Auxilliary Forces^ which had for some¬ 
time past been agitating the Europeans and Anglo-Indians in 
India, the President said :— 

“This matter occupied a great deal of our attention last year, 
and before I wont Homo in February I was under the im[)ression, 
after seeing a draft of the (Auxilliary Forces) Bill as revised, that 
the matter was finished, but soon after my arrival in England 
I recoivod a cal)lo to the effect that the “Compulsory’Mdoa 
had been shelved and the Bill was to bo brought in on a 
“Voluntary” basis. Mr. Montagu, who remarked that he 
was in favour, stated to mo that the reason for cutting out the 
‘Ujmpulsory’ part of the Bill was that as the British Delegates 
at the Peace Conference had tabled a r* />lution against 
conscription, the Cabinet could not sanction the Bill being 
brought in except on a “Voluntary” basis. So far as I know 
the enrolment has not been entirely satisfactory. It has been 
mentioned to mo that if the four years^ period was done away 
u ith i)ractioaIly every eligible man would join the Force. 
At the prohont juncture it is perfectly certain that everyone 
should join. I hope Government have sullicient up-to-date 
guns, ritlos etc. all ready, otherwise enrolment will remain 
unsatisfactory. 

“Also there is the most im]>ortant question of finance. 

I warn Government that if the Auxilary Force is starved 
in the matter of money, there will never bo a satisfactory 
enrolment. 

“In the annual report you will find roferonco made to the 
Arms Act. The matter is still engaging our attention and I 
shall be glad if our branches will bring to our notice any other 
points they may wish to raise. I take this opportunity of thanking 
the Sub-Commitlec for their excellent reports which have 
been sent up to the Government of India.” 
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Next referning to the political situation in India, Mr. 
Morgan said :— 

“All grades of Indian opinion are agreed that the tragedy 
of the Punjab is the main reason for their want of faith in 
the justice of the British at the present time. 

“The whole case has been argued “arf naumm^' and I do 
not intend to go over the ground again. Europeans and Indians 
do not look at the matter in the same light, but I want Indians 
to remember that, whatever their grievance against* the Govern¬ 
ment is, brutal murders were committed, and we also have a 
grievance in that the Government failed to protect life and 
property which was their first duty* 

“The Majority and Minority Rejiorts of the Hunter 
Gommissioii both agreed, and it was about the only point on 
which they did agree, that had the 75 Military Police at the 
Kotwali (at Amritsar) done their duty, the situation would 
probably have been saved. In which the case there would have 
been no Jallianwallah Bagh. 

“I leave the matter at that. 

“The now Executive Governments and liCgislativo Coun¬ 
cils have now been brought into being, and 1 here repeat that 
the Non-OHicial Community has accepted the position mean- 
linio and will do its utmost to give the new Constitution a 
fair trial. This must not bo taken to moan that we consider 
the Roiorm Bill to be sound, and are prepared to quietly 
accept anything that may be done ; we reserve to ourselves 
the right to freely criticise any defects which may become 
apparent in the working of the Act, but will do our best to 
point out how these defects may ho remedied. 

“In this connection I wish to put our position clearly 
])efore Members. We agitated strongly for Communal 
Representation and we got it ; now it is up to us to use the 
representation given. I need not re]ieat here that we are all 
busy men and that public work is throwing an ever-increasing 
burden on the backs of a few members of our Community—a 
burden which some of us have found more we can bear. We 
have no leisured class who can devote their time to public 
work and it seems to me that the Non-official European 
Community will have to seriously consider whether it would 
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not be advisable to have a political organisation to do the 
work, with paid representatives on the Councils in places 
where business and professional men cannot find time to do 
public work, especially with regard to the Indian liegislative 
Assembly which meets at Delhi and Simla. 

“As regards the idea of “Co operation,'* we have 
decided to watch the new Councils very carefully before 
committing ourselves in any way, and I think this is a wise 
decision. , 

‘*Tho National Liberal Federation which is the Official 
Body of the Moderate Party has just held a Congress in 
Madras. The President, Mr. Chintamani, has defined the 
ideal of the Liberal Party as “complete self Government in 
India's internal affairs and absolute ociuality with the Domi¬ 
nions in inter-imperial and international relations." A 
very worthy ideal, but Canada, Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa are very different places to India and the 
situation is fraught with many difliculties. 

Indian Civil Service. 

“Mr. Montagu has adhered to the original proposal and 
has now published the conditions of entry for the Indian Civi 
Service, The percentage of Indian recruitment has been fixed 
at one-third rising by one and a half per cent annually for ten 
years up to a maximum of forty-eight per cent. Wo hold that 
Mr. Montagu fixed these percentages in the erroneous belief 
that a deduction of 1*5 per cent, a year from the British 
personel will produce only a mathematically corresponding 
decline in the British character of the service. What will 
actually happen is that after a very few years the decline in 
the British element among recruits for the Indian Civil 
Service will be, not a steady 1*5 per cent annually, but a very 
much larger percentage. The result of this in ten years time 
can be easily imagined. The Indian Civil Ser\ico, as known 
to British candidates, has now been sentenced to death. 

S«varaj and Non-co-operation 

“The Extremist Party has boycotted the new Councils 
and by doing so they have proclaimed to the world that consti¬ 
tutional methods have no attraction for them. 
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“You will have read the reports of the Congress meeting 
held at Nagpur, and will have seen that the Congress Creed 
has been changed. The definite aim of the Congress now is 
to make the Government of this country impossible by what 
they call non-violent non-cooperation in order to obtain 
“Swaraj” in twelve months. This method they advocate, 
as they say they are not in a position to do it by any other 
moans at present. 

“There ^ecnis to be three separate dreams : (l) Mr. Gandhi 
dreams of “Peace, Perfect Peace,” nncontaminated by Western 
Civilisation. (2) Me.‘^srs. Mahomed Ali and Shaukat Ali dream 
of a very different kind of India, outside the British Empire. 
(3) Mr, C. R. Ddss dreams of the time when all '‘European 
Robbers'^ will have departed and the whole Government and 
trade will bo in Indian Lands. 

“Now the question for us to consider is :—What views do 
wo hold regarding “Swaraj” ? Our view is that Indians 
should take the first instalment given them, work it for all 
they are worth, and prove to the Commission ton years hence, 
that they are fit to govern. Mr. Chintamani has stated this 
to be the policy of the “Liberal” party, 

“If the Congress demands wore acceded to at once, what 
would they suggest about the British Army ? L)o they expect 
to see an Indian Army capable of taking upon itself in twelve 
months all the administration of Army Head-quarters and be¬ 
ing able to defend the country from external enemies and 
maintain internal peace ? U they do, they are extraordinarily 
sanguine. 

“What we have guaranteed to India is that we will guide 
them on the road to comidote self-government. We must 
realise that, and if we cannot honestly say we are prepared 
to take away the British Army when the final stages of 
the transition have come, we may as well say so now. 

“But when the final stages of the transition have come, 
what is then to be the position of the European community ? 
Having given up all actual participation of the governing of 
this country, are wo to revert to the old trading days ? It 
looks as if it must be so. Wo will have to be merchants, trad¬ 
ing in India under concessions from the Indian Government, 
and probably the European community will then be confined to 
the largo Seaport Towns. 
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“We asked Government to define their policy as regards 
Defence before the passing of the Reform Bill. 

“What has Government done? A Commission has lately been 
held and the Esher Report published. This would have been 
done “before** the passing of the Reform Bill. Indians now 
say they fail to see how the recommendations of the Commis¬ 
sion fall in with the general policy of the granting of complete 
Self-government. 

“The IJpher Report states that the Indian Army is the 
instrument of the Government of India by whom it is paid 
and administered, subject to the general control of the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India and that just as the security of India 
demands the presence of these British troops, so the fresh 
military obligations devolving on the Empire as a result of the 
war, necessitate the employment overseas of a considerable num¬ 
ber of Indian troops. Indians do not admit this. 

“There is no doubt that wo must prepare for the final 
transition and if there is to be any analogy between the Civil 
and Military administration, a beginning might be made by 
offering a few of the Indian regiments entirely with Indians 
and gradually extending the system, ii successful, until the 
British Army could be completely withdrawn. The Army 
Head-quarters would also have to bo reconstructed. 

“This in my opinion would be a more suitable way of 
meeting the situation than by merely giving a percentage of 
King's commissions to Indians. 

The Present Position. 

“We must remember that the fooling which has arisen and 
growing steadily in India during the hist 14 years is the 
outcome of our own teaching, and the intensified feeling shown 
during the past 3 or 4 years has been duo in great part to the 
effects of the world wide war. We should not resent this feeling 
but try to satisfy it, having due regard to our position as 
Trustees of the people of the whole of India. 

“Whether it will be possible for India to be part of the 
British Empire on the same lines as the present self-governing 
units is a question that cannot bo answered at pre. ent. If nil 
depends on how (he Indians themselves work the new Constitu¬ 
tion and whether such as a Constitution is suitable to the 
people of India. 
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"There is no use attempting to disguise the fact that the 
present position is full of danger. The atmosphere is charged 
with electricity. The agrarian disturbances at Rai Bareilly 
should servo as a warning and 1 hope our politicians, combin¬ 
ing firmness with justice, will be able to steer the Ship of State 
into calm waters. At the present moment it is the general 
impression that everything is being allowed to drift. If India 
is to be saved from revolution and anarchy the Government 
must be maintained and must take a firm stand. 

“I am certain that the Reform Scheme will not prove a 
solution of the difficulties, and before many years are over 
Indians will wish they had never heard of it. 

‘*The European Association of India can do a great deal 
to help the British People to come to a right deci.sion and I 
ask you to seriously consider the situation and not to brush 
it lightly aside. The final stages of the Transition may come 
very much (juicker than most of you realise and it behoves 
us to bo prepared.” 


The Resolution 

After the election of new office-bearers and passing some 
formal resolution, the only important resolution on the paper 
was moved by Lieutenant Commander Fraser in the following 
terms :—This mooting unreservedly condemns the attitude of 
supine acquiescence with lawlessness and incipient anarchy 
which the Government of India has seen fit to adopt with 
regard to “Noii-co-operation”, and calls upon it to carry out the 
duty which alone entitles it to be called a government, and in 
particular, to put in force the Indian Penal Code against all 
persons professing and promulgating the particular form of law¬ 
lessness and anarchy called “Non co-operation”, and that a copy 
of this be sent to the Govenment of India and the Press. 

Mr. Armstrong seconded the motion. There was a lively 
debate lasting for a considerable period after which votes were 
taken and it was then found that the house was equally 
divided. The President gave his casting vote against the 
motion and it was declared lost. 



ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF 

The European Association 

CALCUTTA, UTH FEnilUAJlY V.m 

, The European Association held their annual meeting 
this year in the hall of the Royal Exchange, Calcutta, 
on Tuesday 14th Feb. 1922. Mr. George Morgan. Presi¬ 
dent of the Association, having previously resigned Mr. 
IT W. Carr occupied the chair and there was a large 
attendance of members which Included several ladies. 
Mr. Carr, in reviewing the past year’s political situation in 
his address said :— 

On the Reforms. 

‘T’ho year oiicncd with tho inaii^^uration of the new 
Assciiilily and Coiiiidls under the l\ef(»rni Scheme, and it is 
.‘•oniowliat Fiirprisii g to note what a. large nuniher of Europeans 
in this countly, including Fon.e of our own members, in 
critic ifing 0o\crnnient have failed to recognise that tho old 
(Ji-fler has passed, and this i/i spite of tho fact that the now 
order is so much in being that matters vitally affecting Eii- 
roiioans have lieen under tho consideration of the legislature 
for some months past. 1 refer jiarticularly to tho Amend¬ 
ments ]»rought forward to the Criminal Procedure Code with 
a view to eliminating all racial distinctions. Tho manner in 
which it was j)rop 06 ed to achieve this object showed the 
necessity for a careful watch being kept by the Association, 
who while maintaining a sympathetic attitude towards tho 
logical outcome of the Reforms, cannot fail to recognise that 
actions })ased on racial sentiments may lead legislation info 
channels wliich would deprive a section of the citizens of this 
country of their rights, without achieving any substantial 
benefit to others. The Reform Councils are still on their 
trial, and there are many grounds for congratulation and 
hopefulness, ; but we cannot be blind to other and less 
hopeful signs in the half-hearted determination to accept 
the rosponsihilities of Government in maintaining order. This 
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])li.i.se emphasises the necessity for the steady and quiet 
(](‘\(‘l()p}i)e?it of splf-goveniment for India, rather than the rush 
iov Homo Ivulo which is advocated by the more noisy section 
o\ the \»(^vv\latioii whose aims, ii carried into ciloct, would 
liirow India into a condition of chaos in a very short time. 

“'I Ik' political situation has been one that has called for 
sc\crai ici‘ics(;iitationg from the Association, but W(‘ cannot 
clniii! tli.it tlic> have produced any very marked results. For 
a loiip^ time now Government in various centres has been 
Jill! (.uiieiii,L^ ill unmistakable terms its uiillinchiir^' determina- 

(o piofcct law abiding cili/ens and to maintain law and 
ok! r Nu ('iiunciation of sound prineiphiS iiK'ans but little 
(j\ -i tlinimli oft(‘n repeated. It is the apnlication of these 
piiie ipk t(; the prohlcms of our iiational existence for which 
w ij.K * p it i(‘nt ly and anxiously waited, and a resolution will 

h. ,Mt to tlim meeting shortly on Uu‘ subiect. \Vc are not 

nn with th(* di/ficuJiics f.ioiiig (lovorumont and 

\\(' only t(K) anxious to assist if they will but give us a lead, 

‘“l>'iring the year the Home campaign for disseminating 
ini n'ii! M<ni with regard to Indii’s position was brought to a 
rh.M* I'ti'■ campaign had beiui adopted for the purpose of 
com !cia -1 ing the Extremist propaganda wliich vvas being 
\L (»k/ik1 \ piKlicd throughout the United Kingdom, and also 
oi K» :l]^riling Ureal Britain to the dangers of a position which 
li.i\e always hinm a])parent to US oul ln*n‘, but of which she 

i. - onlv mnv liecoming conscious. To assist. Uroat Britain to 

L-ii'i ;i (’orri'ct conception of atFairs out here seemed a logiti- 
11 j’i' r tnily of this Association, but the sidicme has had to 
]•■ (' dow’ii through lack of funds : and in view" of the 

fat ill it It did not meet with the support of all our memhors, 
tie' M'lu'uu' wdl not ho resuscitated in luturo without the full 
(•..n^nim it ion and consent of the branches. 

“Aiming tiu^ niiny matters dealt with during the year the 
<im ^tion of thr military requirements of India, which was 
(|]-ciis-(‘d 1»\ a Committee in June last, was by no means the 
Ir i*.! impiu'tant, although an unfortunate incident * when ten- 

I 'll > r< li rs to the blamierous blatomeiit made by Major Tyas, Sec., 
I'.ir rp. .I'l AsM.c’af on, III Ics evidence Ih fore the Military Heijuiri meiits 
< I Mni.iini' on thf nunige, tfficitiicy and value of tit nglo-Indiaus and 
I n", s .iH" :i.s mt inbers of the Auxiliai}' Force. This, however, was subse- 
u iitl\ o } inbated by Col G’.diiey, their rubuU lit and tin* Go\t, of Indi^. 
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dering our oral evidence, which has heen liapi'i/y settled, has 
hidden to some extent the importance ui tlui uliolo matter. 
The Council has been strongly op]» 0 ‘^ed (o any curtailment 
of the Kuropcan Garrison \\\ India, ior the internal (onditiona 
in this country are consideral4y more (langi'rous than in the 
pre-wai‘ period, and although modern w caj^on^ have’ incnuisod 
the efliccioncy of the Garrison, yet \v(^ con.suh'r mori'. lathor 
than less men are reciuinul to proM'riion totlu' ((unmu- 
niiy from foe^s without and wit him \\c f-ol slfongly t li at the 
Atkxiliary Force is only for uso in tniu'-^ot enHUYO'iicy ;nid not 
on any account for the purpo><e of taxing c\pniM]j( ur(i on forces 
which are lanpiired to garrison tin* (’onntiv and kc(‘p llio 
lionticr^. 4’lie Auxiliary Ft)rc(‘must bo !r<Mtod, w ('coot (uid, 
purtdy as an ultimate r(‘scr\e.. 

“All item of considerable impc'ilanec* to the Association 
has )M‘en the reconstitution of tin^ (’(miikuI wlnbdi has been 
carrifid tlirough in the past few months. 1 ho, jkuv ('oiiiK'il is 
to a far gtaMli'r degrot^ than lormoily roj roM!n! iti\e of IJranch- 
es and it is aUo reduced to om‘ ()i nmrt' woikal^le dnntuisions, 
4 his should be of groat assistance to lln* olli' K'lioy of tlio As.so- 
ciatioii all ] t(‘nd to rapidity ot act.on, for at the piassuit time 
We think oui' Members upcount ry, r it Inu* t h in those in town, 
rtKiuire the Indp of the Association, as it is m the niofusul that 
the aliseaice ot oialer is more sevauady felt than in towns whore 
forces aviilahle lor meeting conlingcuKUc.s are locitiul. With a 
weJl-eonstituted Council, however, and even shr)uld wo be aide 
to make an early considoralile a<Mit ion to I he nounlxu’ship, 
nothing evil he (iono without money, and when w(^ turn to t4io 
accounts we find very (lisai)pointing roTuits 

“1 may say that at present we are working under the e.sti* 
mate.s of expenditure, but in ad^lition to 1 lu‘. .siil).scriptions 
from members we also rc<iuiro new mcmlxirs, not, only for their 
financial stipi»ort hut also in order to add to the iidliuoice of 
this Association. In securing new numihers I (pdte lU'alisc the 
dilhculty, for .some say that the Association is doing nothing 
while others say in effect that it is doing too mucli ]iro- 
European. From what I have seen of the work of the Associa¬ 
tion I believe both are wrong. The first criticism of doing 
nothing is airswercrl in the record of work shown in the (^fuarter- 
ly Roview.s, Imt it seems that doing nothing in the estimation 
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of these critics is the only alternative to the Association being 
coiitiniially in the lime-light. 1 would suggest, however, that 
the role of the Association is in the main that of a guard over 
European rights, which does not got active until it secs those 
rights threatened *, even then it does not move on all occasions 
for, provided other parties are taking the necessary actions, it 
only has to htick them up. In this respect it owes much to the 
public spirited action of the Chambers of Commerce. The 
Chambers cannot, however, do all that is required, for they 
represent specific interests and it is up to this Association 'to 
look after the wide interests not represented in the Chambers. 
In setting out to do this wo come across the others of our 
critics who say wc are too “pro-European.” They fear that to 
watch over European interests means wo are going to struggle 
for privileges at the expense of our Indian co citizens—privi¬ 
leges which are not in tune with the liberal thought of the 
world at the present day. This is not so, for this Association, 
while specially s(*r\ing its members, has neither the intention 
nor the desire to secure pri\ilegos at the expenses of the 
community generally. 

“It seems to me that this Association can unite with any 
Association or ]»arty of liberal thought attempting to establish 
the freedom and responsibility of llio individual, and this unity 
of action is regardless of race, for 1 believe that in sympathetic 
fellowship with the respousihlo Indian and Anglo-Inflian the 
best interests of this Association are bound up. 

“I hope some of those now' hanging back from mem}»orship 
w’ith this Assoraation will see things in tlie same light and 
wdll join with us in upholding the British ifleal which is 
liable to partial eclipse in times of racial antagonism, Imt 
which it is the peculiar duty of this Association to defend.” 

The Telegram (Cable ?) to the Premier on Khelafat 

Mr. H. B. Turle said that last week the Council of the 
Association sent the following telegram to the Prime 
Minister : “Council of European Association respectfully draw's 
attention to fact that attitude of Mahomedans in India towards 
Britain is profoundly and adversely afFocted by conviction that 
Britain alone stands in way of peace with Turkey and that 
Brits^in is .supporting Greece against Turkey owing to pro- 
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Christian intluences. Council rospcctfuDy ])ni. mosfc earnestly 
urges India’s splendid ])art in war particularly in Eastern 
theatre demands in framing ])olicy towards Turkey fullest 
possible deference bo accorded Mahomodan religious senti¬ 
ment which has active sympathy of loading Hindus. Council 
considers early affirmation that British policy now as always 
is unbiased by religious considerations and demonstration 
thereof by one unmistakable attitude to Turkey with regard 
to Holy Places essential to success of Empire’s mission in 
Asia.” The* reason the telegram was sent was that they had 
recently had the opi)ortanity in the ConiKu’l of discussing the 
position in India with one or two loading Mahonicdans, and, 
as they undoratood the situation in India, (hoy were faced 
with two separate aiid distinct agitations. 1’ho first was 
the Straraj and tin* S('Coiid wa^^ the Khilnfal agitation. With 
regard to Svuircj the Association was entirely and unani¬ 
mously opposed to any form of as pro])osed by Mr. 

Gandhi and the Extremist headers in India. It was believed 
by the general run of Mahonicdans throughout India that the 
only obstacle in the way of ])oaco with Turkey was Groat 
Britain. Whether that was correct or not there was no 
doubt that was the belief which was very damaging to the 
success of the Juupire in Asia and especially in a country 
where a majoiity or a largo nundier of the inhabitants were 
Mahomedaiis. They had therefore sent this telegram 
to the Prime Minister urging an aflirniation that British 
policy was unbiased by religious senlinient. It w\as outside 
the ordinary scope of the Association but they felt that the 
situation wat unusual and that if anything could be done to 
remove the root of the trouble it was within the scope of the 
Association just as much as it was within the scope of the 
Association to prevent the prcachiiig of rlisloyalty in the 
mosques towards Great brituii-. 

Urging Government to Action against N-C-0. 

Mr. E. Villiers moved :—“The Association notes the 
attitude of the Governriient of India towards the revolutionary 
movement as revealed in its communiquo of the 6th of 
February. It urges on the Government the immediate 
lussation of its pi’osent attitude of continued forbearance 
with agitators which will alienate in the future, as it has in 
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V\v‘ .'.yn'.vo\u('s ot who still desire to remain 

tl()y:il. 'V\\{' As< ()('i:ilion uriios on the (lovcrnmont the impera- 
tivn invvo,^iiy oi 1 r.in^latin" its words into doocls and, by 
dfdiniland ninii(‘(]i it(^ aotioii, of narryiiif:: out ils elementary 
duly (»f 111 uiil unirm I/iw and Order and of ])rotcotin^( its 
s('r\’an|- ii-oni nini’-br and violeneo. The Association is 
stroimly of <'piiiioii tliat, to"i\e eirc.ct to the fdiovo, definito 
st.cp, sliould b* ^'dv.Mi <'ont 1 nuallv to display in the up country 
disti*i(M. aiid M) (}i'> towns ciip)| forces as the (Tovnrnmeiit 
ma\ h iv(' at i<-(]i-p>sil iiid further that, in the case of c.ll 
eon(].‘niii'. I l^^' tin* law to imi)risonmont for riotous and 
s(nli'Jou . afM Mi- h iniprisoiinnMit. slionld bo made elfective 
both tu t(‘nii ind ('oridi<ions ’ 

In -p dviiii^ on ih ' i’.* ')lulion Mr. Villiers made a violent 
spi'ech. Mt - lid t h it tln'v hail dom^ with \vords. They w'antod 
she (bi\’(‘rnin'"it to leili-cHhat the-y had sat ijniet for some 
moiil lis M*( 1114 •! in»ud dral p.i-sin^i: before them with forboa- 
ranc(', ihit, lin'\ t \ ,n'. did not mean that t]ie> were/ 2 ;oiiip: to sit 
down S') set' t }l(■lll'^t■l\ ('s tiMintiled on ']iaiisv,uiiA by every 
s(^]i st\I(n] ;ip,.^il.' oi p'M(M\ S(*coii(]lv, the resolution ur^nnl on 
(M»\ ('I'pniMiit fin* Miip'Titixe in^ees.sity of translating ils word 
into Wbtr I-' li.nl not steninnn] the tid(^ or racial Iiatred 

wliii'li V Is i.ing til • whole' of the I'hiro'Hnin community 

and III lain ('\er\ ln\ il nn inln'i of the community. 

lii'-'. hn a<id a w^ord of w'arning. There might 

b(‘, ..p'i thi’in t r. . ^onn* amongst them who Ihouglit that 

owiii" to iln* li!'-i ran: Hi If II I'/ur ])nt forw\ard by Mi. (sandhi 
wntli :(a;,r.i lo i i» > s.npnision for the time being at all events 
ot nil s (n\il di> i!» • lionna t h it there was no reason wdiv this 
re-oi ii-o'i dio'd'l " a ^ m nm] If there wore any of them \vho 
tli.ni_'!i' on tb • .• Inici^ li • told them t-hat they were never more 
mi'l ib 'n in ili-'ir '-\es. ’rin\ \v^.< nothing more or less than a 
I'' iii'oe oi 111 am i/ingly clever and astute ]>()litician. 
Ml* i, i M'4 lor crore of volunteers ami a crore 

ot :n.d lor tin- Imi' iming he W 4 as tileased to sto]) this 

campi'4n (r {'in-e ww iicv'd yesterday for this rebolution to 
be muM'd tln-re w i- ten ? bonsand times more need for it to be 
mo\('<i 1 ha+ d,l^ lev! ihe (Government be lulled into a false sense 
of -sorority and 1 I>e (my rimlets < blood which they had .seen 
tri bbng in tin land might swell into a groat river of blood 
and o\ervhelni e\ery man and women in this country, 
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Mr. Langfoicl James in supporting tbo rpsulutidu Mud 
that he hart made a certain study of Mr. Gandhi. Mr. tlandhi 
was not a visionary. Mr. Gandhi was a very shrewd ]w)litiri:in, 
])Ossil)ly the most shrewd among those who had fornu'd tlnun- 
solvos into a clifiue against the British. In DecemlxM’, 1!)20, 
there was a Congress held at Nagpur. Thorn worn llioro 
from Bengal, as the representatives of Bengal, Mr. C. 1? D.is 
and various other persons all of whom were noted ‘ortlu'ir 
anarchical tendencies and their hitter hatred of l hr Ihatish 
aiul they put before the Congress a very sound poli' N Tli(\y 
said : “JiOt us go into the Councils and creates an ni,,.()sit ion 
like the o]i])osition of the Irish memlxTs in tlir Ihaisi' of 
Commons.” Mr. Gandhi, however, ahM>liite)v i> Insed to 
have it l>eoause ho foresaw that once they intd the 

Coiinoils, onee they recognised that they woi’(* goin;- to havo 
something hke rejwcsontativo government, .'‘onie .‘‘ori snnio 
government on t he linos of hureaucraey or d(‘ni()( ivir^, iIhto 
woidd bo an end to his })lans and that was what In' w.i.s not 
going to have at any cost. Mr. Gandhi's scheme for non-co- 
operation was to stand outside the Councils so that In* noght 
wreck them. Mr. Gandhi's whole object wa^ 1(» p”i Juce 
chaos and anarchy in the land so that tlnu’o mi'*hi he h,i ^ort 
of (Tovornmont whatever, and then when tlie whole Ihi:!' was 
in the melting pot Mr. (Tandhi would have his turn. Seeinid- 
ly, why non-viohnieo '? Because if one was \iol'‘nt. evrn tlio 
British Government in India took hold of our aj'd j CMOiltly 
\)unishod one, and therefore Mr. Gandhi (hoiiglit it v.;i Mich 
an excellent ]>lan all the time to be an advisor oi non \n»iri:e0. 
Nobody would touch him and the Government >v( rt‘. side¬ 
tracked. To-day Mr. Gandhi stood before thorn as tlw' inost 
dishono.st man in the country. Mr. Gandhi was \hr advisor 
of non-violence but was stirring up murder and arMiii Mr, 
Gandhi would have them believe that each time it o a'ni iod 
the tears were running down his face, that he was ti-ting 
for a month, that the country must be purged of ilii^' dread¬ 
ful blot. Who believed Mr. Gandhi ? Mr. (bindhi r.onld 
shed his tears after the Bombay massacres but who liad stirred 
it up ? He had no doubt that it was Mr. Gancllii liim^elf. 
lie ])eli0ved that very y^ossibly the future of tld^ country 
was bound up in having what ht would call a solid entente 
botwoon the sane and sound Indians who had a stake iij 
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Iho country aiul desired to see a stalde ^overmnonl and tho 
Knj;lishmen who lived hero. There was no shadow ol doubt 
that they must have a stable government and that it was the 
duty ol tho Govornniont ol the country to govern. Govern¬ 
ment could never govern by sending dowi] such clever romi/iu- 
iiif/UKS from Delhi. (5ovornmeni must take action. 

Mr. W. L Carey said:—Tho tirno is ono when no doubt 
1 lie Government of this country aiid of this Proviiu^.e will be 
glad to have an expression of opinion by the Kuropean Com¬ 
munity in sup])ort of their action taken and yet to bo taken 
for tho enforcement of law and order and the protection of 
life and ])r()pcrty of loyal and law-abiding subjects and 
tb)ver»unont serv.ints. They may abo lx; glad to know our 
opinion that tin', lime has come when they .'^liould take more 
<l('linitc action to this end. 1 support the Resolution, and also 
c-piu;ially ils (huiiand for adequate protcetion in u}) country 
places, and the- .showing of such force as may b(5 noci'ssary there 
to re-establish a sense of security and to overawe the spirt of 
lavvless/ies.s and manufactured disorder. 

Mr. C. O. Remfry moved, Mr. Harry Hobbs st'condcd, 
and it was unanimously ado])ted —“i'ha^ Ibis meeting en¬ 
dorses tho repres('Mtalion of the Council to tdio iiaiu.il Dis¬ 
tinctions (x)mmitt(‘e with regard ti) tin*- ])ropo^od iimend- 
ment ol tlio Criminal I'rocodure (kide, ;ind whih^ glod to 
support ])opular oi)iiiioii as lo etpijil trijatment fur Indians 
and hhiropeaiis on the basis of raising the standard T pro¬ 
cedure ill erimiinl trials, it emphatically and linally rejects 
consideration of any sottloraent which may take away tho 
right- of trinl by mixed jury as now existing.” 

It w'as unanimously decided by the mooting that the 
following telegram be at once de-pat died to Sir William 
doynsoii Hick^ :—“To Hicks, Ownimoiis, AVestminisler. Gcne- 
lal m(*eting hkiropean Assof^iation, only organised body un- 
oiheial Britn^hers in India, strongly sup]>ort ymir motion and 
deprecate political manoouvro in Indian l^ogislativo Assembly 
of 13th defending Secretary of Stato.^' 



ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce 

CALCUTTA, JSril FEH. 11)22 

At the Annual General meeting of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce which was held on the 28th 
February at Calcutta Sir Robert Watson Smyth, the Fre- 
sident, delivered ihe followirg remarkable speech. 
Some parts of thi:> had, however, to be retracted by him 
on 'pressure being applied by the sober and moderate 
section of the Calcutta public —both Europen a’ d Indian. 

Aftor r(3\iowing ilio h.ippcmiii^s of tho ]»ast year Sir 
li(i))ert tiii'iicd to I'olilies and .^.lid * — 

“l liavG always f(ill that. th(5 1 ) 11^1 iKss-inan in Calcut^ta 
bliouM, as far a^ uithliold hiniscdf from da1)])ling in 

politic^, il ]\i. ‘Ix'cii my opinioij that a ])nsiiiess irnin should 
slick to liih Inninc.^^ and conhno his ])olitical activities to 
(jiu.stioJis wliicli iiiinn'diatcly a<T<'(*( or threaten coinmcroe. Of 
Vi’cviil years, liouever, the march of events lias hecn so rapid 
that it ha,s not ])''cn ims^ihle for \is to stand on one side, 
Ucfornis and a;^itation, side ]>y side, ha\e alTectod the Uovern- 
iiicnl oi tin’s country to sucli a.n extent that the whole fabric 
lot only of (lovt'niiiient Imt of society also is shaken and 
threatened, and it therefore hchoves ev(‘ry man to take a 
hand in the game so that he may Im jjrni'arod to resist aggres¬ 
sion and dtdiiiid ln\ riglits In this connection 1 would say 
onc3 mor(3 wliat ha-^ often been said on occasions like this, 
that the old fasliioned idea that some firms liave of restraining 
th Jr semior man from t iking any par| ii, ])u]dic life must be 
abandoned if wo are not goii:g to run a gre,at risk during tho 
next few yi ;irs of critii'al change. The Imsiiicss community of 
Cahutta ar('!»'Jig attaek^nl. And tln*y will be attac.kod still 
more in the future, audit rrijuircs tho very best men that 
tiny Can ])r(;duce to put up an adeep ate dcfenco, Tho time 
v’h^n it w.is suliicieiit for one or two leading men to take all upon 
tlieir sliouldcrs has gone. The ros])on.sibi]itics which must bo 
borne liy the leaders of the MercantiTo community aro so great 
that it is inipossilile for one or two men to undertake them all, 
and they mu«t be wJsely spread over a larger number than 
ha» baen the case hitherto. There still exists : prejudice 
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anioiii^.st Romo of the f^reat firms against allowing their seniors 
to do anything hut their own husiness, hut I solemnly warn 
the niotnlxirs of this Chamber that this can not continue, and 
that all must take their share of their burden. It is a seliish 
and a wickerl act for any one firm to he willing enough to take 
advantage of all the Chamlier does for it, but unwilling to 
allow th(‘ attention of their senior to bo distracted for a 
moment by any thought outside making money for the Home 
partners. If I had my way such a firm should be ostracised, 
ai f| if they would deliberately take no share in the labours 
of the chambers they should have no share in tlie benefits 
which momViership of the Chamber confers. 

Wo have now had one year’s experience in the working 
of the new (councils under the Kefovm Scheme, and T am 
afraid tint the best that can be said on thi^ subject is that 
tlw results mfglit have been worse. The Council of State 
have given ins a fairly dignified lea<l, as might be expected 
from men of that standing, but their powers are small, and 
though the sentiments which they have expressed from time 
to time are moderate in view and in expression, they have not 
been of any great assistance towards governing iiidia during 
the past year. The JiOgislative Assembly from which so much 
was expected, and by which so nnich must be done if the 
l^elorms are to bo anything but a farce, have been a dis¬ 
appointment. The bulk of their tiimj has ])e'*n taken up in 
dt'^cu.s.siiig resolutions, many of a highly controversial and racial 
charact r, and the time and ability of the ])est men in the 
A.sseinlily, l)oth unotlicial and otlicial, have been utilized not 
in irving to solve the ju'olilem.s of Government hut in trying 
to k(?ep the I'Jxtrornist within limits, and the wording of resolu¬ 
tions fiom pas.sing the ordinary bounds of prudence. Weighty 
legislation, such a.s the Income-tax Act which would have 
taken the House of Commons weeks of debate, arc passed 
Avitli comparatively no discussion at all. Government by 
lesolnlion is a hopoh^s.s task, ami the lengtl to which this 
lias be(‘n carried during the ]>ast, year makes one’s heart, sink 
at the tiiought of the'ie A.ssemblies and Councils ever being 
fit to govern this country. Br.t the liPgislative Assembly 
seem to be extremely pleased with their elTorts, for with only 
a few months of oxperieiice during which time their actual 
achievements were nib they stoutly ]>a.sscd a re.solution to 
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tho elFoct that ill their opinion they have become so oHiciont 
that, their ten years of ])rol)ation should ho waived, and that 
they were now ready to proceed with the next stop towards 
complete self-government. Can any resolution ]>e conceived 
that is more futile than that? Can any hotter proof he 
shown tt.an that the fiCgislative Assem]>]y have not even 
hegun to learn the lessons which the Covernment of India 
Act considered 10 years was nec(‘ssary for them to master ? 

“The Bengal liCgislative Council has been po.ssihly a shade 
hotter tlian ^tho IjCgislative Assembly. They harl a severe 
lesson in the early part of their existence when they reiectcd 
the Police vole and found that llis Kxcollency would not 
restore the grant. It was their first test for finding them¬ 
selves respoubihlo for their own actions, and they did not like 
it. They put the grant hack on their own petition, and 
since then have been much more sen-ihlo with regard to 
votes which carry responsihilil.it's \^ith tluim. But, still, for 
them also the charm of passing resolutions has its fascination, 
and this culminated in an absurdity at the last session when 
on one day the IjOgislative Council pass(‘d without difficulty 
a vote for extra money for the police in order to carry out 
the (Tovornment policy of Jaw and order, and the next day 
l)assod a resolution condemning that policy aufl asking Govern- 
mont to al){in(Ioii it. And so, gentlemen, the review of the 
first year’s working of our now Assomhly and Councils does 
not give scope for much gratification, hut if that had been 
all we could have looked forward with hope that in years to 
come wisdom would be learnt by degrees if hut slowly. But 
there is unfortunately .something a good deal worse than the 
passing of foolish resolutions and the like. The Councils, and 
especially the Assembly, arc beginning to realise their power 
and arc hegilining to look about to see bow they can by legisla¬ 
tion work oir some their racial and commercial jealousies which 
have rankled for many years. They have raised two thorny 
questions : the first 1)eiijg racial ccpiality and the second, what 
is usually known as the in>eri Bill corrtroversy. One can deal 
with the first in rather a calmer manner than with the second. 

Racia. Prejudice. 

“This (juestion of racial equality has been .surrounded liy 
a great deal of cant and humbug since the Reform Scheme 
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canio into boinj-r. thoro roally snoli a tliin;: a«^ racial (Mjuality 
and, if not, can it 1)0 ])r()drtcc(l l>y Ic^d^l/ition ' Thoro ninsl be 
sonicMiiii ;4 vorystroni: a.LCu’nst this doctrine* of racial ('(luality, 
this hypothesis tlrC ^inc man is as goixl as inothor, no matT;Or 
what his r.n.c or liis traditinns may bo. It. i.s not only we 
Britishers r-'sident in India th it have this idea of racial in- 
e(ina]ity. 1 siijipoH*. it i.s stronL'er in America tlian anywhere 
else. The i'^n^^lish settlers in K('nya coh)Tiy who have never 
had anything to do with India but oid\ with Indians are on the 
brink of mutiny on account of it South Africa, wiiich straight¬ 
ened out, her war tmuble.s in a manner that stamped after 
her people as beii g imbiunl with the greatest common sense 
and bn'adth of vision, will not recog“i.sc it Australia with all 
its labour (Joveriiment.'» will liavo none of it. The history of 
India for the la^t '2(H) >ear.s can hardly be (|Uot{'d as a proof of 
any ram’ ll etiuabty, and the 1 ndian Arinv at tin* prescuit day 
is a good instance of what I mean. The Indian Army, with its 
White oHic('r.s i.s a magnificent fighting machine. But what 
would he the value of a Sikh or Pit ban regiimuit otlicerod liy 
I^eiigali B'lbus, or aOoorkha Begiment otlieored hyOoryas? The 
man who talks about ra'^ial ei|uality in India or anyvvliero else 
is either a hiiuibiig, or i'^ talking wiih his tongue in his cheek, 
And yet one (»ftli(* ct'i( f outcomes uf the l^eforms is this 
steady diunand Imsci] on racial (njuali'y for what is called 
Indiaiiiziiig the >ei’\ices. I notice that there is no great amhi- 
tfoii to roplact' luiropean'^ by Indians in the Army or Navy. Imfc 
in all other ^'ci \ ie -s tIn* demand i*. to ex< 'udo h]ur •[)f ans in 
future i'ecruitnn*ii(, .-U'd select Ind’aii- regardhess ol the etrect 
in ('tlici«Micv aacl regirdh*ss of <he suitahilit\ of the candidates 
bv rac ' or tradition or training This is bad enough but it is 
a legin’matc ambition wlindi will proliably be killed by 
experience 

^‘Thcre is, however, a darker .nd more dangerous side to 
this (iueslion. b'acial M|ualiiy beii.u made use of as a 

stalking huise for other tlungs It h lieing made me of as a 
means whereby did conum rcial jealoiisic.s may be satisfied, and 
a'> a means whereby ]*ri\ ilegcs can bcrcmoied which will lay 
us oiien, bound and lu-lplcas, to a most vindictive form of legal 
attack. I mean tlio false charge at which the Asiatic is an 
acknowledged expert. C mmercial lodousy is being appeased 
by the attempt to legislate Indian *uto onunoreial positions 
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for which they arc not- (iiuilificd, and wliieh tha^y would never 
attcaiii ]>y otHUi eonipcliti(ni. lien*, of ('(uirsc, are many cAcep- 
tioiis. The ^?reat commercial maf.'na<es f?i Ihai l>a> lia\e fought 
us at oiir own game and in many instances heaten ns and this 
form of legislation has no attraction for tlum ; hut in Bengal 
and other parts of India where the plane of Indian commercial 
intelligence and morality is uiidonhtedly lower than in Bom])ay, 
this form of legislation has great attractions, and herein lies the 
danger. You caiinot make an honc.st. Director or Managing 
Ag/int hy legislation out of a man who, according to AWstern 
ideas, i.s not commercially honest. You cannoi make a Public 
Board fui cl ion \)roi)crIy hy pitehfoikiiig on to it a lot of useless 
or untrastw’orthy memhers, .dimply hec-aiisc they arc Indians. 
But that is the trend ot Indian thought to day, and that form 
of thought will iKifore long find expres.**ion in attempts at 
legi.vlation I'his must ho fought fr()m the \ery heginning. 
The w\ay is being i»avod hy a sort of campaign of calumny 
against British methods of husinoss, and accimations of racial 
prejudice are being levied against us. Thank goodness, we are 
all too level-headed to bother about the.so sort of things, hut 
Indian merc)niiit.« who stooj) to this form of abuse must take 
warning that they eannot ha\e it both w'ays. AVe cannot go 
on being frio.ds with them if 1l.('y 0]»ciily and iad)]icly jibuso 
us. AVe arc all willing to l-e eommen i.d fricmls, and wo are all 
too good biisiii- ss men to pay more for svhat we. Iniy, or take less 
for w'hat we f-el] in order to keep an Indian from doing busi¬ 
ness. It often hapj)cns, of conr.^^o, that an I^nropean firm 
refuses to do business wn*th an Inrlian firm, but the reason is 
not one of racial prejudice ; it is one of eommorcial morality, 
and when an Indian firm has lost its credit, fis some of them 
have done recently, they must expect to lose the custom of 
honest men as well. 

The llbert bill controversy. 

“The second danger ahead of us is the attack that is being 
made on our privib^ges and our liberties, hotter known as the 
llbert Bill controver.sy. There are possibly none of us hero 
who remember the llbert Bill u})roar in the early eighties, 
but there arc some of u.s who came to India not long after¬ 
wards when the echoes of that trouble were still ringing in 
the air. That the Legislative Assernidy should have roused 
all these old passions again witliin the first year of its e^ds* 
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tence, is, to say the least of it, a great error in tactics. At 
the })a( k of our minds, those of us, I mean, who openly declared 
for the Reforms, and proniised to make them as much of a 
success as we could, there was always an uneasy feeling that 
we might he prejudicing our own rights, hut 1 do not think 
that any of us ever thought that the attack would come at 
once within the first few months of the constitution of the 
Reformed Assembly. It shows ns that the danger is real, 
and it shows us that we have got to stick together, as it may 
ho a fight for our very existence. I will not g5 any length 
into this subject as the matter is being considered by a very 
strong Cuinmittoe. If this (’ommittee can come to a com¬ 
promise tliat is likely to laU and which will lie acceptable 
to us, nobody will lie more pleased than I am ; hut we must 
1)0 prepared for the worst, although we hope for the best. 
There is, 1 feel convinced, a certain amount of bluff on the 
])art of many Indians over this matte^’. It is a question of 
twisting the lion’s tail, as has been done so often by the 
continental I^owcrs, and the usual process is to go on twisting, 
keeping a sharp eye on the other end of the lion to see how 
far it is safe to go lioforo ho begins to bite. My advice to 
you, therefore, when the result of this Committee (*omes out, 
unless it is favourable, is to show your teeth as soon as pos¬ 
sible, 1 have Ijoon asked what wo can do, or what w’e are 
going to do. My an.uver is that wo are going to do every¬ 
thing that lies within our pouter. I am not, of eourso, going 
to give our plans away prematuiely, nor am 1 going to in¬ 
dulge in threats, but I can assure the Legislative Assembly 
that if they pursue this course (hoy are taking on a good 
deal more than they probably Iiargaiii for. In addition to 
w hat we can do out here, the puldie at home are at last 
rousing themselves to .some ii4erest in India and they are 
beginning to see that law and order here is not as certain as 
it should he, and the lives and liberties of their kith and 
kin are not as safe as they ought to bo. Now will be tlie 
time to rouse British public opinion against any attack on our 
legal rights, and I feel convinced that our ease is good enough 
to raise a storm, (hat it will sweep any proposed legislation 
before it, oven if the Reforms have to go too. 

“But this thing 1 say unhesitatingly, that no matter what may 
happen at Delhi, the Europeans of India will not stand any encroach- 
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ment on the legal rights that we have found necessary in years past, 
and which we are convinced will be still more necessary in the future. 
This is not a question of reform or reaction. It is not a question of 
justice or injustice It is a far greater question than that. It is a 
question of rights and liberty It is a question of life and death. 
Let but this safeguard be taken from us, and not one of us will be 
safe from a charge of any foul crime up to murder with the certainty 
of a conviction. 

“We will await the report of the Commiltoo in the hope 
that they will recommoiid some aocoptahlo compromise hut 
if that ho})e i.s not realised then action must he taken at 
onc^. I shall not he hero to olfer you my services as a loader 
which I would otherwise ^dadly do, hut I would like to make 
this suggestion which, if the occasion arises, your now Com¬ 
mittee may consiflor for what it is worth. In iny opinion, 
the matter should ho dealt with, not hy the Chandler, hut 
by the European Association ; and they should appoint a 
special committee to deal with this matter oidy, and to this 
special committee the Chamber should give the S(3rvice8 to 
take this matter .seriously. 

“The activities of many classes of Indians, some acting 
constitutionally and many acting unconstitutionally, seem to 
mo to ho aiming at one thing, and one thing only, which is 
to make matters so irn[)ossi])le for us Britishers in India that 
we will get out. But let. them he wndl assured that, wo wdll 
not get out. The spirit of the old merchant adventurers, 
the ancestors of many of us here today, is hy no moans dead. 
Are wo going to he juggled out of our birth right hy a parcel 
of lawyer politicians? Are we going to reliiH|uish the 
heritage wdiich our fathers won with the blood of some of 
the best men that ever came out of Britain ? Are wo going 
to sit quietly and submissively hy to accejit from any Legis¬ 
lative Assembly, or from any organisation of xMr. Gandhi, 
what is vulgarly known as the order of the hoot? 1 think 
not. Or, if we do, I shall ho entirely mistaken in my 
countrymen. 

“Lot us not, however, dwell too long on the dark side of 
things There is, thank God, a brighter side, Indians are 
not all like that ; indeed there is a large number, probably 
a large majority who have the sense to recognise that India 
for Indians alone is quite an impossible ideal. They are, as 
a rule, somewhat timid in coming forward and proclaiming 
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their o]>iijiop, hut the siuead of civil (1i^()h('(]icll(•o and the 
threatening: of anarchy are diivin^* them to take action, aiid 
new leaders who are sound men of common sense are a|)j)ear- 
ing and are willing to join hands with us. t)ne of the out¬ 
come of this is the formation of a new League, the chief i»ur- 
l)Ose of which is to fight non cooperation, anaichy ai.d re^o- 
lutio/i. We are well advanced in this sch(me, and we will, 
for the time heing, jilaot' onr jiolitical opinifuis on one side, 
and work whole-heartedly together to fghr this imminent 
danger ])rcachrd hy the Khilafatist and Mr. (4andhi. 1'ho 
work w hieh will ho mostly ]e'opaganda work will lx; done 
entirely h} Indians lull fuinlswillhe re«(niri'd. and wii shall 
all have to siihserilie fretdy. 'i'his is ? ot a charity, gentlemen, 
ii is an insnraiico ])reminm. If prudent men iii.Mire Ihi'ir 
prcjmi&es and their lu'opeity against dsmnge or destruction 
])y riots and civil commotion, it is surely I'j-ndiuit also to pay 
anotluir small premium in an endeavour to ^m vent such riots 
from hroakif'g out. 1 will ask you to l)ear this in mind when 
Sir Alexander Murray and Mr. Langford Jaiiu'S come louiid 
to ask you for your suhscription to this League. 

“Besides this immediate w'oik, ] look to this Ijoaguc to 
serve an (5Von more usedid ])nrp05>e in the iiituro W'e iiave 
set. out to w'ork together against the distuiLers of law' and 
(>rdor, hut 1 feel sure that when that ]iuri'()se is (dfeelcd, w^e 
shall find that we have got used to wanking together, and wo 
shall succeed then in finding some eornmon ground on which 
these racial (luestions can lie settled. 

“My last w’ord, tInu^doiv, to you, genthunen, is to form a 
solid defence. Hit back and bit back bard when attacked. 
Join hands with tho^e Imlians of modeiate principles who 
are w'illing and wishful to work with you, and Ix' synipatlictic 
with their legitimate as]uiMtioiis as regards the (loverunierjt 
of their owmi country. If an alliance on these lines can he 
brought about, I feel confident that we shall then go forward 
side hy side, the lies’ of n." Hritishci'S and the best of 
Indians, working whole Inartixlly for the good of this 
land in which w^c live. And wIkmi this fungus growth has 
been brushed away, this poisonous fungus growth, haired, 
anarchy and revolution which now dims her lustre, India 
wdll shine out again in all her bright ness, and prove that she 
ever was the fairest jcw’cl in Britain's Imperial Grow^n. 



The All India 

Trade Union Congress 

JlUlilA, NOVEMBEli .U)T1I, 

The All-India Trade Union Congress held its second 
session (1st. session, 1920, at Bombay under Lala Lajpat 
Rai—See A R. 1921) at Jharia, Bengal, on the 30th 
November last with Mr. Joseph Baptista as the President 
c-ird Mr. Ramjush Agaiwala as the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee. There was a large attendance of 
the Colliery and Railway Workers, and representatives 
of labour ^rom Bombay and Madras also attended. 

In the course of his speech Seth T. Ramjush Agarwala, 
the Chairman of the Reception Committee said :—I am 
myself an employer of labour, but this association with 
colliery work for the last 22 years at Jharia furnished 
me ample opportunity to ac<iuiant myself with the ugly 
features of the mines labor. The difi’erence between the 
mine-owners’ affluence and the coolies’ starvation wages is 
monstrous. In fact, the unequal struggle for bare existence 
has been such an oppressive experience that I shall be false 
to myself if I do not redeem, at least in part, the debt I owe 
to ill-used labor. To day, we are no longer leading Ial)or, 
but are led by it. Labor in Europe is playing for high stakes. 
It wants to reconstitute society, tear up the present economic 
system, do away with the pri/ate ownership of land and 
capital and transfer all property from the individual to the 
community. Socialism is not new to India, To that end, 
therefore, the people of India must learn unity. Peasantry 
and artisans have again to bo set on their feet. Strikes have 
now become a common feature of the Indian Labor move¬ 
ment. Last year, there were altogether 183 strikes in India, 
involving over throe lakhs of workers. Only a small number 
were completely or partially successful. Strikes have their 
uses, but should not bo entered upon lightly for minor 
grievances. When you have to fight with the capitalistic 
11 
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Government, you must first make sure of your capacity to 
offer sustained, organised and peaceful resistance before 
deciding on strike,” 

The Presidential Address 

In the course of his Presidential address Mr. Josev>h 
Baptista said the cupidity of capitalists inflamed trade jea¬ 
lousies and was really responsildo for the subjection of India. 
The real remedy was to put a brake on that cupidity by 
fixing the maximum jirofit of capital by domestic legislation. 
“Without a National Government’', he continued, “we can 
not promote international solidarity, without political power 
wo cannot solve economic problems. Many friends imagine 
they can have Swadeshi before Swaraj. This is putting the 
cart before the horse. We may have Swaraj without 
Swadeshi, but never Swadeshi without Swaraj. True 
Swadeshi can only lie reached liy tariffs, but tariffs mean 
fiscal freedom, which is utterly incompatible with foreign 
rule. Thoroforo, wo must first seek Swaraj.” 

The President suggested the early establishment of a 
liabor Ministry, adding that the comiiarative indifference 
of the Government to liabor interests and problems was 
intolerable, considering that Labor constituted 90 per cent 
of the population and contributed 80 per cent rovenuo of 
the (Tovorninont. Labor problems demanded an energetic 
l>olicy and a generous liudget, even if half the army had to 
bo disbanded. It was a gigantic problem, but it was chiefly 
the creation of British Ivule and Commerce. The unfavour¬ 
able position of l.abor in India was due to the want of Trade 
Unions to regulate the moral and material conditions of 
the workers. It would be the business of the Congress to 
suggest measures to alleviate^matters. 

“Our ambition” ho said, “is to make the Congress the 
“National” organ of Labor. Our policy must be to steer 
clear of extreme individualism and Bolshevism and follow 
the golden mean of Fabian Hocia!isrn. But the Trade Union 
Congress’eannot dispense with i)olitics. The fact is that at the 
bottom there is a fear that the masses will wrench from the 
classes political power by combination. This fear must be 
greater in India where the power is in the bands of foreign¬ 
ers. Besides, direct action, even for political ends, had been 
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sanctioned by British Labor. There is, therefore, no reason 
for the Trade Union Congress to boycott i>olitics. Measures 
for the workers' welfare should include education, sanitation, 
workmen's compensation, nationalisation of land, railways, 
coal mines, jute and tea and the exportation of foodstuffs. 

Proceeding, ho said : The moment of the Prince's visit 
is inopportune. When his coming was announced by Lord 
Koadirig, I felt ho was to bo the messenger of Swaraj Ho may 
still bo the harbinger of Swaraj. The fact is the workers of 
the, world haVe learnt a lesson from the AVar that no Nation 
should govern another Nation without its consent. England 
can now keep India in subjection only by force. But it is as 
sure as that night follows day that if Mr. Uandhi does not 
win by soul force, 10,000 secret societies will spring up in 
India ready for brute force. The Prince has a grand opportunity 
of immortalising himself as the Prince of Peace by ]>roclaiming 
orhi ei urhi what. The right remedy for India is Swaraj." 

The Secretiry then read messages of sympathy from a 
number of loading Indian politicians, also from the AA^orkors' 
Welfare League, Jjondon, Scottish Trade U?iio?i Congress' 
Glasgow, Irish Labor Party, Dublin, the Miners' Federation of 
Great Britain, the General Council of the British Trade Union 
Congress, London, the Indci)ondent Labor Party and the 
Gjneral Union of Textile AVorkors, lluddorslield. Mr. J, 
11. Pattinson, M. L. C., a sympathetic colliery proprietor, 
attended. 

The Swaraj Resolution 

The following resolution was adopted : 

“This Congress declares that the time has now arrived 
for the attainment of Swarajya by the people of India." 

Mr. Charnain’al ^vho moved the roscautioii said that the 
workers wore the prop of the Nation. The only obstacles to 
national freedom were the Indian capitalists who with foreign 
capitalists exploited the workers. Under Swaraj that would 
bo stopped. 

Mr. E. li. Iyer who seconded said the Madras Central 
Labour Board had a rule under which politics were taboo, but 
the experience of the past*two years showed that that policy 
was wrong. 
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Mr. H. Miller in supporting said that ho represented 
about one lakh of railway workers, European and Indian, who 
wore all in favour of Swarai which was the birth right of the 
Indian Nation. 

Mr. K. Roy Choudhury, M. \j C., who also supported the 
resolution, out was against introducing politics in trade unions, 
said the workers wanted Swaraj to remove penal laws against 
themselves and generally to remove barb irons social conditions 
in the country. 

Swami Vishwanand, Jharia miner’s leader, who seconded, 
said that although the miners produced coal-wealth they saw 
the s}>cctaclo to day of the coal dealers living luxurious lives 
while the minors lived in holes and worked without adequate 
food and clothing. The coal-minors led wretched lives and 
their })iliable condition needed drastic remedy. Ho warned the 
colliery ])roprietors against the policy of drift which would 
eventually uixui the flood gates of Bolshevism in India. 

On the second day, December 1st. 1921, a resolution re¬ 
commending Indian workmen to adopt Swadeshi and onconrago 
hand-spinning and hand-weaving, moved by Shrimati Savitri 
Devi, a young Gurkha lady, seconded liy Doctor Murali Lai, 
of Ca^^.lpolo and su])ported by throe other s]un\kcrs, was 
unanimously adopted. Another important resolution was 
moved as follows :— 

I’ho Congress deplores the miserable conditions of lifc- 
cmp]o>meiil c>f coal miners of Bihar-Bengal which cry aloud 
for tlic following immediate remedial measures : Reduction 
of hours of work, increase in the rate of wages, education, 
housing, coirpcnsalion for injuries, etc, and authorises the 
J^>\^cuti\e Committee to confer with the colliery owners and 
luanagors to ado])t eiFoctivo measures.” 

J h(^ resolution was moved by Swami Darslianand and 
seconded by Swami Vishwanand. 

Mr. J. H. Lattinson, M. h. C., speaking on this resolu¬ 
tion, said : As a ropresentativo of the employers of colliery 
hibor, 1 may state detinitcly we are entirely in sympathy wi th 
labor. Our desire is to sec labor well treated, well housed, 
Well looked after. Further, wo desire to see the standard 
of colliery labor raised. \Vc are prepared to grant reasonable 
labor donnwids. On the other hand, we are justified, 1 think, 
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in aslviiit' labor to co operate with ns and give us more coal 
by working six days a week. Further, 1 ]>roy>oso the colli¬ 
eries should start schools for miners' childron. Also my 
advice to minors is : Should any colliery yn’oy)i(itor not give 
you decent houses to live in, leave tluit. colliery and go to a 
bettor one. The same remark applies to waces, water suy)y»ly 
and geneial ronditions. Another word. Do not drink too 
much. It will spoil your health and m.ako yon so week that 
you won’t be able to work at all. 1 don’t say give up drink 
entirely, B^it drink in moderation. We aie entirely in 
acT^ord with the Trade Union Movement for coalfields and 
are prepared to alFord every assistance. With such an organi¬ 
sation in being disputes and grievances can very easily be 
settled and a great many cases of misunderstandings, which 
occurred in the past., will never again arise. Lot us work 
together. Capital and Labor, and do not \cX us (juarrol. 1 
offer you the helping hand and if you accept it you will 
not regret it. 

The Congress ro-asscmbled on the 2nd I)eccmbor and the 
miners attended in oven greater numlxirs. There was a groat 
commotion over the action of the capitalist Mine owners, 
specially European, who had tried to iidluonco Govei'iiinent and 
make them declare the holding of the conference illegal. The 
first resolution condemned the cinudar containing the resolu¬ 
tions passed by the Indian Milling Fed(5ration and the Indian 
Mining Association, and uttered a warning tliat such an 
attitude, as disclosed by the resolutions, would promulgate 
bitterest class war between the cmnloyers and employees. 

The circidar in «|uestion contained two resolutiori.s, one 
cxpres-a’iig the opinion that the holding of I he Congress in the 
present distnrbed state (»f labour and general ])olitical unrest 
throughout Irid'a was likely to load to serious trouble and 
danger of bre'i,;h of pea. o ind that the liolding of the proposed 
mooting anywhere within 200 miles of the coalfields should he 
yn’ohibitod. Another sai<l if the Goverment would not pro¬ 
hibit the Congress, tJio joint mooting dcmamJod a full and 
immodiato provision for the protection of life and property 
of European and Indian residents and employers of labour 
and for the maintenance of law and order. 

In the morning at the meeting of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee a deputation of oolliory propriolor.s who arc members 
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of the IiKliiiii MiniiiR Fi'do,rat,ion which had issued the circulars 
arrived and ais()](»^d.sod for their action whereupon they made 
the following flcolaration. 

“That in view of tlio seandalous resolution enihodied in 
circular No 32 of 21th November passed liy iho Indian 
Minin^^ Fo/leration without invitin" any oiu’nion of the locol 
menilicrs, we, the undersigned colliery propidetors, in meeting 
assembled hereby whole. heart(Mlly siimpathiso with the All- 
India Trade Union (yon^rcss and urge the Indian Mining 
Federation to\\ithdra\v the resolution or in the’ alieriiatiye 
tlio members should suluuit their resignations.’^ 

Mr. J. l\ Kesoji Fitambar moved tlio resolution and was 
supported ])y Dr. Kananji and K. Mukhadum and others. 

This created a tremendous sensalion and when the 
Congress met the first resolution to l)o moved was as 
follows.— 

“That this Congress combmins the attitude taken up by 
Indian Mining Assix iation, the Indian Mining lioderation, and 
the Chandler of ('ommercc and warns these bodies that this 
wouhf only pieeiiiitate the bitterest of class wars between the 
ernpl(»v^r and the emiduyee.'- ’ 

This was mo\ed l»y Seth Kanijush Agarwal.* and passed 
by a tuniultuou'^ enthusiasm. 

The So( relary, Indian Mining Federation, on behalf of 
the eolliory pnijiri-dors thereui'on made amends liy slating 
in the Congre-s that tlie Cujarati (olliery owners had that 
day agrei'd to grant seviUMl eoneos.-^ions to tlio miners regarding 
eltUiiiiig, better-hou-ing, abolition of gorg shop^, sanitation, 
primary education, ])a>meiit of ^ick allowance, gratuity com- 
])cnsation for injui-y, ete. Tlii- was held as a great triumph 
tor the C^)ngre^- 

The .seeoiid resolution of "Ihc day condemned the action 
allegi'd to luiv(‘ been taken in certain eolliorios in dismissing 
fc'Ome workmen for attending the Congress. 

Mr. Miller, speaking on the resolution said that the 
colliery proifriotoi's who acted in that way ought to he 
made to a'pologiso to the Congrc'^s. t>tberwi.so the only 
course left to them will }»e to declare a general strike in 
which t'veiit he (Miller) would gladly take up tbe miners* 
loadersliii'. 
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Other Resolutions Passed. 

(1) That a ooniniittoo of Trade Tnion Congioss ho 
appointed with one oilicial to inform tln^ Interjiational Jial)onr 
organisation how far the rosohdions of the Jjcsagne of Nations 
assemblies at Genoa and Washington have been carried into 
effect by the Government of India. 

(2) That this Congress strongly protests against the refu¬ 
sal to ratify the conditions of the Genoa International lja])Our 
Conference, ^as such attitude is calculated to prejudice ])ros- 
])ffcts of Indian Seamen by antagonising Knro])oan Comrades 
aiKl recommends the adoption of drait convauitions relating to 
hours of work, establish national seamen codes, unemployment 
insurance for seanien, a])olition of Broker and Ghat Sareng 
system and establishing facilities for iinding em])loymont for 
seamen. 

(3) That Indian Nautical Institutes ])e estal>lished in each 
Indian seaport. 

(4) That this Congress sends its message of sym])aihy to 
the starving millions in Russia and calls upon the workers of 
the world to help Russia in her struggle for peace. 

(5) That this Congress rcfiuests the Workers^ Welfare 
League for India to ascertain how the slate of unem])loyment 
of British workers can be si) 0 »Mlily remedied by juumpt co opera¬ 
tion between workers in India and those of Groat Britain 
and Ireland. 

(O) That this Congress extends its fraternal greetings to 
Indian workers in Fiji and other foreign parts and instructs its 
executive committee to discover through communication with 
workers in Fiji what Indian workers can do to help them 
in their struggle. 

(7) That ill case of strikes sanctioned by the Trade Union 
Congress or its executive the atliliatcd tJnion must contribute 
to maintain strikers if the strike extends over a period of 
more than a month, and for this ])urposo instructs the execu¬ 
tive committee to start special strike insurance fund. 

(8) That this Congress resolves in view of the affair of 
colliery pro))rietors that a joint oomniittoo bo formed to 
discuss question of improvement of the ]>rosent condition of 
labour in coalfields and the question of creating machinery for 
amicable settlement between proprietors and miners. 
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(!)) Thi.s Congress instructs its l^xccutivo Coniniitteo to 
croato under its authority ]) 0 \vcrful local executive committees 
at Madras, Calcutta, dharia, Jamshed])ur, other important 
labour centres and conduct the work of organisation or super¬ 
vision and assistance of exploited workers in all important 
centres. 

(10) That the Exofutivc Commkteec should take effective 
measures liy all means in their power to comi)el Indian 
employers to ]>r()vide modern housing for the workers fit for 
human habitat ion. 

(11) This Congress is of oiiinion that vital i>r()l)lems 
would not receive proper attention iintd a Ministry of labour 
in which labour has confidence is established devoted to the 
interest of labour. 

(12) This Congress condemns war, as in its opinion war 
entails useless sacrifice on the part of the workers of the world, 
and calls upon the world-workers to adopt concerted action 
ill order to prevent international warfare. 

(13) That in view of the t)revailing tendency of Indians 
to prefer hand-spun and hand-woven clothes this Congress 
urges upon employers not to interfere with employees^ choice 
to wear Khadi cxcejit in cases of i)roscri}>od uniforms. 

(14) That in regard to Ibiilway workers a scale of mini¬ 
mum wnges sliould be fixed, that gratuities and bonus should 
not bo forfeited in case of declaration of strike ])y employees, 
and that conditions regarding gratuity should bo altered 
making it a right and not a gift. 

(15) Arrangements bo made for the proper housing, 
medical treatment and education of railway men and their 
children. 

(16) That the contract system on railways in connection 
with pay of clerks etc., should bo abolished and all bo treated 
as railway servants. 

(17) That ditFerential treatment on racial lines in regard 
to pay etc , should bo alioli.shed forthwith. 



THE ALL-INDIA 

Police Conference 

llOJl'HAH, :!STU DF.CEMhKH 1V21 

The All India Police Conference held its first session 
at Hcwrah on the 28th. December 1921. About six 
hundred delegates, mainly Indians and a sprinkling of 
Anglo Indians, attended from all parts of India. Mr. C. 
C. Mukherji, D. S P. was the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, and Rai Saheb P. C. Biswas, DSP was 
the President. 

The Presidential Address 

A lialo of roniance is attached to tradilioii oi e\er.vtlm'/;' 
and it has a potential value in inaintainirift its espri/ de rorp<<. 
It is a matter of conimom knowledge that old traditions (lie 
hard and a bad reputation long survives the introduction of 
improvement, The traditional instances of oppression of by¬ 
gone ages have still a strong-hold on the prejudice of the people. 
It is indeed a misfortune to our department that although 
isolated cassis of oppression sometimes occur, as there is black 
sheep in every department, our ser\ico has not gained a bit in 
the estimation of the public. To outsiders it is very easy to 
criticise, but those who are in it should realise what courage 
and honesty, perseverance and patience combined with risk of 
life are reiiuired in the faithful discharge of our duties, with un- 
syrrpathotic superiors upwards, and exacting critics backwards. 

In this connection I would like to discuss the popular mis¬ 
conceptions regarding our service. The learned members of 
the Council often say that the difTerence in pay of members of 
Police services and other members of analogous services isjluo 
to the difference in academical qualifications required for ad¬ 
mission into the respective services. We may not be so many 
13. A.s or M. A.s or so many technical graduates, but we are 
graduates in our own science, Criminology, which necessa¬ 
rily leaches us something of every science, technical subjects, 
such as Psychology, Chemistry, Survey, Photography, Toxico¬ 
logy, Botany, Neumasmfttics, and what not. We can challenge 

U{ci) 
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any other department, where such vaiied knowledge is requir¬ 
ed. A petty head-constable on Bs. 25 is doing the same 
thing in a rural part of a country winch a coroner with a high 
salary does in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. Besides this, 
are we not standing like stone-statues at our posts in the 
scorching sun of Bajputana and the of the United Pro¬ 
vinces and the Punjab when c\crybcdy else is under a fan on in 
the shade ? Are we not pal Killing at night in ceaseless down¬ 
pour of rains or in snow in hilly districts to protect the life 
and property of the people ? Are we not shivetiiig with Mala¬ 
ria in most unhealthy ])lac(*s and consuming a pound of quinine 
every month under (jijvernnn nt orders and doing our duty 
without a murmur ' Are \\(‘ not conveying patients of infec¬ 
tious diseases to ho^spital ' Are w(? not. removing unclaimed 
cadavers and dis]»osing of tin m lor tlie welfare of the ])ublic ^ 

Then, what does it mattiu* if we can elhciently discharge 
these multifarious duties ihongli with lessor educational quali¬ 
fications ill comparison witli other departments of the Govern¬ 
ment. But alas ' comrades, not a word of praise for all these 
unpalatable works either from the honourable members or the 
authorities. Oh ’ the irony of tato, I would appeal to my country¬ 
men and critics to weigh all these factors into their considera¬ 
tion before they hasten to make any remark off-hand, and not 
to forgot that our service is of a peculiar nature, without any 
liarallel in other sister departments, and as such it re(|uirts 
special coiisideralioii. 

Let us now see what is the character of our force. The 
character of the police is said to bo the character of the nation. 
1 do not believe it. Wo are depicted to be anything but 
scoundrels of the blackest order. We are charged wiih perjury 
forgery, bribery and knavery. Our reports and our diaries 
are described as “police papers’" meaning somidhiiig incredible. 
Whilst police ollicers in other (countries are examined in 
chamber and their evidence is taken as gospel truth, our evi¬ 
dence here is to be accepted with caution. Even the Indian 
Evidence Act excludes statements made ]>cforc a police olficor 
from the evidence. How we can remove this stigma is an 
important problem for solution. The root causes of this black 
stigma seem to bo two ; the first, our low pay, and the second, 
that W(‘ identify ourselves with the interest of (he prosecution. 
The remedy of the first rests with the Govornniont and 1 shall 
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deal with that later on, but the second lies with us aloiK*. 
We can plaiu" the vvhoh* truth and th(‘ naked truth before the 
Jud^^e. What does it matter if in the five per cent of fh(‘ 
buiglary eases or twenty per ecuit (bieoity eases which wo are 
at best able, to detect in India the culprits go otF unpunisln^d 
foj* want of sufficient (‘vidcuice The days of no conviction— 
no promotion’ having long pass(‘d away, why should W(‘ simply 
for fear of frowns of our su]’eriors or for ]»f'tt(‘r figui(‘s in the 
administrative r(u>orts (h‘rogat(‘ onrseb (‘S to the liumiliatiiig 
ehc^ractc;!’ th(J people give us. Wo should n(‘ver forg(‘t thal 
hoiu'sty is the best policy in life. 

If our tradition and (diaract<‘r ]>o sudi as I have said Just 
now, what are our powers and privil(‘ges ? Comrades, wo have 
unlimited powers, so to say. The First Police Act, under tin*. 
British Administration, was enacted in Lord Cornwallis’s time. 
The DOwers and responsibilities then laid down have ]>oon 
retained word per word in the curj*ont Police Act of 1801. 
Besides, wh(‘never any Act or special law is passed we arc vested 
with additional powers. I am not talking of our powers undiir 
the Ciiminal Procedure Code or the Police Act—we requiie 
them. But we have been given additional powers under the 
Salt A(*t, Fish(;ri(^s Act, Opium Act, Exfdse Act, Forest Act 
and a number of oth<‘r Acts. Additional powers mean 
additional responsibilities and extra labour. But doi^s our 
remuiuiration im^rease with the increase of lalarnr ? I should 
say emphatically—No. Tliere are .‘•cparat(* departments ior 
woiking out all the laws at a great, (‘xpenso on the part of t Ik; 
Cfuveniment whose legitimate duty is to enforce, tlnmi. Bnl 
W(‘ are so many sugar-laden ass(^s and we, must, carry any 
amount of load on our tracks (‘Veii if W(‘arc famislnal wil h 
hunger. If we are to do these additional duties, why should 
not the Government abolish those diipartments and utilise the 
savings for the betterment of our pay aud prospect'S 

dust have a census of our multifarious duties. W(‘ are 
reporters of ei)idemics, doctors for distributing (ffiolera pills, 
we are census offieers, we are the suppliers of carts and ration 
to the Military marching out, we are the suppliers of the 
necessaritis of touring Government otlieials, we are the conser¬ 
vancy officers to remove unclaimed dead bodies and what 
not ? And yet, Comiades, wc are the lowest paid officerKS of 
Governraont. 
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liul now soe liow wo stand with ri'gard to our i)rivileges. 
Du you know, gontloinrn, what woro tho pay :md privilogo-s of 
Tulico Sul)-Ihspeotor in tho isth century? lle vvas known as 
a D.iroga or Tlnuiad ir, and his t)ay was Ks. 25 to l\s 30. Don't 
tliink tb it was a trilling amount. Rico was thon sold at S mds. 
per nipoo and iiow it is toki at Rs N ptji* rr:d Kupoes 25 of tho 
Isih contury is cuuivalont to Rs SOO now. At that time the ])ay 
ol tho Coniiiiissioiier of Police, Calcutta, was only Rs 200 i. c. 
eight times of the pay of the Sub-lnspcctor. Now the Comniis* 
sioner of Police is getting Rs 2250 and the 8iib Inspector.Rs 
100 on tiie avorag(t i. e. ho gets 20 times of the Sub-lhspeclor's 
pay. 'bho Sub Inspectors were then ga/etted othcers and they 
could not bo punished except by the Governor-General. 1 do 
not know how and when they lost this piivilege and canje to bo 
at the mercy of their every-day superiors, l)Ut their initial pay 
remaiiuid the same throughout iho llHh contury and was 
raiseil from Rs ‘>0 to Rs 50 in 1005 and to Rs 80 only in the 
last year. 

1 do not know for certain when tho rank of Inspectors 
was created, it was probably in 181)1 when the current Police 
Act wnis legislated. The Lst and 2nd grade Police ollicors are 
Gazetted Oilicers. Many of us weie gazetted ollicors as 1st and 
2nd grade Inspectors for a long time but one tine morning we 
suddenly came to know that we had been promoted to non¬ 
gaze tted rank ! Thus you see, gentlemen, that our powers are 
gradually increasing but our privileges are gradually vanishing. 
Why should Excise Inspectors and 8ub-J)y, CollectoFvS, whose 
services were analogous to those of Insi)octors of Police, be 
gjizeltcd w^hile the Police Inspectors should be non-gazetled ? 
We were elated with joy when tho Government kei)t our de¬ 
partment as a reserved subject. We, foresoolb, thought that wo 
would get more pay, more ^privileges. We have painfully 
realised that we are, as it were, a Hock of goats to be sacrificed 
at the alter of State necessity. Revenue has fallen short—the 
subordinate Police should get less pay than others, a retrench¬ 
ment. is nccessivry to meet the deficit in the finance —it must be 
done ironi the Police Dv'partmont and not from any of the 
t ransferred dei)artments. 

l.ct us sec what other pri\ik'ges we have got. AVe are 
.'uiid io belong to tlu* tivil flei»artmcnl, lull do we gel advan- 
il Sm'Mcc ' duty is eniiiely of military 
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nature; our drill, our puiiihhinejil drill, contijuunont to (juar- 
tors, our discipline in the orderly room, our uiiiiorm and sentry 
fluty our fall-in at bugle sound and alarm bell, our firing on mob 
rioters, are all oE military nature and yet we are not entitled 
to the privileges of the military department. The civil part of 
our service i. e. the i>art rehitinf; to the [>revention and 
(leltM'tiou of crime, combined w^ith the military ]K)rtion, has 
made our duties more onerous and reaper sible than the military. 
'J’ho military are on rare occasions in the field service but wc 
aiv?, as it is,‘always in it. But do we get anything akin to the 
field allowance or ration or special leave ;^nd pension like the 
military ? We were formerly exempted Irom the operations of 
the Arms Act liut that privilege has also been withdrawn. Thus, 
gcuitlemen, we are entitled to none of the privileges of the 
military department although, I am afraid, as 1 have said, our 
work ift of a military nature. 

Let us see if we get the privileges of the civil depart¬ 
ment You know every civil servant gets a daily allow¬ 
ance whenever ho goes beyond b miles from the head- 
fiuarters and gets mileage when he travels more than 
20 miles. Do the Hoad Constables and Constables who form 
the integral pirt of our department got a single pice within the 
jurisdiction of their respective Thanas though they may bo 
travelling 50 miles at a stretch. Are the Police officers enti¬ 
tled to all the privileges of travelling allowance when they are 
transferred from one station to another within the same dis¬ 
trict ? The answer is emphatically in the negative. We have 
read Art 999 C. S. R. under which every civil servant gets 
daily allowance according to the distance travelled by him 
when he is supplied vvilb a conveyance or its propulsion allow¬ 
ance. Our Sub Inspectors are given only the conveyance allow¬ 
ance *arid not the conveyanoo, do not get daily allowance nor 
half mileage. The Railway Police (excluding the Bombay 
Presidency) gels only the daily allowance for absence of 8 hours, 
and River Police Otiicers travelling with iiassos by steamers do 
not get any allowance whatever except a nominal fixed 
travelling allowance (puto contrary to the rules applicable to 
the other civil servants. Is there any justification for their 
dilfeieiilial treatment ! None. So in whatever direction we go 
in the.matter of our pay and prospects, rights and privileges, 
v/e find ullr'-eI\e^- nowhere. 
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Do yon think, Comrades, that thv5 authorilies do not under¬ 
stand that with our pay and i»rivil(*gOR vve cannot maintain 
nursed VOS ^ Do you over for a inonient ladieve that the llon’Ide 
Meud)ers in charge of the Police De])artmcnt do not know, 
pardon mo for saying so, that many of the suhordinate ranks 
arti led to have r(M'o\irse to ilishonost means for their mainte* 
nance ? Th(^ llor^’hlt* momhors lielong to that intelligent race, 
which is ruling half the glohe and they lure vast experience of 
Ifidian alfairs ami we cannot, believe that they do not under¬ 
stand t/h(» situatij)!!. ddu'y do, but they will not mend matters 
as they do not circi a tig for the welfaia^ of so many biped 
animals as we are looked u|K)n by them We must prot(*-st, my 
Comrades, as vehemently as we can, againsi those ini(|uities, 
liandicappod though we are with Police Act V of ISfil. Ours 
is a life and death (luostion, it is no good mincing matters, no 
good dying of starvation without giving vent to the true feeling. 

Gentlemen, comparison is said to be a bad taste. It may 
be, but there are times when it becomes a necessity. We are 
destined to toil lor 2\ houi>, night and day. The Knglish 
Constabulary is said to have six hours day. The (doolies ol (he 
mills in India ha\e -S hours day. All othei depurtments of 
Government have b hours d.iy. There are departmonts where, 
day does not break at all, but our day breaks when we are 
enlisted and (loses when we retire, and we are liable to bo 
penalised if we try to have a momenPs rest or leisure. But >ei 
th(*-re is absolutely no special concession for leave or pension. 
On the contraiy, we an* rather aorso than other ci\il servants. 
They got leave whenever they require it, but vve gel it by turn 
when the lu'Cessity is over. An ollii^er aj)idied for three months 
privilege Icave in March 1901 and he got it in April 19()G ! 
Ear An alliih ! Is this justice^ 

If therofonq as I have**said, the police service is an 
essential part of (he body j>oli(ic, the provincial and subor¬ 
dinate services are its backbone booaiise it, is these services 
which are required to bear the main strain and burden of 
work. Let us imagine for a moment the po.sition of a Sub 
Ins])ector i. an outlying Fhana—vested with vast i) 0 wers 
and responsibilities, left to work according to his own judg¬ 
ment and discretion on occasions of emergencies, obliged to 
live among the most insanitary surroundings, deprived of the 
means uf e^Iuoatiiig his children, <»f requi.'.ilioning on* medical 
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aid in cases of illness, a sfranger to the local i>eoi)Io and yefc 
rcMjuired to watch the had characters and control the local 
cnino. In fact, an ideal station house oflicer must he a person 
fearlessly devoted to his duties, strictly honest and at the 
same time discreet and loyal, popular with his superiors and 
subordinates and the local people, must have an immense 
amount of energy and initiative, corirage and resourcefulness 
and intelligence. In remote places ht‘ is the only represerda* 
live of the mighty British Raj, of all i s power and glory, its 
reputation and* prestige. I challenge any one to point, out any 
other service in which these (|ualiiicatioiis to sueh a degree are 
reijuired to he displayed in the ordinary daily work of 
an officer. 

If our diflicultios are immense, the criticism of a section 
of the population against the Bolicii service as a whole is 
indeed disheartening. I won hi ask thesis gentlemen to imagine 
for a moment the state into which the country would ho 
thrown if rhe force was withdrawn for a day. Imagine, 
gontleinein what happens if the suhordinato police force 
ceases to exist for a .single day; the liigh otiicials run to 
treasuries to guard them ; Mr. 1. B. Dutt, the promulgator 
of the Ivotrenchment Committee in Bengal, armed with a 
walking stick—M. L. C.’s, like Bolic^e Otlioersnot being exempt¬ 
ed from the operations of the Arms Act—mounts guard over 
the Malkhana and Kumar Shih Sekhareswar arraigns his 
darwan.s to protect his heir looms. The public in general 
have no sleep. Any munher of mail robberies and house 
ilacoities are ro{)orted ; the prisoners escape from the lock up ; 
a few phthisis patriots lying in the beach of Vizagapatam and 
no [)hilanthropic men found to remove them to hospital ; two 
victims of cholera lying in Mulchand's Dharrnashala at Lahore, 
none to remove them, the non-eo opcrator.s shout “Allha ho- 
Akbar”, “Bando Mataram,'* wdth greater vehemence causing 
greater annoyance and nervousness to the authorities ; the 
Law Courts are closed ; the adrainietrative machinery is 
completely upset. 

Imagine again, gentlemen, what will be the effect if the 
subordinate police refuse to obey the command of his superior 
officer for dispersing or firing on a riotous mob. You may 
laugh at the idea, I too know that such a thing is impossible 
or at least undesirable, Put no one knows how things change. 
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You must not forget that the people of the country are no 
longer afraid of jail, and this spirit has also been imbibed 
by the subordinate police. At the same time I can assert 
that so long as their superior officers retain a grain of influ¬ 
ence over them, they will never go astray. We are, however, 
daily sutToring, and what will bo the consequence if such a 
ste[) is taken in extreme disappoi/jfme/it Where will bo 
the prestige of Government ^ In remote districts, far away 
from the Fort or the headquarters of detachments, the subor¬ 
dinate police are the keepers of ])resfigo or the Izzat pf 
Government, The (government is also aware of this fact, 
but as W(3 are, as it were, the accursed section of the humani¬ 
ty, there is a palpable want of effort on tlie i>art of (govern- 
inejjl to ameliorate our wretched condition. 

(lentlemon, our duties to Stale and }uiblic are much talked 
of, and lot us see how we stand at i»reseii( regarding them. 
While 1 speak of our relation to the State 1 can boldly assert 
without fear of contradiction that it is our department that 
serves the best interests of the (lovernment, and in fact we 
are the eyes, ears, and limbs of it. We are regarded as next 
to the Army, and why say next, in some cases more important 
than that. It is our dcjiartmoiit which alone stands by it in 
time of its sore trials, and is faced with all the ditliculties 
and their consetiuences. This will be (|uite evident, if we 
look back to the past. Whenever our (lOvernment is 
embarrassed, the help of our ser\ice is reciuisitioned. It is 
members of our department that fought out anarchism in 
the past and is combating (ho non co-operation movement 
in the present political crisis of the country, but with vvhf^ 
result ? It is members of our department win) have shed the 
best blood in their faithful discharge of duty. Where are 
Khan Bahadur Shams id Alajji, Babu Basaiitajvumar Chatter- 
joe, Jitendra Mohan (jhosh and Madhn Sudan to day ? There 
are hundred other comrades of mine who have proved their 
unflinching loyalty to fight out anarchi: in even by losing their 
lives. Let their departed souls now see how shabbily their 
comrades are being treated to day, with respect to pay and 
prospects. Let us invoke their departed spirits and let them 
see how the blood that they had ungrudgingly shed for the 
cause of Government has benefitted the service, as a whole, 
and lot them say what they think of their sacrifice. If they 
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could Tuake audiblo speeches, they would perhaps have told 
you plainly that to die for <ioveriiment to prove loyalty, will 
not actually bring any roconiponse to sutforers, nor in any way 
help the members of their service, and they would have told 
you, lo do so was a mistake and foolishness. On the other 
hand, they would have now rei)onted for their fearless and 
faithful (leNotion. The survivors would tell us tliat at the 
time of /feed you would rceeivo any amount of patti/ig and 
/bit/Mf dipJomacy WJultJ hold out nny nnir)unt of /u'omisus, 
iiQVi'r to hut whotj the /,e(‘d will hr o\rr you will 

he 'treated like eats and dog’s; the docume/its oi promises 
being tj'ciatod as “old scraps of paper’'. E/us uvuld m^ ihr 
rvali^^d the truth u! the sni/intf that no one i/ains anyihmq hy stfind- 
inq (Kjoin^t tfte national a^piratlon.^ ot the pfople of the soil. 

Next, what about our ladatio/i to the i»ul»li( The sullici- 
oncy of the service to a l.irgo extent depends on the closonesa 
of touch viith the peo)do and the exteiit to which it can ins¬ 
pire ifublic trust and conlidonce. For matters of detection 
or i)re vent ion or reporting of crime etc., we are to rely on the 
evidence of tho.^ii a('(juainl(‘d with them. In a vast country 
like India with diverse population, with dilF^rent traditions 
and custom, our department, in each province, can by no means 
sutnci(‘ntly discharge ils duties without the co-operation and 
symjfathy of tlie poopKn But to our bad luck wo are lookod upon 
with aw(^ and suspicion l/y the public, and our pros/uicc is 
shunned by them. This apathy of the j/ublic is due to many 
Causes and I shall only deal with the undorlying causes that 
have placed ourservi('o under such a poifular ban. 

Wo aro doing our duty as faithfully and as dilige/itly 
as the police of all other countries in the world aro doing. 
The police of other countries are said to bo popular and the 
police of England aro said to bo universally ffopular. lint 
why aro wo so unpof)uIar ? Tho reason is not far to seek. 
The police aro the age/jfs who maintain the dignity of law. 

In thoso countries where laws are made by the people, the 
police aro popular, because they maintain the dignity of the 
people's law. Here, in India, the laws are made by Govern¬ 
ment and tho people arc of opinion that tho laws are made 
to rule them, to control their natural aspirations and not for 
their benefit. We maintain the dignity of the.se laws and en¬ 
force tbem. That is one reason why we are so very unpojjular. 

12 
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When 1 speak of our niipoiiularily, i caiiuol rofraiti from 
uttering, though unpleasant it may ho, that our conduct rules 
iirid tht3 attitude of our superiors rather accentuate our 
estrangement from the i)ut)lic. We cannot freely mix with 
them, independently invoke their hearty co-operation and 
sym[>Hthy for which there is the greatest need for our duties ; 
it we do so, we are, on flimsiest pretexts, looked with siis- 
piciorj hy BUi)oriors, even penalised and o\ir promotions 
ar(3 stopped. 1 ask, comrades, who are responsible for this ? 
I can at once say, we have absolutely no faiUt except that 
wc l)eIong to this unpopular de])artmont and it is our su})eriors 
and conduct rules that widen this gulf. 1 need not cite 
instances to driv(‘ this inat((;r home to you, as I am sure, 
many of you, iu your ottieial canau*, have experienced it, but 
I would like to draw your attention to a most reeent Govern¬ 
ment order. Wlien the country is passing through a great 
])oliti(*al crisis since tlie launching of non-eo-operation move¬ 
ment, (Juvcr/iinent is taking all precautionary stops to combat 
i( and recent Governiinmt circulars have authorised its 
servants to address in meetings to explain to the agitated 
mass the good results of tlio Reforms Scheme that arc sure to 
come iu time. But what about us % We have been strictly 
lori)idden to join any meeting or to make any speech to 
acluine the same end, which our fo]lowd)rothers in sister 
services allowed. This single example will ho enough to 
prove llie truth of my aliove statement. Then, why is this 
dilFtU’oiitiation of treatnumt afid these chains and fetters to 
keej) us oir the public ' liaslly, I can assert as an axiomatic 
truth that so long as this undesirable relationship exists and 
the more it is delayed to remedy it, the more our service 
will suffer in eflieieticy. It is a matter of some consolation 
to us that with the inauguration of the Reforms Scheme, the 
peo\ile have begun to realise that it is the laws that are 
unpopular and not the ])olic 0 and that our only fault is tliat 
wo are to carry out those unpopular laws. They are now 
blaming Government more than their dutiful servants, the 
Police. Thus we can faiily hope that we are not going to 
remain long as unpopular as we are to-day. 

Appeal to Countrymen. 

At the same time we should appeal to oiir countrymen to 
bear in mind that the police are the servants of the public in 
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the truest, sense of the word. You, the public, arc to pay for 
all other services of the Government, bo it postal, telegraph or 
law. Your letter will not. be delivered unless you pay for tlui 
postage, your message will not be sent unless you pay the usual 
charges, your pet,iiioiis and applications in court will not bo 
a(’-cepted and heard unlctes you pay the usual Court Foes. You 
pay all these charges ungrudgingly, but while we, the poli(^(‘, 
are e\er ready to scuve at youi bidding, watching over your 
pioperty in your slumbers, prot.ecting your interests in all your 
daily, transactions Inil still we are treated with animosity, we 
are looked upon as your tormentors, wo are shunned as ])est.s. 
Gentlemen, it i^^^it,h a deep sense of mortificatioti I utter 
these words. It is a fact that the public views us with 
jaundiced eyes and it should bo our duty to cure them of this 
disease. I would again appeal to my countrymen that they 
should think of our position \ery seriously and never forgot 
that wo are to servo two masters and to please both. 1 can 
tell my countrymmi that- our strength does not lie so much in 
the support of the Government as in their hearty co-operation. 

Racial Equality. 

Allow me now, to pass it to another important svdject. 
We are hearing of some time past much of the sweet phrase 
“Kccial ii(juality,’’ Jjot us see how far it has affected your 
soivices. The (ixprcssioii is very sweet and palatalilo, as it 
stands. Y'e do not care how far the luiidic have appreciatef? 
it- nor do we care if chapter 33 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, relating to the punibhment of our ruling race, is 
abolished or modified. We are concerned with so much as 
it relates to the Police Department. Since the (^Ineen’s 
Proclamation we liavo been enjoying, though indilferently, 
racial eciuality, and wo were being admitted into the Imperial 
Service without any distinction in respect of pay and privileges 
till the Idack year 1905 when for the first lime racial ine(|uality 
crept in our departniont. The rank of Deputy Superinlendont 
was created and the Inspectors were by a stroke of pen 
debarred from l/eing promoted to the rank of Assistant 
Superintendent, and deprived of the right and ])riviloge tliey 
have been enjoying since 1793. This is not all. The promoted 
Supei hitendont of Police from the subordinate rank was made 
to accept less pay than bis European colh*ague in the respec- 
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liv^e pjrado by Rb\ 100. The minimum i)ay of a Knropean 
Snpo.rinteiident of Police was Rs. 700 while that of Indian Rs. 
000. The formula of equality according to the rules of the 
Indo Knglish mathematics came to bo :c plus y eijual to 
whore y was only a ])altry sum of Rs. 100. That was all right 
and tilings went, on in the same way till 1020, wlnui he put 
into our hands “Delhi-ka-laddu’’ the so called Kefonns. In the 
new tiling scale the pa> of the liUropeaii cadre of tlu'. Imperial 
I'olice Servict; has been raised from Rs. r‘)00--1200, to IHO- - 
1700--a 50 p('r cent incnurienf. throughoiit. M *l=;ay Juiropejui 
cadre be'canse the Indian cadre of that servic(‘ is Ixing 
filled up also by iMiropeaiis of Indian domicile. A^i' are not 
interested witli tln> pay and prospect of the Icurmu* class of 
officers , we are only int(*resfed in Indian Superintcuidents, who 
are tu:omot(‘d from l)eputy Superintendents and Inspectors. 
Have they be(ui gi\(ui an incrium nt of 50 ]>er cent, accor¬ 
ding to the principh^ of racial equably ? Certainly not. They 
ar(‘, under the new Refoims, to begin with Ks. 700 only and 
will t.hroughout their ear(‘er draw on an avo^’ago Ks. 200 
less. Ilis Kxeellency the Viceroy has been preaching racial 
eipiality .siiic(‘ he set his feet on the shores of the Arabian 
Sea with justice as his handmaid, and all exprated that this 
racial ine(juality, existing in oin* service, would be removed 
by llis Kxcelb'iicy. But alas ! gentlemen, the same dis- 
appoiiifment- comes to us, for, in the last communiquo 
(Mihaiicing the ]iav of the Imperial (^adro which 4ias been 
])uhlishcd ill llis Kxcellency’s time only the European oilicers 
who were in service before the introduction of the time seal 
of pay have been favoured with the overseas allowances. But 
let us hope against hope and ho optimistic. It might be that 
the communi(iue referred to above was based on a Desj/atch 
from llis Excellency’s predecessor and ho could not give ofrect 
to his promise without reference to the Secretary of State. 
Let us wait and see what llis Excellency does. So far ho\v- 
ever, there is no iota of racial e<iuality in our service. In the 
face of three distinct scales of pay for the same oflice, amongst 
dilFerent races in the police department, can any one assert 
that there is no racial inequality in this department? If 
any body still perversely maintain that there is no racial 
inequality, ho must then cither be an insaiio or an unscrupulous 
piditician. 
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The Inspectors. 

NoxI-, what al»oul the Inspectors ? As I have already told 
you they have practieally i.o (diaiico of proinolion to hif^her 
service. Durinj^ the rc'cent years, however, owing to wav vacati- 
cies a nuinher of Inspeclors were promoted to act as Ue\>uty 
Supcrinlendents and they wen5 made to bear all the brunt of 
higher r(‘,.sp()nsibilitie<, b\it now' that the Kuroi)ean othcc'vs are 
available they are being ask<*d to vai ate their appointments 
and are ])f‘,i>ig f\‘isL aside as worn out .siioos. Such treatment 
is iiiibecoining on the part, of any (lOVM'rnm' nt a)Kl I dare 
say fio lMiro])ean ber\ieo woidd hav(5 tolciated il. W hilo the 
Government is generous enough to safeguard the officers of 
fh(' ImpiM’i.d Sei\j;e from the lo.S'i of any acting allovvanc'O 
to which th(‘y heconn; cntithul under th(‘ Ic.inporary exigciieies 
of cidie, in the case of Inspector'^ ol Polii'c, tiic.se experienced 
olliet'rs ari', after G or 7 >(‘,ars^ hai'd trial, told to vacate their 
posts in fa\our of untrained out.sideis, Kuiopean and Indian. 
Not only so, the treatment meted out to them in the matter 
of their pay has aroused uuiver.sal discontent and, need 1 say, 
unless the grievances ar(^ imnualiatcGy removed l)y adfuiuato 
stcjis, it will not bo our fault if the clliciency of the ])oli(^o 
service detcriorate.s, 


The Sub-lnspeclor*. 

Take again the cases of Sub-lnspei^tors, As.^istant. Sub- 
Inspectors, Head Constables and Chmstables. I liave men- 
tionod in a ‘Separate place the dillicidties and discomforts 
attending their duties. In the case of Sul) Inspectors, in 
most of the proviuees a scale of i>ay ha^> been introduced which 
is almost equal to the rale sanctioned for postal ollicials in 
the lower grade. In the matter of travelling alh)vvance, while 
other Ih’ovinces have allowed them the scale admissible under 
the Civil Service Regulations and vvliilo the Born])ay (jlovcrn- 
ment have conferred on them t he priv ileges of see.ond class 
otlicors irrespective of the amount of actual pay, our Bengal 
Government ha.s oven denied them the ordinary privileges 
which arc enjoyed by all subordinate serv ice ofliccrs throughout 
India and has classed them as third class ofliccrs. Similarly, 
in the case of Assistant Sub-Inspectors and Head Constables 
the pay and allowances granted to them arc most disappoint' 
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iiif; ;ui(l they havo not even g(ji a baro li\'iii^^ \v;igos, ;iih1 I caii' 
not but take some time to present before you ho^^ tin' elaini.s 
of these members in the lower stratum of the S(‘r\ice has 
})Oen flisrejcjarrled. 

In Beiifial outsider Siibdnspoctors aiui Assistant Sub- 
Inspectors are ])oth recruited from the sann*. class with similar 
educational (|ualiticatioFi and social status, and the system is 
that the recruitment is to b madt; from th(‘, persons who are 
nominates for a])pointment as Sub lns\w‘ctors but an*, not 
finally selected. The syst(‘m is, in fact, similar to' the a)>point 
merit of Deputy and Sub I)e])uty (lolleetors, but while in this 
case the r.ites of i nit nil ]»ay of the two ranks ]»ear the ratio of 
250 t-o 175, in the ca-e of Sub-Ins])ector.s and Assistant Suh- 
Inspeclors they are in the i-atio of SO to 25. I^Or'ivin^ aside the 
comparison ivith Sub Inspector’s, is Its. 25 now a da}s a sutli- 
eient living wages for a man possessing the minimum {|ua1itlca- 
tion of Matriculation pass? Has such a rate been adopted for 
any other service with similar (puililication and is it not a fact 
that the duties of Assistar.t Sub Inspectors are more arduous, 
ha/ardous arid.rcs[)oiisibl(; than (hose in any other depart 
merits ? I ikumI not ()Uote ohl cases but only the other' day 
in Jessore one ol the arms of an Assistant Sul>-Inspect or has 
been eomplet(dy b(‘vei’od ]>y a rioter with one stroke of his 
dao. An ollicer is exiicetod to face such risks for a jialt I’y 
sum of Ks. 25. 

I do not quite see tiie utility of creating and iierpotuai- 
ing a direct rank of Asistant Sul) Inspectors. This is neither 
henoficial to the mornboi’s recruited for it, nor to deserving 
constables ])o.ssessirig good educational (|ualilication and, to 
s})eak the truth, the introduction of the non commissioned 
raidv has lieen highly lu’ejudicial to the use of constables who 
are to end their otlicial career yi a state of stagnancy without 
an> chance of i^romotion to the Iiigher rank. 1 can from 
my own e\p(‘rienee remind the authorities that once you 
stand in the way of promotion you remoie all stimulus to 
good work. My suggestion is that direct I'ecruitment of 
Assistant Sub Inspectors should 1)0 stopped so long as there 
is a single de erving candidate in the rank of constables and 
similarly the direct recruitment of Sub-Inspectors should ho 
till all suitable Asistant Sub-1 nst>ectors are provided for. It 
is (luite well known to authorities lh:it there are iii the rankj^ 
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numerous Assistant Suli Inspectors (piito lit. for promotion and 
their names are sent up year alter year ])ut are sent l>iek f<)r 
want of vaeanoies while outsiders are enlist(‘(l to till them. 

Constables. 

Lastly, take the case of constables. They are as you all 
know the more hardworking^ Imt I he most ill paid otiioers of 
(4ovornment. I'ho postal peons ^(*t more pay. The ooolic^s 
working in mills for 8 hours are \>aid double but the v)ay of 
our constables who are to be on duly for 2 1 hours is most 
disappointing. Lot us eom]>aro tluur pay and ])ros])oets with 
that of London Consta])los. A constable of tlu^ City of Londcm 
working only for i\ hours a day get.s .{:.*» (is. a week, i,o., about 
12 times the ])ay of a eonstablo of our for^'e and even more 
than the initial pay of our Deputy Superintendents. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that the fjondon Constabulary are the 
most popular in the world. Be.sides how^ are they housed 
'riiey are to live in barraeks and no provision is made for 
them to live with their wives and children. Have they no 
alFoetion for their w'ives and children ^ Have they no hanker¬ 
ing for family life ? Are they devoid of human sentiments. 
Are they suiiposed to bo so many Saiiyasis or emiachs ? They 
are human beings after all, however poor they may bo and 
most of them come from respectable classes of poojjlo. It is, 
therefore, necessary that, arrangements sfiould be immediately 
made by the authorities .so th.it they can live with their 
family wu'fli suitable pay for their maintenance. 

The Indianization of Imperial services is a subject which 
has been agitating the public mind over since the esta))lish- 
ment of Briti-h Empire in India, and tlie argument for and 
against such a measure have ])y this time been so thoroughly 
discussed that it is necessary for mo to reiterate them here. 
1 shall only touch on the few points that affect us. In the 
first place, as I have said before, a retrograde policy is being 
followed ever since the last Police Commission in the matter 
of promotion of departmental officers to the Imperial rank. It 
has now boon decreed that only one-third of the total vacancies 
available to India, will be thrown open to departmental men 
and I have shown what poor chances wo shall have under 
the arra!Jgement to satisfy our legitimate ambitions. The out¬ 
siders who will compete for the remaining 2/3 of the appoint- 
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monts cannot possess any bettor qualification than many of 
those already in the service, for were not the direct recruits in 
the cadre of Deputy Superintendents taken from the best 
materials this country could pioduce 1 

Had the Imperial Police band been oi>en to Indians 
the time they enlisted themselves, they would certainly have 
C()mi)eted foi* this rardc. Can there bo then any justification 
fer shuttin^^ out these ollicers from the appointments, now 
thrown o]>en to Indians? Have not they in addition to their 
aead('Tnic qualifications and soci.il st.a,tus and r( spc‘ctability 
already j^i'en i)roof of their capacity to undertake the hi^ijlier 
duties of tlie Police ServiceBut. tlio irouy of the arraiigo- 
meiit is that these ollieers’ eases will not receive any considera¬ 
tion for theso additiorial appointments. They arc not afraid 
of any com]K‘tition with outsiders and many of them and many 
Inspectors applied to allowed to sit for Com])elilive Exa¬ 
mination, ))ut ill Bon^'al this rcMpiest has not lu'en acc(‘ptod on a 
teehnical objoetion to the elFect that tho Secretary of Stales’ 
order ]>roclu(le them from competing lor these appointments. 
If tho Secretary of States’ orders are in fact so worded, it is 
tho duty ot the (b)vernmeut, under whom they servo to 
lioint out to him the injustice done to them ; hut tiovernmont 
instead of doing this and looking to the interests of 
those who have given their best to thoir Service, have 
taken shelter umier a technical objection. 1 consider it 
unbecoming of a Hovernmoiit to i>ut forward such flimsy 
excuses instead ot taking steps to remedy the evils of a system, 
so much ])rejudicial to the service. We must urge, therefore, 
with all the vehemence at our command that tho order passed 
by the Bengal (^oxt. can not bo the last word on the subject. 
They must be withdrawal and all the Provincial Govts should 
join together in sending an united protest against the unjust 
order of the Secretary of Stales’, so that so long as there is a 
single deserving member in the service his interest may be 
fully safeguarded. Not only so, we must urge that full fifty 
per cent of the vacancies in Imperial services should bo 
thrown open to us, because we have proved our capacity for 
higher duties and our employment is cheaper than the 
employment of officers imported from England. So far as 
Bengal is concerned, permit me, gentleman, to say that even 
IT) years ago there was no bar to the promotion of Inspectors 
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to tho Impevial cadro, but alas! tho succossivo stages of the 
I’olico reforms have practically closed tho doors of thoir 
promotion* 

1 have stated above that a Retrenchment Committee has 
been formed in Bengal but I regret that there is no repre¬ 
sentative in it from the Subordinate and Provincial Services. 

I dare say that both, owing to thoir numl) 0 r and their 
familiarity with every details of work, entitled them to better 
treatment. This omission betrays an indifference to tho 
interests of our services and I shall still hope that the commit¬ 
tee will yet see its mistake and take steps to invito a member 
from our Association to sit with it and I can assure both 
Government and tho non-oflicial moml)er8 that they will find 
our assistance valuable in correctly appreciating the position. 

The All-India Police Conference resumed its sitting 
on Thursday the 29th Dec. 1921 when the following 
resolutions were passed. 

Resolutions. 

The first resolution regarding the change of rules of 
British India Police Associations which was moved by Rana 
Sadh Shamser Jung Bahadur, I>. S. Police, cousin of His 
Highness tho Maharaja of Nepal, urged that there should bo 
uniformity of rules in all Provinces. 

Rai Sahel) Bliabcsh Chandra Das moved a resolution 
according a cordial welcome to His Royal Highness tho Prince 
of Wales. 

The third resolution referred to tho unsympathetic treat¬ 
ment meted out to invitations to the conference extended 
to tho Commissioners, Magistrates, Inspector-Generals, D. 1. 
G's and members of the Imperial Police Force throughout 
British India. 

The fourth resolution urged that the decisions arrived at 
tho conference regarding pay and allowances of officers from 
D. S. P's to the rank of constables should supersede all memo¬ 
rials heretofore submitted and that alt demands for pay be 
based on the scales to be drawn up by a consensus of opinion 
of all officers throughout British India. 

The fifth resolution showed the universal wishes of all 
members of tho Association to have officers of the Indian 

12(a) 
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Civil Sorvioo as lij8i)octor Generals of Police in (lifFerent 
Provinces. 

The following resolution was then yut from the chair 
and carried. 

‘*That in the ojunion of this confercnco the scales of 
]»ay of dilferont ranks of Subordinate and Provincial Police 
Services should bo uniform throughout British India. Any 
necessary emoluments that Avould bo reciuircd owing to local 
conditions might be made by grant of local allp\N;ances.” 

Mr. llagbavendra Nath Banorjeo moved the following 
rcsobilion :— 

in order to create a healthier atmosphere and 
IT move lnisapprohcn‘^ions in the minds of the general pidilic 
r(‘g!irding the police force, e\ery endeavour should be made by 
Its memi)(‘rs to secure' mutual confidence, co operation and good 
will by cultivating the spirit of healthy comraderie in our 
every day dealings with the public/' 

The next resolution urged Government to increase the 
cadre of Insi»cctors by replacing Sub-Inspectors in charge of 
headquarters and important police stations of all districts 
and Sulelnspectors of all Su1> Divisional Courts by Inspectors, 
and that Inspectors in charge of the kotwalis and l)ig cities 
ol India bo replaced by D. S. Police, and in all big reserves 
D. S. P’s be kept in charge. 

Anotliei resolution urged that direct recruitment of Sul)- 
luspcctors bo sto\)pcd until qualified assistant Sub-Inspectors 
who had been ofliciating for more than two years wore absorb¬ 
ed into the ranks of Sub-Inspectors, 

Mr. K. M. Ghoshal next moved a resolution urging the 
abolition of the system of employing pleaders as Court Inspec¬ 
tors and Public Prosecutors, and their roplacemoiii by D. S. 
Police or those promoted from Court Inspectors. 

The following resolution was then put from the chair 
and carried :— 

lhat in view of the heavy stress imposed on the exist¬ 
ing members of the l^olice Force owing to the inadequacy of 
their members, the strength of the force should be adequately 
augmented ajid should hear a reasonable proportion to the 
police of the country." 
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Kana Shaniscr Bahadur moved ilio following rofcc- 

lution :— 

“Thai this confcroiice is strongly of oiu’nioii that in 
pursuance of the ])oliey of associating the people of the country 
to a larger extent with the duties of higher administration 
as ])oing ono of the declared ohjccts of the Beforni Schoino, 
half of the total appointments of the Imperial Ih)lico cadre 
should ho filled, as vacancies arise, lairily l)y tlui promotion 
cf 1). S. h's and partly hy the recruitment of outsiders 
(Ipdiaiis) in* the ratio oi 75 to 25 per cent, and that for tins 
pur])ose the recruitment of Europeans for the imperial Tolico 
SorxioG J>c sto}}})C(l tHJ the n]>ove 50 ))er rent is readied.” 

The next resolution urged that the sysloin of prowotion 
in all grades of ])(jlico force bo made to suit their wishes. 

Mr. II. K. Gupta, Jessoro, moved a resolution referring 
to the indiscriminate leversion of ofiicers olliciating in the 
rank of I). S. P’s serving in that rank for two years and 
urging that (hey should ho made permanent or provided wilh 
additional appointments in the cadre and that direct appoint- 
moiits of D. S. r.’s he limited to 25 per cent. 

The next resolution, “that in view of the system of 
]»romotion from Sub*Inspectors to Inspectors and Inspectors to 
J). S. r.^s being not quite satisfactory, the appointment of a 
Committee to give fairer scope to all deserving oflicials is 
essential and must include two non-police ofiicers” routed 
discussion. 

An amendment that tlioro should he as many non ])olie(^ 
officers as police officers was carried by an overwhelming 
majority. 

The following resolution was unanimously carried :— 

“That this conference most respectfully requests the 
Governor-General of India in Council to take immediate steps 
for the abolition of all distinctions which were originally 
racial and were believed to bo only nominal between the mem¬ 
bers of the Indian (Imperial) Police and those of the Provincial 
Police in all matters concerning their status, pay, travelling 
and daily allowances and promotion to superior ranks in the 
Police department.” 

The resolution regarding the fixing of the scale of pay of 
oflicers in all ranks w'as then put hoforc the Conference, This 
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ttavc rise to ai heated debate and the matter was referred to 
tho Sii])jocts Committee for decision. 

Excitement in the Camp, 

Some oxcitemont wms caused over tho sudden do]>arlure of 
Itai Sahel) Puma Chandra Biswas, the President, in the midst 
of the deliberations on tho second day. It was subsequently 
known that tho President was asked to see the Inspector- 
(Jeneral of Police. The President, however, returned to the 
I’andal shortly after 6 o’ clock in tho evenning and took leave 
of tho delegates as he was ordered to start for his head-quarters 
immediately. The delegates were taken by surprise as the 
President did not give any reasons and naturally excitement 
])rovailod at the pandal for some time. The Conference, how¬ 
ever, decided to send a telegram to the Ins])ector General of 
Police to reconsider his decision. Tho proceedings of the Con¬ 
ference wore suspended dieJ* The Subjects Committee 
wont on with their deliberations. 

Tho Conference subsequently thought it advisable to wait 
upon tho Hon’blo Sir Henry Wheeler with a deputation. The 
deputation consisting of nine delegates of all Provinces in India 
accordingly waited upon the Ilon’blc Member. 

The President, had in the meantime left for Soaldah 
station where most of the delegates assembled to give him a 
hearty sond-oir. Meanwhile the deputationists arrived at 
the station with tho nows that Sir Henry Wheeler very 
sympathetically considered tho matter and asked him to 
stay on. This caused great jubilation amongst all those 
present in the platform. Excitement was so great that tho 
delegates got hold of Jioarly fifty taxies and came to the pamlal 
with the President whore hearty cheers wore given for His 
l^oyal Highness the Prince of A^'alos, Sir Henry Wheeler, tho 
President and tho deputation and tho deputationists. Imme¬ 
diately an extraordinary meeting was held in which a 
resolution was passed, thanking tho Hon’l)lo Member in charge 
for his action and deciding to resume the deliberations of the 
Conforonce at 2 p. ni. 

Tho Conference re-asscmblod at 3-30 in the afternoon 
with Kai Saheb P, C. Biswas, iboir President, fn the chair, 
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Although there was absence of the wild excitement evinced in 
the earlier part of the day, there weio some misgivings in the 
minds of most of the important delegates who appeared to be 
still excited over the action taken ])y the authorities. This 
matter formed the subject of deliberations in the Subjects 
Committee who again met, and this deferred the actual deli- 
])orations of the Conference for •.ome time. The proceedings of 
the third day’s Conference were continued when some more 
resolutions dealing with pay and allowances of police officers 
and constables nvoro passed. 




All India 

Railwaymen’s Conference 

BOMBAY-^-'lTH FEBRUARY 1921 

I'he All India Kailwa}mon’s Coiifcrenoe opened on (lio lih 
Feb. in the.b^npire Theatre. Delegates of worlvinen frf»in all 
over India were present, the hall being (juitc full. Mr. S. 'J’itiis, 
of the G l.P. Kailway, as Chairman of the Keee])t.ion Com- 
initteo, in welcoming the delegates said that in their present 
unorganised state, railwaymen could not achieve their goal. 
But the ])rcsent mooting, he hoped, will truly lay the founda¬ 
tion of a federation which, avoiding politics, will in time 
bridge the gulf between capital and lal)Our, on terms of 
e(]uality and mutual self respoct. They did not mean to bo 
undisciplined rabbles, indilFerent to those in authority. 

Kai 8ahcb Chandrika Prasad was then elected President 
and delivered his Address. The President dwelt on the raied 
of an All Jndia organisation of Kailwaynion and referred at 
great length to the disabilities of Indian railway cmj)loyeos. 
He said that the pre.sent system which had created racial 
distinction was wrong and it was the duty of all lovers of 
fairplay to combine and remove all injustices wherever found. 
He dwelt exhaustively with the conditions of all grades of 
railway service and referring to Sir Henry Freelands's remarks 
before the Indian Itailway Conference Association in October 
list, that sym]>athetic touch between otlicers and men were 
very desirable, Mr. Chandrika Prasad remarked that this 
was pos.sible only when there was justice and there existed 
no distrust or suspicion on the side of those in authority. 
The President expressed himself in favour of determining at 
the earliest possible date the contracts of companies entrusted 
with working and management of Indian State Railways. 
The Pn sident advised the railway employees when making 
representations to do so in reasonable si)irit and to fry their 
best to maintain harmonious relations with officials and 
as far as possible to settle the disputes amicably by negotia- 

I2(rt6) 
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tioii and arbitration without resorting to direct action. lie 
trusted that the railway authorities would also be reasonable 
when considering the grievances of their subordinates. In 
concluding he said : — Railways are yours. You have a sacred 
trust in your hands and you must discharge that trust in a 
sacred manner. The country pays for railway service and 
expects service to be rendered in satisfatory manner without 
undue burden upon the people and without your being un¬ 
reasonable to those whom Providence has placed under or 
above you. To the higher otlicials I would say, be reasonable 
in fixing your own emoluments and privileges, fehow magnani¬ 
mity of your heart by self-sacrifice and coutontmont by the 
glory ok high office which heaven has given you. Curtail your 
personal wants and do justice to your subordinates. 

Resolutions* 

The following resolutions were passed at the All-India 
Railwaymen’s Conference on the 5th February 1921 :— 

“That the draft constitution of the All-India Railwaymen’s 
Federation prepared by the Reception Committee of the Con¬ 
ference be adopted provisionally as it stands and a committee be 
appointed to go through it and circulate copies thereof among 
all different unions and associations asking them to give their 
opinion within three months after opinions are received. The 
committee will have power to accept them if advisable, that 
the railway administration in India and Burma bo requested 
to encourage the formation of unions of rail way men on their 
respective linos as desired in the Versailios Covenant 421 of 
the League of Nations and all such unions should be 
recognised. 

'‘That all racial discrimination in Railway service should 
be entirely abolished on all State Railways worked by State 
or Companies and Note 2 Tn para 20 of Section 230 of 
State Railway Open Line Code (?) 7 in this connection 
be withdrawn. 

“That in view of the Declaration of Ills Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment of 20th August 1917 and the Government of India Act 
and the Royal Proclamation of 1919 this Conference trusts 
that the Railway Board would publicly cancel all orders 
which have been issued to railway adn)inistralioii upon which 
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Mr. T. Ryan made a statement in the course of his evidence 
before the Royal Commission on Indian Public Services to 
the effect that from the military point of view and internal 
security of the countiy more reliance is placed on European 
oflicers than on Indians. 

“ That this Conference trusts that the Indian legislature 
will take early steps to provide necessary legislation fixing the 
liability of railway for adequate compensation for injury or loss 
of life in case of accidents to railway servants working on lino, 
at station or in workshoj^s. 

“ That'ddkily rated staff bo brought on to monthly system 
with equal privileges of that system and all railway men to 
work two hundred and eight hours a month except sendontary 
stalf \\ho3e total hours of work in a month should be only 144 
Gazetted holidays being reckoned as working hours during 
the month in which tln^iy fall. 

“ That the work done over and above this should be paid 
at one and half time between G and IS hours and at double 
rate of pay drawn 1)y men between sunset and sunrise and 
gazetted holidays. 

“That considering the present cost of living and risk and 
responsibilities involved in railway service, this Conference is 
of opinion that the minimum salary of railway employees 
should bo in provincial towns Rs. 40, in other large towns 

and in other places 30 plus all local allowances, and mini¬ 
mum pay for clerks Rs. 60 per month plus local allowances.^^ 

The All India Railway Workmen's Conference con¬ 
cluded on the 6th February 1921 and passed the follow¬ 
ing resolutions :— 

(l) That technical schools attached to railway workshops be 
improved and thrown open to Indians on the same conditions 
as in the case of Europeans and Anglo Indians. (2) Asking for 
direct representation in Legislative Councils and Legis¬ 
lative Assembly. (3) That railway administrations should pro¬ 
vide better housing for workmen and better educational 
facilities for their children and that the Government of India 
should appoint committee to enquire into the present rail¬ 
way labour situation and that the rules regarding payments of 
gratuity and Provident funds be so altered that strike may 
not be regarded as misconduct, and also that the Government 
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and railway administrations should treat Provident Fund 
bonus and gratuities as deferred payments and not as gifts. (4) 
Recreation clubs bo established for Indians and Burmans on 
the same Ji/ies as provided for Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 
(5) The Conference placed on record the valuable services 
rendered by Mr. B. G. Hornitnan in the cause of workmen 
and condemned the action of the Government of India, parti¬ 
cularly the Government of Bombay, in deporting him without 
trial. Mr. I). Charaanlal speaking on the resolution said ho 
had heard on good authority that the Governor of Bombay 
had made \\\) his mind that so long as he was the Governor, 
Mr. Ilornirnan would not be permitted to return. He asked 
the delegates if they believed Mr. Horriiman had worked for 
their rights, they should agitate against this unjust Govern¬ 
ment order. (5) It was further resolved that the Government 
should amend the ])rosent law requiring probate or I^etters of 
Administration for obtaining payment of Provident Fund 
money over two thousand by relatives of deceased employees. 
(()) That a deputation of the Conference should wait on the 
President, Itailway Board with its resolution. (7) That the 
maximum salary of agent or heads of department should not 
exceed twenty five limes that of the lowest paid servant 
of the railway administiation. (8) The Conference was of opi¬ 
nion that the price of food stulFs and necessaries of life having 
gone up coii.sidoial)ly, all rail way men’s salaries should be 
increased. 



ON 

Gandhi & Gandhism 


As Viewed By The World Abroad 




Revd. Holmes’ Sermon 

The Reverend John Haynes Holmes, Editor. VNU Yy 
Chicago, preached the following sermon on March 12, 
1922, on which day the news of Mahatmaji's arrest 

reached America • — 

• • 

• Who is Gandhi ' 

As I enter this morning upon the discussion of Mah.-itnia 
Gandhi of India, and of the universal significance of the work 
which he is doing in his native country, I am irresistahly 
reminded of Oio day, which was not so long ago, wiKHi I first 
had the pleasure of presenting this man to this Congregation, 
and of declaring rny conviction, the same now as it was then, 
that (■randlii is incomparahly the greatest man now living in 
the world. How tlie .situation has changed in the.se few months' 
At that time Gandhi’s name was iiractically unknown outside 
the )»onlers of India. 1 hit inu)n it by the mcre.st chance, and 
although I came to feed upon tlie instant that hero was a 
creative spiritual genius of the first order, my information wa.s 
of the meagrest dosoription. Further, all endeavours to get 
additional information met with failure. To-day, however, 
Gandhi\s name is appearing on the first pages of all the news¬ 
papers. Scores of article.s have boon publisiiod in the magazines 
and reviews of this country, England and the Contiuont. A 
great journal, the “New York World,'' sends its loading corres¬ 
pondent to India to “spy out the land,” and he returns to write 
of Gandhi and his policy of Non-Violence and Non-Co opera¬ 
tion. Prom almost utter obscurity thi.s man mounts in a few 
months to a fame which is as universal as it iiroinise.s to lie 
immortal. Ho holds to-day the centre of the world's attention. 
Thifc position of primacy hold .so proudly liy Woodrow Wilson 
in 1918 and 1919 and by Nicola Lenin in 1920 and 1921 is 
now occupied by a little Oriental who has never hold any 
official position, who seeks neither glory nor power, and who 
languishes this day behind the bars of an English jail. 

For Such a change as this in the fortunes of a single man, 
there must be reasons. As it happens, these reasons are not far 

IS 
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to seek. I would name this morning four events, as indications 
of what has been transpiring of late in this far distant portion 
of the world. 

In the first place, there is the airazing growth of the 
Nationalist party in India. A few years ago, the only persons 
who wanted “Swarfij^* or independence were a few extremists 
and fanatics. The great majority of the intellectual leaders 
cherished no desire or expectation other than that of Home 
Rule, or Dominion status within the Empire. As for the 
masses of the common people, they were either ignorant of, or 
totaly iriditferent to, the issues involved. To flay, however, 
the movement for emancipation has swej^t like a prairie fire 
from one end of India to the oiher. It is true that the Native 
l*rincos and their retainers, many thousands of civil officials 
and their servants, and certain well-educated and prosperous 
groups in the community who naturally oppose any change in 
the fiaius quo, are hearty supporters of the English Govern¬ 
ment in India ; but these people, taken all together, would 
not number more than a million individuals. All the rest 
from the highest to the lowest, from Rabindranath Tagore on 
the one side to the meanest of the “untouchables on the 
other, are all aflame with the desire for independence. 
Remember now, if you will, that the population of India is 
well over 300,000,000, one fifth of the population of the entire 
globe, and it is not difficult to understand why this Nation¬ 
alist Movement is suddenly attracting so much attention. 
What is going on in India today, if only because of the 
stupendous numbers involved, is the cenfral phenomenon in 
the world's life. 

In the second place, as another reason foi (baiidhi's rapid 
rise to fame, there is the fact that ho is to day definitely 
recogniiod as the loader of his people in their revolt against 
the English Crown. A fow^’oars ago (landbi was a friend of • 
England and her rule in India. More than once be bad 
received iavouxs and rewards at the hands oi the Imperial 
Govetumeut. During the Great Nfar he suppoiVed the kWied 
Cause, and, in so lar as it was possible ior a non-resistant so 
to do. upheld the power and authority of English arms. After 
the War he advocated no reform more drastic than a reason¬ 
able measure of Homo Rule. It was the massacre of Amritsar, 
when General Dyer turned his machine guns on an innocent 
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crowd of Indians, killed between three and four hundred 
moil, women and children and wounded I know how 
more, that changed tho soul of Gandhi. From that time 
on, ho became an ardent champion of Freedom OjiC year 
ago last DcrcniJ^T the /Ul-Jndia Congress fonnnIJy endorsed 
his programme of JVon-Fioionen and iVon-Co operation. This 
last Dee('mb('r, less than tiir (‘0 months ago, the Congress 
reainriiu'd the prc'grammo liy an overwhelming majority, and 
n-uned Gandhi as the leader of tlu; movement for Indei>en(lene('. 
'1 In’s man holjis alisolufely in lii.s hands to-day the di‘stiiiies 
of his jH‘oj)]e. M’hen Gandhi .speaks, it is India that speaks. 
When (landhi acts, it is India that nets. When (bindhi is 
.11 rested, it is India that is outraged ami humiliated. More 
truly, 1 Ix'liine, than any otlu'r man who has over Ii\erl, this 
great Indian is (In', ineaination of a p<*(*ple’s sonl. 

Repression as an Advertisement 

Idiirdl}’, as an explanation of Gandhi’s fame and infliienco 
at I hi*, moment, there is the reprinssive ]K)liry recently ad()])ted 
by tl’e 1'jigli.sli Govm’nn.cnt. Why any go\ernmont should 
turn to repression in a crisis like this is explicable only on tho 
snj^position that govoniments arc utterly ignorant of history 
aiifl hnni'in psychology and learn nothi/.g from cxjioricnco. For, 
r(*pr('ssion has never woikiul. 1 cimllenge anybody to I'oint mo 
toil single cjiisode in eitlur amdent or modern histojy, which 
jiroves that repression has c\en once achie ved th(3 end to which 
it has liceii directed. This policy has corfai/ily hnoii no sucevss 
ill FegliVh Jiniich. Jt failed in America in 177/5 ; it failed in 
English domestic affairs iti tho’20s and tlio ’4Os of tho last 
ceiituT} ; it failed in South Africa after tho Jkier War , it fail¬ 
ed in Ireland yesterday ; and it will fail in Ir.dia to-morrow. 

If repression succeeds in anytliing, it is in advertising* tho 
cause of the enemy. “We are adyertised by our loving 
friond-s” says Shakespeare, to which 1 would make the addi- 
Wow ibat \se are advertised as well by our fearful enemies'. 

\\\at t'tie i\\d\aT\s eo\\V\ \\ave \\ow\d 

have s\»Tead sucb Eiiowledge ot, aud owt\ s\ie\\ sytapaWyy tor, 
their movement for Independence as the policy of the "Britibh 
authorities in recent months. When the Ali Brothers were 
arrested, for example, news of the event spread to the 
remotest corners of tho Mohammedan world, and made every 
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Moj^leni a chainpioi) of Freedom for India. When Lajpat 
l^ii was seized aiid imprisoned, thousands of Englishmen and 
Americans were immediately aroused, for they knew this man 
to be a scholar and a gentleman, and could not understand the 
niiture of a situation which made necessary his confinement. 
So al.'^o, i.ow, with Gandhi himself! Millions of people the 
world around know him to day, and will believe in and love him 
Vii'^sioiiatclv tomorrow, because they see a Saint doomed to 
maitjrdom by the rainy of Imperialism. 

as an iiidication of what has bee-n going on in 
months, 1 would remind you of the \isit of the Prince 
oi to India. For sheer stupidity, I know of nothing 

tu oompan* V ith ibis e\ent. We are told that (his trip was 
])lanned in (rder to demonstrate the loyalty of the people of 
India to the Hriti-b Oowi. As a matter of fact had the 
Indian been li)>al, there would have been no necessity for 
a licyal \l'^itatl( ji The veiy exigencies of the situation made 
iiieMtable jiihi tin (»pposito result from what was intended 
or desired. No sooin r was the Prineebs journey announced, 
than (bindhi (Ugaiiized hi.s boycott — not because he had any¬ 
thing ag liiibt thi< iimocont young man, but because he saw 
ill hi" coming a womlerful opportunity to demonstrate how 
(he Indian pt'oplo felt about Engli.sh rule. As soon as the 
Prince arrived lhi> boycott put into effect. ICverywhere 
In* wont, the nati\es met him with averted (‘yes and turned 
backs. Finally, at Allahabad, they refused to meet him at 
all \\ hen the Prince of Walca entered this plac’e, it was 
a> though he were arrived at a city of the dead. Streets 
Wi re de.-erted : doors were bailed, and shutters drawn at the 
w indow - ; wliile the ])eoj)l(» liy the thousands sw'armed to a 
n i.de/'Nuus outside the town to acclaim ‘bSw^araj’’ and pledge 
tiu m>el\( S to its supi'ort. The \jsit of the Prince of AVales, 
low drawing (o a close, has been simply one vast demons- 
trali(»ii of Indian unrest. Moie than anything else that has 
happened, or could hav<* happened, it has taught the world 
('! (bindlii and his gieat crusade for Liberty. 

Gandhi the Political Leader or Rehgious Prophet 

Such are son.o of (he e\ei.ts which have conspired in 
recent n.onths to diaw’ the attention of mankind to India. 
In ?o far as tbe.se events have enabled wen to know who 
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Gaihlhi is and what he is doin^ they are iK'iudircnt, ior I 
can imagine no truer baptism of the soul than knov (.i 
this eastern Saint. To those who undorstarnl what it means 
in terms of inward purity and outward devotion, his name 
falls on the heart “like the g»‘Mtle d 3 w from heaven." From 
another and more injt»ortaijt point of view however thiisc 
events must bo regarded as nnforiunale, inr (hey an . ndin;: 
to present Gandhi to the world simply a- a hader of ,i 
Nationalistic cause. They are (in-udii g men to eia.ssipv (he 
Indian Mahatma witli smdi lii^itornMl lignro^ as Willi, im Tell, 
William W,ill-ice, Uolxu’t Fanraett Kosciu.seo, Geoige, W'.isidiig- 
tOF), Garibddi, as the champion of tl)e li])(‘rfn>H oi an enslaved 
people. This, of course, he is’ (xandhi ^tand', today at tli-‘ 
forefront of his tiation’s life, a^? wo hiv(‘ sum, and in tin* here ]c 
aer\ice of Freedom he b uts the achieAtnnent o* any of tin 
great Nationalistic leaders of tlie pist. Hid it is a ih pFraMe 
mistake to look at Gandhi exclusively or even primarily iroiu 
this staiidpoijit. He is more than the leader of a movement 
for National Independence—his t.i.sk i-’. nobler escti than tiiat 
of champiordng the political oni'Micipalion of a groat people. 
Dear to his heart as is the (Ieliveraticf3 of India, immediate 
as is his concern with this great cause at the present moment, it 
must still be reckoned as a more incident in his career, a passing 
episode in a life devoted to higher and further issues. If the 
movement for Independence had never ap])eared, (binclhi would 
still be the same transcondont figure that he is to day , and 
if this movement ended tomorrow, in defeat or victory, 
Gandhi’s real work would still be on to its appointed end. 
That there must be something wrong with an idea which 
classifies this man with Wallace, Washington and (biribaldi — 
all of whom wore soldiers wlio drew l>Iood on the field of 
battle—is shown conclusively by the fac^ that Gandhi is a 
non-resistant who refuses to take the sword even to fight 
for Liberty, but appeals to a “highei law' than that of violence, 
namely “strength of spirit.” What we have here in the 
case of Gandhi, as always in the case of the non resistant, is 
a religious leader, a man not of local or national, but of 
universal significance. It is in the realm of the spirit that 
Gandhi “lives and moves and has his being”. That is, not 
primarily with Kings and premiers, but with God and the 
jsiul of man that he does business. Above and beyond the 
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politin.il liberation of his own or any other people, ho seeks the 
spiritual rc(l(‘niption of maiikind. If wo would classify him 
with any of the supreme rii,mres of human history, it must 
be with such au^uist religious proi»hcts as Confucious and 
li'iotst', Blnidda, Zoroaster and Mohauiined, and most truly 
of all, I ho Nazareiie ' Out of Asia, at long intervals of time, 
l]a\o ari.'^f'ii these inspired witnesses of Uod. One by one 
tijoy ha\t3 appeared to teach men by i)reeepi and example 
the law ()l lif( 3 , and therewith to save the race. To-day, in 
this (lur time, there conu's another of this s*iefod lino, the 
M<iiii*nii of India. In all reverence, and with due regard 
for Instoric fact. I match this man with Jesus Christ ! If 
tlm li\cs of thcs(3 two were written side ])y side, as riularch 
wrote the lives of the great heroes of Greece and Koine, 
it would be amazing to see to what extent they are 
identical. 

Now, il i.s of this universal .significance of Gandhi as a 
spiritual Itnub'r, that 1 want to speak to you this morning. 

1 find I his significaiic(‘ most clearly typified, at least for the 
beginning of our discussion, in the personal charactei* of 
the man. We can ]) 0 .st get at this aspect of the i)ro)»leni hy 
asking how it i.s that Gandhi has managed to ac(iuire such 
a mirvcllous iidhu'icc over the Indian pooide. Of the naturo 
of this inllU'Mico there can he no (lucstiou ; it ia one of the 
most extraordinary personal \)henomcna in tlic world to day. 
As Gandhi moves from ])lace to ])laco, nuiltitudo of men and 
wonii'ii ioiiv 'v him, as .similar multitudes followed Jesus in 
Palcsiine. -‘Vhen ho appears to spcp-k in some town or city, 
crow'd uiig all the w.ay, from twenty five thousand to 
seventy five thousand i)eopl(‘, gather to he.ar his words. That ho 
is a wonderworker is implicitly believed by the ignorant and 
superstitious, and stories of^ds niiracle.s are now the legend of 
the country-side Kverywhere he is c.xllcd Mahatma, the 
“saint*’ or “blessed one,** for already the people reverence him 
as one who is diviiic. To find anything to match this influence 
of Gandhi over his peo)‘le, wo would have to return to ai.cicnt 
times and remote places, and even then the parallel would be 
incoinploic. It i.s the tc.^timony of a competejit and u]ibia.sse(l 
observer that Gandhi’s personal following is greater in nnni]>er, 
and more devoted and disciplined in spirit than any man 
history has ever known. 
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If \V6 sook for tho explanation of this fact, we cannot 
find it, I believe, in any of tho ordinary aspects of personality. 
It does not reside, for example, in Gandhi’s physical presence, 
which has been described as “pitifully insignificant.” Thus, he 
weighs less than one hundred pounds. Ho shows all the weak¬ 
ness and emaciation of one who has disciplined his body to an 
asceticism of an extreme type for over thirty years. On occa¬ 
sions ho is so feeble that he is unable to stand, and has to 
address his audience while seated in a chair. His only impres¬ 
sive physicaf fRaturo is his eyes, which glow with the flaming 
passion of a spirit which burns as though it would consume the 
flesh. So also I cannot find that his personal influence has its 
origin in any extraordinary degree of intellectuality. Gandhi 
docs not impress mo as having exceptional mental powers. 
Certainly ho is not to bo compared with such an intellectual 
giant as Leo Tolstoi. To me at least, it is inconceivable that 
the Indian could write such books as “Wbir and Peace,” “Anna 
Karenina,” or even “My Religion.” Great as he is, Gandhi 
does not seem to move on this plane of achievement at all. I 
feel tho same way also about his gifts as an orator, I speak 
with some hesitancy here, for the standards of oratory, as of 
music, may bo very different in the East from what they are in 
the West. What is genuine eloquence in India may not bo 
recognizable as such at all in the United States. But I might 
as well confess that Gandhi, so far as I can judge from his 
printed addresses, does not impress mo as an orator. I find in 
his utterances no such magic of words as we are familiar with 
in tho case of men like Edmund Burk and Patrick Henry. 1 
had difficulty, for example, in selecting a pasoage from Gandhi’s 
writings which had the lift and beauty, the soaring grandeur of 
style, which made it appropriate for reading as scripture in 
this service. That Gandhi can work a spell over an audience 
wc know from abundant testimony, but it must be for reasons 
quite apart from eloquence of speech. 

What is it that the Indians seek when they look upon 
this man, and hail as Mahatma, ? Not a great physical presence, 
not a gigantic intellect, not an inspired orator, but a personality 
or character of transcendent spiritual beauty. What they see 
first of all is a man who has made his life to be at one with 
the great masses of the people. Gandhi was well born of a 
family with ample means, and given the best educational 
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advantages both in his owi* country and in England. When 
ho returned to Bombay, he began his career as practitioner of 
the law. Therj ho did what so few man irj any ago have ever 
done ' Instead of climbing up—up th * ladder of achievement 
to wealth and fame and thus away from the common people, 
he proceeded deliberately to move down—down to the depths 
of human misery a!id woo, down to whore men toiled desperate¬ 
ly and died miserably, down to the dark places of sweat and 
tears and blood. From the beginning he was resolved that 
there bhould ]>e no sulfering among men which he did not 
endure, no outrage which he di<l not feel, no Cross which ho 
(lid not carry. FAcntln* “untouchables’’ should not be beneath 
his colliradeship, to them he would descend, and with them 
share rlir I'dtmaioss of the world’s eontempt ' The experience 
of men, in oth(‘r words, down to its remotest horror, ho made 
his own . and always, in his long struggles for reform, met first 
himself the hazards to w hicdi Im invited others. How beauti¬ 
ful, for e.xample, is tlie story of his leading the Uindu“ coolies ' 
in South Africa out on to the land, iri revolt against the in- 
o<iuities of Government? Here Gandhi was the first to sleep 
on the bare ground beneath the stars, the first to practise the 
vow of poverty which he enjoins upon his follow^er:^, and the 
lirst to cultivrd.e the land for sustenaficc ’ 

The Symbol of the Loin-cloth. 

How impressive also the most recent and much more 
iamous story of the loin-cloth ? Talk with any enemy of 
Gaud id, and almost at once he will mention the loin-cloth 
episode, and olfer it as proof of the Mahatma’s insane fanati¬ 
cism. What is this episode ' Some months ago, in the pro- 
.^oculion of Ids Non-co-operation campaign against the 
Govornment, Gandhi ordered his followers to boycott all 
cotton goods impiirted froni England, to destroy vvha^ever 
foreign cloth or clothing they had on hand, and spin what 
they needed on their own domestic spindles. It soon 
developed that obedience to this command would cause great 
inconvcniiiiice and e\en suffering, especially among the poor 
by stopping them, practically naked, of the little that they had. 
At once Gandhi ap\)oared in public, on the country highways 
and even in the cities, clad in nothing but a loin-cloth that no 
man in all the laud j^bould bo ombarassed by a poverty greater 
than Iji^ ou ij. ‘Such deeds are comaion-plaoe ii] Gandhi^s life. 
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His whole career reveals passion for community of experience 
with mankind. When his people look upon him, therefore, 
they see not a leader merely but a comnde and a brother, one 
who is in all things like unto themselvch ; and of course they 
reverence him as one who is divine. 

This deliberate kinship with the misses of his fellow- 
countrymen loads us to another (juality which is fundamental 
in any estimate of Gandhi's personality. I refer to his self- 
abnegation, his sacriticc, his cai>aoity for sutFering. Very 
early in his.career Gandhi discovered what he called '‘the 
llw of conscious sutforing"—the truth that the maAerif of 
th^i world ir lit-^ upon th^. man n^hu is vdllinf/ not to make 
others hat to sa^ r himself : and his whole life has 

been a discipline to its attainment. At the outset ho sacrilic- 
ed his property, his social standing, his proft^snon, everything 
that could separate him from entire devotion to his tollo^^ • 
men. In his personal habits lie began and still continues to 
practice all asceticism that might well be the envy of a 
mediaeval monk. In his work as a reformer ho has evaded 
no penalt>, Imt has accepted gladly the punishments imposed 
upeu him as only so many weapons to his hand. He has 
faced an assassin without flinching. Four times, in South 
Africa and in India, he has boon imprisoned. Thrice he has 
been beaten by mobs, and once left prone in the gutter as one 
dead. His body bears the stripes of the whips with which 
he has been lashed, his wrists and ankles the marks of the 
chains with which ho has been bound for hours together to 
the iron bars of bis cell. Read Paul's catalogue of sufferings, 
and yon find it a loss terrible array than Gandhi's ! “1 have 

gone through the most fiery ordeals that have fallen to the 
lot of man" is his testimony. And all because sacrifice has been 
deliberately chosen as the law of his life and the sword of his 
fray ! It i.s this which the Indians see when they look upon the 
.scarred and wasted frame of their leader. It is which they re¬ 
member when they think of him in some far distant part of the 
country-sido. Imagine the stupidity of a Government which 
hopes to break such a man, or sever him from the worship of 
his followers by fresh arrest and imprisonment I 
The Law of Conscious Suffering 

Greater than all that we have yet mentioned in the character 
o) Gandhi is llio love with which his entire being i« saturated. 
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No man of our time, few men of any time, have risen to such 
heights of tenderness and compassion for mankind as this 
Mahatma of India. Anger, malice, resentment, hatred, have 
altogether disappeared from his heart, and nothing is now 
loft but the pure essence of love for his fellowmen. And his 
fcllowmon include all men who lived upon the Earth ! lake 
God himself, Gandhi is *‘jio res])cctor of persons.” lie holds 
White men and Black men side by side within the embrace 
of his alTection. lie ends the long feud between Moslem 
and Hindu and makes them brethren, one of ano^'tlier. While 
recognising certain social utilities of the caste system, he 
wipes out the barriers of separation in his personal 
relations, and seats Brahmins and “Untouchables” at a common 
board and leads thorn in breaking broad together. Even the 
English are not excluded from his goodwill, for, “love your 
enemies” is as stern a command for Gandhi as for Jesus. 
“Tell the British people that, I love them, and want their 
tassociatioii” is llie word that ho has spoken a thousand times. 
Think of his conduct at the time of the attempt upon his 
life in South Africa ’ Asked in the hospital, whore he was 
hovering on the verge of death, to take action against his 
assassin, ho refused. “Why should 1 sock to injure or punish 
him,” ho said. “The man did wind he tliought was right, 
risked his life for what he thought was right ’ I believe in 
that man, 1 sliall love him, and win him to my.^olf.” And ho 
did I In a few months the assassin aas comiuercd by the 
might of Gandhi’s forgi\onoss . ’ liecaino straight away 
one of his most, ardent followeiv. Iviually boantiful is 
Gandhi’s attitude ^owanls General Dyer, the officer respon¬ 
sible for the massacre at Amritsar. “1 cannot cu operate with 
him,” sa}s Gandhi : “I can not recognize his authority 
or o])ey bis orders. But if l>e fell sick of a fever I would 
hasten to his ]>e(lside and nurse him back to health.” There 
is no l)itterne-s in thi.s man, no least flickering spark of hatred 
or revenge, lie is Eoxe Incarnate. In every act and even 
gesture these last umrs, when p;itient sutfering has puri¬ 
fied his soul, he has been a pcrpctnal witness to the truth of his 
own great words : “Aiiger will servo no purpose. Wo must meet 
ungodliness liy godliness. AVe must meet untruth by truth. Wo 
must moot cunning and craft by openness and simplicity. Wo 
must meet terrorism and frightfulness by bravery.” 
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It is (iihililic^'. s’lch as tlis'.so, wliicli have l)CConin familiar 
to all liidi.u's, tii.it ^M’\e (oiiidhi sui h a lioUl upon tho ima- 
p;i:iation and da‘\oiio:iuf his pi’opl(‘. Itistlioso samoiiuali- 
lit'o also tli it to hini and his work a universal sigiiifi- 

c.iMvn'. i^aiiiiii who his niaslorod tho secrets of 

spii'itn il ]i\ Ills soul lias Ikumi lilted, by virtue of in- 
conip (li-'npi iiie, ^o Mi' lui'aMire of the stature of those 

realities wldch ;vre n\ (1 w! in humility, in saoritioe, in ardent 
love lor men, )i ^ one ol tho^e perfect characters which 
gome al'iii^f (flice in a iho,n..nid or ])erha})? only in two thousand 
years. And to d ly he lies in prison. A society which cannot 
.snlFer .1 Jivsus or a (landiii to In; at large is a society which is 
not lit to li ve, and !>> I hi.'! token is already doomed to die. 

lb:)n rc3 stance on a large scale 

xV .-crond e\ido)iii‘ of (huidhi’s nnivorsal significance is 
fouml ) 1 !ii> do inm' oi non red^taiiee wliicli ho says, **doo8 
not ni ' in nnn 1; i nhin^dun to the will of tho evil-doer, but 
the pdoi'g oi o whole '>onl again.st the will of the tyrant.” 

I r.'f.r liMiin p,ti 1 icnluiv to the fact thnl Gandhi is tho first 
mm who ill- . i;cc:o'!.‘ii in applying the non-resistant idea 
( ' . V ;mJ in working out a tcchniijuo foritssuceoss- 

fid Ojier.ition In (leterniiiiing tho grejit issues of social life, 
G.o thi. Hi oMi r words, li i.-: demonstrated tho feasibility of 
non r« I'hj.u'* ii- a nn-lln^d (d p< ntical and economic reform, 
and thi'i’ciw nil, dadinit^’ly as N(‘wlun or Darwin, opoiiod up 
a new cm. in iiunian lii>turv. 

iiitlnn't(i non i^'^n .me*', iias laboured under two v.-f’y 
serious disabihi ie n In tin' fir.d ]d,ice, its jiractico lias on 
limited in llif. ji'i.t to tie'- life of the single individu.*i, or 
hem; and ihm’! to i he, i xp inemct' cn .single and isolated groups 
ul in(ii\i!ni]' I'lni gi“..t non re.^i tods ha\e boon Jesus, 
id. Kr ,ne; , 'o'nli.in Lh.yd fkirri on, Ilonry David Thoroau, 
l/‘0 h V)’ \ —n.'Oi of traji.-oendent iierbonality and in- 
iiueaic*', who have (’\emp!ijj kI nobly the possibilities of 
non fanci in tiiar own private lives, hut have never 
alienijite'] or liin .^1 ie to a])p]y it on a universal scale to 
society at largn O;eadonal)y, to Ixj sure, there have appear¬ 
ed larg.n* or sn-.-iiim groups of men and women who have 
orguii.^oil ia;vcnnmt.s, and c\en whole communities, on non- 
rosiataiit princijilos. Thus, there were the Christians of tbg 
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’''^•rious heretical sects of the 
Middle Ages, such as the Cathari, the Waldenses a/id the 
Albige\is0s, and such modern religious groups as the Quakers, 
the Mennonites and the Doukhobors of Eiissia and Western 
Canada. But these groups, like separate individuals of the 
Tolstoyan type, have been independent and self contained. 
They have lived very largely in and for themselves, and thus are 
important as an example rather than as an influence. They show 
what non resistance can do on a small scale, but teach notbing 
about its practicability as a, gene ml soda] principle*; 

The second dilUculty, under which the non-resistant gospel 
has suffered in the past, has been its identification with a 
remote (»r other-worldly typo of life The non-resisfant of 
the Middle Ages was the monk of the St. kVancis type, who 
abindonod the world and went off to live alone by himself or 
with his group of disciples. The supremo non resistant of 
modern times was Tolstoi, who characteristically cut himself 
off from his family, his country, his church and lived like a 
kind of hermit on the land : and at the end fled away, like a 
wounded animal in the bush, to die alone. These men were 
sublime in their personal lives. The non-resistant in all ages 
has marked the highest attainment of inward purity and 
outward sacrifice. But with few exceptions—Garrison, for 
example—they have achieved virtue at the expense of contact 
with the world of men. From the practical point of view the 
non-resistant has again and again been an ineffective man. He 
has solved the problems of life by running away from them. 
Tolstoi is one of the sublimest characters in history but he 
contribued nothing to the solution of those (questions that 
vex most terribly the society of modern times. 

It is those two disabilities which have left the advocate of 
nou-ro-ibt\iice helpless to commend his doctrine as an adequate 
method for meeting the contingencies of the modern industrial 
struggle, for example, or of international war. Non resistance 
may be all right, he has been told, as a personal idiosyncrasy or 
as a means of escape from social responsibility, but it has 
nothing to offer the man who has to meet things as they are ’ 
And now, behold comes Gandhi a new type of non resistant—a 
man who leads his people in the greatest movement of revolt 
our age has known, and does it on the basis of a programme of 
“vesist not evil” ’ It is this programme or technique of non- 
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resiatanoi a inothor] of '^ocial change, as fhe plan of canipaigii 
in what is literally a war for National Independence, that 
constitntis Qindhi's unique and immortal contri))ution to ex¬ 
perience. Beginning with the elementary precept of 'non¬ 
violence,’ which pledges all Indians to abstain from use of 
force under all circumstances, Gandhi passes on to his second 
and basic principle of “non-co-operation.’’ This is only super* 
ficially a negative principle—a refusal to co operate in any way 
with the English Government, to accept favour of rewards, to 
use the courts, to send children to the schools, to buy English 
goods, to pay taxes, to recognize the laws. At bottom it is 
magnific*Mjtly a positive assertion of Indian self-sufficiency—the 
definite organization of a society which is politically and eco¬ 
nomically self-sustaining and therefore independent. What 
Gandhi is doing is teaching his people to do their own work, 
to manage their own affairs, to build and maintain their own 
institutions—and to endure in patience, not only without 
hatred or desire for revenge but with actual good will towards 
the enemy, whatever suffering this policy may biing upon them 
from their alien rulers. Ho is organizirig a \ast programme of 
social revolt on the basis of love—love for one another express¬ 
ed in terms of mutual service, and love for t he enemy expressed 
in terms of for[:ivcness and compassion. He is showing that 
no people need be helpless in the face of ])hysical force, or to 
resist force with force to their own misery and destiuction. 
AH they have to do is to act together in ignoring it—to rise 
above it by discipline, to conquer it by suffering. “We must 
meet organization by greater organising ability. We must 
meet discipline by greater discipline, and wo must meet 
sacrifices by infinitely greater sacrifices.” 

Era of Force Comes to End 

It is in this programme of non-resistance, applied on a 
vast scale to social issues, that 1 find evidence of a significance 
in Gandhi’s work which far transcends the borders alike 
of country aiu^ of race, li the Mahatma succeeds ifi his great 
venture, non-resistance will be made for the first time in 
history a universal principle of life. The reproach that it is 
nothing more than an eccentric rule of individual or sectarian 
life, will be removed. The charge that its feasibility is limited 
to the single life, or the unworldly habit of experience, will be 
answered, If Gandhi succeeds, we shall see that non-resig- 
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tance is a sound method of social actioi', tliat rosort (o \io- 
lonce for any cause is no loi^^cr n^'Ci ssar}*, that fi.r defence 
against agression and in end(‘a\(>nrs after liher*}, there is the 
bettor way” than force. If (landhi succet'ds, dt) I say ?—(nindhi 
has already succeeded ; he lia^^ d(‘inonstrat( d thi- truth. ITis 
arrest yesterday was the linal e\idri !(0 of lii- triuniph ^loro 
terrible to England than any swurd llio .teadi .st nalic nce of 
this one little man who, in the Iriu! .-I'iii’ nl h)\.‘ heai-eMi ,‘dl 
things, believoth all things, hopetli all thing-, riidi.rcth all 
things.” li^ (laiidhi, if men Ik* \\i^(‘, tin ci i«)t fieri' a< 1 i^t coineg 
to its end, and the oia ]u‘ac(' ai d Intdhi il.<><'<] !•< ^in-, 

A charge most often brought agiinst (bualM l-y hi- enemies 
is that he is a fanatic u ho would dc^ii- *v < \‘ rythm*' ihat civili¬ 
zation has achieved in the last thr-'c hu.'idi’' 1 \<‘ti riiii'-', it 
is said that In* would (lo^i'tlu' h* ]ijla:- in iui!ia, lip U]) tlio 
railroads, snia^h the, printing pr<*-^-es and CiUti'n l.iet irie.s, .^erap 
the wdiolo intricate ineiliann-ni of iiunh rn lib , in a \:i:i endca 
vour to restore at one strobe the simpl r \\:n.- oi tii (‘arlier and 
«more primitive day. Niov, thil t};tn.!lii tiui*' a neid wreeber 
of the machinery of society i\> we bnow it to (hiy, i'- obviously 
disproved by tln^ fa('t tlia' he him.^eli inabe- constant use 
of the various device- which are flu* /’ononon ]-hice (>f oiu’ time. 
Thus, when he w'as so dt‘.-p(‘rat(‘ly wanna led by the a'^.s:a>sin 
in South Africa, ho w'cnt to a ho-pit.d ai'd wa tlu'n* nurs(‘d 
])ack to liealtli by an haigliNbw onian ^vho had come to bnow 
the bind of man he was. In Indi.i h(‘ lra\el.- coiiManlly from 
lilaco to place on the railroad.s The o; her da>«, v In'n extra- 
ordinary speed wnis neces'^ar\, he made th* iourney in a high- 
powered automobile. Ilis use of the printing ; re-s i'^ constant 
and most effective. 

There is truth, howcNur, in the stater7n nf that (bmdhi 
is fighting the inachino of we.siern ci\ili-ation in India, and 
seeking to restore the !!ati\c, ami thereiore piimitivi*, culture 
of his people. It is just this wdiich marb*^, to n.y mind, the 
cluminating evidence of his genius as i ‘=j)iritiia! leadc r. For 
Gandhi, as ho looks upon his countr\ to d:n, sfes it subjected 
to a tw’o fold yoke On (he one hand rhere i.s tlu' \obe of the 
English Government—the bondage of an alion ])o]iiical system 
against wdiich the Nationali.st Movement is now' b-'ing 
directed. On the other hand, there is the yoke (,f capitalism— 
that economic system which nsc.s the vast machinery of modern 
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invention for the exploitation of the many to the profit of 
the few. To Gandhi release from this economic system of 
Westerti capitalism is as important for India as release from 
the political s}stem of ilritish Im]»erialism. If ICn^dish Kulo 
is overthrown only to leave behind it English railroads, English 
factories, English jiromoting companies, and so on, the Indian 
people will have gained only the shadow and not the substance 
of Independence, 'riiey will be still enslaved, and enslaved to 
a system which is fatal to the best interests of humanity. At 
the heart of this Western civilisation of ours, Gandhi believes, 
i» death and not life. Wo ba\e created a v.isl machine which 
proves to be a Frankenstein which is dc\ouring us. This 
monster has bound us to the wheel of labour, deceived us with 
the lure of wi'altb, d(‘graded us to the base n^es of materialism 
and l('vel](‘d to the ground oiir .'^taiidards of moral and spiritual 
idealism. Even in a i)hysical sense it is n failure, for in 
the end it biings only such calamity as the Great War. It 
is this system of economic ruin which Gandhi sees coming 
into Asia, after having coiKpiered and ravaged our Western 
world, lie sees it \icturioiis in Japan, he sees it invading 
China, ho sees it planted at the heart of India—and he 
declares war against it ’ IIo fights the opium trade ; ho 
battles against the liquor trallic , bo substitutes the domestic 
spindle for tlio f.idory loom ; he deiiomices the railroad, the 
au tomobile aud the machine in general. What Gandhi is attempt¬ 
ing to do is to save India from the blight of Western materialism 
])y restoring her own native civilisation and culture before it 
is too late. He is trying to prescr\e his land from the curse of 
commercialism, the horror of macliinc-exploitation and produc¬ 
tion, the slavery of wage-labour, the whole black system of 
capitalistic life. And he would do this not for its own sake, 
but for the sake of Indi.a's soul. Ho would save the spirit of 
his i)eoplt3 —their simplicity, their art, theii religion, their 
mystic comradeship with one another and with God. 

The Life of the Spirit —A Second Christ. 

It is hero, in this great service, tliat Gandhi becomes 
in veiy truth the great religious leader of w^hom 1 spoke in 
the beginning. It is in this work of spiritual redemption 
that ho takes on a univer.sal significance, for the West as 
well as for the East. For, in saving India, Gandhi is saving 
the world. In staying the ravages of capitalism in his own 
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land, he is starting a movement which, hy process of reaction, 
will How back into our world and restore to us those things 
of the spirit which we have lost. Our Western civilisation 
is in exactly the situation of Eome in the days of the Great 
Caesar. It has mastered the world by the pos\er of its arms, 
and is exploiting its resources and peoples to its own advan¬ 
tage. As its outword glory increases, however, its inward 
disintegration proceeds. At the critical moment in Roman 
history there appeared Jesus and the Christians, who brought 
to the perishing world a new i^ource of life wh-icb preserved 
its vitality for a period of two thousand years. At the 
critical moment in our not dissimilar ago, there appears Gandhi. 
Does he not also bring witb him a new Wlo oi the spirit, 
and may he not therefore be truly hailed as the savior oi 

world. 

It is thus that I would speak of the nni\orsal significance 
of Mahatma Gandhi and his work in India. I'lie j^arallel with 
Jesus constantly presents itself. The Na/arene was a divine 
personality ; ho taught the law of Love, and laid dow^n a 
programme of Non-r(*sistance for its fulfilment : he sought to 
t-.^tahlisb the Kingdom of Heaven on Karth by dethroning 
Mammon in favour of God. So also with (bindhi ' This In¬ 
dian is a saint in his personal life ; he teaches the law of Love, 
and N )u resistance as its practice ; and ho seeks the establish¬ 
ment of a new social order which shall ]>e a Kingdom of the 
Spirit. If I bclicNcd in the second coming, as 1 do not, 1 should 
dare to assert that (Lindhi w’as Jesus come back to Kirth. But 
if “the second coining” has no historical validity, it has at 
least poetical significance : and in this sense,, can we not speak 
of Gandhi as iiidecfl the Christ ! In a little book cilled “The 
Scourge of Christ.” sent me by the author, l^uil Richard, from 
the foot of the Himalaya mountains, >vhere he lives. 1 find two 
remarkable sentences— 

“If Christ came again would ho not choose again to be a 
son of an enslaved people rather than a citizen of the Empire ? 

“The Christ if he comes will not bo of the white race as 
the colored people could not put their faith in him.^’ 

Is not this the prophecy of Gandhi ? Does not this prove 
him to be the Christ of our age ? To-day, as in the olden time, 
it is no longer a question as to whether Christ is here or not. 
It is a (juestiori only of who will recognise and follow him. 



“Pussyfoot” Johnson on Gandhi 

Mr. W. E. Johnson, '‘Pussyfoot*^ Johnson, the great 
American anti-drink * ampaigner, who toured in India last 
year summer, contributed the following article to the 
‘ Christian Herald’' of New York in October last. 

• • 

• '1 h('rc 5 is a man, sent ot God, who is oallerl (ho Mahatma 

(hiiullu. He oomos to the surface out ot that grrat sea of 
liumau that com\K)se the hm\ure of India, one tilth 

ol the \u‘Oi>le in all the v>orl(l. As this is wntlrn, in Octufau', 
he js going ahou( with no olothiiig except a home-s)nm cloth 
wound luoiind the lower iKirl (d his }>ody and purtly eovcnni' 
his legs li ail lh(‘ Jndian pcu})Je had only this ijjneh ior 
each, there would bo none loit, and it would l,o “htealing” 
ior him to lake more than bis share. Ho rid(‘s third class 
111 the railway carriage set apart for coolies and eats the luod 
oij wliiidi the meanest oi human lieings exist, 

Mueli IS said regal ding this man to his disad vantage 
His name is an.iHiema lo many ur(id«‘d lo tlm existing indiu’ 
ol things—♦‘>poeiJvlI> aleoholie. ’hint'^. 1'huse who allaeli 
hnn and iIkuc are many ^uch, nev (ir al (ark his sineeriiy, 
ills ijiai’i'Mri' or Ills alnlitv- To ihoui, he is <»l iheiitul 
hecaiisi* he at larks British ruin in his country. And yet, 
alter all has bemi said that can he said against him, tins fai't 
remains silhouetted against the sky—in two years, hy sure 
pnvoiial iiillueiice, he has caused a greater diminution oi the 
use of intoxicating li(iuors than has been accomplished hy 
any other in the history ot the world during his lifetime. 

'Fhe excise year in all British India ends in April. 'J'he 
derrca'^c* in Injuor revenues has hecomo so enormous as to 
throw into a panic alcoholic officials who seem to think that 
the lirpior trafhc must continue so as to provide revenue for 
the Government, and provide farJlities for the thirsty to get 
t heir supplies of intoxicants. 

1 have been all over India and have discussed the subject 
with many of the excise ministers and with scores of excise 
oliicials. They all tell the same story—the story of an aston- 

14 
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ishinf; (Iccreaso in tho consumption of drink and of the frightful 
inroads that this decrease is making on the excise revenues. 
In the district of Nollore, Madras Presidency, tho excise 
revenues last year amounted to 168,000 rupees. This year, 
it is oflicially estimated at 228 rupees. Scarcely a district 
in all India fails to show a heavy decrease. 

Tho only district that I have l)ccn able to learn of where 
there has been no decrease is in tho Malabar district, 
nf Madras w'hero martial law prevails and where tho trouble¬ 
some “non-co-operators'' are not allowed. The' best infor¬ 
mation that 1 can obtain from a inultitudo of official sources 
is that if tho present conditions exist until April, the close 
of the exci.se year, fully one half of tho entire liipior revenue 
of India will bo wiped out. Ifundrods of villages have gone 
dry, and hundicds more are practically dry, through tho sup¬ 
remo moral inlluonco of this half-naked man. 

Scores of liquor contractors have boon ruined and mo^^t 
of those remaining are on tho brink of ruin. For these liquor 
sljops are licensed to tho highest bidder ai:d tho annual license 
ices for selling alone usually run from five to ton thousand 
dollars in American money. Tho licpior shopkeepers must, 
therefore, sell enormous (piantitios in order to pay for their 
li»iuors and tho government exactions. And the government 
ruthlessly holds each of them to his liargain. 

1 have visited dozens of liquor shops in many parts of 
Die country where the dealers ruefully told mo that they 
h.id h;id only one or two customers during the day. When 
I a.do'd why, they invariably replied, “Mr. Gandhi has told 
llin I'^'Oplo not to drink anymore.” At Cuttack, I visited 
1 luMiistrict jail and was surprised to find it inconvonioi.ee 
!i!id s.initation tho otiual of tho best of American jail.s. It 
(• in accommodate 400 prig^oners and was u.sually well up to 
IIS capacity. But tho jailor told mo that during the late 
mniithfi, the number of pri.sonors had been dwindling until only 
1 :’.S remained, tbi my asking tho cause, he replied: “it 
ns because of Mr. Gandhi's non-co-operation movement.” 

Young Gandhi 

Who is this mighty man who has wrought such things ? 
Muliandas Karamchaiid Gan<iin was born not far fmm his 
home. Aluncdabatl, on Octolier 2, iStd). The term 
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“raahatma*' literally moans ‘^roat sour' and nothing: more. 
A inabatma is not a god, but an object of groat roveroneo. 
Ho was born of wealthy, devout parents in the heart of that 
part of T?idia where religious ideas aro carried to th(' exlrr- 
nio, and where thoro is such a great horror of taking life of 
any sort that many i)Ooplo, after sundown, wear clothes o\(u* 
thoir mouths so that they will not inadvcrto?itly swallow 
living irisocts. A philosopher of that section solemnly ex 
plained to me how lofty was tho s]urit of a man who would 
lio jn bod and Allow tho bugs full play over his body and liow 
the very highest sacritico known was for a man (hdiherntdy 
to permit a tigor to eat him alive, and thus enjoy itself. One 
of tho high otlioials of Ahmodabad told mo of the lvouM<\s 
that they had had in destroying mad dogs, as killing oi 011(5 
when known would cause a riot. 

Young Gandhi was in constant rebellion against- restraint, 
and often would eat tho forbidden meat in secret, much 
as tho American boy smokes cigarettes behind the barn. 
He was given permission by his mother to go to col)(ige at 
London on condition that ho go with her to the prie.st and 
take three vows—one not to drink, one not to eat moat, 
and one to be chaste. And in London ho lived as fa.st a 
life as ])ossil)lo, k<'eping within his vows. And ho rjiinn 
l>.ick to India to practise law in Ikmihay. 

An important piece of litigation sent him to Sonih 
A frier, whore he was rofinsed pormi'^sion to ])racti^e nmho* 
his London degree because he was a “nigg(‘r ” 1'hen and 
there began Mr. Gandhi’s l *ng struggle lor tlio rigids of his 
race wiiich has ]) 0 (^ome a par*! of the history of Soid.h Afr/ca, 
and in which Gandhi was frequently hxdvod in jail for mordhs 
at a time. But he won. And books of entrancing int.orest 
have been written to tell tho story. 

It was during this period of his life that he oamo umler 
the iidluonce of the Sermon on the Mount, the writings of 
Tolstoi, and the Bhagavat Gita, which mould(Hj his futuio 
life and made him probably tho greatest man of the 
ago. It was the lofty ethics of the Sermon that was the 
dominant factor in making tho man what he is. Gut of 
this came his Satyagraha (aggressive following of truth) 
movomout which developed into tho non-co operation project 
that is ijgw the concern of the whole British Empire. And 
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ill Ibo <|uc^,t of truUi, Oaiidhi thinks and aids in straight lines, 
lie follow.*' the lead to the end. 

I'ntil two year.s after the Great War, Mr. Gandhi was 
a.*, loyal to the British (h’own as the mo.st ineorrigihle of the 
King’s English born .‘•ulijects. IIo served in the Boer war, 
was once invalided and mentioned in desjiatches. The outbreak 
of the hluronean war found him jji London. There he at once 
oriani/od ‘JfiO Indian stmlerits in luiglish universities into a 
volunt(M»r corps who wanted to s^rve wholly without' pay. 
lie returned to India becau.se of ill-hcalth and r-ocoverod. 

Recruiting Movement 

In a critical moment, in 1918, in re.sponso to the ap]»eal 
(d Premier Gavid liloyd George for a million Indian recruits, 
Gamllii tlircw himself into the recruiting movemmil with 
such energy that the ([uota of recruits called for in nine months 
was aecomjilishod in .seven months. Then the armistice put 
a stop to the proceedings. During this ])oriod, Gandhi 
oppo.sial IiidiaiJ ob.iei'tions to numerous humiliating army 
di.scriminatioiis against Indian soldiers, and succeeded in 
deleatiiig a proiiosal in the National Indian Congrcs.s Com* 
nut ti'c to exhort a promise from Downing Street that, after 
the war, India should lie granted Dominion Home l^ule. 

During the war, the Viceroy's council enacted the 
“Defom’c of India Act’’, inodellcd after the British Defence 
of Ili(' Realm Act, under which most of the liberties held 
d»*ar b\ Bntihb subjects generally wore suspended. This 
o^tcn^iblv dohigned against the King’s enemies, was 
nsf'd so diligently by British otlicials in India against various 
iiilcrird political movements (h.it India liecame aroused against 
il. L\«mi loyal a suliject as Mrs. Annie Besant wa.s 
intornod for throe months undor this Act by Madras otlicials 
M bo did not agree with hoj; in internal politics which had 
nothing to do with the war. After the war was ended, 
tln’ oo c.allcd Rowlatt Act was passed, continuing the trouble* 
‘'omo roiu'cs-ivc act for throe years, and the Viceroy tried to 
get the hated law continued permanently. This act set 
India afire, led to the “Punjab massacre.^^,” and (Tandhi 
went out on bis campaign of pa&.sivo resistance. 

Being a good strategist, Mr. Gandhi naturally attacked 
the British Indian Government in its most vulnerable spot— 
the liquor trathc. The British did not introduce liquor into 
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India. Tin' li<|Uor ^va^^ there always in more or loss sprc.ial 
;in<i (’(MV nionial rnstonis. What the British did was (<» or- 
^'anizr ami romniPTtaali/.t' iho drinlv IratTn' into a. bnsiimss 
for indi\i<iiial profit and for ro\(‘nuo. Umler the theory 
of “a miTiiniutn of ('on'-imiption and a niaxinnini of reveiim*. ’ 
tlio Irallie was (jr^’ani/ed and ^^rew until it reached liu^e 
pro])ortions For that, the Ihatisli nmsf st.and con\i»'trd 
]»V friend arni foe alike Mr. (hindhi simply luiiiK np tine, 
])iee(^ of dirty linen so that all the world could see. Me 
]daee,d tlie.dionaml fortlu' prohihition of Iho li(|Uor as the 
nu’ner stone (jf Ins political structure, a dcnnand which stirred 
the natiUMl anibitKjiis of tho Indian peo]»Io to the. iit f(U’luott. 

Picketing Drink Shops 

Idm storm eontrc of tlui prohihition propaganda eenlerml 
arouinl the ]>raoti(M> f)f “ptek(‘ting^’ the drink shops hv non 
coopciatioii hosts. Conipann'S of nuni would ho stalionod 
‘ round Iho diink shops to plead nith tho jamplo to lou'p (,nt 
<ind to leave drink alone. Tim plan sj>ri5ad all over India. 

It had its grolcs<iue features, as vhcii (hnout non eo- 
ope.rators would fall on llieir knees and implore iho thirsty 
to kce|> out of the drink shops. In many cases, “owcopers'', 
“iintoucliablos and tho lowest caste.s would ho cnijiloyed 
s wq'th curious results. The sight of an “un¬ 

touchable’’ on his knees before a }>rond, high caste aristocrat, 
bosooebing him to behave himself and leave drink alone, had 
about the same efFect as that which would be produced 
by ail ignorant Kentucky on his knees before a haughty 
Kentucky Colonel pleading with him to ho decent and to leave 
mint julep alone. Tho high caste man could not kick tho 
“untouchable” into tho gutter because thereby ho would conta¬ 
minate himself. And so he had to stay away in order to save 
his “honor.” 

At Lucknow, a Nawah, a Moslem, had taken to drink 
against tho i»recepts of his religion. So the whole menial staT 
of scrvuits waited on him, bowed their beads to tho floor, and 
notified him that they could not serve him any more unless 
be quit the drink, and also notified him that their castes had 
decided that he conld have no more servants unless he cut out 
the booze. The horrified Nawah saw no alternative excci)t to 
kvA his Ok^n icud and carry out his ow^u slops. He climbed 
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on tho water wagon. The country well filled with stories 
of such absurdities, and the most absurd thing about them is 
that they wore astonishingly effective. 

On Strictly Peaceful Lines.'* 

On tho whole, the picketing has been carried on along 
strictly peaceful linos according to the Mahatmi's wishes Hut 
in a few cases the ])iokets becjimo over enthusiastic and would 
drag custoniors away froui the drink shops by force. In some 
jdaces, the violators of caste rules against drink wore half- 
shaven and some were escorted through the strefefs wilh old 
boots hung about their necks—tho most deadly humiliation 
IJossible to imagine. This would lead to rioting, tho interven¬ 
tion of the iiolice and a government order to sto]) ])icketing in 
that locality. In some places, the local gover/iment oilicials and 
police would themselves stir uj) a row in order to provide an 
excuse to stop the picketing. This sort of thiiig attracts undue 
attenlioii for (he reason that it is the exceptional rows that are 
aired in the newspapers and not the usual peaceful picketing. 

In tho various provincial legislatures tho admirers of Mr. 
Gandhi have struck again and again with proposed bills for 
local oi)lioin'or for complete prohibition. In each case, such a 
proposal has been met with the solid op\K)sition of the British 
members and Uie solid support of tbo Indian members, except in 
three or four cases, where the Indian mcml)or liaijpeiied to ])o 
also a member of the govornmont itself. This i^olicy lias given 
the Gandhi ]>eople the chance to claim that tho li([uor trallie is 
being r/mbled down the throats of the Indian pcoi)lo against 
their wi.^ihos, Tlio British section reports that (he Indian 
people really don’t want prohibition and are pushing the matter 
in order to embarass the Brifi.^h administration and raise 
taxes. BiU tho Indian people who pay tho taxes practically 
lUianiinonsJy vote for ju’ohibif/qji /ust the same. 

While a very biunll ihinuniy of British people are said to 
bo willing to grant the prohibition demanded ])y tho i)Oople, 
not a single British luembor of any of the legislatures has been 
found who would not \olo for such a measure or even for 
local o])tioii. 

Ma/iy city councils have passed resolutions appealing to 
tho British authoritio.s to close tho drink shops in their cities 
but none of those have been acceded to, though in a few oases 
certain shops have been closed and in a few instances some of 
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them have been removed to positions just outside the city limits. 
The British ollicials p;encrally have wrought against any such 
moves. In one ca^^e, a prohibition resolution was defeated by 
the British Health Ollicer, udio declared that, it was necessary 
for the people to drink in order to lu-csorve their health. In 
many cases, wlu're the li({uor shop contractors had refused to 
bid and thus renew tluiir privileges, political and other press¬ 
ure has been Iwought upon eontrators to bid and thus contirmo 
the drink tratiic. 

, dust jffllw my vi.sit to Waltair (Vizagapalam), the British 
l)ei>uty Commissioner sent out an astonisliing letter to the 
Presidciit oi a District Board, in winch ho said : — 

“Owing to the lion-co operation movement, it has been 
found very ditUcult to soil tod<ly shops. The non-co-operators 
have boon preaching to tho tree owners iiot to lease their trees 
to toddy rciitors. Tliis makes tho working of toddy shoi>s 
more difficult. Tho only course to coml)at this movomont is 
for Government to render all possible and legitimate help to 
shop-keepers by leasing all trees under government control. 
As the circumstances now prevailing are oxce]dional, I request 
that you will bo good enough to withdraw all restrictions relat¬ 
ing to the leasing of trees umler your control as a special case 
and thus to ease tho situation to some extent.” 

Exc'se Liquor Question. 

The “Reform Act” which was passed by tho British 
Parliament, late in 1919, transferred the excise li(jUor question 
to tho Indian peo])lo subject to certain conditions which make 
it difficult for tho Indian provincial government to fully 
abolish the tiaffic. British otlicialdom in India, instead of 
CO operating with tho Indians to enable them to obtain freerlom 
from the drink traflic, is pinning nil possible obstacles i/j the 
way of the nnti-diink natioutd nspirniions. This policy natu¬ 
rally further inflames tho Indian mind and adds fuel to tho 
non-co operation movement, of which Mr. Gandhi is (piito 
(juick to take advantage. 

To all save the hopeless reactionary, it is plain that, 
after centuries of wandering the Indian people are about to 
shake off the oppr6).ssion of the drijik traffic under the leader¬ 
ship of this Master mind. Tho power of public opinio?i is 
reaching such volume that nothing can long stand in its way. 



Dr. W. Walsh on Gandhi 

As an Angel of a New Annunciation 

Before a large audier ce in Steinway Hall, London, 
Dr. Walter Walsh delivered the following impressive 
lef ture which was listened to in rapt attentior.* 

'i’ho lit t of Mr (3 H. Shnw asf^niTs ns tli'it 

prison is a tivilnro. Now, il prison liio fnils to n*lorn) :i criiiii- 
nal, how nnti'h rnoiv must il fail to suhflno rho spirit (;1 (iis- 
atlootion in Mahatma fiandhi condeinntal for six year's lo an 
Indian jail ^ 1 kinov not what' is tlia- way of life in an Iinliun 

]M‘iM)n, l)ut if we think ot those (‘>0 Moj>lahs surfocattnl in 
transit tliu other wotd<, wo slid) eonejndn that tho eonditiona 
ai(‘ not those of a sanatorium. And the prisons uiusl he 
cranntKMl to stilling I'oint, judging from the orgies of inearcor* 
Mion prevailing from the Hnmdaya« to (hip.* Comorin, i he 
ui-liiM.'' ranging ovm d! .ig<s ukI eonditions. from \e(eran 
naiion.ilisis to high bred ladies, yontldnl 'l('\otee- little imnv 
ill.Ill eliihiren, and t hci other dav, tJandlii’'* like minded “on 
I’In' ej'ie ol a .\r\v India is Ixung wntimi heiore oni eyes 

\mieie\<i .* u.an tome., linir . uOn .'s i’e\olnt ion, taid 
knieihon in h is memor ilile Di\iiiiiy Sc Address. Let Us 

see what kind ol a mm is this Candhi, wliom the hi'itish 
t io\eriiment eonsigns to the same, fate !m its forgers, ihieaes, 
Mild \N lie h.- iters. I colleel nl rii} infornri'ion from a gn-it 
m my different '^'ourees Inclian and ]^]nrop(‘an, iniiihm f)f 
tinths, lies :i!,d il ilhtruihs^- 'onn)ared and (‘dited them for 
pre.cuM- g \nu with a siaGnuent tiiat is as m‘ark> true as my 
In st judgment e.in make it. 

If we were lo ^eleet tiiree of the mo^t illnstrions names 
(»f Ii\ing men, we migiit ehoose in scieiiec‘, Professor Bo^o of 
(hdentia: in literatiiri' P ihiudranat h d'agore ; an,d Mahatma 
Cimdhi ii: the sphere of artion—all three bu’iig Indians I'he 
named I take to be one of those creative geniuses who 
appear at long inter\als lo build up new dispensations just 
when the old aro crumbling. The man comes, and revolution 
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is ori his hnols, Wliilnrui a/^roos with Emorson—Prodnoo 
grflat p^^rsorip ; tho rost follows. In India tho rost is folIowiiiK 
with groat rapidity. 'I'o stimulato tho revolution notliing 
was wanlijig hut govormental ropressioF), and this our ropnv 
sontafives are olFootively providing. It may be true that as 
governors they can do nothing else. Tho question, in that 
case, is whether they ought not to desist from the attenipt 
to govern a country against its will. 

• • The Indian Ideal Made Visible 

• ^ 

In thrusting tho high-minded reformer behind prison 
bars, the (lovernmont is hoping to constrain the best- spirit 
of the Ki^t; luit whilo they may restrain its physical 
embodiment in the leader, (hoy cannot con tine the .spirit 
itself whi(!h is end)odied in an entire people. Mahatma 
(bindhi is popularly regarded as a divine being, which for 
us means that ho is tho Indian ideal made vi.siblo to the 
common mm. I cannot recall any character in history 
who appears to have been more self-loss, more modestly 
consecrated, or to have olForod a purer sacrifice to humanity, 
hike all tho groat saints, tho Mahatma is filled with a sense 
of his own unworthiness, and whilo unbarring a soul of extra¬ 
ordinary purity and holiness laments his own imperfections 
and de(‘laros that ho can survive only through his great hoj»e 
of IIKlia^s redemption. His heart is in tune with tho infinite, 
and he fears nothing that man can do him. Tho only thing 
he fears is that- India, through tho martyrdoms that lie before 
her, instead of holding fast to the ideal of sacrifice and non 
violence, may accoiit the doctrine of tho sword ; in which 
case his life as an Indian would be finished and he would 
retire to tho jungles of Hindustan to end his days in fasting, 
penance, and prayer for his own and his country's un worthi¬ 
ness. Against a soul like this, tho Principalities, Powers and 
Empires of the world war in vain. 

Impounding Progress Itself 

Accepting this hero saint as the embodiment of tho 
spirit of progress and reform, his imprisonment signifies tho 
impouiiding of Progress and Reform themselves at the hands 
of British officialdom; no new thing these late years. He 

14(a) 
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(Icclaros that ho is sustained by tho hope of diminishing the 
misery of India's suffering dumb millions. Do not imagine 
that tho reformation on foot in India is tho creation of this 
one man. Far from it. Like a cleansing wave it has been 
swooping over that vast peniiisula, bringing to light now 
loyalties and ideals, as the movement to suppress the drink 
Iratlic, to abolish caste in its lowest form as it affects those 
known as “untouchables”, to socuro economic freedom by Iho 
spinning wheel, to heal the feud between Hindus and Muslims, 
and above all, as the synthesis of tho whole, to ac'cdmplish this 
by tho pure methods of non-violence. If this reformation can 
1)0 carried through, its effect upon human destiny will exceed 
that of tho German Reformation under Martin Luther, in as 
much as its spirit is incomparably finer, its outlook far wider 
and more human, and it starts from a higher state of human 
development. Over all tho oloments which might mis shape 
themselves into a cauldron of furious war rises tho clear 
figure of Mahatma Gandhi, like the angel of a new annun¬ 
ciation, applying to now conditions India's (and the world's) 
old gosiiel of peace and good-will; tho spiritual faith that 
tlio only way to self-realisation and moral freedom for na¬ 
tions, as for individuals, is through non-rcsistance to tho 
uttermost limit. With contemporary influonco probably 
greater than has ever emanated from any previous reformer, 
ho is standing against tho embattled powers of empire ami 
militarism,—not for India's rights alone, but for tho rights 
of man ; tho right to freedom, self-expression, self-determina¬ 
tion, liberty of speech and of pul)lic assembly, public trials, 
justice in public administration and tho shaping of moral 
ideals. For all those lovely things, against such fearful odds, 
this intrepid saint advance without sword or shield, with 
nothing but tho word of truti in his mouth, and tho immense 
influonco of a consecratod personality which St. Francis of 
Assisi might have envied. The situation is unparalleled not 
in its essential nature perhaps, but in its magnitude. The 
advance of David against Goliath is only a feeble parable of 
the situation. 1 see that this is the world's affair; not merely 
India's. It may be that the world's freedom is to be won on 
tho plains of India, not merely its freedom from military 
oppros'^ors, but—what is more important—freedom from its 
own evil o])sessions, 
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Mahatmaji’s Trial* 

For a verbatim account ofitrandhi's trial, dofoiico and 
condemnation, 1 bad to turn to a foreign paper, from which I 
learned that, with the utmost gentleness, the accused had 
acknowledged disalFection towards—that is, want of love for, 
—British government over India, admitting, as being himself a 
lawyer, that his judge could do no other than give adverse judg 
ment. I am equally bound to say that the judge vied vnth the 
accused in respectful demeanour, and performed what ho 
thought to^ be his duty in a manner which was manifestly 
sorrowful. One is resistlcssly drawn back 2,000 years for a 
similar scene. Then, too, the Roman Pilate was remorseful 
and would willingly have washed his hands off the whole busi¬ 
ness. Both Jew and Indian were impeached for the same 
crime. Listen.—“Then they took Jesus and led him to Pilate. 
And they began to accuse him saying, we found this fellow 
l)erverting the nation and forbidding to give tribute to Ciosar. 

.And they were the more fierce, saying : lie stirreth uj) 

the pooplo.^^ This parallel is either the iustification of Gandhi 
or the condemnation of Jesus. 1 challenge the law«givors ot 
Christendom to gainsay. 

The Evangelist of a Higher Life. 

As with the Nazareiie again, so with the Indian, lioth 
being spiritual leaders were insensilily sucked into the male¬ 
volent atmospliero of ])olilics ; for, as I liavo often told you, 
the imrcr a religion i-s the more destructive it ultimately is to 
tyrannies. Tyrants know that very well, and cannot rest till 
they get tlie religious reformer o])en a cross, or safe behind the 
bars oi an iron cage. As it w^as to Je-su.-, to Gandhi, polili('s 
is more than the mere game it seems to the luofessional states¬ 
man, being valued as an instrument ol s\)iritual renovation, 
facilitating the removal of o]>stacles to moral regeneration and 
to the dovelopinont of domestic virtues, lie aims at purifying 
the public life of his })copIe ; and while even in his iulluence 
on political events he immeasurably uutsoars and will immortally 
sur\ive the politicians who are matobing themselves against 
him, ho is ebsciitially the evangelist of a higher life. We would 
jiot dream of classing him with fighting patriots like Spartacus 
or Oliver Cromwell, any more than we would class General 
Booth with General Foch. llis message is gospel, not policy. 
Jiveir his method uf non-co operation ia advanced as a means of 
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sclf-fliscipline, tho path of sacrifice by which Indian life is to 
receive its highest fulfilment# Nay, beyond that, ho perceives 
f lic radiant possibility of radically improving human life in the 
M ass and is tho enemy of Western civilisation only so far as 
it seems to him injurious to the moral nature of man. 

Not a Wilful Rebel. 

8o, then, wo clear Mahatma Gandhi of tho last suspicion 
oi being a more destructive fanatic, or oven a wilful rebel. 
Neither destruction, rebellion, nor fanaticism, ))os?csses his 
clear soul. Tho spectacle of India’s domoralisatio\i 'has turned 
him from a friend into an implacable, oven if pacific, foe of 
W(3storn civilisation. Specially, ho deplores the slavish des¬ 
cent into insincerity that never fails to bo developed in a 
subject race by the necessity of propitialing the foreign con- 
(juoror. It is not his physical prowess that makes him furmid' 
al)lo. That ascetic form—he weighs about a hundred pounds, 
the weight of a girl just entering on her teens—would seem 
nut of place as a leader of warriors. Neither is it his intellect 
that makes him the revered inspirer of India’s millioiip — 
I should say that tho leaders of the Russian revolution excel 
him ill ]mro brain-force as much as they fall ])Cijeath him in 
moral influence. Nor is it his oratory tliat inflames his follow- 
('-rs to heroic action—for his speech is calm, tem]>crate, reasoii- 
alilo, addressed to tho conscience and the liighor nature, 
ai)i)ealing over and ever for sacrifice, not for compiest ; for 
.sulfcring, not for victory. Truly tho strangest revolutionary 
that over lived ! What is the secret It is to bo found in 
Mm perfect ]mrity of his motives, the sincerity of his character, 
Iii-s boundless compassion, that limitless self-renunciation 
which is the test of Indian divinity, tho love which includes 
all and stoops to embrace tho lowest. Turning aside from 
the pathway of professional ^advancement and ailluoncc, he 
went down to the very abyss of Indian misci^, where swelter¬ 
ed the “untouchables,’’ stripped himself of early possessions, 
and gave himself as a living sacrifice for liumaiiify. These 
are tho kind of men India makes its gods ; while tho West 
bows before tho golden calf, tho scoptre or tho sword. 

India Wants Self-determination. 

Let me here ])resent a brief ‘nummary ol the grievances 
uhich have created this unique movement for redross on the 
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])ait of onc-fiftli of the world^s ])oi)ulaiion. Fuiidaniontal is 
the fact of Britaiii’s conquest of India by armed force, and 
her continued exploitation by the same means. Foreign do¬ 
mination is supposed to 1)0 contrary to the modern spirit, 
which assorts the right of self determination, subject only to 
the general will as expressed in a true League or Federation 
of Peoples. Further, decade after decade the conqueror con¬ 
tinues, to promise Self-Government always however, poslpon- 
iFig it to some future time, forgetting that no nation is good 
enough to go^vern atjother without its consent. More recently 
Hie contiiiuaiice of the war against Turkey has created indig¬ 
nant resentment, still further inflamed by the terms of the 
'I'reaty of Sevres in admitted violation of pledges given by the 
Brirish Prime Minister. The jealous discrimination against 
Indians in Kenya Colony, Fast Africa, has added fuel to the 
tiro. The truth is that, throughout the West, the doctrine 
of White, or Anglo Saxon domination has become a kind of 
religion, ignoring the intollectnal oxccllcrce of a people whose 
students can hold u]) their heads among the best when it 
comos to IJjiiver.sily Examinations. The sins of Empire are 
notorious, and cry to heaven for oxi)iaiion, the British Emi)ire 
being no expiation, though proba})ly no greater sinner than 
the rest. Hero is a brief cutting from lieutcu* which shows 
how ]Cmi)ircs govern • ‘‘The air operations against the 
dalalkil tribe have been most successful. Sixteen aeroplanes 
bombed and machine-gunned the tribe, who lost heavily in 
men and cattle.’’ (The Press Agency makes no mention of 
women and children, though we know very well that falling 
liombs do not dis(-riniinato.) “The aeroplanes returned to the 
base practically unscathed.” To this, add ijover-changing 
conditions of indj^trial exploitation, social discrimination, 
])olitical disability, famine, frightful penury, the insolent 
a'^isertiveness of many (not by any moans of all) of the oHicial 
classes and their woiiion over natives more refined and cultured 
than themselves—and we can understand how Tagore flung 
))ack to Britain’s King the title ho had in an ujiguarded hour 
accepted. At the present moment, free Press, free speech, 
and free assembly are suppressed while the leaders are crowded 
into jail : a condition of things than which none could offer 
gvoaier facilities fur mob violom e, easily sui)prossed by the 
dominant pouer, ’bus discrediting Gandhi, and giving excuse 
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for yet further sui)i)ression of liberty. Can this be the uicaii 
game our reprosetatives are playing in India? 

Unhappily, Indians have lost faith in British liberalism, 
since Lord Morloy and the partition of Bengal : and because 
even now Liberal pai)ers write a great deal of cant about our 
responsibilities for the people of India, and about taking up 
the white man's burden. Yes, 

Take up the white man's burden, 

And if you write in veise. 

Flatter your nation's vices ■* 

And strive to make them worse. 

Then learn that if with pious words 
You ornament each ])hrase, 

In a world of canting hypocrites 
This kind of business pays. 

Ernesi Cuosry. 

Moral Militancy VS. Military Militancy. 

The demand of India has hitherto been for self gov oni- 
rnent within the Empire, but oven British iieoplo are )»egirul¬ 
ing to ask whether the goal of Indian freedom does not lie 
beyond. 

Ijoaving that, however, 1 bosteii to desoribo the moans 
adoiited by India and her leader to remove tlie grievances 
indicated. Tiie principal means involve nothing move alarm¬ 
ing than those adopted by Buddha, Lao-Tse, Jesus, Tolstoy, 
by bluakei's, Dukhoburs and many others, namely, pessivo 
resistanoe, for which another name given by Thureau is civil 
diso])edionc(5. l^ven when shot down in hundreds, the natives 
are instructed to make no return in kind. Their sublime aim 
is to defeat tyranny by tbo ])Owor of love. This is not to ho 
reg.irded as a state of quicse^iiceand worm-hke submission, but 
as a supeib assertion of the human spirit against lirute force. 
It is Gandhi’s moral militancy against Empire's military 
militancy. The issue is not uncertain. 

Non-violence represents the true bjurii uf the East. Clear, 
calm, and believing are the accents in which Gandhi exhorts his 
follow ers, not to violence, but to sacrifice. For them, lie says, the 
Jehad, or Holy War, is immoral, but also impossible ; and in¬ 
deed impossible for any. lie exhe-rts India to practise non-vio- 
eiico, net because she is w’eak, but ]/recisely because slie is 
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strong ; strong to endure, to suffer and to overeome. ITe believes 
in loving his enemies, in being killed vvithoui killing, in going 
to jail without anger, ]>ocause he believes in God and Ilis 
righteousness, as he puts it. Non njsistanco is absolutely 
essential, he cries. If they resort to violence, all will bo lost, 
because India will have lost her soul. He makes no demand 
for the punishment of General Dyer because of the massacre 
of Amritsar, or the degradations ho inflicted on native popu¬ 
lations. Wo must love our enemies, he cries again. When 
l^hc faith ^rtd courage of some of his followers break down so 
that they resort to violent methods the leader blames his own 
unworthiness, and resoits to fasting, penance and prayer. 
When a follower sins, the leader fasts! Was such a thing 
ever scon in this world before? Is not the Kingdom of 
Heaven at hand ^ Yes, is it not oven among us, in India, at 
least! This mode of action is greater than that adopted by 
the giant 'Jolstoy, who confined himself to mere pen-work, 
and by i)ractising as an individual. But here is a no?)*resis- 
taut who proposes to apply his doctrine to 300 millions of 
people, thus creating a mighty national revolution by means 
of a spiritual one and establishing the most glorious political 
precedent in the history of peoi)lcs. 

Let it bo admitted that there has been some violence and 
there may bo more. But who is responsible ? Is a peace 
advocate to bo accused of creating violeiice because a rowdy 
breaks his head. Must we not strive to right the wrongs 
of the world till all the wrong doors are willing to atone ? It 
is true that the spoilers who have scoured the wealth and 
snatched the power of the world turn upon the outraged lowly 
when they cry for justice, and put them to death or clap them 
into prison : but are wo to hold their victims responsible. 
And if, goaded on l)y misery, .some of the wronged ones 
.snatch carnal weapons to assert the claims, shall not respon¬ 
sibility be on the heads of those who have coveted and 
defrauded, who have refused to make restitution, or to 
surrender the spoil or to recognise the rights of those they 
have injured ? Is wrong for ever to bo permitted a!i unchal¬ 
lenged supremacy? Must no Jesus invoke Justice for the 
poor, lest some headstrong Peter snatch a futile sword to assert 
their claims ? That is strange doctrine indeed, and would 
moan the end of all progress, nay the end of virtue itself, 
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For the Enfranchisement of the Soul 

Especially is this Hocirino of moral siipincness scon to be 
illogical aiifl inhuman when we have regard to the fact that 
usurping powers and politicians often times deliberately pro¬ 
voke mob violence, in order to have excuse for further suppres¬ 
sions and tyrannies. Wo have scfui the defiial of Gladstonian 
Self-government load to Sinn Eein in Ireland ; and it would 
almost seem as if Siiui Eoinism is bcniig fosiered in India ; 
not ])y those who wish to see India free, but by those who 
would bind her in heavier chains. 

The ])ositivo side of non violence is Non co operation, 
foolishly described by igfiorant journalists as a b()yeott, a 
boycott of Hritish goods. Non co-oporation is not a policy 
of negation, but is a very positive assertion of nationality—of 
nationality so pronounced that it refuses to co-operate with a 
foreign invader. During the war, 1 was fre(jueiitly asked what I 
would do if the Kais?r come to reside in Bucl:ingham Palace 
and his ministers legislated at Westminister, and my reply was 
practically that which India is now giving to the British 
Government. Is there anything remarkal>lo in a man refusing 
to co-operate with a foreign invader in the administration of 
country^ It is no more than was asserted by the American 
colonists when, at the Boston tea parly, they flung British 
tea into Boston harbour. It seems to mo most natural thing 
in the world ; and for high-spirited people, the most proper. 
To decline all the usurper's titles, honours and decorations ; 
to accept no salaried jiost either as clerk, policeman or soldier, 
as magistrate, Judge, barrister, or what you ])lease ; to dove 
lop liome industries rather than depotid on imi^ortations, and 
in the last resort to refuse to pay taxes,—all this would 
appear to bo the plainest **Tluty of liberty loving people. At 
any rate, so it seems toGindhi and his non-co-operators. 
The appropriate symbol of the movement is the Charka, the 
Spining-wheel, which they have blazoned on a now flag ; a 
far more hopeful, humane and fraternal symbol than the 
lions, boars, eagles, ferocious beasts most other peoples have 
adopted as their natural emblems. So the spinning-wheel 
hums in a million Indian Homes What music that would have 
been to the ear of John Kuskin who was always telling us we 
must merge our huge factory 'system into some form of home 
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industry. Non-co operation is a colossal effort to got away 
from, to save India from, the benumbing machinery of 
Western civilisation, from the hideous factory system, from a 
landless proletariat, from whatever is foreign to tho genius 
of the Indian people. It is a demand to bo left free to deve¬ 
lop Indian civilisation on its own linos, on lines natural to 
Indian temperament and conditions ; of which surely the 
people of the country are tho best judges. They are resolved 
to bo masters, not so much in their own house, as of their 
own houso, ^asof thoir own souls. With Al)raham Lincoln, 
tlioy would repeat “This country, with its institutions, belongs 
to the people who inhabit it. Whenever they shall grow 
weary of the existing Government, they can exorcise thoir 
constitutional right of amending it, or their revolutionary 
right to dismember or overthrow it.” 

“This is not a proletarian, or an economic, or a labour 
movement or a movement on behalf of any class whatever. 
It is a movement for tho enfranchisement of tho soul—tho 
soul of the individual Indian, and the soul of India as a 
community numbering one-fifth of tho population of tho globe. 
The imprisonment of Gandhi symbolises tho imprisonment of 
India’s soul. This is a spiritual movement rather than a 
political one ; or it is a political movement only in the sense 
that reformed religious principles inevitably assert themselves 
over political expediencies. Spiritual issues are uppermost, 
which makes this an absolutely new thing in the way of 
revolutions. It is a great challenge of faith to the powers 
and principalities of tho world. It seems to me no exaggera¬ 
tion to say that Gandhi's millionfold application of spiritual 
power to public affairs almost creates a new religion. An 
age to come may constitute a trinity of supremo names 
designating those who have enunciated and lived the ultimate 
religion ; the religion of tho soul, the religion of love, mercy, 
forgiveness and peace ;—Gautama, Jesus, Gandhi. 

Why not ? India is one of tho home-lands of ancient 
religion, the mother of the most beautiful of religions ; and, 
to-day, a new epiphany of human nature is due, a now 
demonstration of man’s possibilities and divine capacities, 
and this, perchance, is given us in the character and mission 
of Mahatma Gandhi. Time will tell. Keep an open mind. 
Who knows 1 
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The Gandhi Movement 

The Awakening of India 

BY WILFRED WELLOCK 

Fow ihinfirs in history are comparable to the piosent 
situation in India. An awakening is taking ])/aro in (hat 
vast Oontinent such as mankind witness scaT-ce once in a 
thousand years. The Gandhi Movement is as much an efrer>t 
as a cause of that awakeiiing, being its symbol, and with it, 
the promise of a new civilisation, the emergence of a new 
humanity. So profound is the change in spirit and outlook 
that is being efFected and so rapidly is the transformation 
taking place, that no acquaintance with India dating further 
back than the last half-dozen years or so, would appear to 
bo of much use in estimating the value of the present spiritual 
upheaval. Without doubt India is moved to-day as she has 
not been moved since the decline of her ancient civilisation. 
But what is more significant is that the revolt is giving rise 
to an idealism whose purpose goes much deeper than the 
freeing of India from the political and economic control of 
Britain. That purpose being,'indeed to free India, and perhaps 
the wliole world, from the materialism which threatens Fast 
and West alike. 

The Palestine Parallel 

Current events in India seem irresistibly to carry the 
mind back to Palestine at the time of Christ. In each case 
we have a defenceless peopto" struggling for freedom against 
a colossal Empire of matchless dimensions, naval and military 
power, and wealth. In each case we observe the same ten¬ 
dency to raise the movement for freedom from the particular 
to the universal, to convert the struggle of national liberation 
from a particular tyrant nation or Empire into a titanic con¬ 
flict for world-wide freedom from the growing menace of 
materialism. In each case moreover, a leader comes forth 
who champions the cause of freedom by means of purely 
spiritual weapons, appeals to the conscience alone, and seeks 
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to create a new national or rather international consciousness. 
Thus, Jesus after preaching for a little while alone, called 
and sent out the twelve, afterwards seventy, and thereby 
roused the mind of the entire community to the great alarm 
of the authorities. The spiritual revolution which Christ 
effected was accomplished in three years. The Non-co-opera¬ 
tion Movement in India is only eighteen months old, yet 
already the entire nation has been affected by it, not to 
speak of other nations in the Near and Far East, while its 
leader is irrgaol. 

AVhether this new Movement possesses sustaining power, 
motives and vision sufficient to achieve the ends desired, 
ordy time can say. AVhat must be obvious to any dispassion¬ 
ate observer is, that it is the expression of something more 
than a passing impulse, and that, whether it succeeds or fails 
in its immediate object, India will never again be the sul)- 
niissive India of pre-war days, or the tool and victim of 
British financiers. 

It is necessary, therefore, that wo in Britain at least try 
to understand what is taking ])laco in India. 

Genesis of the new spirit 

I have described the new Movement as an awakening. 
It is nothing less. The agitation out of which it has sprung 
has be^' proceeding for a considerable time. Periodic out¬ 
bursts against the tyranny of British Rule there have always 
boon, but prior to the last two decades or so, there has been 
little or no constructive thought or idealism behind the 
feeling revolt. During the last 20 years however, leaders 
of a quite new type have emerged, men of fine character and 
of considerable constructive ability. According to Gandhi, 
it was after the Partition of Bengal that the new spirit came 
to birth. To quote him. 

“. . . . what you call the real awakening took place after the 
Partition of Bengal. For this we have to be thankful to Lord Curzon. 
At the time of the Partition, the people of Bengal reasoned with Lord 
Curzon, but in the pride of power he disregarded all their prayers. He 
took it for grant<Mi that Indians could only prattle, that they could 
never take any eifectivc steps. He used insulting language, and in the 
teeth of all opposition, partitioned Bengal. That day may be considered 

to be the day of the partition of Butish hlmpire.After the 

Partition, people saw that petition must be backed up by force and 
that tli'^y must be capable of suffering. This new spirit must be cou* 
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sidcrod to hr the cliiul result of the Partition. Tliat Sfdrit was stH‘n in 

the outspokf*!! writings in tlic I’ress.Tlio Svvade&hi Movement 

was inaugiirat(‘d. Peol>lc young and old .... did not fear oven a row, 
or b(‘ing imprisoned .. . . This is something different from mere 

petition.” 

“Lord Ourzon may yet receive a statue as the founder of United 
India.” (Bernard Houghton in “The Revolt of East”) 

Tho revolt against British Rule grew apace after the 
Partition of Bengal. Unity was given to that revolt some time 
later by the National Congress which also became tho medium 
for focussing and developing constructive thought^ ideas con¬ 
cerning policy and aims. Since its inception tho National 
Congress has grown by leaps and bounds, carrying everything 
before it. But during the last eighteen months its growth has 
been phoiiomonal. The cause of this is Gandhi’s Non*co-oper- 
tion Movement which has done more to unite the various races 
and sects of India, as well as to give unity to the movement 
for political freedom, than all the various efforts of the last 
few years pul together. Whether viewed from the standpoint 
of Hindu-Muslim unity, or that of heroic endeavour and 
readiness to sulTer, the effects of Gandhi’s agitation and the 
iiiovoniont for liberation from the domination of British Rule 
and of Western civilisation have been as startling in their 
magnitude as they have been wonderful. 

Gandhi is the author of the Indian Non-co-operation 
Movement. Nevertheless, policies have been advocated during 
the past 15 or 20 years by some of the foremost thinkers in 
India which would ultimately, or so it seems to me, have led 
to tho same result. As early as 1903, Tagore had advocated 
a lino of action which, had it succeeded, would have had the 
olfcct of starving out the British. His idea was for young 
Indians to concentrate on tho villages and, by organis¬ 
ing them on a co-operative^ basis, to reconstruct the social 
and economic life of the country. The political situation 
would then have been in their hands. Also by so doing, he 
hoped that India would prove her worth and thereby secure 
the co-oporation of tho best elements in tho British nation. 
But considering rocoiit history, in Europe as well as in India, 
would she not rather have won the enmity of the worst 
elements ? A regenerated India, on the lines suggested by 
Tagore, would have impbed a regenerated world; and to 
prevent the dawn of such a world nearly all the organised 
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political and financial forces in the earth are to day conspiring. 
It is more than likely, therefore, that had Tagore^s idea been 
acted upon, it would have been sabotaged by the Government 
and would thus have led, sooner or later, to a policy of non- 
cO'Operation, or, lacking a Gandhi, something worse. A few 
excerpts from papers written by Tagore between the years 
1905-1908, dealing with this policy, may not be out of place. 

‘It 18 a trivial matter in the nature of a complaint to be deploring 
the scarcity of water to-day. The root of it is the thing, above all 
things, whicdi should cause us the deepest misgiving—the fact that our 
luind is no loriger in our own social system, that our whole attention is 
directed outwanls.” 

“1 am for courteous, diplomatic relations with the Government, In 
courtesy there is freedom.'’ 

“We are crying our&elves hoarse because what Lord Ripon wanted to 
do, same other Lord took away. Shame on us for attaching such value 
to what others can give and others can take away. It was only our folly 
which led us to call such a thing by the name of Self-government. 

“And yet Sv-lf-governrnent lies at our very door, waiting for us, Ko 
one has tried, nor is it possible for anyone evim if he does try, to deprive 
us of it. We can do everything we like for our villages—for their educa¬ 
tion, their sanitation, the impioveirent of their communications—if only 
we made up our minds to set to work, if only wc can act in unision. For 
this work we do not nc(’d the sanction of a Government badge.” 

“If someone wants to go a-voyaging on a petitioii-pa^ier boat in 
(juest of the Golden Fleece, a certain class of patriots may be attracted by 
this fairy tale proposition, but I would not recommend anyone to risk 
real national capital in the venture.’^ 

“The sinking pulse of the nation has begun to throb with a new life. 
Now that the Nation’s heart is beating, let the Nation’s brains direct tlio 
work of the limbs.” 

“We must free our industries, control our education, strengthen our 
community, and be prepared to strain every nerve in this stupendous 
endeavour.” 

For good or ill Tagore's advice was not followed, at any 
rate, to an appreciable extent. At the same time, his demand 
for independent thought and action has no doubt been a 
powerful factor in shaping or at least preparing, the way for, 
a Non-co-operation Movement, A demand for independent 
action, coupled with a growing disbelief in the Government, 
gives ultimately Non co-operation. 

The Indisputable Fact 

But not only has radical thought tended towards a policy 
of Non-co-operation, the policy advocated by the Moderates 
has tended scarcely less in the same direction. Indeed, so 
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brutal and dishonest has British policy been during recent 
years, that there is cause for thankfulness that India possesses 
men capable in f'uch critical times, of developing such a 
method as non co operation at all, and of resisting red revolu¬ 
tion and ])lank despair. For, the only other alternative 
would appear to bo descent into perdition. The indisputable 
fact is that there is now little hope in India that Britain 
will cede one jot of real power so long as Indians are pre¬ 
pared to acknowledge British authority. This fact is bluntly 
stated by Bernard Houghton, I. C. S. (Retired) in a pam¬ 
phlet entitled “Reform or Revolution.” 

‘ After her loyalty in the War, the llowhatt Act came to India as a 
sudden slap in tlie face Its meaning is not, however, difficult to und(‘T- 
Btami. Thi‘ perils of the war had extorted from th(* bun aucracy the very 
guarded Declaration of August 11117. They were forced to yield this out¬ 
work to tlieir opponents. But wath the return of peace when tlieir alarm 
had subsided, they habtened to set up new bulwarks aga'ust d-moeracy. 
The Uowlatt Act is one such Imlwark ; the rules under tlie Uiforin Act 
are another. 

Gandhi also, in his trial statement, is equally explicit : 

.The firsf shock came in the shape of the Uowlatt Act, a law 

designf'd to rob the people of all real freedom. 1 felt called upon to h ad 
an inh'iisive agitation against it. Then followed tlio Punjab horrors, 
beginning wdth the massacre at Jhallianwala Bag and culminating mother 
indc8cnbabl(‘ humiliations. I discovered, too, that the plighted word of 
the Prime Minister to the Mussulmans of India, regarding the integrity 
of Turkey and the Holy places of Islam, was not likely to be fulhllMl. 
But in spite of the forebodings and the grave warning of friends, at the 
Amritsar (-ongress in 1919, 1 fought for co-operation and working tlio 
Montagu-Chelrnsford Uefornis hoping, that the Prime Minister would 
n-djem his promise to the Indian Mussulmans, that the Punjab would be 
healed, and that the Reforms, inadequate and unsatisfactory tliough they 
were, marked a new era of hope in the life of India. 

“But all that hope was sliattered. Ihe Khilafat promise was not to 
be redeemed. The Punjab crime was white-washed, and most culprits 
wont not only unpunished but renmiued in service, and some continued 
to draw pensions from tlie Indian revenue, and in some cases were even 
re\v.arded. I saw, too, that not 'only did tl.e Reforms not mark a change 
of heart, hut they were only a method of further draining India of her 
wealth and of prolonging iier servitude.’* 

From Fact to Theory 

But these writers, like many others, do uot stop here ; 
they go from fact to theory. For example, after giving a 
record of “Diarchy up to-date”, “the political persecutions, the 
open support of the liquor trade, the treatment of the Assam 
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Labourers, the Dharwar shootings, and the long long list of 
measures vetoed,'^ Houghton asks : “Where is the promised 
ora ? Where the beginning of popular rule V making this 
comment ; “If this be the path of freedom, it leads through 
a strange country.” Pic then proceeds to defend a revolu¬ 
tionary policy, on the linos, that is, of non-co-operation and 
non-violence. Let me quote him :— 

“Diarchy is merely bureaucracy painted white.” 

“Will the oflicials tram for Stlf-government ? Will raen wlioBo 
\vhf>Ui traiiimg has been autocratic, whose class aud race iiiterc^sts are 
liouud up witfl ascendancy, whose traditions are all of despotic rule,— 
will sucli as these cast aside everything, training, interests and tra<li- 
tions, and ht'comc apostles ol liberty * As w'( 11 (vpi'ct Lord ('ur/-on 
to preach Hocialisin or Sir George Veunger to co-opeia(e w'ith Pussyfoot 
Johnson.” 

“Tlie Moderate^.represent a ^ype of thought that is bound in 

all countries and in eveiy i pech ^\ Ik never a decisive bri'ak is to be 
made with the past, a buhl step forward taken, and iisks to be faced, 

there will always be men wlio counsel moderation.They })lay tor 

safety, for themselves, certainly for their country, as they believe. 
Put tli(‘y ar(' always ri'ady to occupy the grouml won by the braver 
spirit.... 

“but lias a bureaucracy ever given up power willingly ? Have not 
oflicials always clutched to the eiul at the garment ol authority, nor 
yi( Idl'd it until torn ilOm their grasp Such a (Tovemment may utb'r 

lair words. but when it comes to the actual handing o\erofpow(r 

^—all I then it will lind a huiUiivd excuses, a l)andi(*(l reasons for dela 3 \ 
Never, exc(‘pt under duress, will it give up power—real power. Jn 
brit'f, it gives wditii it must ; it holds when it can.” 

Moreover, “Reforms.fail to bring to play any great 

motive force.--They do not quicken ; they do not inspire.” 

Whereas, “Revolution, in the sense defined, offers a 
bolder strategy. It strikes not at some outwork, but straight 
at the citadel of the enemy. On its flag is blazoned a great 
deal, something for which men will meet sulforing with a 
smile, and look undaunted in the eyes .of death. It sounds 
a trumpet which rouses the toiler from his toil, thrills his 
heart and illumines all his mind with the glory of a new¬ 
born land.” 

And again, “Revolution tears the souls of many from 
their old moorings, and sets them voyaging, each a new 

Columbus, in search of now worlds—India is capable of.a 

Renaissance.a re birth..This is the crown and glory 

of the great peaceful revolution to which Mahatma Gandhi 
pow leads the people of India.” 
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The Indian Outlook. 

Gandhi is no less emphatic. In an article entitled 
“The Death Dance,“ published in the last issue of “Young 
India” (which he edited before his arrest) he wrote:— 

“It is the same thing whether it is done with the kid glove on or 
without it. The Councils arc the kid glove. Wo must pay for the glove. 
The Reforms hang upon iia like an incubus. Th(‘y cover a multitude of 
defects including the blood-sucking salt tax.... 

“It would be a thousand times better for us to be ruled by a military 
dictator than to have the dictatorship concealed under sham Councils and 
Assemblies, They prolong the agony and increasi* the ^xneiuliture. If 
we are so anxious to live it would be more honouiable to face the tru'di 
and submit to unabashed dictation tlian to pretend that we are slouly 
becoming tree. There is no such thing as slow freedom. Freedom is like 
a birth. Till we are not fully free we are slaves. All birth takes jdacc m 

a moment.“The Councillors w’aiit their fares and extras, the Ministers 

their salaries, the lawyers their fees, the sudors their decrees, the pan'iits 
such education for their boys as would give them status in the present 
life, t.h(‘ millionaires want facilities for multiplying their millions, and the 
rest their unmanly pcacie. The whole revolves beautifully round the cential 
corporation. It is a giddy dance from whicli no one can's to fri'i* himself, 
and so as the speed mcreasos, the exhilaration is the greater . . . . ” 

These statements reveal the outlook which dominates the 
mind of India to-day. One by one the Moderates, as was the 
case with Gandhi himself some 18 months ago, have been 
compelled, in face of the facts, to join the Extremists, who 
are now almost solidly in favour of a policy of non-co-operation. 
The National Congress, in fact has identified itself with the 
Non-co-operftticn movement. Never was a country so moved 
or so solid for a particular end as is India to day in its en¬ 
deavour to free itself from British domination. And after 
the events of the last five years and the history of the last 
seventy, our Government expects to break down that solida¬ 
rity, to pacify and subdue India, by imprisoning a few leaders. 
Why, as long ago as 1^08, Jagore exposed the futility of such 
a policy—and what a marked development in Indian opinion 

and unity has taken place since then. Liston to his words. 

“I repeat.that there is no ‘party’ of extremists, with whom the 

Government has to deal It is a symptom of the Nationalist movement, 
which can not be cured as long as the exciting causes continue to operate, 
and if suppressed m ouc form will break out in another or at most, be 

driven to bide its time in the innermost recesses ot the nation’s heart. 

our rulers seem to be labouring under the idea that this plausible extre¬ 
mism is being concocted in some secret laboratory by a vicious gang of 
malcontents and that once the real le.ader can be hauled before a Magistrate 
the da gger vviIJ be over,” 






The New York “Nation” 

On Gandhi—The Saint 

The “Nation'^ of New York writing in its issue of 
22nd March 1922 on “Gandhi—the ways of Prophets 
and Saints,” says :— 

• Gandhi has been arrested. The British Raj has answered 
the old question “What shall we do with our saints and yuo- 
l»hets in the orthodox way of Governnionls 8neli is I he 
end of a policy which has iliusfrated once more (ho futility 
of a belated and hesitant liberalism in time of crisis. That 
policy was an inept compound of concession and re])rcssion 
and its guiding principle was : Divide and govern. Wo credit 
both Mr. Montagu, until recently Secretary of State for India, 
and Lord Reading, the Viceroy, with liberal intentio/is. Theur 
delay in the arrest of Gandhi even more than their support 
of the Parliamentary institutions set up by the Reform Act 
was gall and worm-wood to the old time bureaucracy, but it 
did not satisfy India. They tried to strengthen their Govern¬ 
ment by importing the Prince of Wales, but to obtain a wel¬ 
come for that amiable young man it proved necessary to arrest 
5,209 persons in Calcutta alone. Repression became more 
and more the order of the day, and legal repression, as always, 
has been attended by extra-legal cruelty. But in vain were 
Indian leaders imprisoned ; the ferment only incieased. 
Finally, as a last desperate measure came the Indian Go\ern- 
mont’s note urging the adoption of uncompromising Moslem 
demands for the restoration of the Turkish Empire. 

The immediate effect of the publication of the note was 
the enforced resignation of Mr. Montagu, a political tempest 
in England, and the arrest of Gandhi in India as a token 
of the definite adoption of the policy of the iron hand. 
. . . . The Viceroy’s note, which Mr. Montagu made 
public, bears unanswerable testimony to the extent and 
power of the Nationalist movement. To disrupt it by buying 
off Moslem adherence to the national cause was the sole reason 
for the Government’s unprecedented act, English opposition 
frustrated the payment of the bribe to the Moslems ; it did 
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not frustrate the arrest of the one man whose teaching has 
heretofore prevented violent revolt. When an alien Govern¬ 
ment arrests a national hero who, its own apologists admit, 
is the most saintly figure in the modern world, no further 
proof is required that it rests its case on naked force. 

Even so, the protagonists of Imperialism, English and 
American, assure us that there was no other course open to 
the Government. However clouded England's title, she and 
she alone, it is asserted, protects India from external invasion 
and internal chaos and strife. She has brought justice and 
modern civilization to a country where they cduid not exict 
but for her strong arm. The argument is not convincing ; 
it clearly overstates both the evil conditions prior to the 
British coiKiuest and the blessings of British rule. It attributes 
material progress solely to an alien rule rather than to the 
general march of science which has coincided with the period 
of British dominance. At best the Imperialist case smacks 
too much of the argument of the burglar who would justify 
his continued occupation of another man’s house by saying: 
“I keep order in the household and I keep other burglars 
out”. The Indians are willing to take the risks of doing that 
for themselves. They believe that they can end the economic 
drai»i of an alien rule which has multiplied famines, increased 
illiteracy and reduced the people of a land which was once a 
synonym for wealth to the poorest on earth. They are w^eary 
of seeing their sons enlisted and their property taken to fight 
England’s wars. 'Jdiey passionately affirm that in losing native 
government they have not even gained good govornment. 

This Indian indictment with some changes lies not alone 
against Great Britain, but against Western civilization wher¬ 
ever it has been enforced on weaker peoples Every Imperial 
l)ower—and none more than our ow^n—needs to consider its 
justice. One may admit a'^ considerable service rendered by 
the rule of the British Kaj and a real danger in its instantane¬ 
ous collapse, and yet believe that it has earned the doom that 
lies before it. Indeed the question of the balance of good or 
evil in Western rule is almost acadomie in view of the plain 
fact of Eastern hatred of it. The exploited peoples of Asia 
and Africa are aroused ; they arc on the march ; whether 
the force that challenges the West wu’ll be primarily national 
or racial, or a revival of Islam, the certainty of that challorp 
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ge is plain. As well argue with ibe north wind as talk to 
Tripolitans or Egyptians or Indians of the blessings of hos¬ 
pitals or railroads when they feel that their pride is outraged 
by the conqueror. For some time—no man knows how long— 
the superior material equipment of the West will assure its 
victory. But if the future is to be one of stark conflict we 
face intolerable tragedy both for the Imperial powers ar»d 
those who are rising agaiust thorn. At best the future of the 
relations beljvieeii the races is dark. The great hope is in such 
leadership as Gandhi offered—and this the British despised. 

Consider the man. In the space of a few years be has 
done M'ore for his poojde than any government in centuries. 
He has been the bearer of new hope and human dignity to 
the untouchaldes ; he has been the weaver of bonds of unity 
between the Moslems and Hindus whom the British would 
keep asunder ; ho has fought the liquor traffic which was de¬ 
basing his people, and the infamous opium monopoly by which, 
for its own profit, the British Government menaces not only 
India but all mankind. He has given to revolution non¬ 
violent instruments which promise the release of humanity 
from the seeming necessity of wars for freedom. He has 
sincerely preached love for tue enemy. Not ho but Lord Bead¬ 
ing, by his refusal to abandon reju’cssion, prevented the i>ro- 
posed Round Table Conference which might have furthered the 
pe^oo^ll settlement of grievances. Even on the vexed ques¬ 
tion of the Caliphate we believe that Gandhi's voice might 
have boe?i potent in persuading his Moslem friends to grant 
to non-Moslem communities the justice they seek for them¬ 
selves. And it is this hope which the British Government 
has almort shattered apparently with the consent of those 
British liberals who would approve the deportation or imprison¬ 
ment of Gandhi while they praise his saiiitiiiiCss ^ Yet that 
1 is not dead while Gandhi's spirit is powerful in India. 
IIow long his people will follow the way he pointed out, w'e 
do not know ; already there are signs of revolt. But this we 
know : If the Indian ])oopl 0 , like the oppressed of other lands 
finally take the way of the sword, the primary blame for the 
tragedy that will follow must rest not on those who have 
preached freedom and justice or ever* on those who seek them by 
violence, but on those who have made violence the very founda¬ 
tion of their continuing dominion over unwilling subjects. 



Gandhi-The Man & His Message 

By The Rt Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastry 

The following article on “Gandhi, the man—a 
consideration of the man and his message apart from 
his political activities’’ was contributed by the Rt. 
Hon ble Srinivasa Sastry to the “Survey Graphic” of New 
York, U. S. A. 

Polity is not separable from life. Mr. Gandhi would not 
countenance the separation, for his great aim is to strip life of 
its sophistication and reduce it to its own nature—simple, 
rounded, pure. It merely happens that for the moment his 
activity is in the field of politics. It merely happens that for 
the moment ho is confronting Government and daring its 
wrath. It merely happens that for the moment his cry of 
&mraj for hidia has caught the ear of the world and the 
world is anxious to know what his Sv'araj is. His real and 
final objective is a radical reform of human kind. Gospel 
is “Back to Nature,” lie avows himself an implacable enemy 
of Weatorn Civilisation. In his mighty war against western 
civilization, Swaraj for India is but a campaign, The rules of 
the Campaign arc the rules of the mighty war ; the weapons to 
be used in the campaign are the weapons to be used in 
the campaign of the mighty war ; the virtues to be 
evoked by the campaign are the virtues which will win t o 
mighty way in tbo end. The cardinal rule of both, the var 
and the campaign, is non-violence. Non-violence is of the 
heart as well as of the body.^ By thought, word and act you 
juay not injure your adversary. Enemy in a personal sense is 
too strong a word for his dictionary. But as the adversary 
does not know the rule you will be subjected to great suffering 
and loss. Rejoice in the suffering and loss and court them ; if 
you cannot rejoice in them, do not avoid or complain against 
them. Love your enemies ; if you love them, pardon them 
and never retaliate against them. Force is wrong and must 
go under. The soul is invincible ; learn to exercise its full 
power. Hold to the truth at all costs j Saiya triumphs in tljQ 
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end. Out of iliis cardinal rule, almost logically, proceed a 
number of principles which will keep us straight in the war 
and this campaign for Swaraj, Since western civilization and 
the existing system of British Government have to be got rid 
of, we must have nothing to do with either offspring of Satan ; 
we must cut off our connection with those large and powerful 
institutions by which they enslave us. These are schools, 
courts, legislatures. Withdraw children from schools, sue not 
for justice in courts, and avoid the polling booth. Machinery 
being another invention of Satan and mills being the main-stay 
of British flomination in India boycott both, cease to import 
foreign cloth, and erect a spindle in each homo. The motion 
of the Charka has mystic properties, its music chastens the 
soul, and its products most adorn the human form, especially 
the female form. These principles and courses of action have 
more or less ])ermanent validity because the war against 
modern civilization must be expected to be of indefinite dura¬ 
tion. It is a picked body, however—namely the members of 
the Saiyagrahasravia in Ahmedabad—who are engaged in this 
exalted enterprise and owe life-long allegiance to those princi¬ 
ples and courses of action. The )iumerous levies now fighting 
in India under the flag of non-co-operation are enrolled only 
for a single campaign and may lapse into the common grooves 
of life as soon as the British Government has been brought to 
its knees and has consented to change its basis. In the 
intensive operations of this campaign it may become necessary 
to resort to civil disobedience of selected laws and non-pay¬ 
ment of taxes. But, wherever the severity of the measures 
which such action may i)rovoko the authorities to adopt, non- 
co operators are precluded from the slightest infraction of the 
commandment as to non-violence. 

To understand Mr, Gandhi's view of life, attention must 
be fixed on the rules he has laid down for the regulation of his 
Ahmedabad institution. Its name Satyagrahasrama^ means the 
hermitage of the determined practice of truth or the abode of 
soul-force. The A^raina is still small. It has had no real 
chance oi proving its vitality, for ever since its establishment 
other things have claimed the energies of its founder. But 
the attainment of its objects is conditioned by the increase of 
its numbers and the acceptance by the community at large of 
those aintcrv' id^nih which are at present exemplified in the 
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lives of a few apostles. No estimate can 1)6 formed of the 
prospective influence of the new gospel without an examina¬ 
tion of its real nature. 

Truth in the highest sense is possible only where the 
individual enjoys complete freedom. All forms of force or 
coercion are thus at once haired. Compulsion, authority, 
government—those are anathema maranatha to one who at 
bottom is a philosophical anarchist. In fact,he describes the 
essence of his doctrine sometimes as love, sometim(;s,.as truth, 
sometimes as non-violence (ahimsa) ; these forms are in his* 
opinion interchangeable. No organized government, in the 
ideal world, is justifiable. The merit of the British Govern 
ment is that it governs the list. Even a family and a school 
must trust entirely to the power of love and moral reasoning. 
Flagrant misconduct he deals with by himself, fasting for a 
certain number of days, the guilty party being invariably 
brought to a state of contrition within that period. Sometime 
ago he applied this remedy to end a serious strike in a mill, 
the employers coming to reason for fear of incurring sin. With 
in the last f6w weeks the violence practised by some persons 
in Bombay in the name of non-co-operation on the occasion of 
the Prince of Wales’ visit entailed this term of self-chastise¬ 
ment on his part, and by all accounts it had the desired result. 

Nobody is entitled to possess more than is absolutely 
necessary for the movement. To hold in excess of the need 
is to be guilty of theft. He and his wife have given away all 
their property—he practised law for many years with sucr'^ss— 
and now own nothing beyond the clothes they wear and a 
change or two and may be a bag or box to contain those. The 
'Asram' in Ahmedabad contains the barest necessaries. 

Each person must supply j^is wants by his own exertion. 
The ideal is to grow the corn that one eats and weave the 
cloth that one wears. Even the brain worker is not exempt 
from this bodily labour. In fact, the spindle has grown to be 
a fetish with Mr. Gandhi. Its music has a charm for him. He 
prescribes it for all men and women. Boys must prefer it to 
books. Lawyers must cast away their brief for it. Doctors 
must abandon stethoscope and take to it. 

So far its products have been course, but he asks, can a 
man or woman look more beautiful than in the Khaddar made 
by himself or herself ? When a lady pupil of his wore the first 
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Sary of her own making, ho pronounced her divinely 
attrative. Without a doubt his eyes so saw her and his mind 
?o judged her. 

Control of the senses is a requisite of the first of import¬ 
ance. It is very hard and can be only very slow. But it 
must be iiicessantly and ruthlessly practised. Luxuries are, 
of course, taboo. Even comforts must bo steadily reduced. 
The palate is a particularly venal serjse and has to bo rigidly 
curbed. Simple hard fare is a condition of spiritual advance¬ 
ment Celebacy is also enjoined on the inmates of the 
•Asram, Married couples may not bo admitted unless they 
agree to surrender their mutual and adopt that of brother and 
sister. If Mr Gandhi had his way ho would recommend this 
course to mankind. The resulting extinction of the species 
has no terrors for him. He merely asks, why should wo not 
all go to a better plannct and live on a higher piano ? The 
(|uestion would not appear so fantastic after all to one who 
believed in the re birth of souls according to the law of Karma 
and remembered that no person would bo a celibate except of 
his or her own free choice and when the sex passion had been 
transceiided. 

Machinery being one of the most inseparable adjuncts of 
modern civilization, must be abandoned. It is of the king¬ 
dom of Satan. Mills and factories, whore the labourer is done 
out of his humanity, have no place in his scheme. The 
wealth they create, it nee Is no saying, is an abomination. 
Posts and telegraphs and railways are likewise condemned, and 
with them goes the printing press. He says that every time 
he himself uses one of these instruments of civilization he 
docs so with a pang. It would be nearly as hard for him to 
carry on his work without resort to them as it would be to 
escape from the atmosphere of the earth, but perhaps the use 
of evil might be defensible in its own destruction. Rapid 
and easy means of communication have but multiplied crime 
and disease ; could not man infer from the fact of God having 
given him legs and that he was not intended to go farther than 
they could carry him ? What are ordinarily called the benefits 
of railways and similar things are in reality the opposite, 
being added enjoyments or means of gratifying the senses. 

Medicine does not escape his judgment ; he calls it 
black magic and actually says it is bettor to die than be saved 
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by a drug proscribed by the doctor, Ihe fear of immorality 
and unhealthy modes of life has been materially weakened, if 
not totally removed by the hope of being saved from the evil 
consequences by the help of the doctor. A return to the cure 
of nature and her simples would redeem mankind. 

These and similar doctrines, which appear harsh to the 
ordinary person, form the substance of Mr. Gandhi’s ethics. 
Let it not be supposed that they are logical abstractions 
formulated for the purpose of a moral treatise on Sermon, and 
with no intended application to life. Their propbunder prac¬ 
tises them in the spirit and in the letter, and the limitations 
on their practice do not proceed from any tenderness for him¬ 
self or his relatives. Ilis renunciation of worldly goods has 
already been mentioned. Ho does not seek the medical man 
in sickness. lie eats hard fare. lie wears ^Khaddar^ woven 
by his own hands and in that dross and barefooted appears 
before the Viceroy of India. lie knows no fear and shrinks 
from nothing which he advises others to do. In fact his love 
of suffering and hardship as a means of spiritual progress is 
almost morbid. His compassion and tenderness are infinite 
like the ocean, to use an eastern simili. The present writer 
stood by as he wiped the sores of a leper with the ends of his 
own garment. In fact, it is his complete mastery of the 
passions, his realization of the ideal of a "Sanyasiii in all the 
rigour of its eastern conception, which accounts for the great 
hold ho has over the masses of India and has crowned him 
with the title of Mahatma or the Great Soul. 

Now to a few other doctrines of a subordinate grade. 
Curiously enough ho is a believer in the system of caste, 
though the pride of caste and its exclusiveness will receive 
no quarter from him. Apparently he is convicted of its 
boneficance, if maintained in its original purity, and holds it to 
be of the essence of Hinduism. In this belief, however, ho 
is not likely to be followed by a great section of his country¬ 
men, who are anxious to restore their roligior) to its ancient 
purity. But he is at one with them and in fact with the 
awakened coijscieiico of India in desiring to exercise the 
demon of lujtouchability. Millions of people are hold by 
caste Hindus to be beneath ihoir physical touch and live in 
conditions which are scarcely fit for human beings. These 
be would uplift, asserting that Hinduism gives no kind of 
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justification for the abuse. But his work for the doprosscd 
classes, as they are called, would take the form which has 
quite recently been pfiven to social work of that kind in the 
West. Ho would have the worker cast aside his own status 
and live the life of the class to bo helped, do their work and 
earn their wages, exactly as they do. So only can real under¬ 
standing and sympathy come, so only can that confidence bo 
engendered which is essential pro reiiuisito of all work of 
amelioration. 

His non-co-oporationist followers seem in places lo have 
mixed up hfs'humanitarian work with politics and so .sulFerod 
a check. In the Mahatma's eyes no political rights will bo of 
the slightest use to a community which is the prey of great 
social failings and work for “Swaraj” can never reach any suc¬ 
cess without simultaneous work for groat social reforms. But 
violent political excitement is not a favourable condition for 
such activity. The indiscriminate antagonism of Govern¬ 
ment and its officials is only to be expected to the activities 
of hosts of young pickottors, who are pledged fit the 
same time to cmbarass and even destroy the ordinary 
administration. 

The educational ideals of the Mahatma have not yet recei¬ 
ved clear expression. To compulsion, even of rudinnuitary 
education, ho must bo averse. The higher sciences and arts, 
the specialised forms of historical research or economic 
enquiry, with their glorification of machinery and wealth in 
its varied form,s, will find lio room in his simple sclicmo. 
Of the iiccosfeity of introductiijg one language for common u^o 
in India ho has been for long a persistent advocate. He has 
chosen Hindi for the place of this 'lingua franca..’ With 
characteristic earnobtnoss he has collected funds for the purpose 
of spreading kuowlodgo of this language and has sent out 
enthusiastic teachers to‘all parts of India. The non-co opera 
tion turmoil may have for tlio time over-shadowed this activity. 
Perhaps, too, the bulk of education workers in India has 
not yet accepted the Mahatmas’s conclusions in this regard and 
for this reason his ciroris on behalf of Hindi have not boon 
CO ordinatod with the oducational work of the country 
generally. 

The writer ol those linos is not one of Mr. Gandhi's 
political followors or a disciple of hi^ in religion. But ho 
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claims to havo known him for some years and to have hoon 
a sympaihotic student of his teachings. He has felt near him 
the chastening effects of groat personality. He has derived 
much strength from observing the workings or an iron will. 
Ho has learned from a living example something of the nature 
of duty and the workshop duo tf) her. Ho has occa¬ 
sionally caught some dim perception of the great things, 
that lie hidden below the surface and of tim struggles 
and tribulations which divest Iif«^ with it^ awe and 
grandeur. An ancient Sanscrit verso says:—‘‘Do no! toll 
mo of holy waters or stone images tii!y*ifi.iy cle.uue 
us. if they do, after a long period. A saintly man 
purifies us at sight.” 
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